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THE    SUTHERLANDS. 


The  Sutherlands  were  people  of  some  consequence  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties — I  am  now  speaking  of  three 
or  four  years  since ;  and  the  family  at  Ringsworth  House 
(where  they  resided  at  the  time  this  narrative  commences) 
consisted  of  old  Mrs.  Sutherland,  her  daughter  Jane,  and 
her  sons  Creorge  and  James. 

George  had  then  recently  succeeded  to  the  valuable 
estates  of  his  most  respectable  father,  who  had  quietly  re- 
posed in  Ringsworth  Church,  beneath  the  very  pew  in 
which  he  had  hebdomadally  slumbered  during  many  years 
of  his  exemplary  life ;  and  James,  who  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  law,  but  had  latterly  thought  of  taking 
orders,  resided  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  his  brother's 
place. 

They  were,  I  believe,  a  happy,  although  not  contented 
family ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  happy  amongst  them- 
selves. The  old  lady  was  an  excellent  mother,  Jane  an 
exemplary  daughter  and  affectionate  sister,  and  George 
and  James  were  both  rigidly  scrupulous  in  the  fulfilment 
of  every  filial  and  fraternal  duty ;  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less dissatisfied  in  different  degrees,  and  for  different 
reasons,  with  the  world.  /^-^ 

In  the  first  place,  Jane  was  plain ;  apd  perhaps,  ^wlng 
to  that  very  circumstance,  not  the  best-tempered  person 
imaginable  :  some  said  she  had  been  crossed  in  love,  and 
sure  it  is,  that  in  her  manner  she  was  cold  even  to  freezing. 
Whether  this  frigidity  was  really  the  result  of  past  disap- 
pointment, or  simply  constitutional,  I  ix^y^i  V^^^^scu^  ^oSb^- 
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ciently  intimate  with  her,  during  a  twelve  years'  acqua 
ance,  precisely  to  ascertain. 

George,  who  had  inherited  the  very  fine  property  of 
father,  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  Jane  in  temperarne 
he  was  the  most  susceptible  creature  upon  earth,  o 
flowing  with  enthusiasm  about  beauty,  and  all  the  witcl 
attributes  of  women,  in  expressing  his  admiration,  of  wl 
he  was  much  too  free  and  liberal  to  please  his  icy  sis 
who  aflected  to  despise  personal  attractions,  and  descar 
perpetually  upon  intellectual  excellence  and  the  beai; 
of  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Sutherland,  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of 
son's  character  and  constitution,  frequently  expressed 
apprehension,  that  George  would,  upon  some  occas 
too  suddenly  surrender  his  heart  in  exchange  for  a 
hand,  and  only  hoped  and  trusted  that  his  extreme 
petuosity  might  not  involve  him  in  any  serious  calani 
which  apprehension  on  her  part,  tender  and  materna 
it  was,  was  construed  by  her  second  son  James  in 
dread  of  innovation,  and  a  fear  that  his  brother  slioulc 
troduce  a  young  Mrs.  Sutherland  to  supersede  the  exis 
head  of  the  establishment.  This  was  James's  opinioi 
his  mother's  genuine  anxiety  for  her  volatile  son ; 
James  was  a  calculating,  narrow-minded  person,  proi 
attribute  the  worse  motives  to  the  best  actions.  Ho 
dissimilar  in  every  point  of  character  to  George,  who 
neither  guile  nor  concealment  in  his  composition,  and  n 
feared  or  suspected  either,  in  any  body  else  ;  he  was  ah 
gay,  always  happy,  liberal  to  profusion,  and  generoi 
excess. 

James,  whose  small  income,  to  be  sure,  justifiec 
economy,  was  frugal  even  to  parsimony ;  and  having  1 
taught  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  that  sixpence  per  < 
amounts  to  nine  pounds  and  half-a-crown  per  am 
never  allowed  the  calculation  to  escape  his  memory, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  constantly  endeavourini 
illustrate  its  excellence  by  his  conduct. 

While  George  was  roaming  and  roving  about  the  cou 
the  envy  and  delight  of  all  the  blooming  damsels  ii 
vicinity,  James  had  coolly  and  deliberately  made  a  '^ 
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;*'  at  a  "  fortune ;"  his  pursuit  could  not  even  be  called 
fortune- hunting y*  it  was  regular  slaughter — killing  the 
me  sitting,  without  either  glory  or  sport.  Many  were 
;  times  when  honest,  open-hearted  George,  rallied  his 
ry  brother  on  the  steady-going  devotion  which  he  paid 

Miss  Grace  Lazenby,  a  young  lady  domesticated  in 
iir  neighbourhood  with  an  elderly  gentlewoman  of  the 
me  of  Trainer,  who  professed  to  take  two  or  three  pupils 
on  the  most  liberal  scale  of  accommodation,  and  the 
►st  extravagant  terms. 

With  this  elderly  gentlewoman  Mr.  James  Sutherland 
ppened  to.  be  a  favourite,  and  at  her  house  many  of  his 
jnings  were  passed  during  those  seasons  when  her  other 
otegees  were  gone  to  their  families,  and  when  Miss 
zenby,  whose  father  was  rich  beyond  calculation,  and  a 
Bmber  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  remained  at  **  Belmont 
tablishment ;"  seeing  that  she  had  no  relations  in  Eng- 
id  with  whom  to  pass  the  holidays. 
James  Sutherland,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Miss  Grace 
the  neighbourhood,  had  proceeded  to  London  on  the 
tside  of  a  stage-coach,  to  collect  information  as  to  her 
her,  and  learned,  to  his  heart's  content,  that  the  reports 

the  old  gentleman's  wealth  were  well-founded;  that 
•ace  was  actually  his  only  daughter ;  that  her  mother 
ls  dead  ;  that  he  was  very  much  attached  to  his  child : 
d  that,  in  short,  if  he  did  not  die  worth  a  couple  of 
ndred  thousand  pounds,  he  was  very  much  calumniated 
regard  to  his  circumstances. 

My  reader  may  perchance  have  seen  a  cat  set  a  mouse 
fix  her  eye  upon  the  poor  little  harmless  thing — watch 
—never  look  from  it — but  sit  ready  to  pounce  down  and 
ap  it  up  if  it  attempted  only  to  wriggle  its  little  tail. 
>  sat  James  Sutherland,  and  watched  Grace  Lazenby : — 
th  the  same  care,  the  same  assiduity,  and  the  same  hope, 
1  the  young  aspirant  to  wealth  and  contentment  appl} 
Qfiself  to  the  movements  of  his  intended  prize. 
It  was  upon  his  return  from  London  that  he  commenced 
e  systematic  siege :  and  though  neither  of  the  parties 
jre  talkative,  and  sometimes  the  whole  evening  would 
188  away  without  any  conversation  at  all,  still  \\^  \^^4 
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«p,  to  make  himself  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  his  Dulcinea 
by  a  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian  customs,  until  he  was 
able  to  navigate  the  Ganges  with  her,  from  Bally  Nuggur 
to  Chandpoorah,  and  from  Sickery  Gully  even  up  to 
Futtygur,  as  correctly  as  if  he  had  been  smoking  his 
chilum  in  her  illustrious  father*s  budgerow. 

George,  in  the  mean  while,  had  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  Leamington,  and  pressed  James  to  accompany 
him  thither ;  but  neither  tlie  attractions  of  the  Spa,  nor 
the  still  greater  inducement  of  being  franked  by  his  brother 
during  his  stay  there,  could  allure  the  persevering  lover 
from  **  Belmont  Establishment,"  and  the  fair  object  of  his 
prudent  adoration.  George,  therefore,  went  alone,  and 
some  weeks  had  elapsed  after  his  departure,  before  he 
even  proposed  returning ;  and  when  the  day  had  been 
twice  fixed,  and  the  return  twice  delayed,  his  mother  be- 
gan to  feel  a  liitle  apprehensive  that  her  long-cherished 
fears  with  regard  to  his  acknowledged  susceptibility  were 
about  to  be  realized : — a  third  time  he  was  by  his  own 
appointment  expected  at  Ringsworth.  Jane  kept  per- 
petually straining  her  dull  gray  eyes  from  the  windows  of 
the  library  towards  a  point  in  the  distance,  where  the  un- 
dulations of  the  country  afforded  them  a  view  of  the  high 
road  ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  first  dinner-bell  was  rung — no 
George :  the  second  diimer-bell — no  George  :  half  an 
hour*s  law — (unusual  grace  in  a  family  so  regular) — was 
allowed — alas!  all  to  no  purpose, — still  the  wished-for 
member  of  the  circle  was  absent.  Evening  came,  and 
Jane  covered  up  her  moping  Java  sparrows  with  the  accus- 
tomed green  baize,  and  made  her  weak-eyed  poodle's  bed 
—and  still  no  George.  James  returned  from  **  Belmont 
Establishment,"  and  kindly  contributed  his  gloomy  sur- 
mises and  apprehensions  to  the  general  stock,  and  the 
family  retired  to  rest,  wondering  what  on  earth  could  have 
happened  to  the  roving  "  Squire." 

TTie  season  of  doubt,  however,  was  brief.  The  following 
morning  brought  intelligence  exactly  such  as  his  anxious 
mother  had  always  anticipated.  It  was  announced  that 
he  had  engaged  himself  to  be  married  to  Miss  Emily 
Buftbridge,  a  young  lady,  who,  by  his  account  of  her,  was 


dbe  moflt  beantifa],  most  fascinating,  and  most  amiable 
creature  in  all  tlie  known  world. 

**  I  knew  how  h  would  be,"  said  hss  aged  parent,  laying 
down  bis  letter:  noWy  Jane,  what  do  you  say?  did  1  not 
judge  bis  dispositioii;  accurately  V* 

•*  The  name,"  said  Jane,  does  not  sound  aristocratie  i 
however,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  she  have  but  a 
mind  and  a  heart."' 

^  And  a  fortune/'  said  James. 

**  Ob,  I  shall  not  care  for  that,  if  she  be  but  companioit* 
able,''  said  Jane. 

•*  Companionable!"  exclaimed  her  brotiier.  "  Of 
course,  my  dear  child,  she  will  not  be  a  companbn  for 
«9  ;  you  will  find  that  we  must  retire,  and  leave  her  and 
Gieorge  in  possession  of  Riugsworth." 

Jane  expressed  her  doubt  by  a  humming  noise,  which  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe,  but  which  was  quite  undes- 
stood. 

"  There  can  be  none,"  continued  James :  it  is  true^ 
/may  bang  on,  as  long  as  I  continue  single;  and  it  will 
be  convenient,  and  perhaps  better,  that  I  should,  for  it 
will  save  the  expense  of  an  establishment ;  but  depend 
upon  it,'  George  will  not,  and  if  he  would,  his  lady  will 
not,  allow  his  mother  and  sister  to  reside  in  her  house." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  his  mother;  '*  it  is 
quite  tiie  way  of  the  world,  James ;  as  the  old  proverb 
tells  us : 

'  My  son  is  my  soo  till  ho  gets  Lim  a  wife  ; 
My  daughter  8  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life.' 

However,  this  world  is  but  a  transitory  one  ;  we  all  have 
oar  turns,  and  /  must  make  way  for  others,  as  others  made 
way  for  me.  I  have  always  intended,  whenever  this  event 
should  take  place,  as  I  clearly  foresaw  it  would,  to  retire 
to  Bath  with  Jane,  and  there  we  must  make  ourselves  ay 
happy  as  we  can." 

*•  I  wonder  what  sort  of  girl  she  is,"  sighed  Jane. 

**  I  wonder  if  she  has  much  money,"  murmured  Jamom 
I  hope  she  is  amiable,"  said  the  mother. 
I  trust  she  will  be  prudent,"  said  the  &ou« 
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"  I  think  she  must  be  intellectual/'  ejaculated  his 
sister;  **  George  would  not  marry  any  body  very  silly." 

"  When  is  the  ceremony  to  take  place  ?"  inquired  James. 

*'  I  suspect  it  is  over/^  said  Mrs.  Sutherland ;  **  he 
writes  as  if  he  were  married,  yet  surely  he  would  at  least 
have  made  us  acquainted  with  his  bride  before  he  irrevo- 
cably constituted  her  one  of  his  family." 

In  such  consultations  as  these  much  time  was  consumed, 
which  might  have  been  spared  ;  for  it  turned  out  that  Miss 
Busbridge  actually  became  Mrs.  Sutherland  on  the  ninth 
day  of  George's  acquaintance  with  her. 

He  first  saw  her  at  a  ball,  where  she  appeared  to  be  the 
magnet  of  attraction.  Lord  lings  and  lancers,  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  were  in  her  train,  hovering  round  her  as  flies 
congregate  about  sugar :  George  inquired  her  name ; 
grew  unaccountably  uneasy  at  the  attentions  which  were 
paid  to  her  by  a  tall  gentleman  in  stockinet  pantaloons ; 
worried  himself  into  a  fever ;  got  introduced  by  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies ;  danced  with  her ;  made  himself  ex- 
tremely agreeable ;  pushed  the  acquaintance  in  a  waltz,  as 
far  as  he  decently  could ;  found  her  all  soul  and  sensi- 
bility, all  gentleness  and  feeling ;  continued  the  intoxicat- 
ing whirl  until  she  grew  giddy.  She  complained  of  her 
head ;  leaned  heavily  on  his  arm  for  support ;  begged  to 
be  taken  to  her  aunt ;  and,  when  George  had  acceded  to 
her  request,  immediately  introduced  him  to  that  portly  and 
particularly  well-dressed  lady,  Mrs.  Malooney. 

From  that  moment  he  devoted  himself  to  Emily — his 
dear  Emily — his  bright-eyed  Emily — his  downy -cheeked 
Emily, — goaded  on  by  the  occasional  smiles  she  bestowed 
upon  her  various  sighing  cavaliers,  and  driven  still  harder 
by  the  information  which  she  herself  gave  him,  that  her 
aunt  Malooney  had  expressed  an  intention  of  forcing  her 
into  a  match  with  the  tall  gentleman  from  Cork,  in  the 
stockinet  pantaloons,  who  was,  into  the  bargain,  the  said 
Mrs.  Malooney's  nephew.  This  little  history,  added  to 
the  intelligence  that  she  would  rather  die  than  marry  the 
said  tall  gentleman,  forced  our  impetuous  hero  into  that 
decisive  measure  which  he  announced  to  his  family,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  somewhat  suddenly. 
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The  girl,  who  seemed  all  candour,  evinced,  by  her  un- 
reserved manner  to  George,  an  unquestionable  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  his  society ;  and  such  was  the 
amiable  ingenuousness  of  the  sweet  young  creature,  that 
three  days  after  their  first  meeting,  she  actually  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears  at  hearing  of  his  wealth  and  property, 
fearing,  as  she  said,  that  they  would  be  insuperable  bars 
to  their  further  acquaintance. 

Oh  !  those  tears,  those  plaguy  tears — ^what  mischief  do 
they  do !  His  heart  palpitated  at  the  sight  of  them.  He 
felt  half  wild  with  the  idea  that  so  much  beauty,  so  much 
unsophistication  should  at  once  have  become  thus  deeply 
interested  for  him ;  and  when  she  turned  from  his  scruti- 
nizing glance,  and,  raising  her  bewitching  countenance 
and  melting  eyes  towards  heaven,  murmured — "  What 
would  I  give  that  we  had  never  met !"  it  was  all  over — 
the  thing  was  settled. 

Here  was  a  lovely  creature,  with  cheeks  like  maiden- 
blush  roses,  downy  as  peaches,  eyes  like  diamonds,  and 
teeth  like  pearls,  by  turns  all  softness  and  animation, 
with  features  full  of  the  sweetest  expression,  a  figure  all 
symmetry,  and  a  mind  all  sensibility.  Here,  too,  was 
George,  who,  like  Csesar,  had  come,  had  seen,  and  evi- 
dently had  conquered ;  and  it  was  clear,  not  only  to  him- 
self, but  to  Mrs.  Malooney  and  the  tall  gentleman  in  the 
stockinet  pantaloons,  that  it  was  **  une  affaire  finie," 

George,  in  the  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm,  opened  his 
whole  heart  to  Mrs.  Maloonev,  who  received  his  overtures" 
with  great  complacency,  eulogized  Emily  as  the  most 
angelic  person  upon  earth,  "  quite  a  treasure  ;"  expatiated 
upon  the  sacrifice  she  should  make  in  relinquishing  her 
darling  companion:  she  had  known  her  from  a  child; 
never  was  such  a  disposition,  such  a  heart,  &c.  &c. — in 
short,  so  devoted  was  she  to  the  dear  creature,  that  she 
could  not  endure  the  society  of  any  other  female ;  which 
George  inclined  to  think  extremely  probable,  for,  except 
in  public  rooms,  he  never  saw  any  ladies  with  his  dear 
Emily  or  her  amiable  chaperone.  However,  Mrs.  Malooney 
described  her  as  perfect.     She  was  poor,  she  admitted, — 
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Iwt  what  of  that?  George  had  plenty  of  money,  and^ 
maddened  by  the  intelligence  that  she  was  actually  beset 
bj  admirers^  and  persecuted  with  proposab^  he  concluded 
the  treaty  by  an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart ;  and,  much 
to  his  gratification  and  delight.  Miss  Emily  Busbridge  sur- 
render^ herself  and  all  her  attractions  to  her  devoted 
adorer  at  one  of  the  churches  of  Warwick,  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  on  the  ninth  morning  of  their  acquaint* 
aiice. 

Mrs.  Malooney,  and  her  tall  friend  in  the  stockinet 
pantaloons,  however,  left  Leamington  before  the  ceremony, 
which  would  perhaps  have  suqprised  Gecx'ge,  had  not  the 
old  lady  explained  to  him  that  she  thought  it  not  at  all 
impossible,  if  she  delayed  her  departure,  that  her  tall 
friend  in  the  stockinets  might  offer  something  like  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  match  :  having  done  so,  George 
was  quite  charmed  with  the  old  gentlewoman's  care  and 
consideration  of  his  dearest  interests,  and  felt  that  she 
exhibited  altogether  so  much  kindness  in  her  conduct  to- 
wards him,  that  she  entirely  won  his  heart,  and  having 
previously  to  her  departure  presented  her  with  a  magnifi- 
cent set  of  amethysts,  for  which  she  had  chanced  to  express 
great  admiration,  the  ardent  youth  conveyed  his  lovely 
blushing  prize  to  a  sweet  and  carefully  selected  seclusion, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  her  bewitcliing  society,  and 
all  the  joyous  world-defying  pleasures  of  the  honey-moon. 

George,  it  must  be  understood,  warm  and  enthusiastic  as 
he  was,  was  clever  and  intelligent ;  and  if  his  judgment  had 
been  at  first  blinded  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  Miss 
Bmily 's  charms,  yet,  as  he  became  by  degrees  more  and  more 
accustomed  to  their  radiance,  so  did  his  '' mind's  eye"  gra- 
dually perceive  things  more  clearly ;  and  on  the  third  day  of 
hisdomestication  at  Eglantine  Cottage  (for  so  was  the  ready 
furnished  harbour  of  love  and  happiness  denominated  by  the 
landlord — a  respectable  tallow-chandler),  he  began  to  fear 
that  his  bride's  manners  were,  perhaps,  a  little  less  delicate, 
and  a  little  more  al»rupt,  than  they  had  at  first  appeared  to  be : 
she  contradicted  him  most  decidedly,  and  most  uncere- 
moniously ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  openly  to  declare  that 
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and  to  imipose  a  speedy  retttrn  to  the  gaieties  of  more 
general  society. 

George,  who  was  a  devoted  son,  knmediately  seized 
upon  this  expression  of  her  desire  to  change  the  scene,  as 
a  favourable  circumstance  whereon  to  found  a  proposal  for 
taking  her  home  to  Ringsworth,  a  measure  which  she,  by 
the  way,  did  not  appear  in  the  smallest  degree  to  approve* 
She  hsKl  all  along  evinced  the  greatest  disinclination  for 
being  introduced  to  her  husband's  mother  and  sister,  which 
he,  kind  soul !  naturally  attributed  to  diffidence,  to  the 
delicacy  of  her  situation  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 
sensitive  modesty,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  and 
ribaldry  of  learned  ladies,  makes  beauty  doubly  winning, 
and  talent  twice  bewitching. 

Greorge,  however,  jMressed  his  wishes  upon  this  particular 
point  so  earnestly  and  strenuously,  that  she  found  any 
fiirther  resistance  would  be  unavaUing ;  and  accordingly 
it  was  arranged,  that  at  the  end  of  the  following  week 
he  should  present  the  blushing  bride  to  his  expectant 
family. 

After  George  and  his  beloved  had  been  married  some 
eight  or  nine  days,  the  husband  expressed  his  surprise  that 
his  beloved  Emily  had  not  written  to  the  kind,  good- 
hearted  Mrs.  Malooney,  since  her  departure  from  Leaming- 
ton. 

"  La !"  said  Emily,  "  as  if  I  had  not — why,  I  have 
written  to  her  twice  since  she  has  been  away." 

"  I  never  saw  your  letters,  my  love  !"  said  George. 

**  No,  1  should  not  think  you  did,"  replied  the  bride  ; 
"  I  always  keep  my  letters  to  myself.  Tracy,  my  maid, 
always  puts  them  into  the  post  for  me.  You  don't  think 
I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  trust  strangers — ^ 

''  I  am  no  stranger,  dearest*"  soothingly  murmured  her 
devoted  George. 

**  No,  you  are  no  stranger,"  replied  the  lady. 

**  And,  moreover,  I  do  happen  to  be  your  husband," 
added  he,  half  pettishly,  and  feeling,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  somewhat  grieved  at  seeing  that  his  adored  partner 
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preferred  Tracy  as  a  confidante  to  himself.     **  I  kno' 
however,  that  you  have  not  heard  from  your  aunt." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  have,"  said  Emily,  "  twice." 

"  You  never  mentioned  it  to  me,"  said  George. 

**  I  did  not  know  you  wanted  to  know,"  was  Emil^ 
reply. 

*'  But  I  have  seen  no  letter  for  you." 

*•  No,  to  be  sure,  Tracy  always  gets  my  letters  from  tl 
post-office ;  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  want  eve 
body  to  know  my  business." 

^*  Umph !"  said  George ;  and  he  rose  from  his  chair,  ar 
walked  to  a  window,  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  tl 
point  of  this  little  dialogue. 

"  My  father  is  coming  over  to  England  almost  directly 
said  Emily,  carelessly. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  tenderest  of  tender  groun 
George  had  only  heard  the  name  of  that  respected  pe 
sonage  mentioned  once  before ;  he  knew  that  he  held  son 
important  situation  in  a  foreign  country,  but,  as  Mi 
Malooney  had  hinted  that  the  lovely  girl  was  not  on  tl 
best  terms  with  her  parent,  he  had  studiously  avoided 
his  leisure  to  make  such  inquiries  upon  this  very  ir 
portant  point,  as  he  had  overlooked  in  his  haste. 

**  Is  he?"  said  George. 

*'  Yes ;  Mrs.  Malooney  tells  me  he  has  given  up  1: 
office  abroad,"  said  Emily. 

**  What — might — that — have — been?"  inquired  Georg 
with  a  trepidation  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  tl 
question. 

"  He  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  Poyais,"  sa 
Emily.* 

•  The  affairs  of  the  country  of  Poyais,  undarthe  government  of  t 
cacique  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  were  at  the  period  at  which  this  ^ 
written  the  theme  of  universal  conversation.  They  have  now  coi 
pletely  vanished  from  the  sight,  and  faded  from  the  memory,  in  co 
pany  with  the  virtues  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  patriotism  of  ^ 
Thistlewood,  and  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Hunt.  In  as  many  yet 
more,  the  virtues,  patriotism,  and  popularity  of  many  of  our  most  d 
tinguished  contemporaries  of  the  present  day,  will  be,  we  ho] 
decently  interred  in  the  same  sepulchre.    1836. 
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^^  Ah  I  I  believe  that  has  been  rather  an  unfortunate 
jpeculation,"  said  Greorge. 

**  I  believe  so  too,"  answered  his  lady,  "  but  you  see 
there's  a  lot  of  us  in  family,  and  he  embarked  in  the  ex- 
pedition with  great  promises  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  one 
reason  why  my  father  and  I  quarrelled,  was  his  not  taking 
me  with  him,  for  he  said  I  should  do  better  at  home. 
However,  as  it  has  turned  out,  you  see,  it's  all  for  the  best 
ifter  all." 

This  mode  of  referring  to  the  extent  of  her  family,  the 
language  adopted  in  that  reference,  the  equivocal  state  of 
ber  father's  circumstances,  and,  above  all,  the  extraor- 
iinary  way  in  which  she  alluded  to  her  marriage  with  her 
ievoted  lover,  were  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  George ; 
indeed,  such  was  his  feeling  at  the  moment,  that  he 
ireaded  seeking  any  further  then,  and  purposely  changed 
the  conversation,  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in  that 
ilissful  ignorance,  the  enlightenment  of  which  he,  with 
;he  Poet,  seemed  to  think  would  have  been  folly.  It 
nust  be  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  things  was  not 
juite  unsullied ;  however,  the  matter  was  settled,  the 
}argain  concluded,  and  the  wisest  thing  he  could  now  do 
«ras  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Even  supposing  her  father 
had  been  indiscreet — "  nemo  mortalium,"&c. — even  sup- 
posing him  to  be  poor,  George  had  sufficient  to  ensure  his 
lappiness,  and  that  of  his  adored  Emily,  and  what  more 
W9&  wanting  ?  and  in  this  manner  he  went  on  soothing 
md  satisfying  himself  that  he  had  wisely  consulted  his 
x)mfort,  and  acted  most  prudently  in  connecting  him- 
Jelf  with  the  numerous  and  respectable  family  of  the 
Busbridges. 

George  having  duly  announced  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting  himself    before   his   respected   and    resoectable 
parent  on  the  Thursday  following,  made  all  tfge  proper 
ind  necessary  preparations  for  removing  Vj^  blooming 
areasure.     His  own  man  and  Mrs.  Trac^Jj  /^bo  ^^^  * 
imart,  arch-looking,  bright-eyed  Irish  girl  r  pert,  butnor- 
)us,  and  mightily  familiar)  being  in  due  ff  '^^^  packed  and 
nstalled  in  and  about  his  travelling  cai8^-^^<ye^  the  bridal 
)arty  moved  homewards ;  Dixon  the  se   '-^^\.  ^vA'^^'^^^ 
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tbe  sotibrettej  imitatiog,  «i  I  beliere,  in  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars, the  conduct  of  their  mtster  and  miatieas  npcm 
this  memorable  expedition. 

The  interesting  moment  at  length  arriTcd ;  the  equipi^ 
of  George  Sutherland,  Esq.  was  seen  from  the  front  win- 
dows of  Ringsworth  rapidly  traversing  the  sweep  from  the 
ancient  gates  of  his  paternal  domain.  James  Sutherland 
proceeded  to  the  hall-door^  and,  summoning  all  the  dis- 
posable domestics  to  welcome  their  master  and  mistress, 
stood  uncovered  on  the  steps  to  receive  the  happy  couple. 
Jane  ran  to  a  looking-glass  and  adjusted  her  fnll^  twisted 
her  limp  ringlets  rounu  her  long  pale  fingers  into  apologies 
for  curls,  bit  her  white  lips  to  give  them  a  '^  little  r^,*' 
and,  smoothing  her  scant  eyebrows,  prepared  to  dress  her 
countenance  in  smiles.  Her  mother  laid  down  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  and  depositing  her  spectacles  there- 
on, rose  from  her  seat,  and  dusted  away,  as  it  were,  from 
the  folds  of  her  ample  black  silk  gown,  sundry  furrows  of 
snuff,  which  had  gradually  accumulated  in  her  lap  in  the 
course  of  a  long  morning's  sederunt. 

She  advanced  a  few  steps  from  the  place  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  received  from  the  hand  of  her  son  James 
into  her  embrace  the  wife  of  her  son  George ;  who  having, 
in  the  first  place,  saluted  the  cold  lips  of  his  cowslip- 
coloured  sister,  succeeded  to  the  arms  of  his  mother,  while 
Emily  received  the  accolade  from  Jane. 

"  My  dear  daughter-in-law,*'  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  who 
was  really  prepossessed  in  her  favour  by  her  appearance, 
**  you  are  welcome  to  Ringsworth  ;  long  may  you  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  this  world  under  its  roof,  and  may  your 
life  and  that  of  your  dear  George,  be  as  happy  and  as 
satisfactory  to  yourself  and  your  family,  as  mine  has 
been  heretofore  in  the  same  spot  with  Aim,  now  gone  to  a 
better  pfe^e!" 

"  Thank^you,  ma'am,"  said  the  blushing  Emily,  "  I  dare 
say  we  shall  ap  uncommon  well." 

James  screwed  up  his  mouth  and  looked  at  Jane,  whose 
mouth  was  screived  up  already. 

"  We  are  determined  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  every 
thing,"  said  George,  who  saw  in  a  moment,  however 
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amicable  his  mother's  manner  or  intentions  might  be,  that 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  totally  d^ereat  line  of  condact. 

*'  Jane,  my  love/'  said  the  mation,  '^  do  the  honours ; 
show  your  sister-in-law  her  room.  And  do  you,  James, 
ring  for  EranSy  who  will  gire  Mrs.  George  Sutherland's 
maid  the  carte  du  pays.'* 

**  The  what,  ma'am  V  said  Emily,  whose  parents  thought 
with  Milton,  thai  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman, 
and  had  tanght  her  no  more. 

'*  She  will  show  your  maid  your  dressing-room,  my 
love,'*  said  Mrs.  Sutherland. 

"  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  answered  Mrs. 
George. 

**  This  way  then,  my  dear  sister,"  cried  Jane  to  the  new 
comer,  and  taking  ber  sororially  by  the  hand,  she  led  her 
forth  from  the  oak  parlour  to  the  principal  bedchamber, 
Mrs.  Sutherland  having,  with  the  foresight  of  a  prudential 
lady,  removed  from  her  own  apartment  to  another,  as  a 
minister  who  sees  the  certainty  of  approaching  dismissal 
takes  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  resigning ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  that  admirable  dramatist  Tobin,  *'  as 
an  orderly  dog  makes  the  best  of  his  way  from  a  room 
the  moment  he  sees  preparations  in  progress  for  kicking 
him  down  stairs. 

"  Well  James,"  said  George,  "  and  how  do  you  make 
it  out  ?" 

'*  Much  as  usual,  George,"  said  James ;  "  to  be  sure  I 
have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  you,  but — " 

"  Ay,  by  the  way,  how  is  the  little  Grace  ?" 

'*  As  calm,  and  as  cold,  and  as  quiet  as  ever,"  said 
James. 

"  Not  married  yet  ?"  asked  George. 

"  I  suspect  the  flame  is  hardly  strong  enough,  George," 
said  Mrs.  Sutherland. 

"  You  have  beaten  me  in  your  pretensions  to  beauty, 
George,"  said  James. 

"  You  think  Emily  pretty  ?" 

''  /  think  her  remarkably  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Suther- 
land. 
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"  Rather  too  animated  for  me,  you  know,"  observed 
James. 

"  Young  and  wild,"  answered  George,  "  but  the  best- 
tempered  creature  upon  earth. 

•'  Grace,"  whispered  James,  "  expects  her  father  home 
from  India  almost  immediately,  and  iheuy  my  boy  !" 

**Welir 

*^  He  has  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds, 
and  no  child  but  my  Grace,"  said  James. 

"  My  Grace  !"  said  George — **  Oh,  oh  !  it  has  got  that 
length,  has  it  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Sutherland,  "  that  Grace 
Lazenby  is  as  much  attached  to  James  as  she  can  be  to 
any  thing.  I  certainly  never  saw  a  creature  of  my  own 
sex  so  provokingly,  so  icily  cold;  she  moves  mechanically, 
acts  systematically,  and  affects  a  tone  of  philosophy  far 
beyond  her  age." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  mother,"  said  George,  in  reference  to  a 
past  affair,  and  in  vindication  of  the  levity  of  his  bride, 
from  which  he  anticipated  many  severe  shocks  to  the 
family  nerves,  **  the  silent  and  grave,  the  prim  and  the 
prudish,  arc,  in  truth,  not  one  whit  better  than  the  free- 
hearted laughers.  I  always  suspect,  where  I  see  un- 
natural pretensions ;  1  always  doubt,  when  1  hear  uncalled- 
for  professions ;  and  I  dare  say  there  is  but  little  real 
difference,  if  we  could  read  hearts,  between  my  joyous, 
rosy-cheeked  Emily,  and  James's  little  pale,  phlegmatic, 
platonic,  prudish  Miss  Grace  Lazenby. 

**  No  satire,  George,"  cried  his  brother ;  "  we  have 
always  differed  in  uur  notions  ofbeauty  and  attraction.  I 
cannot  endure  your  dashers, — they  are  my  horror ;  give  me 
the  retiring  modesty,  the  winning  downcast  diffidence, 
the  charms  that  must  be  sought.  My  heart  is  not  to  be 
taken  by  storm — but  a  truce,  here  are  the  sisters." 

And  hand-in-hand  entered  forthwith  Mrs.  George 
Sutherland  and  Jane.  She  had  not  made  much  progress, 
however,  with  her  new  acquaintance ;  for  Emily,  by  an 
untoward  want  of  consideration,  had  commenced  her  in- 
tercourse with  her  sister-in-law  by  an  animated  and  highly 
wrought  attack  upon  old  maids  and  virgins  crossed  in ' 
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love,  meaning  thereby  to  show  the  vivaciousness  of  her 
conversational  talent;  but,  unfortunately, striking  at  every 
word  a  dagger  into  the  still-aching  heart  of  poor  Jane. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  oak  parlour,  Emily's  answers 
to  her  mother-in-law's  questions  were  sharp  and  quick, 
and  now  and  then  had  in  their  character  something  per- 
haps undefinable,  but  which  brought  the  eyes  of  Jane  and 
James  perpetually  in  contact.  Nor  was  this  telegraphing 
wholly  unnoticed  by  George,  who  felt  rather  uneasy  at  the 
volubility  of  his  careless  wife,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
had  always  been  to  address  his  mother  in  a  tone  of  defer- 
ence and  respect,  kept  his  blood  continually  mounting 
into  his  cheeks,  and  his  heart  constantly  palpitating 
during  the  rest  of  the  conversation  ;  but  the  reader  may 
judge  what  his  sensations  were,  when,  after  looking  for 
some  moments  at  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  dressed  in  a 
peach -coloured  velvet  coat,  with  ailes  de  pigeon  curls 
over  his  ears,  and  a  solitaire  round  his  neck,  which  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece,  the  lively  bride  inquired  "  who 
that  horrid  old  quiz  was  V* 

Jane  burst  into  tears  and  retired— George  caught  his 
bride  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  to  a  window — James  ten- 
dered his  support  to  his  agitated  mother,  and  led  her  out 
of  the  apartment,  the  old  lady  having  previously  blown 
her  nose  twice  sonorously,  after  the  fashion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships,  which,  upon  certain  occasions,  fire  signal- 
guns  previously  to  sailing. 

**  Why,  they  are  all  gone,  George;**  said  Emily. 

**  Yes,  my  angel,'*  answered  George  kindly,  yet  sor- 
rowfully ;  "  you  have  driven  them  away  ;  you  should 
not  have  spoken  so  abruptly  about  that  picture,  it  is  the 
likeness  of  my  poor  father ! 

"Lord  bless  us!*' cried  Emily^  "and  that's  it,  is  it? 
What !  do  they  keep  crying  all  this  time  about  him  ? 
Well,  but,"  continued  she,  returning  to  the  portrait;  '*  he 
is  an  old  quiz  to  look  at,  you  must  allow  that,  George." 

George  said  nothing,  in  hopes  that  silence  would  best 
mark  his  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in  which  his  adored 
wife  treated  the  topic ;  but  he  felt,  and  felt  deeply  too, 
that  a  few  events  similar  to  that  which  had  just  oecxux^^^ 
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would  iQevitably  drive  bis  venerable  and  venerated  parent 
and  her  sensitive  daughter  from  Ringsworth  for  ever. 
Indeed,  after  the  family  had  separated,  in  order  to  dress 
for  dinner,  the  original  members  of  it,  met  in  close 
divan,  to  know  how  they  should  comport  themselves  for 
the  future  towards  their  new  connexion;  the  result  of 
which  congress  was  aVi  unanimous  declaration  of  their  for- 
giveness of  a  piece  of  thoughtless  levity  on  the  part  of  the 
giddy  girl ;  and  every  allowance  being  pleaded  for  her 
single-heartedness  and  ingenuousness,  it  was  determined 
that  no  allusion  whatever  should  be  made  to  the  disa- 
greeable subject ;  and,  as  after  dinner  they  should  be 
assembled  in  the  blue  drawing-room  where  the  fatal  object 
was  not,  a  peaceful  evening  was  anticipated  by  all 
parties. 

Dinner  put  down,  and  Mrs.  George  seated  at  table 
between  her  mother-in-law  and  brother-in-law,  looking 
extremely  pretty,  but  making  somewhat  more  of  a  display 
of  her  person  than  Miss  Sutherland  (who  was  muffled 
and  ruffled  up  to  the  chin,  having  no  display  to  make) 
accounted  necessary,  imagine  what  the  feelings  of  thsU; 
young  lady  and  her  brother  James  were,  when  they 
beheld  their  new  relation  eating  fish  with  her  knife! 
Their  horror,  however,  was  complete,  when,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  glasses  of  Champagne,  they  saw  her  discuss 
two  Brobdignagian  tumblers  of  home-brewed  October  ale, 
which  tumblers  she  left  perfectly  prepared  for  the  severed 
trial  **  supernaculum." 

Jane  absolutely  started  at  the  sight,  while  James  slily 
and  silently  made  his  comments.  Jane  looked  at  the 
impropriety  and  unsentimentality  of  her  behaviour ;  James 
calculated  upon  its  extravagance :  and  George,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  give  her  a  hint,  as  to  restraining  her 
appetites,  felt  more  awkward  than  he  had  expected  to 
feel,  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  debut  at  Ringsworth. 

But,  reader,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  countenance  of 
Carr  the  butler,  when  his  new  mistress,  after  drinking 
more  Champagne  than  he  had  ever  seen  his  old  mistresf 
consume  during  the  whole  course  of  her  exemplary  life, 
dashed  away  the  flowing  ringlets  from  her  snowy  fore- 
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heady  and  called  for  '<  Some  more  ale  !"  you  would  have 
died  with  laughing. 

"  Ale  1  madam, — A— 1— e  ?*'  said  Carr,  slowly  and  in- 
quiringly ;  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders  in  utter  dis- 
may, he  retired  to  the  sideboard,  and  transmitted  the 
foaming  goblet  to  the  giddy  girl  by  the  hands  of  a  livery 
servant,  as  if  dreading  to  admiiiister  the  copious  draught 
himself. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  the  brothers  were  left  to  a 
iete-d'titef  and  to  speak  truth,  neither  of  them  well  knew 
how  to  commence  a  conversation,  which  evidently  must 
turn  upon  tlie  subject  of  George's  marriage. 

James  arranged  his  glass,  and  affected  not  to  know 
whether  the  claret  was  "  with  him"  or  his  brother. 
However,  at  length,  and  after  a  protracted  and  somewhat 
fidgetty  silence,  George  broke  the  ice  by  inquiring  if 
James  was  going  to  see  his  beloved  Grace  that  evening. 

"  Yes,"  said  James ;  «*  her  tender  little  heart  would  be 
pained  if  I  failed  to  call." 

*'•  Pray  now,  James,"  said  his  brother,  "  to  be  candid, 
because  I  am  sure  you  don*t  care  three  straws  about  the 
girl — ^have  you  positively  ascertained  her  fortune  ?" 

"  My  dear  George,"  replied  James,  "  you  little  know 
mcy  if  you  suppose  that  1  ever  expected  wealth  to  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  good  feelings  and  estimable 
qualities ;  and  before  1  answer  your  question  about  Grace's 
property,  let  me  make  you  perfectly  understand,  that  if 
she  had  not  one  single  shilling  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
I  should  feel  precisely  the  same  interest,  and  precisely  the 
same  affection  for  her,  which  I  honestly  confess  I  feel  at 
this  moment." 

"  James,"  cried  George,  "  we  have  known  each  other 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  I  know  such  a  little 
dowdy  as  Grace  Lazenby,  would  have  no  more  chance 
with  you—   -  " 

"  Dowdy  ! — ^keep  terms,  keep  terms.  Master  George," 
said  James :  '*  she  is  no  maypole,  I  grant  you,  but  what 
then  ?— don't  you  know  the  established  principle,  upon 
which,  men  are  said  to  admire  that,  which  they  look  up 
tOy  and  love  that  which  they  look  down  upon." 
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^  Very  prettily  argued  indeed,  my  ingeniout  brother/'' 
said  George,  ''  but  a  bad  excuse  nevertheless ;  besidoiy. 
the  poor  creature  is  not  straight !" 

^'  Slra^ht!  what  then?*'  cried  James;  '*  did  yon  never 
hear  of  tl^  line  of  beauty — is  that  straight  ?  moreover  I 
have  actually  the  aathonty  of  one  of  the  first  surgeons  in 
London,  to  prove  that  not  one  woman  in  ten  in  this  happy 
country  of  ours,  is  perfectly  straight.  Besides  which,  yon 
talk  of  nothing  but  her  person,  vrbile  I  am  considering  her 
intellect,  her  heart,  her  mind." 

**  That  is  your  sister  Jane's  cant !"  said  George. 
*^  Mind,  intellect,  heart, — ^what  has  mind  to  do  with  ixl 
the  only  accomplishments  I  ever  saw  in  Miss  Lazenby, 
were  speaking  some  half  score  unintelligible  Hindostanee 
words,  cracking  her  joints^  and  doubling  her  fingers  over 
the  back  of  her  hand." 

''  Come,  come,  I  called  you  to  order  before  dinner," 
said  James,  **  for  being  serere  upon  Grace." 

''  Inaptly  named,  you  will  admit,  at  all  events/'  inter- 
rupted George. 

''  Well,  but  George,"  said  James,  **  I  really  am  anxionsy 
however  open  to  criticism  Grace  may  be,  that  above  all 
men  you  should  see  her  with  favoyrable  e^es." 

"  So  I  would,  my  dear  James,"  said  George,  "  if  yo« 
would  but  confess  openly  and  candidly  that  you  are  in* 
dined  to  swallow  the  pill  for  the  sake  of  the  gilding.  I 
honestly  tell  you  I  believe  there  is  no  earthly  harm  in  the 
girl's  whole  composition,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  vfill 
make  a  mighty  prc^r  milk-and-water  partner  for  life ;; 
but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  fancy  that  you  succeed  in  im* 
posing  upon  me  by  praising  her  qualities,  and  telling  me 
what  she  is,  when  I  know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  your  real 
attachment  is  to  what  she  kas" 

*'  I  admit  readily,"  said  James,  ^'  I  do  not  like  her  the 
less  for  having  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  pounds !" 

**  What  ?"  exclaimed  George — "  Why  surely  you  were 
joking,  when  you  said  before  dinner  that  she  had  two 
nondred  thousand  pounds !" 

**  By  Jove,  she  has  I"  exclaimed  the  animated  lover. 

'<  Then/'  replied  George,  **  my  dear  brother,  nwke 
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yourself  easy  ;  I  have  done ;  not  one  syllable  more  t^iII  I 
say  in  her  dispraise.  I  am  prepared  to  proclaim  her  all 
beauty  and  symmetry ;  roses  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  dia-* 
monds  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  and  honey  dew  hangs  on  her 
lip !  Your  prudence  will  luckily  outweigh  my  improvi- 
dence, and  I  shall  teach  my  children  to  look  with  hope 
snad  vctieratton  to  their  rich  uncle  and  most  amiable  aurrt. 
But  are  you  quite  sure,  James  ? — positive  V* 

*•  I  discovered  from  Mr.  Lazenby's  agent,"  said  Jamed, 
"  by  a  side-winded  inquiry,  that  he  is  literally  worth  more 
llian  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  moreover  and 
above  all,  that  he  has  but  this  one  only  daughter." 

*'  You  seem  to  have  made  yourself  master  of  the  sub- 
ject," said  George. 

"  As  well  as  I  was  able,"  replied  James.  "  Of  course, 
I  could  not  go  point  blank  to  the  man's  komme  d'affaires 
and  ask  about  his  daughter's  prospects  and  property  as  I 
should  about  the  age  and  qualities  of  a  horse  that  I  pro- 
posed to  purchase ;  but  I  have  sounded  carefully,  and 
happen  to  know  that  I  am  correct  in  my  information.  I 
even  astonished  Mrs.  Trainer  herself;  for  Grace  was  put 
under  her  care  by  a  lady  who  is  since  dead,  and  the  only 
communications  she  has  with  Grace's  family  come  in  the 
sliape  of  half-yearly  remittances  from  the  very  agent  I 
speak  of.  Grace's  father  writes  tenderly  and  periodically, 
and  the  first  cessation  of  a  regular  intercourse  between 
them  has  occurred  at  the  present  moment,  when  he  is  on 
bi»  voyage  homeward,  and  daily  expected  in  England." 

"  Weil,  James,  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
George ;  **  you  certainly  have  beaten  me  in  this  pursuit, 
ae  yon  have  in  every  other,  where  head  and  consideration 
a*e  required.  Emily,  you  know,  has  not  a  shilling  in  the 
wofld,  but  an  ample  fortune  in  good  spirits  and  good 
temper.     She  is  pretty  ;  don't  you  think  so  V* 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  James ;  "  I  should  say  more 
than-  pretty ;  but  I  must  own  she  appears  to  me  a  little  too 
urtW,  a  little  too  abrupt,— somewhat  unaccustomed  to  so* 
cSsty,  r  should  think." 

"  Yes,  quite  unsophisticated,"  said  George,  "  bwl  voL* 
gCirti^UBj— open-  fis  the  daf. " 

c  2 
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"  Is  it  a  large  family  V*  inquired  his  brother. 

*'  Why,  upon  my  life,  James,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  George,  "  I  believe  I  know  rather  less  about  ^Aa^  fact 
than  I  ought  to  know.  It  was  but  an  eight  days'  acquaint- 
ance after  all,  as  you  are  aware  ;  and  I  honestly  confess  I 
expected  to  receive  a  very  different  letter  from  my  dear 
good  mother  on  the  occasion,  from  that  which  she  sent 
me.  I  am  sure  I  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  her 
for  her  kindness  ;  and  that  it  was,  which  annoyed  me  so 
deucedly  before  dinner  about  my  dear  father's  picture." 

"  Ah  !"  said  James,  "  that  was  but  a  trifle;  there  have 
been  some  other  contre-temps  besides  that,  I  believe. 
Poor  Jane  has  been  smarting  under  some  little  severe 
things  which  your  lady  has  been  tiring  at  her,  and  which, 
most  unintentionally,  have  cut  her  to  the  very  heart." 

"  Dear,  dear  James,"  said  George,  "  what  can  I  do  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  warfare  ? — so  soon  commenced,  too !" 

What  might  have  been  the  pacificatory  plan  of  the 
anxious  husband  I  know  not ;  for  at  this  critical  moment 
Mr.  James's  servant  announced  that  his  pony  was  at  the 
door,  in  readiness  to  bear  its  master  to  **  Belmont  Esta- 
blishment," and  all  the  joys  of  weak  tea,  moderate  love, 
and  the  society  of  Miss  Grace  Lazenby. 

"  It  was  evident,  however,  that  George  knew  as  little  as 
might  be  of  the  family  with  which  he  had  so  hastily  con- 
nected himself;  and  a  very  short  time  convinced  him  that 
the  residence  of  his  mother  and  sister  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  wife  was  an  impossibility.  Not  only  did  Emily 
counteract  and  thwart  every  proposal  or  plan  which  the 
old  lady  originated,  but  she  even  condescended  to  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  Jane's  poodles  and  Java  sparrows ;  and 
it  reached  the  ears  of  this  willow-wearing  fair  one,  that 
Emily's  maid  Tracy  had  told  Evans  in  confidence,  that  she 
and  her  mistress  were  determined  never  to  rest  till  they  had 
got  the  old  ones  out. 

Jane,  all  sensitive  as  she  was,  received  this  intel- 
ligence with  less  surprise  than  distress.  She  was  much 
too  unworldly  to  think  of  maintaining  a  contest  at  such 
unequal  odds  with  her  fair  sister- in -law,  and  thought  it 
the  wisest  way  to  commun'cate  to  her  mother  the  infor- 
mation  which  had  thus  circuitousV^  le^daied  her.    Her 
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mother  saw  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light  as  her 
daughter,  and  became  impatiently  anxious  to  quit  Rings- 
worth  before  such  provocation  had  been  offered  as  might, 
perhaps,  provoke  the  guerre  ouverte,  and  necessarily  ter- 
minate all  communication  between  her  son's  family  and 
herself. 

Her  uneasiness  for  George,  however,  did  not  at  all 
diminish,  when  she  found  Emily  daily  and  gradually 
changing  the  character  and  situation  of  Tracy  from  that 
of  servant  to  companion.  Whenever  they  were  sur- 
prised together,  they  were  either  seated  in  close  commu- 
nication, or  else  in  such  familiar  mtercourse,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  their  relative  situations  in 
life  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Mrs.  George  had,  long  before  the  projected  departure 
of  the  old  lady,  assumed  the  head  of  the  table  ;  and  the 
familiarity  with  which  she  treated  her  brother-in-law, 
whom  she  invariably,  and  much  to  his  annoyance,  called 
JetHy  so  sickened  Jane,  that  she  ordinarily  affected  ill- 
ness, and  dined  in  her  own  room.  James  saw  all  these 
things  in  progress,  so  did  George;  but  whenever  the 
thought  struck  him  that  a  revolution  was  approaching,  he 
saw  nothing  in  his  wife's  conduct  beyond  the  natural 
assertion  of  her  rights,  and,  although  when  it  was  hinted 
to  him  that  there  was  an  over-familiarity  existing  between 
Emily  and  Tracy,  he  considered  that  Tracy  was  her  oum 
maid,  and  justly  estimating  the  influence  of  such  persons 
over  their  mistresses,  saw  nothing  peculiar  or  improper  in 
their  familiar  association. 

One  fine  morning,  however,  two  important  events  were 
announced  in  the  family  circle :  one,  the  return  of  Mn 
Lazenby  from  India ;  the  other,  the  proposed  arrival  of 
Mrs.  George  Sutherland's  two  sisters  on  a  visit  to  Rings- 
worth. 

The  former  piece  of  intelligence  decided  the  motions  of 
James;  the  latter  promised  to  expedite  those  of  Mrs. 
Sutherland  and  her  daughter,  who  were  determined,  at 
all  risks  of  inconvenience,  to  avoid  the  task  of  encounter- 
ing two  more  members  of  a  family,  a  connexion  with 
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which  had  already  disturbed  the  quiet  of  their  once  peace* 
ful  borne,  and,  in  a  considerable  and  melancholy  degpree, 
disunited  the  fondest  of  parents  from  the  most  dutiful  of 
sons. 

It  was  painful  to  see  the  gradual  decline  of  that  once 
unmixed  respect  and  attention  which  George  at  other 
times  had  been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  his  mother; 
it  was  cutting  to  the  wounded  heart  of  poor  Jane  to  hear 
the  remarks  not  only  of  Emily,  but  of  her  favourite 
minister  Tracy,  upon  "  plain  young  '•romen,"  and  *•  ill- 
tempered-looking  disappointed  ladies,''  which,  together 
l^ith  sundry  coarse  allusions  to  ^'  mutton,  dressed  Iamb 
fashion,"  and  the  '*  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey,  who  hanged 
herself  for  love,"  were  dealt  out  in  her  hearing  by  the 
aqfiiable  pair,  who,  if  they  did  not  venture  to  talk  to  Miss 
Sutherland  in  such  a  strain,  found  frequent  opportunities 
of  talking  at  her,  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  they  never 
failed  to  avail  themselves. 

In  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  the  removal  of 
the  mother  and  daughter  to  Bath,  James,  whose  affection 
foe  his  parent  and  sister,  combined  with  his  dislike  of  ex- 
travagance and  detestation  of  levity,  actually  made  him 
hate  hi&  new  connexion,  received  a  billet  from  Mrs. 
Tcainer,  superscribed  '^  Private,"  requesting  an  immediate 
interview.  He  instantly  connected  this  challenge  in  his 
nund'  with  the  ascival  of  Grace*s  father ;  nor  was  he  wtoe^. 
It  was  on  this  very  important  and  delicate  subject  that 
Mrs.  Tramer  wished  to  speak  to  him  alome  and  c<m/i' 
^ntially, 

James  proceeded  to  the  "  Establishment,"  where  he 
fownd  the  matron  sola,  and  evidently  prepared  for  a  solemn 
"^scnssion  of  the  weighty  affair :  his  eyes  wandered  rocmd 
tiie  tooro  for  Grace,  but  Grace  was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Sutherland/'  said 
Mrs.  Trainer,  *•  because  I  know  young  hearts  are  sanguine, 
dnd  young  heads  inconsiderate;  and  if  you  had  heard 
What  I  have  done,  from  any  body  except  myself,  you 
wcntld  perhaps  have  blamed  me  for  want  of  candour,  or 
tensared  me  for  want  of  feeling. — Miss  Lazenby  has  left 
me." 
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"  Indeed  f  said  James,  and  his  countenance  altered  ; 
"  whither  is  she  gone  V 

"  To  her  fether,"  said  the  sage  matron. 

**  Without  one  word  at  parting  V*  said  James,  despond- 

"  I  thonght  it  best/'  said  the  matiton — "  I  had  my 
reasons.'^ 

*'  But  I  shall  see  her  agara  V  asked  Sutherland. 

"  Often,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer :  "  she  is  a  good 
amiable  girl,  and  with  her  expectations,  her  modesty  and 
humility  are  quite  exemplary.'' 

"  When  does  she  return  V  asked  James. 

**  Periiaps  not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer ;  **  but  I  ha^e 
not  been  unmindful  of  you,  Mr.  Sutherland ;  I  saw  and 
knew  how  both  of  ye  were  inclined,  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  I  have  done  my  duty." 

**  Pray  explain,"  said  James. 

"  The  sister  of  the  lady  who  placed  Miss  Laxcnby  wkfa 
me,'' continued  Mrs.  Trainer,  **  came  this  morning  to  fetch 
ber,  and  take  her  to  London  to  her  father,  whose  occupa* 
lions  presented  his  quitting  the  town.  I  felt  bound  for 
the  sake  of  my  dear  Grace,  as  well  as  for  yours  and  my 
own,  to  explahi  to  that  lady  my  suspicion  of  an  existing 
attachment  between  you." 

"  Did  you— indeed?"  said  James,  anxiously. 

**  I  did ;  and  I  believe  by  what  I  said,  I  hare  secured 
tbe  interest  of  that  lady  in  your  behalf." 

«  But  Grace  herself ?" 

**  Loves  you  !'*  said  Mrs.  Trainer.^ 

'*  You  flatter  me,"  sighed  James,  shakmg  his  head  and 
affecting  to  look  modest. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer;  "however,  I  have  wntten 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lazenby,  detailing  the  nature  and  progress 
of  your  mutual  attachment,  exculpating  m3^eif  from  any 
undue  influence  over  his  child's  a^ections ;  describing  as 
accurately  as  I  was  able,  the  rank  and  fortune  of  her 
admirer,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  her  happiness  it 
deeply  involved  and  intimately  connected  with  the  sw> 
cessfiil  termination  of  the  intercourse.'' 

'<  Ten  thousand  thanks^  mj  dear  Mrs.  Tiaxai&t  \  \sm 
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shall  I  ever  repay  this  kindness  V*  exclaimed  the  grateful 
lover. 

*^  I  will  tell  you  how,  James  Sutherland,"  answered 
Mrs.  Trainer  :  "we  are  now  speaking,  you  know,  in  strict 
and  perfect  confidence ;  I  shall  therefore  be  candid  and 
explicit.  I  have  a  son,  who  married  early  and  impru- 
dently ;  he  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  is  still  a 
subaltern  in  the  army  ;  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
purchasing  a  company  for  him,  /have  not  the  money,  yon 
have ;  lend  me  the  necessary  sum  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  will  secure  you  Grace  Lazenby." 

An  attack  upon  James's  purse  was  indeed  a  most  des- 
perate attempt,  and  he  appeared  thunderstruck  at  this 
very  abrupt  advance.  Could  Mrs.  Trainer  be  mercenary, 
could  she  have  forwarded  his  views  upon  Grace  with  an 
interested  motive  ? — yet  was  he  not,  in  point  of  fact,  in 
her  power,  in  so  far  as  that  assuredly  Mr.  Lazenby  would 
consult  her  and  take  her  advice  upon  the  marriage  ? 

These  considerations  crowded  into  James's  small  and 
narrow  mind  in  the  space  of  half  a  minute ;  but  they  all 
made  room  for  another  still  more  touching  and  immediate 
inquiry ; — "  What  was  the  sum  she  wanted  ?'* 

James,  as  I  before  said,  instantly  saw  the  importance 
of  Mrs.  Trainer's  good  opinion ;  and  although  he  loved 
his  money  dearly .  still  he  was  enough  of  a  politician  to 
perceive  that  the  very  best  way  of  laying  out  his  capital 
was  that  which  would  secure  him  the  most  profitable  re- 
turn ;  he  readily  caught  at  her  proposal.  It  was  clear 
that  by  acceding  to  her  desire,  he  should  inevitably  secure 
her  by  tlie  double  tie  of  fear  and  gratitude ;  for  if  she 
failed  to  exert  herself  sufficiently,  exposition  to  the  world, 
he  was  resolved,  should  inevitably  ensue. 

But  James  even  refined  upon  this  refinement :  he  told 
faer  that  the  sum  she  required,  was  at  her  service  ;  and  by 
way  of  ensuring  her  warmest  advocacy,  and  her  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  his  behalf,  he  explained  to  her,  that 
she  might  command  the  amount  as  a  loan  at  all  events  ; 
but  that,  if  he  married  Grace  through  her  intervention,  the 
bond  she  would  give  him  as  security  for  the  advance, 
should  be  cancelled  on  the  day  of  the  wedding. 
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Ob,  that  corruption  such  as  this,  should  rankle  under 
the  ivy-covered  roof  of  **  Belmont  Establishment;"  or 
that  a  library,  well  filled  with  the  works  of  Porteus  and 
Tomline,  Horsley  and  Hannah  More,  should  have  been 
the  scene  of  such  a  transaction !  Now  could  James  easily 
divine  why  things  had  occurred  at  *  ^Belmont  Esta- 
blishment," which  had  hitherto  been  inexplicable ;  now 
could  he  more  readily  understand  the  intimacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  respectable  head  of  this  seminary,  and 
Mr.  Biggs  the  attorney,  who  was  perpetually  in  her  house, 
and  who  (no  sooner  said  than  done)  was  immediately  in- 
troduced to  forward  and  complete  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed in  the  present  instance  by  the  exemplary  guardian 
of  female  morality,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting 
her  only  8on*s  interests. 

Mr.  Biggs  was  a  prudent,  wary,  tenacious*  taci- 
turn personage,  and,  as  times  go,  somewhat  honest, 
and  who,  although  retired  from  business,  had  been  se- 
lected by  the  lady  of  the  house  as  a  gentleman  quite  to 
be  relied  on. 

James  felt  a  degree  of  awkwardness  in  opening  the 
affair,  but  Mrs.  Trainer  explained  to  him  in  a  corner,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  confidential  conditions  in 
the  obligation ;  she  was  quite  ready  to  trust  to  his  honour 
as  to  returning  the  bond  in  the  event  of  the  marriage ; 
and  that  it  needed  only  to  be  a  simple  bond  for  so  much 
money,  covenanting  on  her  part  to  pay  certain  interest, 
and  repay  the  principal  at  a  certain  period ;  in  short,  she 
talked  the  matter  over  with  so  much  tact,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  sort  of  thing,  that  James  felt  assured 
that  she  was  a  very  prudent  long-headed  person,  not 
altogether  unaccustomed  to  similar  negotiatons:  and 
elated  beyond  measure  with  the  bright  prospects  of  for- 
tnne  which  this  temporary  sacrifice  opened  to  his  view, 
the  crafty  lover  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  Biggs,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  day  received  the  valuable 
document  in  return  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  he 

Biid  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  into  the  hands  of  the 
ame ;  convinced  (as  how  could  he  fail  to  be  ?)  that  in  so 
doing,  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  future  weiV\k  ^xxdi 
jirosperi^. 
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James,  who  with  all  his  worldliness  had  never  felt  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  his  dear  friend  Mrs.  Trainer,  was  a 
good  deal  puzzled  what  to  make  of  society,  when  he 
found  this  venerable  personage,  absolutely  making  a 
traffic  of  her  pupils ;  quite  certain  in  his  own  mind,  that 
one  or  two  girls  who  had  previously  married  early  in  tife* 
after  having  left  the  '^  Establishment,"  had  been  disposed 
of  in  a  similar  manner.  He  determined,  however,  care- 
fully to  conceal  his  proceedings  from  George,  against 
whom  he  anticipated  many  future  laughs  in  that  golden 
age,  when  he  should  possess  his  Grace  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  annum. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Sutherland  and  Jane  bade  adieu 
to  Ringsworth  ;  and  it  was  a  moving  sight  to  see  the  old 
servants  take  leave  of  their  ancient  mistress  at  the  gate : 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  amongst  them ;  and  Oarr, 
whose  grey  locks  blew  about  in  the  breeze  as  he  stood 
bare-headed  at  the  carriage-door,  looked  as  if  his  last 
hope  of  comfort  was  fast  fleeting  from  him.  Judge  what 
Jane*s  feelings  were,  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  sfae 
cast  her  eyes  upwards  towards  the  house,  and  beheld  Mrs. 
George  Sutherland  and  her  own  maid  Tracy  dancing 
about  wildly  and  grotesquely,  evidently  for  joy  at  tbdur 
departure,  in  one  of  the  bedchambers,  the  windows  of 
which  happened  fortuitously  to  be  open. 

Poor  Jane  said  nothing,  but  drew  back  in  the  carriage, 
in  order  that  the  lively  tenants  of  her  ancient  home  might 
not  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  she  had  seea 
their  Terpsichorean  evolutions. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  shed  tears  as  she  parted  with  her 
faithful  domestics.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  ;  and 
when  George  kissed  her  extended  hand,  she  sank  back- 
ward in  the  barouche,  and  uttered  a  prayer  for  his  hx^ 
piness,  which,  however  fervently  she  implored  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  upon  his  head,  she  felt  apprehensive  might  never 
be  his. 

The  week  in  which  they  took  their  departure  had  not 
passed  before  Mary  Busbridge  and  Lucy  Busbridge,  the 
grace-like  sisters  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  arrived  at 
Rmgsworth,  escorted  by  two  important  personages,  one 
the  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  ^^^^xl^loow^,  whom  my 
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readers  may  remember  to  have  heard  of  at  Leamington ; 
the  other,  a  Lieutenant  Mulhologan,  on  the  half-pay  of 
a  Columbian  reghnent  of  Horse-Marines. 

George  received  this  importation  of  visiters  with  the 
good-nature,  of  which  he  had  an  abundance,  and  Emily 
did  the  honours  of  the  house  with  exquisite  skill  and  acti- 
vity. George  could  not,  however,  avoid  noticing  the 
extraordinary  familiarity  which  existed  between  his  wife's 
maid  Tracy  and  the  newly-arrived  ladies ;  nor  did  the 
free  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  beaux  practically  as- 
serted their  entire  intimacy  with  his  sister-in-law  quite 
gratify  James,  who,  anxiously  awaiting  a  call  to  London 
from  Mr.  Lazenby,  still  remained  at  Ringsworth. 

James  observed,  moreover,  that  the  lieutenant  upon 
half-pay,  and  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pan- 
taloons, played  billiards  with  uncommon  skill,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  delicate  arts  of  chalking,  and  twisting,  and 
screwing,  and  angling  in  a  super-eminent  degree.  He  re- 
marked, too,  that  they  both  appeared  to  have  an  over- 
addiction  to  Claret  and  Champagne,  and  a  peculiarly 
strong  affection  for  Ruydersheimer  and  Markbrunner^;  and 
that  they  were  by  no  means  overscrupulous  in  ordering 
out  his  brother's  horses,  and  galloping  them  at  a  pretty 
sharp  rale,  in  all  directions,  over  the  neighbouring  country. 
Late  hours  and  drinking,  speedily  usurped  the  places  of 
temperance  and  sobriety  ;  and  after  five  days  sSjour^  the 
invaders  were  evidently  the  conquerors — James  gradually 
trained  off  from  the  party,  George  yielded  to  all  their  per- 
suasions, and  Carr  the  butler  was  confined  to  his  bed. 

On  the  sixth  day,  after  dinner,  and  when  the  wine  had 
circulated  pretty  freely,  the  Lieutenant  observed  to  our 
tall  friend  in  the  webs,  that  Emily  was  very  like  what  her 
father  must  have  been. 

**  D'ye  think  so,"  said  the  other ;  *'  I  think  Tracy  more 
like  old  Buz  than  any  of  them." 

James  looked  at  George — it  was  the  last  day  of  his  stay 
at  Ringsworth. 

"  Buz  made  a  bad  end,  George,  didn't  he?"  said  the 
tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinets,  familiarly,  to  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Sutherland* 
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"  Buz  V  repeated  George. 

**  Buz?"  echoed  James. 

"  Ay,  Buz !"  said  the  Lieutenant,   "  that*8  what  we 
used  always  to  call  old  Boniface,  after  his  accident." 

"  Boniface  V*  exclaimed  James. 

**  Boniface?"  repeated  George — "  pray  whom  do  ycm 
mean,  Major?" 

By  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  tall  gentleman  in 
the  stockinets  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  field-officer. 

"  I  mean  your  father-in-law,"  was  the  reply. 

'<  Oh  !"  said  George,  somewhat  ashamed  to  confess  how 
very  little  he  knew  upon  the  subject. 

"  ril  be  hanged,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  If  I  don't 
think  the  old  fellow  was  ill-used — don't  you,  Sutherland?" 

"  Upon  what  occasion  V*  simply,  and  somewhat  coldly, 
inquired  the  master  of  the  house. 

**  Why,  upon  the  occasion :  if  he  had  had  good  counsel, 
I  do  think,  by  Jove,  he  would  have  got  off." 

"  Off  what  ?"  asked  James. 

"  Why,  that  ugly  business  at  Liverpool ; — ^because," 
added  the  Lieutenant  eagerly  and  earnestly,  "  his  hand 
never  was  seen  through  the  broken  window,  and  not  one 
bit  of  the  property  was  ever  found  upon  him." 

James  and  his  brother  opened  very  wide  their  eyes  and 
ears. 

"  I  don't  in  the  smallest  degree  comprehend,"  said 
James,  "  what  you  are  talking  about." 

**  No,  no,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Major ;  "  it  is  very  siUj 
to  talk  about  it  at  all,  Mulhologan  ;  besides,  the  servants 
may  overhear,  and  there's  no  use  in  their  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter." 

**  But  who  do  you  mean  had  his  hand  through  a  shop- 
window,"  said  George  ;  **  and ?" 

"  What,  hasn't  Emily  told  you?  She  is  a  sly  little 
devil,  to  be  sure ;  that's  just  like  her,  Bob,  isn't  it  ?"  said 
the  Major,  appealing  to  the  Lieutenant.  *'  Just  like 
her,  keeping  all  that  story  snug  about  Bill  Hayes  and 
the  watch." 

"  I  really  should  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  said  George, 
"  to  let  me  a  little  further  into  this  history." 
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"  Why,  don't  let  Emmy  know  that  we  have  split,  else 
she'll  be  savage  with  us,"  said  the  Lieutenant :  **  but  old 
Buz,  her  father,  kept  the  Hog-in-Armour,  at  Mickleworth, 
and  there  failed.  The  girls  were  fine  showy  creatures ; 
Emmy  was  the  best  of  the  bunch,  by  the  by ;  and  old 
Mrs.  Malooney,  a  great  ally  of  the  Major's  here,  who 
happened  ^o  come  over  from  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
old  man's  smash,  took  them  up  and  carried  them  over  to 
Dublin,  and  about  to  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  and, 
I  believe,  she  made  a  very  pretty  thing  of  it,  one  way  or 
the  other.  Old  Buz  got  oif  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
appointed  by  somebody  Surveyor-general  at  Poyais,  went 
out,  and  found  no  Poyais  to  survey,  so  he  returned,  and 
being  **  hard  up,"  as  we  say,  took  it  into  his  head  to  break 
a  shop-window  at  Liverpool,  and  take  out  some  trumpery 
trinket  stuff,  for  which  he  is  now  hard  at  work  upon  the 
tread-mill  at  Lancaster,  whence  he  will  speedily  retire  to 
Botany  Bay." 

'*  What !"  exclaimed  James  in  an  agony — "  My  bro- 
ther's father-in-law,  Sir?" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  *<  the  same — that  is  to  say, 
his  nominal  father-in-law." 

"  Nominal,  Lieutenant  I"  said  George.  What  do  you 
mean  by  nominal  ?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  he  would  be  your  father-in-law,  if  you 
were  really  married  to  our  little  Emmy." 

"  Really  married  I  why  so  I  am,'*  exclaimed  Suther- 
land. **  Do  you  imagine  that  if  I  had  not  been  really 
married,  I  should  have  brought  a  female  into  my  family, 
the  mistress  of  my  house,  and  the  associate  of  my  mother 
and  sister  ?" 

"  Why !"  said  the  Major,  staring  at  him,  much  asto- 
nished, **  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  mar- 
ried to  our  little  friend  ?" 

'*  But  I  do,"  said  George. 

«*  God  bless  me  !"  said  the  Lieutenant,  looking  mightily 
confused  :  Major,  I — I  didn't,  eh  ?" 

"  'Gad,"  said  the  Major,  **  I  had  no  notion  of  that ;  I 
thought  it  was  only  a  Malooney  marriage :  why,  then,  for 
once,  Emmy  has  taken  to  speaking  truth.'* 
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James  was,  by  this  time,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
consternation :  not  only  had  the  dreadful  history  of  the 
Busbridges  tlms  unexpectedly  and  abruptly  burst  upoa 
him,  but,  in  addition  to  every  other  calamity  attendant 
upon  the  frightful  denouement^  the  reilectioii  that  tlia 
whole  of  this  detail  would  probably  reach  Mr.  Lazenby'* 
ears,  and  destroy,  at  one  fell  swoop,  all  bis  hopes  and  ex* 
pectations,  drove  him  half  crazy. 

As  for  poor  George,  he  was  paralyzed.  Now,  indeed, 
was  the  leisure  of  repentance  come  ;  what  had  he  done  ? 
bad  he  been  duped— cheated  ?  No,  it  seemed  not, — he 
had  duped  and  deceived  himself;  and  Mrs.  Malooney, 
whom  he  soon  discovered  to  be  a  person  actually  sup' 
porting  herself  by  pandering  to  the  profligacy  of  the  rich 
and  great,  had  merely  allowed  him  to  settle  one  of  her 
protegees  comfortably ;  she,  the  said  Mrs.  Malooney, 
having  stipulated  for  a  reward,  which  £mily*s  mingled 
ingenuity  and  cunning  soon  procured  her,  by  continued 
drafts  upon  her  husband's  purse,  not  indeed  in  money, 
but  by  the  purchase  of  costly  articles  at  various  fashieo- 
able  repositories,  negotiated  for  her  as  the  wife  of  George 
Sutherland,  of  Ringsworth,  Esq. ;  the  bills  for  which  only 
lay  dormant  till  the  sharp  air  of  tlie  approaching  Christmas 
should  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers.  By  the  artful 
agency  of  Tracy,  who,  it  turned  out,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  her  half-sister,  Mrs.  George  had  accumi- 
lated  sufficient  property  to  gratify  her  ancient  and  avari- 
cious chaperon,  who,  since  her  departure  from  Leamington, 
had  been  bringing  forward  her  two  sisters,  under  the 
temporary  protection  of  her  dependants  Lieutenant  Mul- 
hologan,  and  the  eternal  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet 
pantaloons. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  these  worthies,  under  the  iiH 
fluence  of  a  somewhat  too  copious  libation  of  Chateau 
Margaut,  made  this  gratuitous  disclosure  to  their  host, 
than  they  began  to  repent  of  their  communicativeness. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  doubted  the  fact  of  George's  mar- 
riage, and  had  intended  to  extract  the  real  state  of  the 
case  from  him,  with  that  art  and  finesse  with  which  they 
were  quite  competent  to  conduct  an  enterprise  at  once- 
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ao  extremely  ddicate,  amd,  to  them,  important :  for  such 
was  the  knowledge  of  ^  character  of  their  female  friends 
which  the  two  beaux  possessed,  that  they  always  believed 
the  history  of  the  wedding  to  have  been  made  up  by  Mrs. 
Maloon^  and  Emily  ;  Mrs.  Maloon^y,  on  the  other  hand, 
heittg  too  well  aware  of  the  person  willi  whcrni  she  had  to 
deal  in  the  gallant  and  exemplary  gentleman,  the  present 
inmates  of  Ringsworth,  to  trust  either  of  them  with  more 
of  her  affairs  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct 
<rf  her  schemes — in  short,  for  yarious  purposes  the  plot^ 
im.  all  its  part8»  was  composed  of  trickery  and  deception  ; 
aad  these  very  knaves,  who  were  absolately  swindling  the 
unsuspecting  husband ,^  were  in  their  turn  mere  puppets  in 
the  hauids  of  the  designing  sibyU 

The  Major  (who,  in  justice  to  the  British  army  I  should 
say,  held  his  comm'ssion  in  the  Third  Regiment  of 
Poyaisian  Green  Hussars)  and  the  Columbian  Lieutenant, 
seeing  that  George  was  completely  overcome  by  the  in- 
teUigence  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  and  abruptly 
received  from  them,  and  James  having  retired  half  be- 
wildered to  ^'  Belmont  Establishment,''  began  to  sooth 
and  console  their  agitated,  host.  They  praised  Emily  to 
the  "^etf  echo,  talked  of  her  good  temper,  and  argued  as 
to  bow  she  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her  father's 
done  ;  and^  after  imbil»ng  some  more  claret,  and  direct- 
ing the  illumination  of  the  billiard-room,  they  so  far  pre- 
vailed upon  George,  that  he  promised  to  take  no  notice  to 
lam  mSe  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed — a  precau- 
tion which,,  k  must  be  admitted,  was  reasonable  ^  lor, 
iqpon.  the  principle  that  '^  What  cannot  be  cured^  must  be 
endnred^^'  and  that  ^^  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone," 
the  only  mode  of  treating  the  affair  was  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  Their  careful  anxiety  for  the  peace  of  the  family, 
lioiwever,  was  not  so  efficient  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for  it 
tasned  out  that  Emily  and  her  sisters  had  posted  tbem- 
sdves  at  the  door  of  the  dinner-parlour,  with  the  intention* 
of  OfCfhearing  that  sort  of  convivial  jocularity  which  is  not 
ordinarily  indulged  in  while  ladies  are  present,  and  which,- 
mt  society  sudi  as  the  Busbridges  were  accustomed  to, 
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usurps  the  place  of  enlightened  conversation,  and  4 
rational  interchange  of  sentiment  and  opinion. 

Huddled  together  on  their  knees,  the  ears  of  two  | 
them  close  to  the  panels,  and  the  eye  of  the  third  appliQ 
to  the  key-hole  of  the  dining-parlour  door,  were  this  groi 
of  Ringsworth  Graces  detected  by  Mr.  James  Sutherlaoij 
as  he  quitted  the  room  on  his  way  to  the  bower  of  his  bl 
loved  Miss  Lazenby,  in  whose  absence  he  constantly  visita 
its  guardian  angel  in  the  hope  of  news.  As  he  touche 
the  lock,  they  took  wing  like  a  covey  of  partridges ;  bl 
their  flight,  though  precipitate,  was  unavailing.  Tb 
cracking  of  knees  and  ancles,  and  the  rustling  of  draper 
as  James  '*  put  them  up,''  betrayed  the  fluttering  fugp 
tives ;  and  their  already  horrified  brother-in-law  receiva 
in  the  spectacle  of  their  retreat,  a  fresh  specimen  of  tli 
breeding  and  accomplishments  by  which  his  newly-a( 
quired  connexions  were  so  unfavourably  distinguished. 

Little  did  the  calculating  lover  anticipate  what  wi 
awaiting  him  at  '*  Belmont  Establishment.*'  Hardl] 
perhaps,  will  my  reader  expect  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Train* 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lazenby,  thanking  her  f( 
her  candour,  and  praising  her  discernment,  and  invitin 
Mr.  James  Sutherland  to  town — explaining  the  pressui 
of  his  own  personal  business,  which  induced  him  to  tali 
this  measure,  and  actually  enclosing  a  civil  note  addresse 
to  his  intended  son-in-law,  requesting  the  pleasure  of 
visit  from  him. 

James  was  completely  overcome  by  the  excellence  an 
unportanceof  this  communication :  he  could  with  difficult 
restrain  himself  from  the  most  violent  expression  of  jc 
and  satisfaction, :  and  instantly  resolved  that  the  earl 
dawn  of  day  should  find  him  on  his  way  to  London ;  i 
which  resolution  he  was  much  strengthened  by  the  couns 
of  Mrs.  Trainer,  who  advised  his  starting  forthwith  po 
for  town.  It  would,  she  said,  evince  his  ardent  affectic 
for  Grace,  and  his  unmixed  respect  for  her  father.  "  B( 
sides,  James  Sutherland,"  said  Mrs.  Trainer,  **  there 
nothing  like  striking  while  the  iron's  hot." 

James  appeared  entirely  to  agree  with  his  anciei 
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msellor,  but  prudently  recollected,  in  the  midst  of  his 

ues,  that  there  was  a  heavy  night-coach  which  regu- 

rly  passed  through  Ringsworth  at  eleven  o'clock,  which 

rould  answer  all  the  purpose  of  a  post-chaise,   and  not 
st  one  quarter  as  much.     Mrs.  Trainer,  although  rally- 

ig  him  upon  his  ill-timed  economy,  admitted  the  justice 
l|Df  his  scheme,  and  accordingly  he  returned  to  the  home 
^iof  his  father  (how  profaned — ^he  did  not  stop  to  think)  to 
%rat  hid  plan  in  execution ;  and  after  giving  directions  to 
«it  servant  to  prepare  his  luggage  for  a  journey,  proceeded 
%>  take  leave  of  his  brother,  and,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
%iinnicate  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
^unicaUe  letter  from  old  Lazenby.  But,  alas !  when  he 
leached  the  billiard-room  for  that  purpose,  he  found 
^leorge  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  receiving  the  interesting  intelligence  which  he  had  to 
impart,  playing  high  at  the  game  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand with  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  a  first-rate  artist, 
while  the  care  of  the  score  was  solely  confided  to  the 
charge  of  the  tall  gentleman  in  the  stockinet  pantaloons. 
James  saw  that  any  attempt  at  business  would  be  vain 
in  the  present  state  of  things  ;  and,  therefore,  determined 
to  withdraw  himself  quietly,  merely  leaving  a  letter  for  his 
unfortunate  brother^  which  in  the  morning  he  might  be 
sufi&ciently  recovered  to  read.  As  he  crossed  the  hall 
{promising  as  his  own  circumstances  appeared),  his  heart 
felt  any  thing  but  light,  when  he  heard  the  ladies  in  the 
blue  drawing-room  romping  and  screaming,  and  laughing 
immoderately.  He  could  not  fail  to  reflect  upon  what 
formerly  were  the  customs  of  the  house,  nor,  so  reflecting, 
fail  to  contrast  that  which  was,  with  that  which  had  been. 
lie  retired  to  his  room,  and  wrote,  briefly  but  affection* 
ately,  to  George ;  and  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  found  himself  in  the  heavy  night-coach^ 
carrying  six  inside  and  twelve  out ;  which  vehicle  con- 
tained, besides  himself,  two  extensive  farmers,  both  as  to 
real  property  and  personal  dimensions,  and  a  young  per- 
son returning  to  London  from  a  rural  excursion  on  a  visit 
to  her  friends.  But  although  the  men  of  land  descanted 
•omewhat  diffusely  upon  tlie  varying  pcicet  q(  ^W^\.  ^xijl 
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barley;  and  although  the  young  person  seemed  vastly 
well  disposed  to  be  extremely  sociable  with  James,  James 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  devote 
any  share  of  his  attention  to  his  fellow-passengers. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  regret  the  fate  of  his 
thoughtless  brother ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  anticipate 
the  distress  of  his  mother  and  sister,  when  they  should  be 
informed,  as  they  doubtless  soon  would  be,  of  the  melan- 
choly change  of  affairs  at  Ringsworth  ;  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  for  James,  with  his  disposition  and  character, 
to  contemplate  all  these  scenes  and  events,  without  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  superior  judgment  and  pru- 
dence, and  feeling  the  futility  and  injudiciousness  of  all 
the  satirical  observations  which  his  connexions  had,  during 
his  past  life,  been  pleased  to  make  upon  his  precocious 
steadiness  and  premature  carefulness  in  worldly  matters. 
As  he  slumbered  on  his  way,  his  dreams  presented  to 
his  imagination  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  spark- 
ling diamonds ;  and  he  saw  his  Grace  all  mildness  and 
calmness,  pouring  from  a  cornucopia,  into  his  outstretched 
hands,  showers  of  rupees,  mohurs,  and  pagodas.  When 
he  awoke,  and  found  still  the  same  anticipations  haunting 
his  thoughts  and  pervading  his  mind,  the  journey  seemed 
lengthened,  the  horses  appeared  to  creep,  so  anxious  was 
the  ardent  swain  for  the  promised  interview  with  his  in- 
tended father-in-law. 

Every  thing,  "  yea,  the  great  globe  itself,"  shall  have  aa 
end ;  and  accordingly,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Mr.  James  Sutherland  extricated  himself  from  the  stage, 
and  having  disposed  his  ''body  politic"  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  directed  the  driver  to  carry  him  to  the  Hummums 
in  Covent- garden,  where,  as  he  would  not  be  expected 
to  breakfast  or  dine,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so^  he 
calculated   he   could  lodge  more  economically  than  at 
iny  fashionable  hotel,  where  dinners  are  dressed  on  the 
for  test  notice,  and  breakfasts  delicately  served  up,  at  a 
sides,  which  our  prudent  youth  was  pleased  to  consider 
nothingit. 

James  d  arduous  were  the  operations  of  James's  toilet; 
'as  taken  by  the  anxious  young  gentleman  to 
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«et  off  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  good  points  of  his 
face  and  figure.  He  had  dispensed,  for  the  present,  with 
the  attendance  of  his  servant,  because,  as  he  should  not 
immediately  want  him,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  re- 
main at  Ringsworth,  by  which  his  master  would  be  saved 
the  expense  of  keeping  him  in  the  metropolis ;  but  a  bar- 
ber of  Tavistock- street  celebrity  was  summoned  upon  the 
special  occasion,  and  James's  lank  hair,  under  his  skilful 
hands,  was  taught  to  curl  gracefully  d  la  Brutus  ;  strict 
orders  were  issued  that  his  boots  might  shine  in  all  the 
"  brightness  of  Day" — and  Martin ;  and  the  neckcloth, 
after  four  vain  attempts,  wrinkled  round  his  neck  in  folds, 
which  would  have  made  a  dandy  jealous. 

Away  to  Portland-place  did  my  hero  forthwith  betake 
himself;  his  heart  beat  rapidly  as  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  proposed  father-in-law's  house ;  his  knees  trembled, 
and  his  hands  were  chilly  cold.  But,  anxious  and  ardent 
as  was  his  heart,  he  was,  alas !  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed : — "  Mr.  Lazenby  and  his  daughter  were  out  of 
town  on  a  visit  at  Laytonstone,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

Now  was  it,  that  James  felt  mightily  embarrassed  how 
to  kill  time  till  the  Nabob's  return :  now  did  he  rejoice 
that  he  had  chosen  the  Hummums,  where  he  could  sleep, 
and  dine  wherever  "  cheap  and  nasty"  dinners  were  to  be 
had  :  and  accordingly,  after  wondering  a  little  at  the  great 
man's  remissness  in  leaving  London  after  having  invited 
him  to  call,  the  parsimonious  youth  proceeded  to  peram- 
bulate the  streets,  look  at  every  thing  which  was  to  be 
seen  gratis^  and  having  thrown  a  **  portion  "  of  tough 
roasted  mutton  into  his  stomach,  at  some  dark  economical 
dining-rooms  near  the  Strand,  he  proceeded  at  half-price 
to  the  pit  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  he  dissipated  his 
evening  in  witnessing  the  freaks  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  the 
.exhibition  of  which  so  completely  filled  him  with  alarm 
and  dread,  that,  upon  quitting  the  house,  he  actually  ran 
.'home  to  the  shelter  of  his  bed-room,  where,  alone,  he 
fancied  himself  secure  from  the  nocturnal  depredations  of 
those  well-dressed  vagabonds  and  under-bred  fools,  who 
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mistake  noise  for  wit,  rioting  for  fun,  and  all  sorts  of 
cality  for  **  life  and  spirit." 

The  next  morning,  James  received  an  apologetic 

from    Mr.   Lazenby    (to  whom  his  card  had  been 

warded),  who  was  still  in  the  country,  whither  he 

been  compelled  to  go  by  urgent  business,  requesting 

pleasure  of  seeing  him  the  day  following  that  on  whic 

received  his  letter,  at  one  o'clock.     This  note,  couchc 

the  most  friendly  terms,   served  to  sooth  all  James*i 

destroy  his  doubts,  and  reassure  his  hopes  ;  and,  (as  i 

almost  needless  to  add),  at  one  o'clock  precisely  on 

following  day,  Mr.  James  Sutherland  once  more  raised 

massive  knocker  pendent  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Alexai 

Ijazenby,  and,  in  less  than  half  a  minute  afterwards, 

ushered  into  a  magnificent  library,  where  one   of  s 

half-dozen  servants,  who  were  variously  grouped    al 

the  hall  when  he  first  entered,  requested  him  to  wait, 

informed  him  that  his  master  would  see  him  almost  im 

diately. 

James  gazed  round  the  room  with  a  most  pleasur 
sensation ;  and  although,  as  the  reader  may  easily  imag 
the  library  was  not  filled  with  books  belonging  to 
Jiewly-returned  Nabob,  who  had  taken  the  mansion  rei 
furnished,  still  there  was  an  air  of  affluence  and  con 
about  all  the  accompaniments,  which  cheered  the  hur 
eyes  of  the  politic  lover.  After  waiting  some  twe 
minutes,  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  suddenly  opei 
and  the  expectant  youth  summoned  into  the  sanctun 
the  Rajah. 

He  followed  the  servant  with  anxious  trepidation  ;  i 
irhen  he  entered  the  small  study  in  which  the  figun 
Mr.  Alexander  Lazenby  first    burst  upon  his  sight, 
•could  scarcely  distinguish  the  object  of  all  his  hopes 
fears. 

**  Mr.  Sutherland,  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  ush^ 
the  agitated  young  man  into  the  apartment. 

Mr.  Alexander  La^ie^Viv  rose,  advanced,  and  exteo 
his  hand  to  James,  who  bow«Mi  piofoundly  and  r^ 
rentiaOy* 
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*^  Pray  sit  you  down^  Mr.  SatHerland^'*  said  the  Nabob. 

Mr.  Sutherland  tacitly  obeyed. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  kept  waiting?** 

''  Only  a  few  minutes.  Sir,"  said  James. 

"  You  received  my  letter,  I  presume  V  inquired  tkel 
Nabob. 

^*  It  was  to  answer  that  in  person.  Sir,  that  1  imme- 
diately set    off   for    town    and    arrived    the   folk>wing 


morning." 


**  What !  I  hope  you  did  not  travel  all  night?"  said 
the  Nabob. 

*•  Yes,  Sir,  I  did,**  replied  James,  trustmg  to  good  for- 
tune that  the  aristocratic  Indian  would  not  push  bis  in« 
quiry  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  any  further. 

"  I  like  this  zeal,  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby  : 
"  it  has  the  air  of  that  gallantry  and  chivalrous  devotion 
to  the  fair  which  distinguished  the  cavaliers  of  the  olden 
time,  and  which,  although  some  vestiges  of  it  remained  in 
the  year  seventy-nine,  have  now,  I  fear,  made  way  for 
mere  listless  attention  or  commonplace  civility ;  I  must 
congratulate  Grace  upon  so  favourable  a  specimen  of 
your  affection.*^ 

**  Miss  Lazenby,  I  hope,  is  quite  well.  Sir  ?" 

**  She  is  quite  well,"  said  her  father ;  "  she  is  not  here 
at  present,  but  still  at  Laytonstone  on  a  visit  to  the  friend 
whose  sister  placed  her  at  Belmont  Establishment,  and 
who  has  a  very  sincere  regard  for  her ;  she  appears  per- 
fectly amiable,  J  think,  Mr.  Sutherland  ?"  added  the 
anxious  parent  interrogatively,  and  with  a  great  show  of 
interest. 

**  I  never  met  with  a  sweeter  disposition  in  my  life^ 
Sir,"  stammered  out  James. 

"  She  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Trainer,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  "  of  whom  I  must  confess  I 
have  heard  a  very  high  character. 

**  A  very  clever  woman,  I  assure  you.  Sir,"  answered 
Mr.  Sutherland,  whose  thoughts  reverted  at  the  moment 
to  her  son,  his  promotion  in  the  army,  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  his  own  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
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*'  She  speaks  of  you,  Mr.  Sutherland,  in  terms  of  the 
most  unqualified  praise/'  said  the  Rajah. 

James  bowed. 

"  And  Grace,  I  believe,  hears  that  praise  with  plea- 
sure." 

James  blushed,  and  bowed  still  lower. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Sutherland,"  continued  Lazenby,  "  had 
I  not  convinced  myself  of  her  opinion,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  with  an  invitation  to  London." 

James  continued  bowing  like  the  Speaker  at  an  im- 
peachment. 

**  Your  brother,  I  believe,  is  lately  married?"  asked 
Mr.  Lazenby. 

This  was  a  question  to  which  the  answer  was  full  of 
difficulty. 

*'  He  is,  Sir,"  said  James. 

"  A  beautiful  young  lady,  I  am  told  ?" 

"  Very  pretty  and  very  young,"  answered  her  brother- 
in-law. 

"  I  remember  your  father,  Sir,"  continued  the  Nabob, 
"  when  I  was  over  in  England  last, — ^that  was  before 
Grace  was  bom,  and  certainly  then  we  did  not  anticipate 
so  intimate  a  connexion  as  in  all  probability  will  eventually 
exist  between  us ; — he  was  an  excellent  man.  Sir." 

James  echoed  the  praise  of  his  deceased  parent. 

*'  I  expect  Grace  to  follow  me  home  to-day,"  observed 
Mr.  Lazenby,  "  and  I  honestly  confess  that  I  am  anxious 
to  see  you  together.  I  pique  myself  upon  being  a  man  of 
the  world  :  Mr.  Sutherland,  hasty  marriages  are  frequently 
subjects  of  long  repentance,  and — I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give a  father — I  should  feel  gratified  by  living  with  you 
both  for  a  short  time  previously  to  any  definite  ai range- 
ment — I  think  I  could  judge — I — " 

James  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  old  gentleman  very 
wisely  desired  to  form  an  opinion  of  him  before  he  con« 
eluded  the  bargain,  and  that  his  invitation  to  London  re- 
sembled in  some  sort  the  permission  granted  to  a  servant 
to  **  come  upon  trial."  This  was  exactly  what  James 
liked ;  for  he,   as  well   as  his  intended    father-in-law, 
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mightily  valued  himself  upon  a  certain  insight  into  cha- 
racter, and  a  prudential  accommodation  of  his  mind^ 
temper,  principles,  and  conversation,  to  the  man  and  his 
manners  with  whom  he  felt  it  important,  relatively  to  his 
own  advantage,  to  associate  himself;  he  therefore  readily 
caught  at  the  scheme,  and  began  his  insinuating  system 
by  expressing  his  admiration  of  Mr.  Lazenby's  paternal 
solicitude  for  Grace*s  comfort  and  happiness,  lauding  the 
justness  of  his  determination,  and  announcing  his  own 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  proposed  plan.  All  he  feared 
was,  that,  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  some  unex- 
pected denouement  at  Ringsworth,  the  history  of  his  in- 
considerate brother's  rash  connexion  with  the  Busbridges 
might  reach  the  ears  of  the  Nabob  pending  his  probation  : 
having,  however,  nothing  to  offer  against  the  arrange-? 
ment,  he  chimed  in  with  it  most  harmoniously. 

It  was,  as  I  said  before,  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Lazenby 
did  not  intend  to  advance  one  step  in  the  negotiation 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  real  state  of  his  child's 
feelings  towards  the  person  who  he  had  been  told  was  her 
lover;  and  when  he  invited  James  to  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock,  adding  that  he  hoped  so  long  as  he  stayed  in 
town  he  would  consider  the  invitation  general,  James  saw 
that  the  conference  for  that  morning  was  at  an  end,  and 
accordingly  withdrew  until  the  appointed  hour,  when  he 
was  for  the  first  time  to  be  domesticated  with  his  beloved 
Grace  and  her  opulent  sire. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  James  pass  a  happier  morning  in 
London  than  that  which  preceded  this  opening  dinner: 
there  was  an  air  of  bonhomie  about  the  Nabob,  singu^ 
larly  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  tramontane 
manners  of  the  race  in  general :  he  appeared  as  if  he  had 
always  moved  in  good  society,  and  had  as  little  of  the 
rust  of  the  resident  in  his  conduct,  as  of  sallowness  in  his 
complexion :  he  was  quite  a  phcEnix  of  an  Indian,  and 
James  saw,  in  his  candour  and  amiable  solicitude  for  his 
daughter,  an  earnest  of  that  liberality  and  warmth  which 
were  to  crown  his  toils  and  assiduity  with  wealth  and  hap- 
piness. 
•     At  seven,  James  entered  the  drawing-ioom   ol  \xv^ 
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father-in-law's  mantion,  and  there,  attended  by  a  smart 
middle-aged  lady,  well  rouged  and  much  ringleted,  sat 
bis  beloved  Grace.  She  receired  him  mildly  and  placidly, 
and  without  the  smallest  emotion  allowed  him  to  shaks 
her  cold  unclosen  hand,  without  indulging  even  in  the  re^ 
laxation  of  a  smile,  and  proceeded  to  introduce  him  to 
ber  guardian  angel  Mrs.  Chatterton,  unblushing  and  un* 
abashed. 

From  the  embarrassment  which  any  other  pair  of  lovers 
would  have  felt,  the  volatile  chaperon  speedily  relieted 
this  devoted  couple :  she  launched  into  an  animated  detail 
of  their  morning*s  drive, — their  visit  to  one  place,  thek 
call  at  another ;  and  astonished  James  not  more  by  her 
own  excellent  spirits  and  vivacity,  than  by  the  striking 
contrast  they  afforded  to  the  still  life  of  his  Dulcinea. 

Just  before  dinner,  Mr.  Lazenby  entered  the  drawing* 
room,  attended  by  a  remarkably  handsome,  elegant,  well- 
dressed  man,  whom  he  introduced  as  Colonel  Fitzmaurice, 
and  who  made  his  advances  to  the  ladies  with  an  air  and 
manner  little  calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  or  sooth  the 
solicitude  of  James,  who  had  hoped  that  the  party  would 
have  been  strictly  confined  to  the  family.   He  was  doomed^ 
however,  to  more  disappointments ;  for  almost  immediately 
afterwards  two  new  arrivals  were  announced, — Mr.  Curry 
and  Mr.  Rice,  both  Directors  of  that  gigantic  monopoly 
which  rears  its  head  authoritatively  in  Leadenhall-street— 
old  friends  of  Lazenby,  who  were  also  presented  to  the 
young  mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  then  to  James,  in  a 
manner  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  something  very 
consolatory  in  it,  as  far  as  his  worldly  views  were  con- 
cerned, seeing  that  it  was  evidently  understood  amongst 
them  that  Ae  was  the  son-in-law  elect ;  indeed  some  ob- 
servations  made,  loudly  enough  for  him  to  hear,  convinced 
him  that  these  friends  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Lazenby 
to  canvass  his  qualities  and  manners,  a,s  a  sporting  man 
musters  a  party  of  judges  to  descant  upon  the  points  of  a 
horse  which  he  has  formed  a  design  of  purchasing. 

At  length  a  relief  to  James  was  sounded  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner ;  and  if  any  doubts  had  remained 
on  his  mind  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  assembled 
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party»  they  would  have  vanished ,  when  Lazenby,  offering^ 
toB  aim  to  Mrs.  Chattertoo,  said  to  the  doubting  lover^ 
**  Mx,  Sutherland,  will  you  take  care  of  Grace  ? — our 
other  friends  are  at  home ;" — this  sealed  the  affair,  and 
with  trembling  steps  he  led  his  fair  charge  down  stairs, 
the  Colonel  ai^  the  Directors  following  tardily,the  tedious- 
ness  of  their  descent. being  enlivened  by  sundry  observa-^ 
lions  made  amongst  themselves,  which  appeared,  by  the 
mirth  which  they  excited,  to  be  remarkably  entertaining. 

At  dinner  James  was  seated  next  his  amiable  Grace* 
and  during  the  repast  several  sly  innuendos  and  jests  were 
bandied  about,  each  tending  to  confirm  the  determination 
of  all  parties  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  speculator, 
whose  assiduities  were  received  by  Grace  with  a  sort  of 
negative  satisfaction,  occasionally  amounting  to  some- 
thing almostlike  pleasure. 

Sutherland  could  not  but  duly  appreciate  the  studied 
reserve  of  the  gay  Colonel  towards  his  intended.  Indeed, 
so  scrupulously  cold  and  distant  was  he  in  his  manner 
towards  the  young  lady,  that  James  thought  it  almost 
approached  to  rudeness:  while  the  elders  of  the  party* 
appeared  to  his  anxious  eyes  to  treat  her  with  less  at- 
tention and  ceremony  than  he  felt  were  due  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Lazenby,  or  than  he,  were  he  actually  married, 
should  have  considered  adequate  to  the  claims  of  the 
wife  of  Mr.  James  Sutherland. 

Dinner  ended,  and  the  ladies  retired,  the  conversation 
turned  iipon  occurrences  long  since  past,  and  those  olden 
times,  in  which  the  shaking  of  the  pagoda-tree  was  an 
operation  more  generally  performed,  and  with  greater 
success,  than  in  these  modem  days  of  moderation  and 
economy;  and  James,  of  whom  Colonel  Fitzmaurice 
before-mentioned  took  not  the  smallest  notice,  felt  him- 
self completely  *' basketed"  in  the  midst  of  discussions 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  Civil  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  names,  however  important  the  person- 
ages themselves  might  be  at  Bundelcund  or  Furruckabad, 
no  civilized  himian  being  had  ever  by  any  chance  heard 
of  before. 

Fitzmaurice,  who  had  rather  pleased  James  m  \]l;i^  e.^\^ 
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part  of  the  evening  by  his  delicate  reserve  towards  Grace, 
almost  excited  his  anger  by  the  supercilious  manner 
which  he  assumed  towards  himself  as  it  grew  later ;  and  a 
few  attempts  made  at  conversation  with  him  having  been 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  imperturbed  serenity  with  which 
he  replied  to  James's  remarks,  nothing  like  an  advance  of 
their  acquaintance  seemed  probable,  when  the  master  of 
the  iiouse,  seeing  that  his  intended  son-in-law  was  uncom- 
fortable, which  his  manner  sufficiently  proclaimed,  en* 
deavoured  to  draw  him  out  of  his  dilemma  into  the 
debate,  by  asking  him  if  his  brother's  wife  was  a  Scotch- 
woman. 

James  was  tremblingly  alive  to  any  discussion  upon 
this  ticklish  point,  and  replied  that  he  believed  not — from 
the  North,  but  not  Scotch. 

**  What  was  her  name  ?"  inquired  Lazenby. 
"  Bus — bridge,"  faltered  out  James,  in  a  manner  stu- 
diously slovenly,  in  the  hope  of  disguising  her  patronymic, 
so  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  Brasbridge,  or  Barbridge, 
or  Bainbridge,  or  any  bridge,  in  short,  but  that  which  it 
really  was. 

"  Busbridge,"  repeated  Mr.  Lazenby,  as  dreadfully 
correct  as  possible. 

"  'Gad !"  said  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,who  at  length  seemed 
disposed  to  join  in  the  conversation,  ^'  I  never  heard  that 
name  but  once,  and  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  family 
of  consideration  who  bore  it.  I  had  a  rascally  servant 
with  me  in  Flanders  of  the  name  of  Busbridge,  and  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  in  him.  The  fellow,  one  night, 
marched  off  during  ray  absence,  carrying  with  him  two  or 
three  snuff-boxes,  a  picture  or  two,  and  upwards  of  a 
hundred  Napoleons.  I  set  the  police  after  him,  but  he 
escaped  me,  and  all  that  I  could  learn  was,  that  he  had  a 
father  as  great  a  rogue  as  himself,  that  there  was  a  large 
family  of  them  quite  as  bad,  and  that  the  female  part  of 
the  group  were  as  much  distinguished  for  their  virtues  as 
the  sons,  only  in  a  different  way.  However,  I  saw  there 
was  no  use  pursuing  the  thing,  and  so  the  fellow  got  off 
to  America." 

The  onlv  doubt  in  James's  mind  at  this  moment  was, 
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whether  the  Ck>lonel  actually  knew  the  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  of  his  vivacious  sister-in-law,  and  had 
brought  forward  this  anecdote  to  account  to  James  for  the 
hauteur  with  which  he  had  treated  him  during  the  day ;  or 
whether  the  anecdote  was  accidentally  introduced,  as. 
many  anecdotes  are,  in  many  places,  which,  of  all  others, 
ought  not  for  the  world  to  be  mentioned. 

James  smiled,  looked  awkward,  and  felt  excessively  sick. 
Lazenby  made  an  observation  upon  the  general  miscon^ 
duct  of  servants,  and  the  great  deterioration  every  thing 
had  undergone  during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years ;  in 
which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  one  of  the  important  mem- 
bers of  Leadenhall-street,  to  all  of  whose  dicta  James 
most  complacently  assented ;  wishing  himself,  it  must  be 
confessed,  any  where  but  where  he  was,  and  wishing  still 
more  devoutly  that  the  gallant  Colonel  Fitzmaurice  had 
been  fighting  his  country's  battles  in  Flanders  at  that  very 
moment  instead  of  dining  in  Portland- place. 

A  thundering  knock  at  the  door  announced  an  arrival 
— some  refreshers  for  the  evening.  Colonel  Fitzmaurice 
became  for  a  moment  suddenly  animated. 

"  Colonel,"  said  Lazenby,  "  that  is  your  summons." 

The  Colonel  smiled  graciously,  looked  some  unutterable 
things,  and  began  to  wash  out  his  mouth ;  and  having 
proceeded  to  clean  his  teeth  deliberately  and  in  detail 
with  the  napkin,  he  wiped  his  hands,  folded  it  up,  and 
depositing  it  upon  the  table  (thereby  unconsciously  half 
(*elipsing  James's  plate),  rose,  kissed  his  left  hand  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  retired  to  the  drawing-room. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  young  man,"  observed  Mr.  Curry, 
as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  Extremely  gentlemanly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rice. 

**  He  is  perfect,  I  think,"  said  Lazenby. 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  Colonel  Fitzmaurice  before,  Mr. 
Sutherland  ?" 

"  Never,  Sir,"  replied  James,  as  indeed  he  thought  Mr. 
Lazenby  might  have  surmised  by  his  manner ;  wishing, 
moreover,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  might  never  meet  him 
again. 
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How  are  his  afiairs  gettiog  on  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Cony. 

Is  be  recruiting  V* 

Oh  yes/'  said  Lazenby ;  '*  there  are  trustees  appointed^ 
and  the  property  is  at  nurse.  Of  course,  when  he  comes 
to  the  title,  his  father's  ^tailed  estates  descend  to  him, 
and  his  object  is  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  property  wholly 
untouched  till  that  time ;  he  is,  therefore,  starving  himsdf 
upon  some  two  or  three  thousand  a-year,  till  the  erait 
occurs,  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  cannot  be  Tory  far 
distant." 

'^  That  place  of  his  in  Gloucestershire  is  a  beautKvI 
thing,"  observed  Mr.  Rice. 

"  Magnificent !"  said  Lazenby. 

^'  Wb^n  was  his  father  created  a  Peer  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Curry. 

'*  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  I  dare  say  Emma  can  telL 

''  Oh,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  ^AaC  replied  Mr 
Curry,  with  a  laugh,  which  evidently  meant  something. 

Emma ! — now  who  the  deuce  is  Emma  ?  thought  James, 
and  to  what  Barony  is  this  man  heir  ?  and  why  is  Mr. 
Lazenby  so  much  interested  about  him  ? — ^These  were  all 
important  subjects  of  speculation  to  our  young  friend, 
from  the  consideration  of  which,  however,  and  from  the 
dinner-parlour,  he  was  summoned  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  party  to  coffee. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  James  perceived, 
in  addition  to  Grace  and  Mrs.  Chatterton,  two  ladies 
seated  on  the  sofa. — One  was  old  and  haggard,  and  on 
her  head  she  wore  a  sable  velvet  hat,  loaded  with  plumes 
of  feathers  of  the  same  colour ;  in  her  ears  hung  pendant 
diamonds,  top  and  drop  ;  around  her  shrivelled  neck  and 
arms  were  displayed  a  brilliant  necklace  and  bracelets ; 
purchased  roses  decked  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and  bor* 
rowed  ringlets  revelled  on  her  wrinkled  forehead.  In 
heaps  upon  her  parchment  bosom  lay  the  modest  lily 
pulverised,  which,  contrasted  with  her  old  and  bilious* 
looking  point-lace  tucker,  produced  upon  the  ancient 
skin  it  was  intended  to  adorn,  a  similar  effect  to  that 
which  assiduous  poulterers  impart  to  breasts  of  venerable 
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ducks  and  geese  befc»e  they  despatch  them  to  their  cus- 
tomers. 

This  lady  was  Mrs.  Fisherton.  At  her  side  sat  a  young 
creature,  flirtiog  assiduously  with  James's  bane,  the 
Honourable  Colonel,  who  appeared  to  be  her  devoted 
cavalier,  and  who  was  leaning  backward  on  the  sofa,  lis- 
tening listlessly  to  her  agreeable  observations. 

She  was  somewhat  above  the  ordinary  height  of  women, 
her  profile  strictly  Grecian,  her  figure  perfect  symmetry, 
her  eyes  full  of  expression,  her  manners  full  of  grace  and 
elegance.  There  was  a  look  of  talent  in  her  countenance  ; 
and,  lighted  up  as  it  was  by  the  animated  conversation  in 
which  she  was  engaged  with  Fitzmaurice,  it  beamed  upon 
James  as  something  of  another  world.  It  must  be  owned 
that  the  effect  of  contrast,  as  Grace  sat  opposite*  to  her, 
was  more  striking  than  satisfactory  to  our  young  lover. 

This  was  Emma, — the  elder  lady's  daughter. 

'^  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby  familiarly,  and  with 
a  patronizing  air,  leading  him  to  the  sparkling  matron, 
**  This  is  my  sister,  Mrs.  Fisherton  ; — TMs,  Anne,"  con- 
tinned  he,  "  is  Mr.  Sutherland. ** 

Mrs.  Fisherton  bowed  her  head  courteously,  and  the 
-diamonds  glittered  in  her  ears,  and  the  plumes  waved 
over  her  head. 

The  name  of  Sutherland  caught  the  ears  of  Emma ;  and 
as  James  was  nndergoing  tiie  awful  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion  to  the  dowager,  the  lovely  girl  turned  herself  round, 
snd  hastily  surveying  him,  turned  back  again  towards 
Fitzmaurice  and  said  something,  the  purport  of  which 
nobody  except  the  Colonel  heard — his  exclamation  of 
"  Capital !"  however,  proclaimed  that  it  must  have  been 
of  a  somewhat  j^i^Manfe  nature. 

"  Etnroa,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  **  allow  me  to  present 
Mr.  Sutherland  to  you." 

Emma,  suddenly  recovering  from  the  languid  lounge  in 
which  she  had  been  indulging,  and  drawing  her  fine  fea- 
Huies  into  a  freeziug  state  of  decomm,  iK>Be  from  her  seat, 
and  made  Mr.  Suth^land  a  curtsey  «o  profound  and 
MTious  Aat  it  «nttrdy  overoame  the  irustic  swain,  who« 
«teppiiig  liaokward  to  letum  her  salntatioa  wifti  %.  ^nkRftl>^ 
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bow,  most  wofully  disturbed  the  economy  of  a  salver  of 
Sevres  coffee-cups,  with  which  a  servant  was  approaching 
the  Colonel.  The  confusion  arising  from  this  little  con- 
tretemps was  quite  amusing  to  Emma,  who  had  previously 
perceived  what  must  inevitably  happen,  but  who  was  too 
well-bred  to  allow  any  possible  danger  to  interfere  with 
the  due  performance  of  the  ceremony  in  which  she  was 
engaged. 

The  eclat  produced  by  this  momentary  disaster  having 
a  little  subsided,  James,  who  felt  all  his  fortitude  unequal 
to  any  further  progress  in  an  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Fisherton,  seated  himself  beside  his  Grace,  and  began,  in 
an  under- tone,  that  sort  of  conversation  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  indulge  at  **  Belmont  Establishment^:"'  made  the 
most  minute  inquiries  after  his  fair  one*s  health,  and  whe- 
ther she  had  been  troubled  with |  the  toothach  lately,— 
asked  when  she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Trainer, — wondered 
how  her  favourite  black  cat  was,  and  recalled  to  her  re- 
collection some  interesting  incidents  which  had  occurred 
at  the  Establishment,  in  which  the  said  cat  and  a  spaniel 
of  his  own  were  principally  concerned.  Grace,  who  was 
fully  adequate  to  this  sort  of  colloquy,  answered  all  his 
questions  with  a  calm  precision  and  an  amiable  insen^ 
sibility,  which  he,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
attributed  entirely  to  unsophistication  and  amiability ;  he 
was  doomed,  however,  soon  to  learn  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  style  of  conversation  which  his  fair  one 
adopted,  and  that  in  which  such  girls  as  Emma  Fisherton 
are  pleased  occasionally  to  indulge. 

"  Emma,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Fisherton,  "  what  were 
the  names  of  those  people  we  met  at  dinner  at  Lord 
George's  on  Tuesday  V 

"  Whom  do  you  mean.  Ma  V*  said  Emma, — "  that 
hideous  old  woman  with  the  horrid  daughters  V* 

*'  I  mean  the  girl  you  nick-named  Medusa/'  said  the 
venerable  parent. 

<<  Oh  !  I  quite  forget  what  they  call  themselves,"  said 
Emma  ;*  *  the  brother  was  exquisite !-— I  never  saw  such  .a 
person  in  my  life;  he  sat  next  me  at  dinner,  and  kcyl 
pressing  me  to  eat,  as  if  I  should  have  said  No  if  J  meap^ 
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Yes  ; — he  asked  me  to  drink  wine,  when  I  had  got  a  large 
glass  full  of  some  dreadful  Madeira,  I  think  it  was  called, 
he  kept  making  inquiries  every  five  minutes  why  I  did  not 
finish  it  ? — and  asked  if  I  did  not  like  wine,  and  whether 
I  would  have  any  other  V* 

"  I  think  they  were  called  Hogman/'  said  Mrs.  Fish- 
erton." 

"  Hogman  was  the  name,  my  dear  Ma,"  replied  Emma. 
"  I  wish  you  had  been  there,"  continued  the  vivacious 
.girl,  turning  to  the  Colonel,  **  you  would  have  died  with 
laughing  at  the  whole  party.  1  cannot  imagine  how  dear 
Lady  George  can  allow  Lord  George  to  have  such  people 
at  the  house.  I  asked  the  beau  of  the  family  whether  he 
was  at  Almack's  last  Wednesday  ? — He  said  '  No,  but 
that  he  was  there  on  Friday.' — '  Friday,'  said  J,  *  surely 
there  was  no  ball  that  evening?' — and  what  do  you  think 
"he  answered  ? — *  Oh !  yes.  Miss  !  there  was ;  —the  Cale- 
donian Assembly,  Miss,  for  I  was  at  it !'  " 

A  burst  of  laughter  at  the  savage  ignorance  of  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Hogman  ran  through  the  saloon. 

**  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Fisherton,  '*  I  really  thought  I 
should  have  expired,  as  I  told  Lady  George  the  moment 
they  were  gone,  with  watching  the  poor  young  man  at 
dinner — the  agony  he  underwent  in  eating  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  economy  of  his  dress! — do  you  know,  it 
really  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  no  tie  in  the  world  he 
valued  half  so  mnch^s  his  neckcloth  ?" 

**  And  the  quantity  he  ate  !"  rejoined  Emma,  *^it  re- 
minded me  of  the  day  aunt  Jane  took  me  to  an  Easter 
dinner  at  the  Mansion-house,  somewhere  in  the  city  !" 

"  What  were  the  girls  like  V*  inquired  the  Honourable 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  without  entirely  opening  either  his 
eyes  or  his  mouth,  and  without  moving  one  muscle,  or,  as 
it  seemed,  caring  one  straw  whether  his  question  was  even 
answered  or  not. 

"  Vulgar  beyond  measure !"  said  Emma,  "  with  thick 
red  elbows,  and  skin  like  nutmeg-graters,  dressed  exactly 
after  the  prints  in  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  and  smelling  of 
mttsk  and  lavender-water." 

A  genecal.groan  resounded.    '^ Jtfonsters  V  .e^^CM\^ft^ 
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the  Colonel;  and  turning  suddenly  round  to  Jame 
Sutherland,  to  wbom  he  had  nerer  thought  proper  pic 
Tiously  to  address  one  syllable,  said  in  a  patronizing  tone 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  **  Mr.  Sudberiand,  are  yo 
fond  of  music  ?" 

The  abruptness  of  the  question  startled  James,  whc 
however,  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  the  moment 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  concluding  that  Ghrace  wa 
the  object  of  the  attack,  and  that  the  Ck>lonel  was  anxiou 
to  draw  her  out  and  exhibit  her  accomplishments  on  di 
pianoforte. 

"  Miss  Fisherton,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  ^*  here  is  a  sup 
pliant  swain, — Mr.  Sutherland  is  dying  to  hear  you 
harp," 

Emma  bowed  with  affected  cirility  and  evident  disdai 
towards  James,  who  felt  ready  to  sink  through  the  flooi 
conscious  that  he  had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  that  h 
would  rather  have  died  than  take  the  liberty  of  makin 
such  a  request. 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  she,  addressing  herself  in  repi 
entirely  to  the  Colonel,  ''  I  would,  but  Rossini  tells  m 
that  I  spoil  his  music  by  embellishing  it  too  much, — and 
am  quite  cross  with  him,  and  have  vowed  not  to  sing  an 
more." 

^*  The  man  is  unwarrantably  discontented,  as  I  tak 
it,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  and  we  defy  him  : — Come,  Mil 
Fisherton, — let  me  lead  you  to  the  harp." 

**  No,  no,  we  shall  disturb  the  whist  people,''  sai 
£mma,  who  had,  ten  minutes  before,  made  up  her  mho 
to  astonish  James  Sutherland  with  her  playing,  and  ha 
already  drawn  off  her  gloves  for  that  express  purpose. 

**  The  whist  people,"  «aid  the  Colonel,  **  will  nen 
hear  one  note  of  it." 

*^  Do  you  know,^  said  Emma  to  the  Colonel  in  a  faal 
whisper,  as  if  making  a  flattering  confidence,  **  the  od 
reasdn  why  I  don't  like  my  uncle^s  arrangements  herci 
has  always  having  that  doleful  rubber !" 

**  Upon  tny  honoar,  it  is  an  extraordinary  propensity; 
said  the  Colonel. 
/^  And  they  doa^  play  shorte  I"  aflMed  EnoHU 
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**  Goths  !*•  said  Fitzmaurice — "  If  that  be  really  the 
case,  never  mind  them.  What  does  it  signify  what 
we  do?" 

"  You  play,  Grace,"  said  Emma,  kindly  to  her  cousin 
"  don't  you  V* 

"  Oh !  very  little  indeed,"  answered  the  timid  unas- 
suming Grace. 

"  Come,  come,"  continued  the  Colonel,  coaxingly  and 
winningly  ;  at  the  same  time  gently  pressing  the  fair 
creature  towards  the  instrument,  and  seeming  to  think 
that  any  thing  like  courtesy  or  attention  to  the  young  lady 
of  the  house  was  quite  superfluous — "  Come,  come," — 
and  ,'saying,  "  Come,  come,  fifty  times  at  least,  with  dif- 
ferent intonations,  he  gently  forced  her  ("  nothing  loth," 
k  must  be  owned),  towards  the  harp. 

Emma,  after  this  pretty,  interesting  display  of  re- 
luctance, proceeded  to  her  pedestal,  and  rapidly  striking 
a  few  chords,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  her  being  a  first-rate  performer,  she  began  first  to 
discover  that  her  fingers  were  cold,  then  that  the  harp  was 
dreadfully  out  of  tune,  then  that  it  was  a  dreadful  harp, 
then  that  she  had  no  music,  and  then  again  that  she  should 
disturb  the  card-players ;  till,  after  a  certain  quantity  of 
pressing  and  entreating,  she  at  length  began  an  air  and 
variations,  which  she  executed  with  the  most  surprising 
and  tormenting  brilliancy.  The  sound  of  the  instrument 
brought  back  Mrs.  Chatterton,  who  had  retired  to  watch 
the  whist,  in  order  to  give  the  two  pair  of  lovers  fair  time 
and  opportunity  to  carry  on  their  little  flirtations, — a 
favour  which  James,  who  was  chiefly  employed  in  watch- 
ing Miss  Fisherton,  did  not  appear  either  duly  to  appre- 
ciate, or  properly  to  avail  himself  of.  Emma,  however, 
grew  enthusiastic  ;  she  played  and  played  incessantly, 
with  the  Colonel  languishing  on  one  side  of  her  and  Mrs. 
Chatterton  on  the  other,  until  past  midnight,  when  her 
mother's  carriage  was  announced. 

Mrs.  Chatterton  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  reserve  of 
James  and  Grace,  who  hardly  exchanged  a  syllable  during 
this  lengthened  exhibition ;  Grace  having  nothing  parti- 
cular to  say,  and  James  being  sufficiently  \giiOT9iXiX  oi  ^e 
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ways  of  the  world  to  imagine  it  necessary  to  keep  silence 
during  a  musical  performance,  whereas  in  fact,  as  every 
body  knows,  the  first  chord  of  a  young  lady's  harp  is  the 
established  and  recognised  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  general  conversation. 

The  cloying  kindness  of  these  amateur  exhibiters  is 
actually  overcoming :  for  when  once  the  first  painful  cere- 
mony of  solicitation  is  over,  once  the  ^^  premier  pas'* 
taken,  (and  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^**)  their 
liberality  is  unbounded,  and  whole  books  full  of  charming 
morceaux  are  gone  through  with  a  persevering  assiduity, 
which  nothing  but  the  happy  announcement  of  carriages,  or 
the  absolute  defection  of  the  majority  of  the  party,  can 
possibly  put  a  stop  to. 

James,  at  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Fisherton's  perform- 
ance, thought  it  but  right  to  declare  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  so  delightful  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  ;  Grace  protested  that  it  was  perfection.  Mrs.  Chat- 
terton  exclaimed,  and  the  Colonel  vowed,  and  every  body 
thought  the  matter  ended  ; — but  they  were  deceived ;  for 
the  rubber  being  concluded,  Mr.  Lazenby  begged  Emma 
to  give  him  only  three  things, — the  Persian  Air,  the  Palan- 
quin-bearer's Song,  and  the  Nautch  Dance,  which  he  had 
got  written  down  at  Futtyghur — all  of  which  were  duly 
performed,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Messrs.  Curry  and 
Rice,  whose  juvenility  seemed  to  return  at  the  sound  of 
the  discordant  jingling  which  fell  upon  their  ears ;  and 
innumerable  jokes  and  allusions  (which  fortunately  were 
wholly  unintelligible  to  the  profane)  passed  between  the 
trio  of  retired  nabobs. 

At  length  the  moment  of  separation  came  ;  the  carriages 
were  called  up,  and  the  ladies  retired.  Mr.  Lazenby 
beckoned  James  aside,  and  begged  to  see  him  at  one  the 
next  day,  adding  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  ladies  would 
enlist  him  under  their  banners  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
The  Rajah  also  invited  him  specially  to  dinner.  James, 
quite  delighted  with  these  indubitable  proofs  of  the  Burrah 
Saib's  good  opinion  and  kind  intentions  towards  himt 
took  leave,  and  on  his  departure,  fancied  that  he  extorted 
something  like  a  smile  of  approbation  from  Miss  Lazenby; 
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he  took  her  little  cold  hand,  as  usual,  within  his  own,  and 
pressed  it — in  vain — it  dropped  from  his  grasp  as  if  it  had 
been  lifeless,  and  he  quitted  the  house  with  all  Emma's 
beauties  dancing  before  his  eyes,  thinking,  charming  as 
she  actually  was,  how  much  more  agreeable  Grace  would 
be  if  she  were  but  a  little  more  animated. 

Such  dreams  James  enjoyed ;  such  congenial  visions 
flitted  before  him  in  his  slumbers ;  such  reflections  cheered 
bis  waking  moments,  as  are  indescribable :  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  style  in  which  his  father-in-law 
lived ;  the  prospect  not  only  of  participating  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  his  establishment,  and  all  the  gaieties  of  his 
parties  during  his  life-time,  but  of  actually  and  entirely 
possessing  the  wealth,  and  enjoyments  which  wealth  pro- 
duces, after  the  old  gentleman's  retirement  to  another  and 
a  better  world ;  the  calculations  which  he  lay  making  as  to 
the  most  economical  mode  of  keeping  up  a  great  appear- 
ance ;  the  resolutions  he  formed  as  to  what  sum  he  should 
receive  down  by  way  of  portion ;  the  consideration  where 
he  should  fix  his  residence  ;  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
behare  towards  his  brother,  under  the  circumstances  of 
bis  unfortunate  connexion  with  the  Busbridges,  of  whose 
family,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  Colonel  Fitz- 
maurice's  rascally  valet  was  actually  a  worthy  member ; 
"what  number  of  servants  he  should  keep ;  what  horses, 
what  carriages : — all  these  momentous  concerns  kept  his 
mind  in  active  employment ;  and  it  was  not  till  near 
eleven  that  he  found  himself  at  breakfast  in  the  New 
Hummums  coffee-room. 

The  post  arrived,  and  brought  letters  from  Bath  and 
from  Ringsworth.  That  from  his  sister  was  full  of  tender 
solicitude  about  hiniy  and  of  apprehension  as  to  George's 
comfort.  The  dreadful  absence  of  all  intellectual  wealth, 
Jane  thought,  would  of  itself  blight  the  bright  prospect  of 
happiness;  but  the  actual  substitution  of  sensuality  for 
sentiment, — evident  signs  of  which  had  displayed  them- 
selves in  Mrs.  George  Sutherland's  conduct  and  character 
during  the  stay  of  her  mother-in-law  and  Jane  at  Rings- 
worth, — must,  as  the  anxious  girl  was  convinced,  produce 
certain  misery.    The  old  lady  and  her  daugbleT,)ft.o>weNex  ^ 
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were  in  good  health,  and  most  anxious  to  hear  more  of 
James,  and,  through  him,  of  George;  for  the  head  of  the 
house  was  but  an  indifferent  correspondent,  and  held  letter- 
writing,  when  the  writer  had  nothing  to  say,  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

That  being  the  avowed  principle  of  Mr.  George  Suther- 
land, James  was  assured,  when  he  saw  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  that  something  actually  had  happened,  which  he 
considered  of  importance ;  and  all  the  apprehension  he 
felt  in  breaking  the  seal  of  the  despatch  from  Ringsworth 
was,  that  some  event  had  occurred  in  the  menage  which 
might  possibly  interfere  with  his  own  views  and  prospects. 
But,  as  he  read  the  following  description  of  his  brother's 
iinhappiness,  and  ascertained  that  his  distress  did  not 
immediately  affect  his  own  interests,  he  became  gradually 
relieved  from  his  needless  perturbation  and  groundless 
apprehensions.     The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

Hingswortb,  June  8th. 

"  Dear  Jabies, — To  be  laughed  at  when  one  means  to 
be  serious  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  painful  things  in 
the  world.  I  seldom  have  tried  to  put  on  grave  airs  or 
sad  looks  ;  and  whenever  I  have  made  the  attempt,  I  have 
generally  failed.  At  this  very  moment  I  honestly  declare 
to  you  that  I  am  suffering  deeply  and  bitterly ;  and  yet  I 
am  sure,  when  you  read  the  detail  of ^  my  distresses,  you 
will  laugh  at  me,  and  say — truly  enough — that  I  have 
brought  them  all  upon  myself. 

"  If  I  had  attended  to  the  counsel  of  a  younger  brother 
—younger  in  years,  but  much  my  senior  in  wisdom — I 
should  now  have  been,  as  you,  J  trust,  will  shortly  be, 
comfortably,  respectably,  and  happily  established  in  the 
world ; — but  I  have  ever  been  the  giddy,  foolish,  hair- 
brained  fellow  you  used  to  call  me.  Why,  why,  my  dear 
James,  did  not  you  go  with  me  to  that  infernal  watering*^ 
place  ?  had  you  been  at  my  elbow,  I  am  sure  I  should 
have  been  spared  all  this.*' 

Very  true,  thought  James ;  but  then,  perhaps,  I  should 
have  lost  Grace  Lazenby  by  the  trip :  and  so  he  philoso- 
phically satisfied  himself  with  the  prudence  of  his  conduct, 
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which,  in  all  probability,  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
brother's  ruin.  He  sipped  his  tea,  buttered  a  new  square 
of  toast,  ate  a  bit,  and  recommenced  reading. 

"  In  the  first  place,  dear  James,  Emily's  father  has 
written  to  me,  recounting  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
abominable  affair  at  Liverpool,  informing  me  that  he  is  at 
Lancaster  tread- mill,  living  upon  oatmeal  porridge,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  weekly ;  that  his  Sunday's 
dinner  is  half  a  pound  of  boiled  beef;  and  that  he  has  to 
mount  thirty-eight  times  the  height  of  the  Monument 
€very  day.  The  favour  he  asks  is,  that  I  will  make  interest 
to  get  him  speedily  transported,  according  to  his  sentence. 
Only  consider,  my  dear  James,  the  head  of  the  Suther- 
lands  of  Ringsworth  making  interest  with  Mr.  Peel  to  get 
his  father-in-law  transported  by  way  of  a  personal  favour ! 
What  am  I  to  do? — It  is  a  question  I  cannot  myself 
answer;  but  these  foreign  difficulties,  as  I  consider  them, 
are  inferior,  in  point  of  personal  inconvenience,  to  the 
disarrangements  of  rtiy  domestic  affairs.  The  Major  and 
the  Lieutenant  wec^  so  extremely  careless  in  their  conduct 
towards  my  wifef's  sisters,  that  the  women-servants  here 
would  not  stay  in  the  family ;  poor  old  Winter  the  house- 
keeper has  actually  left  me ;  and  even  this,  my  dear 
James,  is  not  all ; — poor  Carr,  my  father's  faithful  Carr, 
my  excellent  Carr,  is  dead — the  late  hours  and  bustle 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  he  is  at  this  moment  lying  a 
corpse  on  the  bed  which  for  fifty-two  years  he  had  occupied 
in  this  house, 

'*  All  this  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  few  days 
since  your  departure;  which,  I  verily  believe,  brought 
things  to  a  crisis,  for  certainly  the  girls  stood  more  in  awe 
of  you  than  of  any  body  else.  I  have  been  forced  to  beg 
them  to  leave  us,  and  they  are  gone  with  \heiv  friends,  the 
Major  and  the  Lieutenant,  on  a  tour.  The  thing,  my 
dear  James,  is  too  glaring  to  be  concealed  ;  and  however 
much  I  may  dislike  completely  *  knocking  under'  to  my 
younger  brother,  I  am  obliged  to  admit  my  folly  and  in- 
discretion, and  apply  to  you  for  advice  in  my  present  very 
delicate  circumstances. 
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"  With  Emily  herself  I  have  no  fault  to  find :  she  is 
good-naturedy  and  has  acceded  to  my  wish,  that  she 
should  part  with  her  maid  Tracy,  whose  connexion  with 
her  I  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  her  removal.  I  have 
settled  eighty  pounds  a-year  upon  her,  and  I  made  the 
two  girls  presents  of  two  hundred  pounds  each  at  Emily's 
solicitation,  and,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  get  rid  of 
them  ;  for  their  conduct  was  unbearable,  particularly  for 
the  last  two  days'.  J  lost  about  seventy  guineas  to  the 
Major  at  billiards,  and  about  twice  as  much  to  the  Lieii« 
tenant  at  ecarte,  but  I  have  no  suspicion  of  unfairness: 
indeed,  if  I  had,  I  should  submit;  for  my  only  chance  is 
to  keep  the  numerous  branches  of  Emily's  family  in  good 
humour,  and  prevent  any  explosion.  My  present  inten- 
tion, if  I  can  prevail  upon  her  to  agree  to  it,  is  to  visit  the 
Continent,  and  remain  abroad  for  some  time.  I  hate 
France,  and  detest  Italy,  but  I  think  any  place  better  than 
the  neighbourhood  where  I  am  known  ;  for  so  much  has 
transpired  through  the  gossiping  of  servants,  that  none  of 
our  friends  will  visit  us  ;  and  I  could  not  endure  the  cold- 
ness with  which  they  returned  my  wife's  acknowledgments 
after  church,  so  that  my  invariable  rule  of  attending 
Divine  service  has,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  been  broken 
through,  and  the  benefit  of  a  good  example  lost  to  mj 
tenants : — but  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

**  I  have  been  thinking  that,  were  we  to  go  abroad,  you, 
perhaps,  would  like  to  occupy  Ringsworth ;  if  so,  my  dear 
James,  it  is  quite  at  your  disposal.  Should  it  be  agreeable 
to  you,  instead  of  letting  it  (as  I  at  one  time  intended), 
and  removing  or  selling  the  furniture,  &c.,  it  shall  be  en- 
tirely at  your  service,  for  whatever  time  you  may  choose 
to  occupy  it,  and  I  shall  leave  the  library,  the  cellar,  and 
the  stable,  furnished  for  your  use :  tell  me  if  they  will  be 
acceptable,  and  whether  you  approve  of  my  Continental 
scheme.  I  own  it  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  break-up, 
but  the  misfortune  is  entirely  of  my  own  seeking,  and  ] 
shall,  at  all  events,  feel  happier  if  you  occupy  the  ok] 
house  than  a  stranger,  and  your  fortune  (if  you  marr^ 
Miss  Lazenby)  will  fully  justify  your  doing  so.     Tun 
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these  thin^  in  your  roind,  and  write  to  me  at  your  first 
leisure  moment ;  and  believe  me, 

My  dear  James,  always 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

George  Sutherland." 

**  P.  S. — I  have  good  accounts  from  Bath  so  late  as 
tbe  5th." 

"  The  Continental  plan,"  said  James  to  himself,  as  he 
folded  up  the  letter,  "  is  an  excellent  plan.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  leave  me  Ringswonh, — and  Ringsworth  is  the 
very  sort  of  thing  I  wanted  ;  and  the  horses,  and  the  wines, 
and  the  books,  are  so  many  additional  agremens  which  I 
could  not  expect  to  find  any  where  else ;  and  then,  besides, 
my  brother's  absence  from  England  will  secure  me  from 
any  of  the  importunities  of  his  wife's  relations,  and  all 
difficulty  about  the  introduction  of  Grace  to  the  set^  will 
be  got  over." 

James,  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  calculations, 
however,  lamented  the  unnecessary  gift  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  girls,  and  regretted  the  death  of  Carr,  par- 
ticularly just  at  this  juncture ;  because,  beyond  the  natural 
affection  which  he  bore  him,  he  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
counted a  very  prudent  and  careful  servant,  and  had  not 
during  forty  years  raised  his  wages,  which  James  felt  in- 
clined to  believe  were  infinitely  more  moderate  than  those 
demanded  by  the  ordinary  run  of  butlers  of  the  present 
day. 

James  resolved,  therefore,  upon  counselling  his  brother 
speedily  to  put  into  execution  his  design  of  travelling,  and 
had  hardly  finished  his  breakfast  before  he  wrote  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  offer  of  Ringsworth,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it ;  having  prepared  which  for  the  post,  he 
proceeded  by  appointment  to  Portland-place,  where  he 
hoped  the  exemplary  tenant  of  the  mansion  would  come 
to  something  like  business;  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
his  own  expressed  desire  of  seeing  a  little  of  James  before 
he  decided,  somewhat  lessened  the  hope  of  any  thing  con- 
clusive in  the  present  state  of  the  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Lazenby,  however,  received  Suther\axid  m\5ci  mxxdcv 
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warmth  and  cordiality — told  him  that  his  old  friends  Currj 
and  Rice  were  quite  pleased  with  the  sentiments  which  in 
the  course  of  the  day  he  had  expressed ;  that  he  was  him- 
self obliged  again  to  leave  town  ;  that  his  place  of  destina- 
tion was  Cheltenham ;  that  he  should  return  in  a  few  days : 
and  in  the  mean  time  begged  James  to  consider  Portland- 
place  his  pied  d  terre  ;  recommended  his  removal  from 
the  Hummums  to  some  hotel  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and 
threw  out,  that,  except  a  sleeping-room,  every  accommo- 
dation would  be  afforded  him  in  his  house  ;  and  that,  in 
short,  under  the  tutelage  of  Mrs.  Chatterton,  Grace  was 
to  be  placed  in  his  charge. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  week,"  added  the  indulgent  father, 
"  I  shall  return ;  and  then,  Mr.  Sutherland,  I  hope  wc 
shall  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
all  parties." 

Saying  which,  after  squeezing  his  hand  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  he  led  him  up-stairs,  where,  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  tiffin  was  prepared,  consisting  of  a  varietj 
of  European  and  Asiatic  dishes,  every  thing  warm  to  ex- 
cess, except  Miss  Lazenby  herself,  who  looked  as  prim  and 
as  demure  as  ever.  Her  light  hair  formally  parted  ovei 
her  forehead,  her  little  frill  as  regularly  plaited  as  if  it  had 
been  marble,  her  cold  pink  hands,  and  her  cold  pale 
cheeks,  and  her  slate- coloured  gown,  and  her  lead- 
coloured  boots,  and  her  russet  sash, — ^what  with  iheii 
chilliness  and  preciseness,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  an 
iced  milliner :  however,  to  James's  eyes  she  seemed  all 
sense  and  sensibility,  for  he  loved  the  diffident  divinitj 
whose  silence  is  eloquence,  and  whose  timidity  is  conquest 

"  Grace,  my  dear,"  said  the  Nabob,  "  the  carriage  if 
at  the  door,  and  therefore,  under  the  awful  sanction  o1 
Mrs.  Chatterton,  I  resign  you  to  the  special  guardianship 
of  Mr.  Sutherland." 

Any  other  girl  would  have  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  al 
such  a  speech;  instead  of  which  Grace  smiled  just  suffi- 
ciently to  show  the  lower  half  of  her  upper  teeth,  and  in- 
clined her  head  slantingly, — said  nothing,  and  looked 
another  way. 

**  There  is  the  box  at  the  Opera  for  Saturday,  Mrs 
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Chatterton,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  "  and  Mr,  Rice's  pew  at 
the  New  Marylabonne  church  on  Sunday.  I  leave  Evans 
and  the  barouche ;  so  that  you  will  find  all  arrangements 
made.  And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Sutherland,  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  direct  my  establishment — they  have 
their  orders  to  obey  your  commands." 

Overwhelmed  with  the  kindness  of  the  white  Rajah, 
James  hardly  knew  how  to  express  his  acknowledgments ; 
and  before  he  could  sufficiently  collect  himself  to  make  a 
speech,  his  magnificent  father-in-law  had  tenderly  em- 
braced Grace,  after  which,  shaking  hands  with  Mrs. 
Chatterton  and  the  intended  husband  of  his  child,  he 
descended  the  staircase  on  his  way  to  Cheltenham. 

To  attempt  to  describe  James's  sensations  when  he 
recovered  from  his  surprise  and  rapture,  and  found  him- 
self actually  acting-grand-master  of  the  mansion  ia 
Portland-place,  is  far  beyond  my  feeble  powers.  The  only 
drawback  in  his  mind  (and  it  flashed  across  it,  imme-» 
diately),  was  the  necessity,  which  he  apprehended  he 
should  be  under,  of  tipping  the  servants ;  however,  he 
calculated  that  it  would  not  be  essential  to  do  so  in  the 
outset,  and  that,  at  all  events,  his  other  expenses  would 
be  so  much  curtailed  by  a  residence  at  his  father-in-law's^ 
as  to  make  a  pretty  fair  show  on  the  credit  side  of  his 
imaginary  account. 

His  gratitude,  however,  to  Mrs.  Trainer  was  strong ;  he 
felt  that  to  her  recommendatory  letter  more  was  owing 
than  to  any  thing  else,  and  as  he  wished  at  once  to  write 
to  her  to  thank  her  for  the  progress  he  had  made  in  his 
matrimonial  campaign,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  en- 
closing a  note  to  his  servant,  begging  her  to  allow  her  boy 
to  step  with  it  to  Ringsworth-house,  thereby  saving  the 
amount  of  postage,  with  which  his  man  would  naturally 
have  charged  him ;  thus  economically  conveying  his  com- 
mands to  the  said  man  to  come  up  to  town — a  measure  of 
which  he  now  saw  the  utility,  inasmuch  as  the  domestic 
would  of  course  follow  the  example  of  his  master,  and 
quarter  himself  in  the  servants'  hall  of  that  house,  whose 
first  table  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  hU  im- 
mediate superior. 
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It  would  be  matter  of  no  amusement  to  the  worldly 
reader  to  narrate  how  James  carried  on  the  war  during  the 
few  days  in  which  his  father-in-law  was  absent,  nor  to 
detail  how  he  mounted  the  snowy  stairs  of  the  Opera 
House,  escorting  the  lively  widow  and  the  pallid  virgin  to 
their  box  on  the  first  circle,  or  how  he  squeezed  through 
the  room  and  bustled  down  to  the  hall  to  call  up  Miss 
Lazenby's  carriage ;  it  would  not  add  to  the  entertainment 
of  my  readers  to  depict  the  devoted  lover  in  the  pew  of 
our  wealthy  and  yellow  friend  Mr.  Rice  at  the  new  church 
of  Saint  Marylabonne,  to  which  building,  by  the  way,  the 
double  gallery  gives  very  much  the  air  of  a  theatre,  (an 
appearance  not  a  little  increased  by  the  tawdry  dresses  of 
its  visitants,)  and,  in  which  the  closets  of  the  select  few, 
resemble  private  boxes,  rather  than  the  modest  seclusions 
of  a  place  of  worship.  These  extraordinary  featureSi 
added^  to  the  peep-hole  exhibition  of  its  trumpery  transpa- 
rency through  the  body  of  the  organ,  produce  an  effect  in 
the  tout  ensemble  as  little  calculated  to  inspire  devotion, 
as  the  exhibition  of  a  magic  lantern  in  another  place  to 
the  tones  of  a  similar  instrument  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  time  flew  with  that  proverbial  rapi- 
dity which  is  so  ill  suited  to  his  age,  that  James*s  servant 
arrived  in  town  as  directed,  and  took  his  post  exactly 
where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  take  it ;  that  James 
himself  discovered  a  sort  of  hotel  in  Portland-street  which 
fully  answered  the  purpose  of  a  sleeping-place,  and  thai 
on  the  Thursday  following  his  departure  the  illustrious 
Bengalee,  Alexander  Lazenby,  Esq.,  returned  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  his  domicile  in  London. 

The  evening  after  his  arrival  was  indeed  a  momentous 
one  :  Lazenby  and  James  were  tcte-d-tite,  the  claret  fuli- 
bodied,  and  high  in  flavour,  the  conversation  agreeable 
and  vivacious  ;  till  at  length  Mr.  Alexander  Lazenby 
turned  the  course  of  the  colloquy  to  something  like  mat- 
ters of  business^ 

"  Well,"  said  he,  **  James,*' — ^he  called  him  James,  aad 
the  change  of  style  was  not  lost  upon  Sutherland,— -<^  and 
how  have  you  made  it  out  during  my  absence  ?" 

''  As  well  as  we  could.  Sir,  without  you"  said  James. 
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"  Sutherland,"  said  Lazenby,  "  T  think  after  observing 
the  line  of  conduct  which  I  have  adopted,  you  can  have 
but  little  doubt  of  my  intentions.  I  have  made  such  in- 
quiries with  respect  to  you  as  have  proved  highly  satis* 
factory  :  I  have  seen  such  conduct  as  is  to  me  particu- 
larly gratifying.  I  most  gladly  anticipate  your  wishes, 
and  those  of  my  poor  little  Grace,  by  saying  that  I  fully 
and  entirely  approve  of  that^  which  I  know  it  is  your 
mutual  desire  I  should  sanction." 

James  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and 
covered  his  face — the  Nabob  thought,  to  hide  the  feelings 
of  rapture  at  receiving  such  a  prize  as  his  daughter :— - 
such  indeed  were  the  feelings  of  her  youthful  lover,  but 
they  were,  alas !  excited  rather  by  the  consciousness  of 
her  immense  wealth,  than  by  any  sentiment  of  devotion  to 
her  person. 

"  Come,  Sutherland,  come,"  continued  her  father,  "  be 
a  man — take  your  wine, — help  yourself, — come,  come," 
— and  the  old  gentleman  rose  and  stood  before  the  fire- 
place, and  patted  his  future  son-in-law  on  the  shoulder 
encouragingly. 

**  Sir,"  sobbed  out  James,  "  I  cannot  speak," — and  he 
seised  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  fervently. 
.  **  Take  some  wine,  Sutherland,"  continued  the  Nabob, 
.who  was  a  stanch  advocate  for  the  juice  of  the  grape;  to 
liis  singular  and  unvarying  patronage  of  which,  might,  I 
.believe,  be  attributed  the  healthful  contrast  his  appear- 
ance afforded  to  the  general  run  of  dry-skinned,  lac- 
iaden,  miserable  mortals,  annually  imported  from  the 
;same  region. 

^'  It  is  necessary  we  should  talk  a  little  rationally,'* 
added  Lazenby ;  "  for,  my  dear  friend,  however  romantic 
love  may  be  at  your  time  of  life,  there  must  be  the  quoi 
/aire,  the  materiel — Now  with  respect  to  Grace's  for- 
tue " 

At  this  moment  James  recovered  his  self-possession  in 
:a  most  miraculous  manner,  and  wiping  his  eyes,  said, 

"  Yes,  Sir  ?" — interrogatively. 

"  With  respect  to  her  fortune,  I  shall  candidly  tell  you 
what  I  propose  to  do  : — in  the  first  place '" 
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Here  a  thundering  knock  at  the  hall-door  announced  a 
new  arrival. 

"  I  propose,"  continued  Mr.  Lazenby,  "  to  settle  a 
regular  sum  upon  Grace,  which  of  course  will  bear  a  due 
proportion  to " 

'*  Mr.  Rice,  Sir,"  exclaimed  a  servant,  throwing  open 
the  door  of  the  dinner-jparlour,  and  ushering  in  the  yellow 
shade  of  the  returned  Nabob. 

"  My  dear  Rice,  how  are  you  ?"  said  Lazenby :  "  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you  !" 

"  The  deuce  take  him  !"  thought  James,  "just  at  this 
moment— this  important,  interesting  moment — " 

"  Lazenby,"  said  Rice,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  you  back : 
I  called  in  at  Lloyd's,  in  Harley- street,  and  heard  from 
Sir  Christopher  Coddle,  whom  I  left  there  just  now  reading 
yesterday's  newspapers,  that  you  were  arrived  in  town; 
so  I  determined  to  call  and  see  whether  you  wanted  one 
for  your  rubber." 

And  thus  was  abruptly  terminated  the  most  delicate 
and  momentous  conversation  in  which  James  had  ever 
participated.  ( 

The  coffee,  the  chasse,  the  whist  (in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  join),  the  Indian  anecdotes,  the  merriment  of 
Mrs.  Chatterton,  the  placid  amiability  of  Miss  Lazenby, 
were  alike  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  hue  of  indifference, 
and  were  equally  uninteresting  to  poor  Sutherland  :  the 
Fates  had  cut  the  thread  of  a  discourse  as  important  to 
him  as  life  itself,  and  much  more  so  than  love  ;  and  when 
he  wag  pronounced  at  twelve  o'clock  a  loser  of  four  gui- 
neas by  the  game,  his  feelings  towards  the  haggard 
Croesus  whose  partner  he  had  been,  and  in  an  association 
with  whom  he  had  thus  been  despoiled  of  his  property, 
were  almost  too  strong  for  endurance.  However,  the 
bright  ray  of  hope  was  rekindled  when  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  the  council  for  the  following  day,  and  when  Mr. 
Lazenby  added  that  Mr.  Casay,  his  attorney  would  dine 
with  them,  and  a  clear  expose  of  affairs  would  be  laid 
before  them  : — this  solaced  all  his  sorrows,  this  compen- 
sated for  all  his  losses, — and  his  slumbers  at  the  hotel 
were  only  disturbed  by  dreams  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
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In  the  morning  James  wrote  a  long  letter  to  George, 
thanking  him  for  his  offer  of  Ringsworth,  explaining  all 
his  movements,  and  informing  him  that  he  intended  in  the 
first  instance,  as  soon  as  he  was  married,  to  proceed  to 
Bath,  where  in  the  society  of  his  mother  and  sister,  after  a 
due  and  decent  seclusion  from  the  world,  he  and  his 
amiable  bride  might  enjoy  that  calm  and  rational  felicity 
which  he  anticipated  from  an  union  with  so  mild  and 
gentle  a  helpmate ;  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  if  convenient,  he  would  retire  to  Ringsworth. 

In  addition  to  this,  James  wrote  to  his  friend  Mrs. 
Trainer,  and  was,  for  once,  animated  by  a  feeling  in- 
explicable even  to  himself :  it  originated  certainly  in 
gratitude,  but  it  was  gratitude  for  gratification,  it  was  a 
feeling  bottomed  upon  an  anxiety  at  once  to  secure  and 
sooth  a  friend ;  and  now  certain  of  his  prize  by  her 
agency,  he  felt  it  honourable  and  right,  without  a  re- 
fresher, to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  his  ancient  and  discreet 
ally.  Folding,  therefore,  into  an  envelope,  with  infinite 
care,  the  bond  which  she  had  given  him  for  the  advanced 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  from  which  he  had  previously 
torn  her  signature,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  cautiously  worded 
80  as  not  to  betray  the  original  intention  of  lending,  and 
the  present  motive  for  giving  the  old  gentlewoman  a  sum 
so  important  to  his  happiness  ;  he  despatched  his  packet 
to  "  Belmont  Establishment,"  and  proceeded  to  the 
family  dinner  of  his  father-in-law  in  Portland-place. 

Now  indeed  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate  ajt  hand,  every 
thing  smiled :  even  Grace  herself  looked ^rfiore  than  half- 
alive  ;  the  servants  by  their  pointed-eivifities,  their  zealous 
cu!tivity  in  opening  and  shutting;  announcing  and  ushering 
in,  declared  the  joyous  moment  at  hand,  when,  as  second 
in  command  of  the  establishment,  he  should  reign  and  rule 
without  control. 

Mr.  Casay,  punctual  to  time,  made  his  appearance ; 
Mr.  Lazenby  accompanied  him  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
again  did  James  support  his  beloved  to  the  banquet.  Mr. 
Lazenby  appeared  in  excellent  spirits,  Mrs.  Chatterton 
was  all  smiles  and  sparkle,  and  the  solicitor  as  cautious 
and  complimentary  as  lawyer  could  be. 
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Every  moment  seemed  an  age  to  James  till  the  ladies 
motioned  to  retire ;  for  such  was  the  character  of  his 
affection  for  Grace,  that  he  could  endure  the  anxiety  of 
absence  better  than  the  suspense  with  which  he  was 
tortured  as  to  the  sum  total  of  her  worldly  endowments. 

The  fair  ones  gone,  the  door  closed,  James  felt  the  re- 
newal of  those  apprehensive  palpitations  which  the  inter- 
rupted conversation  of  the  precedingevening  had  previously 

interrupted. 

**  Ring  the  bell  !**  said  Lazenby  to  Casay. 

His  order  was  obeyed,  as  almost  instantly  was  the 
summons. 

**  If  any  body  calls  this  evening,"  said  Laaenby  to  the 
butler,  **  desire  that  they  may  be  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room.     I  shall  be  busy.*' 

The  butler  bowed,  and  retired. 
-**  Help  yourself,  Sutherland  : — Casay,  some  wine." 

The  glasses  were  filled, 

'*  Did  you  look  over  that  paper,  Casay  V*  asked  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"  I  did.  Sir,"  replied  the  Lawyer,  **  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  may  either  be  done  on  the  Devonshire  or  the 
Worcestershire  property  ;  just  as  you  like." 

"  Did  you  inquire  about  the  Trunk  shares?" 

"  Yes?,  Sir,  there  is  the  paper,"  said  the  Lawyer,  hand-* 
ing  a  document  to  Lazenby. 

"  I  do  not  apologize,  Sutherland,"  said  the  urbane 
Nabob,  "  for  talking  on  business  before  you,  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  you  are  chiefly  concerned  in  it." 

James  bowed,  and  looked  uncommonly  sheepish. 

"  Ah!"  said  Lazenby,  having  carefully  perused  the 
paper ;  '*  that  might  do,  but  I  think  the  security  upon 
those  small  bonds  just  as  good." 

**  Oh.  quite !"  said  the  Lawyer. 

"At  ail  events  there  can  be  no  difficulty,"  observed 
Lazenby. 

*'  No,  Sir,"  said  Casay,  "  I  should  think  not;" — and 
they  both  laughed  most  archly  and  agreeably. 

'*  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  lazenby,  **  Mr.  Casay  is  my 
right  hand,  my  privy-councillor  and  adviser, — indeed  I 
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hardly  know  what  I  should  do  without  him :" — Casay 
bowed : — '*  we  may  therefore,  indeed  must  be,  explicit  and 
candid  with  him  : — he  is  fully  aware  of  the  proposed  rati- 
fication  of  the  engagement  between  my  little  Grace  and 
yourself."  / 

James  bowed. 

''  I  have  had  a  long  and  serious  conversation  with  her 
upon  the  subject ;  and  as  you  have  already  plainly  ex- 
pressed your  wishes,  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  my 
consent." 

**  Sir,  you  do  me  honour ;  your  kindness/'  said  James, 
"  is " 

"  Justice — justice,  my  dear  Mr.  Sutherland :  I  say, 
and  always  kwoe  said,  as  my  excellent  friend  Casay  knows, 
let  marriages  be  of  hearts,  and  not  of  hands  alone.  Grace 
is  a  very  good,  discreet  girl,  apparently  of  a  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  she  has  made  her  election.  She  is  old  enough 
to  judge  for  herself,  and  God  knows  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  be  thwarted  ;  so  fill  your  glass,  Casay, 
and  we  will  drink  happiness  to  the  young  couple." 

This  ceremony  having  been  fully  and  duly  performed, 
James  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  eulogise  his  in- 
tended prize,  to  make  the  most  unqualified  avowals  of  his 
affection  and  esteem,  and  to  predict  that  in  the  possession 
of  her 9  he  should  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  blessing  this 
world  could  bestow. 

A  thundering  knock  at  the  hall-door  announced  one  of 
those  evening  arrivals  so  frequent  in  the  family;  the  visiter^ 
however,  passed  up  stairs. 

"  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  <*  I  have  never  yet — 
for  with  me,  I  do  assure  you,  it  is  not  the  primary  object 
— inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  your  patrimony." 

"  As  a  younger  brother,  Sir,"  said  James,  "  I  have,  I 
fear,  but  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  wealth;  but  as  candour 
is  indispensable  upon  such  occasions  as  these,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  say,  that  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  maximum  of  my  income. 
I  have  recently  diminished  my  stock  of  funded  property, 
and  I  believe  I  can  call  scarcely  more  than  two  thousand 
pounds  my  own  as  capital." 
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No  surprise,  no  anger,  no  disappointment,  manifested 
itself  in  the  countenance  of  Lazenby  at  this  declaration  of 
James's  very  small  fortune  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  turned  to 
Casay  and  observed  that  it  was  very  suitable ;  to  which 
Casay  assented. 

Another  thundering  knock  announced  another  arrival. 

*'  Mr.  Sutherland,"  said  Mr.  Lazenby,  "  Mr.  Casay 
and  myself  have  been  considering  the  best  means  of 
settling  upon  Grace  an  adequate  income  proportionate  to 
that  which  you  possess ;  and  your  recent  declaration  puts 
US  quite  at  our  ease.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  to 
allow  her  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  her  life ; 
and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me,  without  feeling 
offended,  to  throw  in  five  hundred  just  .to  make  up  her 
corbeille  du  manage  J' 

James  bowed,  and  thought  he  misunderstood  all  that 
had  passed. 

**  Justice  to  my  family,"  continued  Lazenby,  **  will  not 
allow  me  to  do  more  for  the  poor  child.  Emma  Fisherton, 
whom  you  see  here  generally,  and  her  mother,  will,  of 
course,  inherit  all  my  property  when  I  retire  from  the 
world ;  for  although  I  really  feel  a  father's  affection  for 
Grace,  yet,  as  she  is  a  natural  child,  I  think  I  should  not 
be  warranted  in  taking  from  my  sister's  family  more  than 
that  which  I  now  propose." 

A  third  tremendous  peal  at  the  door  afforded  James  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  starting  back  at  the  instant, 
which  movement  was  in  fact  produced  by  the  killing  an- 
nunciation of  the  nature  of  Miss  Lazenby's  relationship  to 
the  Nabob,  and  the  consequent  insignificance  of  her  for- 
tune,— a  circumstance  which  had  never,  by  the  remotest 
chance,  entered  into  his  calculations. 

Lazenby  was  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  perceive 
in  a  moment  the  electric  effect  which  his  unwelcome  com- 
munication had  upon  his  hearer  ;  but,  resolved  to  conclude 
his  bargain,  he  continued  ;  ''  Your  repeated  expressions  of 
attachment  to  Grace,  my  dear  Sutherland,  have  convinced 
me  of  the  pure  and  disinterested  nature  of  your  attach- 
ment ;  and  should  you  pursue  your  intention  of  taking 
orders^  I  think,  as  a  clergyman's  wife,  my  little  girl  will 
he  Invaluable  to  you." 
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James  endeavoured  to  utter  something  laudatory  of  her 
virtue  and  mildness,  and  other  excellent  qualities ;  but  he 
faltered  and  stammered,  till  Lazenby,  wishing  to  misunder- 
stand the  feelings  he  had  excited,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  man  who  declared  that  he  never  gave  less,  when 
the  butler  earnestly  represented  that  he  had  tipped  him  a 
shilling  instead  of  a  sovereign,  continued  to  eulogize  his 
natural  daughter,  and  commend  his  own  liberality,  till  at 
length  James  did  get  out  something  like  an  expression  of 
dissent  and  disappointment  as  to  the  proposed  annuity 
for  his  beloved. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in 
'^  making  it  out"  upon  so  small  an  income :  his  object  was 
any  thing  rather  than  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  match  ; 
but  still  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  exposing  a  young  lady 
to  the  inconvenience  of  a  diminished  establishment ;  and 
so  on.  All  however  in  vain, — the  Nabob  reiterated  the 
catalogue  of  his  daughter's  good  qualities,  the  contented- 
ness  of  her  disposition,  and  his  perfect  conviction  that  her 
happiness  was  decided  and  secure. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  this  declara- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  the  connexion,  the  servants  an ; 
nounced  coffee,  and  moreover,  that  Lord  Springfield  was 
arrived,  which  information  brought  the  Nabob  speedily 
from  his  seat,  and  slapping  James  paternally  on  the  back, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  saying  joyously  as 
he  passed  him,  ''  To-morrow,  Sutherland,  we  sign  and 
seal." 

James  bowed  and  smiled ;  and  the  next  moment  recol- 
lected the  cancelled  bond  of  Mrs.  Trainer,  the  bribe  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  given  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  family,  in  order  to  make  a  connexion  with 
the  natural  daughter  of  a  Nabob,  possessed  of  a  life- 
interest  in  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The 
Lawyer,  like  his  client,  was  too  much  of  an  adept  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  Sutherland's  real  feelings, 
and  was  even  on  the  point  of  making  an  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Sutherland  had  not  all  along  known  that  Grace  was 
illegitimate,  when  prudence  checked  him^  and  he  changed 
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his  intended  address  with  a  renewed  observaticm  about 
toffee  and  the  ladies. 

When  they  reached  the  drawing-room^  James's  eyes 
sought  those  of  Grace,  concluding  that  she  was  aware  oC 
the  nature  of  the  conversation  which  had  been  passing  in 
the  dinner-parlour,  and  expecting  a  show  of  int^csting 
confusion  in  her  countenance ;  but  no, — there  she  sat, 
looking  with  the  most  composed  placidity  at  a  snuff-box 
belonging  to  one  of  the  Nabobs,  in  the  top  of  which  was 
tome  curious  oriental  stone,  to  the  natural  history  of 
which,  detailed  to  her  by  its  venerable  owner,  she  ap- 
peared to  be  listening  with  the  most  unmixed  attention. 

Different  indeed  to  this  stilUlife  exhibition  was  tkcLi  of 
the  animated  Miss  Fisherton,  who  was  seated  at  hei 
eternal  harp,  surrounded  by  beaux,  each  proffering  his  aid 
in  some  small  particular :  with  them,  she  sat  the  little 
deity  of  the  drawing-room,  joking,  and  laughing  at  jokes, 
and  criticising  poets,  painters,  and  singers,  lending  her 
willing  ear  to  welcome  bits  of  scandal,  and  dealing  ovt 
satirical  remarks  with  suffictefit  grace  to  make  her  auditors 
believe  that  theT/^  when  absent,  did  not  furnish  their  spark- 
ling oracle  with  subjects  for  the  amusement  of  others. 

Lord  Springfield  and  the  Nabob  were  in  earnest  oonreiw 
sation  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  room  ;  and  this  circuit* 
stance,  added  to  the  firmness  with  which  the  HonovvaUe 
Colonel,  his  Lordship's  son  and  heir,  maintained  hb  pcMt 
as  leaf  turner  to  the  fascinating  performer,  led  Janes  to 
believe  that  his  would  not  be  the  only  wedding  shortly  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  family.  But  how  different  were  all 
his  other  feelings  on  the  subject  from  those  which  filled 
his  breast  when  be  was  last  in  the  same  room !  he  kKilEcd 
around  and  saw  what  was  going  on,  merely  to  be  mortified ; 
his  wonted  {^ilosophy  was  not  a  little  discomposed  when 
Casay,  who,  being  by  no  means  calculated  foe  the  Mk 
mssemblee  congregated  about  Miss  Fish^on,  was  left 
straggling  and  insulated,  sought  James  as  a  compaaioo, 
and  made  an  observation  upon  the  beauty  of  that  chanao 
and  accomplished  young  lady. 

When  the  minate  inspection  of  the  snuff-box  by  Chraee 
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bad  ended,  its  owner  betook  himself  to  that  quarter  of  the 
saloon  where  stood  the  accustomed  whist- table,  leaving-, 
as  he  felt  it  correct  to  do,  the  place  next  the  young  lady- 
vacant  for  its  rightful  owner.  To  take  it  was  inevitable,  to 
avoid  it  impossible, — and  James  seated  himself  by  his  be- 
trothed, overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  I  fear  I  have  not 
the  power  to  describe  so  as  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  excessive  unpleasantness. 

He  had  taken  the  decided  step,  and  was  bound  to  marry 
Ihe  girl :  he  looked  at  her  as  he  sat  down,  and  thought,— 
not  as  he  had  heretofore  thought,  that  her  countenance, 
though  plainish,  was  full  of  expression,  or  that  her  eyes 
irere  intelligent,  or  that  her  manners  were  winning,  or 
that  her  conversation,  when  she  talked,  was  rational ;— « 
No  ;  he  had  been  coaxing  himself  for  the  last  three  months 
into  a  belief  of  all  this,  because  she  was  an  heiress ; — but 
now  he  looked  at  her  as  a  child  would  look  at  a  leaden  toy 
after  its  gilding  had  been  stripped  off— -he  saw  her  in  ali 
ber  native  imperfection,  and  only  wondered  how  he  could 
ever  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  entertain  the  hope  of  com- 
pensating himself  for  the  want  of  attraction  in  a  wife,  by 
riches. 

Then  the  ridicule  to  which  he  should  be  exposed  from 
those  who  were  in  his  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  had  in- 
trusted his  project. — Then  the  loss  of  his  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  temerity  and  precipitation  in  returning 
Bir&  Trainer's  bond,-— then  the  necessary  abandonment 
of  Ringsworth, — then  the  perpetual  union  with  such  a 
dully  dowdy  dawdle,  as  he  ail  at  once  discovered  his  deli- 
cate, retiring  Grace  to  be ;  and  above  all  the  bauieverse'^ 
nunt  of  bis  imaginary  plans  of  comfort,  splendour,  and 
telf-gratification,  and  the  abrupt  failure  of  the  whole  of 
%  well-laid  plan,  deliberately  concocted  in  a  mind  devoted 
tkrough  life  to  the  sole  object  of  money-getting  ;  all 
crowded  into  his  imagination,  and  made  him  at  once  both 
«orrowfttl  and  angry. 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  succeeded  his  assumption  of 
the  seat  next  Grace ;  and  when  she  broke  that  silence, 
{which,  strange  to  say,  she  dkl !)  sha  inquired  *^  whether 
ber  papa  had  been  engaged  io  business,  since,  cotkXi^  Xft 
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usual  custom,  his  friends  had  made  their  appearance 
before  him  in  the  drawing-room." 

Whether  the  little  thing,  calm  and  cold  as  it  looked, 
really  wished  to  induce  a  conversation  upon  the  subject 
which  her  equally  cold,  but  alas  !  not  equally  calm  lover 
most  sedulously  desired  to  avoid,  I  cannot  say ;  nor  in- 
deed can  I  report  what  James  might  have  replied  to  her 
question,  for  owing  to  some  untoward  circumstance^  or 
consequent  perhaps  upon  some  remark  of  Miss  Fisherton, 
the  moment  Grace  began  her  appeal,  a  sudden  tittering, 
somewhat  savouring  of  ill-breeding,  commenced  in  the 
circle,  and  Emma  suddenly  abandoning  her  occupation  of 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  her  music-books,  elevated  her 
glass  to  her  sparkling  eye  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  lovers  were  actually  m  communication. 

Grace,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  the  smirking 
group,  did  not  perceive  this  evolution  ;  but  James  did, 
and  a  whisper  from  Colonel  Fitzmaurice  to  Emma,  and  a 
consequent  srnile-covering  frown  from  the  young  lady, 
brought  at  once  to  his  mind  his  real  position  in  the  esta- 
blishment :  he  saw  in  an  instant  that  he  had  been  selected 
to  take  a  person  out  of  the  family  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
remove;  he  had  all  along  been  treated  as  one  vfho could 
know  nothing  of  the  world  or  its  affairs ;  and  mom;  that  he 
had  ascertained  the  actual  nature  of  Grace's  connexion 
with  the  house  of  Lazenby,  he  was  less  surprised  at  the 
cavalier  treatment  he  had  hitherto  experienced  than 
before. 

This  discovery  to  one  who,  like  James,  was  proud  as 
well  as  mean,  was  most  galling  in  its  character  ;  and  to 
speak  truth,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  mus- 
tered sufficient  courage  and  philosophy  to  reply  to  the 
question  of  his  beloved  under  the  heavy  weight  of  his  own 
affiictions,  and  the  heavy  fire  of  significant  glances  from 
his  unfeeling  persecutors. 

Such  an  evening  of  restraint  and  uneasiness,  so  many 
artificial  smiles,  so  much  affected  pleasure,  so  much  real 
anxiety,  my  politic  lover,  now  caught  in  his  own  snare,  had 
never  before  experienced  in  the  whole  course  of  his  metho- 
dical life  ;  but  Grace  was  still  the  same,  she  was  immoT- 
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able  and  unmoved ;  and,  although  to  a  girl  of  feeling  and 
passion,  the  alteration  in  her  lover's  manner  (as  little 
changed  as  possible  it  is  true)  would  have  been  instantly 
perceptible,  in  her  it  appeared  not  to  make  the  smallest 
difference,  either  as  to  feelings  or  regards,  and  she  depo- 
sited her  little  cold,  pink  hand  in  that  of  Sutherland, 
when  they  parted  for  the  evening,  with  as  much  iaarti- 
ficiality  as  ever,  and  felt  neither  disappointment  nor  sur- 
prise when  her  lover  omitted  the  customary  squeeze, 
which,  although  never  yet  returned,  had  hitherto  been 
regularly  given. 

Casay,  early  in  the  evening,  retired  from  the  brilliant 
display  of  Italian  canzonets  and  Oriental  whist,  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  which  his  intellect  was  hardly 
adequate  ;  but  he  departed  not  without  having  engaged 
himself  and  his  client  to  ratify  the  necessary  documents 
by  which  legal]  possession  was  to  be  given  to  the  tse- 
cond  son  of  the  Sutherlands,  of  a  wife,  and  her  life- 
interest  in  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Arrived  at  his  hotel,  James  first  hoped  that  all  which 
had  passed  was  visionary, — that  he  had  dreamed  a  horrid 
dream, — but  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  he  was 
assured  of  its  dreadful  reality,  and  the  more  he  consi- 
dered, the  clearer  sounded  in  his  ears,  ''  life  interest  in 
three  hundred  founds  per  annum  ! 

James,  it  should  be  understood,  was  not  a  French 
scholar,  and  therefore  puzzled  himself  mightily  to  under- 
stand what  object  it  could  possibly  be  upon  which  Mr. 
Lazenby  proposed  to  expend  five  hundred  pounds,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  extremely  liberal  settlement  which  he  had 
made;  and  when  he  canvassed  the  whole  affair  and  its 
arrangement  in  his  mind,  the  respect  he  at  first  had  en- 
tertained for  the  Nabob's  liberality,  turned  into  the  most 
sovereign  contempt  for  his  meanness.  Grace's  unsophis- 
tication  again  glared  upon  him  as  downright  stupidity; 
and  he  denounced  Mrs.  Trainer  by  an  appellation  which  it 
would  be  unseemly  to  repeat,  and  added  that  of  swindler 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  epithets  which  he  so  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  her, 
'    It  was,  indeed^  a  galling  disappointment ;  axkd  3^\Si^<& 
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had,  at  onQ  moment,  nearly  resolved  upon  breaking  off 
the  connexion  at  all  hazards,  and  starting  for  France,  or 
Poyais,  or  Otaheite,  or  America ;  at  one  time  it  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  a  good  plan  to  abscond  in  the  night,  and 
leave  his  hat  swimming  in  the  Serpentine  River ;  at  another 
to  rush  forward  pell-mell  to  Gretna  Green,  and  marry 
the  first  girl  who  would  have  him.  This  last,  ho\?ever, 
appeared  a  measure  somewhat  too  desperate  to  undertake 
rashly ;  for  he  held  it  to  be  the  height  of  temerity  to  **  fly 
from  evils  that  he  knew,  to  others  which  he  knew  not  of;*' 
and  if  he  married  at  all,  why  Grace,  though  plain,  was 
innocent,  though  silly,  mild,  and  though  generally  indif- 
ferent to  ali  things,  less  so  to  him  than  to  any  thing  else. 
Thus,  by  the  time  sleep  had  chained  his  senses  and  steeped 
them  in  forgetfulness,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  endore 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  his  youthful  hopes  and 
early  ambition,  with  the  best  possible  humour. 

Meanwhile  much  was  doing  at  Bath ;  Mrs.  Sutherland 
was  fast  declining  in  health,  and  the  waters  were  not  what 
Jane  wanted,  to  restore  her  bloom  and  spirits;  deep- 
seated  melancholy  was  her  disorder ;  now  that  she  was  lA 
more  alone  than  before,  she  felt  a  powerful  accesstoii  to 
her  bodily  ills,  and  thus  driven  from  their  peaceful  home, 
the  wretched  couple  of  insulated  females  pined  and  nK>p6d 
away  their  lives  in  a  small  house  in  Kivers-street,  pie* 
vented  by  their  ill-health  from  mingling  in  the  doubtful 
pleasures  of  Bath  in  summer,  where  grass  grows  in  erery 
street  and  square,  in  which  the  scorching  rays  of  the  son 
will  allow  the  misplaced  herbage  to  spring. 

George  heard  of  his  mother's  illness;  and  although 
determined  upon  the  Continental  trip,  resolved  not  to  leave 
JBngland  without  paying  her  a  visit;  he  made  sundry 
efforts  to  go  to  her  alone,  and  threw  out  numerous  hints  to 
that  effect,  but  Emily  had  never  seen  Bath,  and  therefore 
go  she  must,  if  he  went ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  hardi 
to  deny  her  such  an  undoubted  privilege  as  that  of  ac- 
companying her  husband  to  the  home  of  his  mother,  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  compelled  to  submit  to  her  reasonable 
demand. 

Accordingly  a  journey  was  arranged  and  perfected ; 
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and  after  a  short  avowal  of  their  intention,  the  happy 
couple  reached  the  York  House,  and  Emily,  subdued  m 
manner,  once  more  paid  her  dutiful  afiectiou  to  her  mother-- 
in-law ; — but  she  was  not  the  natural  laughing  Emily 
who,  some  weeks  before,  had  romped  and  played  the 
hoyden  at  Ringsworth :  something  there  was  which  preyed 
deeply  upon  her  mind.  My  reader  may  recollect  that  she 
had  accumulated  a  debt  in  the  name  oi'  her  husband ;  she 
was  aware  that  the  announcement  of  his  intention  to  quit 
England  would  accelerate  the  demands  of  the  tradesmen, 
to  wIkhq  bills  were  owing ;  she  saw  in  Geoi^e^s  altered 
manner,  the  ardent  devotion  of  the  lover  subsided  into  the 
calm  affection  of  the  husband ;  she  saw,  too,  that  she  had 
not  the  power  to  chain  him  intellectually,  and  that  when 
the  bloom  of  the  cheek  should  fade,  and  the  sparkle  of 
the  eye  grow  dim,  she  possessed  none  of  those  real  quidi«*> 
ties,  those  integral  virtues,  those  mental  resources,  by 
which  the  autumn  of  a  married  life  is  charmed,  and  the 
vrinter  of  it  cheered.  His  indifference  was  marked,  and 
the  uadi^uised  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  want 
of  deference  to  her  judgment  ahd  opinion,  convinced  her 
that  their  existence  was  not  destined  to  be  happy,  if 
passed  together. 

It  was  the  assurance  in  hex  mind  that  George  did  not 
krre  her  with  sufiicient  devotion  to  overlook  the  indiscre* 
tioos  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  that  inspired  her  with 
a  dread  of  consequences,  when  the  truth  should  come  to 
bis  knowledge ;  and  she  naturally  felt  a  constant  dtead  of 
its  disclosure.  Fear  and  love,  they  say,  are  incompatible  ; 
and  true  it  is  widi  Emily,  that  as  the  crisis  approached , 
ami  as  her  apprehensions  strengthened,  so  did  her  aJ^^- 
tkxi  for  her  husband  gradually  diminish.  She  saw  evi* 
dances  of  disappointment  and  vexation  in  all  his  acti^His ; 
she  heard  in  his  oonveniations  reproaches  and  rebukes  by 
implication,  which  escaped  him  involuntarily  and  unin* 
tenti(xially ;  in  short,  she  saw,  in  spite  of  kind  conduct 
and  gentle  bearing  towards  her,  that  George  wished  him- 
self unmarried.  A  girl,  whose  mind  was  regulated  by 
neither  principle  nor  religion,  conscious  as  she  was  of  de- 
ceptions never  yet  suspected  by  others^  still  utieas^  ^\.\^^ 
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present,  and  solicitous  for  the  future,  was  likely  enough  to 
find  this  wish  infectious;  and  Emily,  at  the  time  she 
reached  Bath  was  half  wild  with  contending  feelings,  too 
powerful  for  description. 

t.  She  plainly  saw  that,  in  point  of  fact,  George  was 
ashamed  of  her ;  and  she  saw,  moreover,  that  the  conduct 
of  his  friends,  who  so  pointedly  abstained  from  their  usual 
intercourse  with  him,  had  aggravated  all  his  bitter  feel- 
ings. Her  mortification  at  this,  mingled  with  that  fear  of 
consequences  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  excited  in 
her,  at  first,  reserve  and  mistrust,  which  progressively 
grew  into  coldness,  and  thence,  alas  !  into  a  determination 
of  quitting  him  eternally.  It  was  with  this  resolutioB 
strong  in  her  mind  that  she  laid  her  aching  head  and 
her  flushed  cheek  upon  her  pillow  the  first  night  of  their 
residence  at  Bath. 

The  passions  and  feelings  of  woman  are  so  ill-propor- 
tioned in  their  strength  to  her  constitution  and  corporeal 
powers,  that  the  workings  of  an  agitated  mind  soon  b^ 
come  evident  in  her  appearance.  Emily  was  no  longer 
the  lively  thoughtless  creature,  who,  but  a  few  months 
before,  seemed  formed  but  f6r  pleasure  and  gaiety ;  her 
eye  was  sunken,  and  fixed  abstractedly  upon  some  object 
that  others  saw  not;  sighs  heaved  that  snowy  bosom 
which  but  a  little  time  before  had  palpitated  with  rapture 
and  with  joy ;  momentary  blushes  "  ever  and  anon" 
suffused  her  else  pale  cheek,  and  proclaimed  some  thought 
inhabiting  her  mind  which  should  have  found  no  harboHr 
there;  she  was  restless  and  silent,  full  of  doubts  and 
fears ;  and  her  heart  beat  and  her  hand  burned.  She 
trembled  when  she  heard  her  husband's  step ;  she  sought 
to  avoid  him ;  she  saw  her  misery ;  she  felt  it.  Every 
thing  around  was  tasteless  to  her  senses — colourless  to  her 
eye :  one  sole,  one  single  object  possessed — enthralled — 
overwhelmed  her, — she  loved  another. 

When  Jane  beheld  her  sister-in-law  after  their  separa* 
tion,  she  was  startled :  had  Emily  been  unmarried,  Jane 
would  instantly  have  suspected  the  symptoms ;  for  she 
had  felt  love's  bitter  woe  herself;  but  Emily  being  a  wife, 
Jane,  whose  notions  of  the  world  had  been  gathered  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Ringsworth,  and  who  thought  all 
women  like  her  mother,  never  entertained  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such  a  passion.  Mrs.  Suther- 
land, who  also  saw  the  alteration  in  her 'daughter-in-law, 
attributed  it  to  a  more  natural  cause,  and  merely  calcu- 
lated how  long  her  son  had  been  married  ;  Jane,  whose 
.pure  mind  was  wholly  incapable  of  drawing  such  sorts 
of  inferences,  sighed  and  wondered  to  herself  what  that 
had  to  do  with  it. 

In  this  stage  of  affairs  a  letter  arrived  from  James 
Sutherland,  announcing  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Grace ;  in  which,  although  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  he  neither  requested  the  attendance  of 
any  of  his  family,  nor  explained  the  disappointment  of  his 
dearest  hopes  and  expectations.  His  mother  considered 
his  letter  dry  and  cold,  even  for  him,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  change  in  his  style  from  that  which  pervaded  his  last 
communication  upon  the  same  subject ;  but  she  could  not 
account  for  the  alteration,  neither  could  George  reconcile 
his  total  silence  as  regarded  Ringsworth  with  the  avidity 
expressed  in  his  former  answers  on  the  same  subject. 
James,  in  truth,  had  reserved  the  denouement  for  a  per* 
sonal  interview  with  his  parent ;  for  although,  if  he  had 
known  originally  that  his  sister-in-law  was  to  have  been 
of  the  party,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  changed 
his  determination :  it  was  fixed  that  he  should  join  the 
family  circle  at  Bath  as  soon  as  might  be,  after  the 
nuptial  ceremony. 

The  feelings  of  the  worldly  James,  when  on  the  bridal 
morning  the  carriage  drove  up,  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
Portland-place,  *'  the  place  from  whence  he  came,"  and 
thence  convey  him  to  «*  the  place  of  execution,'* — the 
New  Church  of  St.  Marylabonne — were,  alas!  widely 
different  from  those  which  he  at  one  time  expected  would 
have  filled  his  bosom  on  this  most  interesting  occasion. 
While  dressing,  he  thought  of  innocent  lambs  decked  out 
for  sacrifice — of  worldly  men  over-reached  in  their  specu- 
lations— of  compulsory  fulfilments— of  rash  engagements 
— of  pale  cheeks,  gray  eyes,  drab-coloured  hair,  and  slate- 
coloured  drapery.     He  contrasted  all  these  vf'itVv  \\i^  \^^ 
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blaze  of  £mma*s  beauty, — that  beauty  whicb  was  pos- 
sessed by  one,  who  also  possessed  the  wealth  wliich  had 
been  the  object  of  all  his  mancsuyrings  and  all  his  hopes. 
He  was  nervous  and  feverish ;  his  eyes  felt  heated,  and  his 
liands  were  cold,  but  colder  still  the  heart  which  he  was 
about  to  surrender  at  the  fashionable  Temple  in  tlie  New 
Road,  in  company  with  ail  his  prospects  and  expectations, 
in  barter  for  a  young  lady  whom  he  in  truth  despised,  and 
an  interest  in  *^  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during 
her  life." 

There  was  a  gallant  train  assembled  at  the  Rajah's, 
anxious  (as  James  felt)  to  gi^e  a  respectability  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Rajah^s  daughter ;  but,  alas !  in  the  train 
was  £mma,  looking  like  a  iburth  Grace  ;  and  there  weie 
Mrs.  Fisherton  and  Mrs.  Chatterton,  and  a  group  of 
nieces  and  cousins,  all  affording  patronage  and  protection 
to  the  day-coloured  bride. 

In  manner  Grace  was  not  the  least  changed  by  circuit- 
Atances,  which  to  a  girl  of  stronger  feelings  or  moce  ex- 
citable passions,  would  have  been  dreadfully,  eren  if 
delightfully  agitating ;  the  same  placidity,  the  same  oohl- 
sess,  the  same  precision,  characterised  all  her  proceediaga; 
and  when  at  the  altar  she  plighted  her  faith  to  her  hut* 
band,  she  went  through  the  ceremony  as  mechanicailyand 
regularly  as  if  she  had  been  married  every  morning  for  the 
preceding  six  weeks.  As  James  led  her  to  the  carriage, 
**  all  his  own,"  she  exhibited  not  the  smallest  emotioa, 
unless,  indeed,  I  except  the  evincement  of  a  slight  degvee 
of  uneasiness  upon  pox^iving  that  her  new  dress  had  acci- 
dentally contracted  a  small  spot  of  mud  from  the  chartolr 
wheel  as  she  stepped  into  the  vehicle. 

The  breakfast  was  eaten  gaily  and  merrily  by  lil  die 
nestSy  and  after  it  was  concluded  Mr.  Lazenby  presented 
James  with  a  magnificent  snuff-box,  and  Grace  ¥rith  a 
beautiful  set  of  amethysts,  which  the  happy  young  couple 
received  with  becoming  acknowledgments ;  and  when  the 
bride  came  down  prepared  for  the  hymeneal  journey, 
dressed  in  a  long  blue-riding  habit,  with  a  Ttiale  hat  upon 
lier  head,  made  of  drab-coloured  beaver,  to  match  her 
complexion^  James  thought  he  never  had  seen  her  exhibit 
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any  thing  half  so  near  prettiness:  but  just  as  he  \Fas 
winding  himself  up  to  think  his  condition  rather  enviable 
than  {Mtiable,  Emma  Fisherton  bounded  across  the  room, 
«uid  ivith  one  bright  flash  of  her  sparkling  ejes,  dissipated 
the  flattering  yiston  of  contentment  which  tlie  poor  bride- 
groom had  been  so  laboriously  conjuring  up.  So  unfor- 
tunate are  comparisons,  and  so  apt  are  men  to  regulate 
their  judgments  by  them ! 

I  shall  (as  indeed  it  is  but  correct  I  should)  leave  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  entirely  to  themselves,  from  the  mo^ 
ment  they  quitted  Portland-place  on  the  wedding^ay, 
until  they  arrived  three  days  afterwards  at  Bath,  merdiy 
premising,  that  James's  spirits  during  the  journey,  how^ 
ev^  enlivened,  were  by  no  means  of  the  best;  all  his 
pleasurable  anticipations  of  joining  his  family  being  mixed 
up  with  the  recollection  of  his  former  prospects  and  his 
present  possessions, — the  certainty  that  George,  in  the 
c^nness  of  his  heart  and  freedom  of  his  manner,  would 
absolutely  laugh  at  the  failure  of  his  brother's  great  scheme, 
when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it, — and,  above  all, 
that  Mrs.  George  Sutherland  would  be  of  the  party  :  she 
being  a  lady,  whom,  now  that  he  was  married,  he  by  n6 
taeans  considered  as  a  particularly  desirable  compani<m 
for  his  wife. 

Out  of  an  agreeable  and  sound  sleep  in  which  he  had 
indulged  himself  during  the  trajet  from  the  Castle  Inn  at 
Marlborough,  was  tlie  bridegroom  awakened  by  his  lady 
on  their  near  approach  to  Bath ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
lie  experienced  the  long-expected  pleasure  of  throwing  his 
new  wife  into  the  arms  of  his  excellent  and  exemplary 
mother. 

Far  indeed  finom  a  scene  of  joy  was  thedrawing-room  in 
Rivers-street  upon  this  particule^y  interesting  occasion. 
James  found  his  mother  overcome  by  tears,  and  Jane  too 
unwell  even  to  appear,  anxious  as  she  might  be  to  congra- 
tulate her  prudent  brother  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  wife 
so  wealthy  and  so  amiable  as  she  knew  Grace  to  be. 
Grieving  and  afllicting  as  his  own  disappointment  upon 
that  head  was,  he  was  still  quite  unable  to  account  for  the 
sombre  appearance  of  affairs  at  Bath,  yihsxt  \.\ie  \xm\^ 
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could  not  have  been  known  by  the  family,  and  equally  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  absence  of  George  and  bis  lady, 
although  it  must  be  confessed  his  pleasure  at  her  non- 
appearance was  sufficiently  great,  to  overbalance  the  desire 
he  otherwise  would  have  had  in  discovering  why  that 
branch  of  the  family  was  missing. 

James  had  his  own  disappointments  to  relate;  and 
therefore,  coupling  the  escape  which  his  bride  had  made 
from  the  ill  example  likely  to  be  afforded  by  Emily's 
society,  with  his  own  exemption  from  the  honest  ridicule 
of  his  brother  George,  he  restrained  his  inquiries  upon  the 
subject, — which,  by  the  way,  he  soon  perceived,  were  not 
over  agreeable :  and  consigning  his  lady  to  the  chamber  of 
his  frigid  sister,  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  his  mothery 
who  listened  to  the  detail  with  the  deepest  interest^  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  declared  her  continued  hope 
for  his  happiness,  not  one  jot  dismayed  by  Grace's  want 
of  fortune,  nor' in  the  smallest  degree  mortified  by  dis- 
covering that  she  happened  to  have  been  bom  out  of 
wedlock. 

There  was  a  deeper  wound  rankling  in  the  old  lady's 
heart,  than  any  which  the  mortification  of  a  little  worldly 
pride  could  infiict, — there  was  a  sorrow  smouldering  there 
which  the  breath  of  inquiry  would  light  into  a  blaze. 
James  unfortunately,  yet  naturally,  fired  the  embers  by 
asking  for  his  brother ; — Where  was  he  ? — Why  not  pre- 
sent?"—The  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears  from  Mrs. 
Sutherland.  It  was  clear  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened,  and  James's  thoughts  instantly  fell  into  the 
right  train. 

Emily  had  eloped  from  the  York  House  the  preceding 
evening,  having  feigned  illness  to  excuse  herself  from 
Yisiting  her  mother-in-law ;  George,  with  a  precipitation 
perfectly  natural,  had  resolved  on  following  her, — why, 
he  considered  not, — whither,  he  knew  not ; — he  started 
immediately,  leaving  a  note  for  his  sister ;  and  from  intel- 
ligence they  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  it 
seemed  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing  her  and  her  gallant 
towards  Oxford.  With  a  mind  full  of  doubt  and  indigna- 
tion^ he  pursued  the  clue  which  had  been  given  him,  re- 
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solved  to  vindicate  his  honour,  and  punish  the  destroyer, 
if  not  of  his  happiness,  at  least  of  his  respectability. 

Upon  this  expedition,  then,  was  the  heir  of  the  Suther- 
lands  gone,  when  in  reply  to  an  agonizing  expression  of 
his  mother's  fear  for  the  consequence  of  any  rencontre 
with  his  wife's  paramour, — James  inquired  <*  whether  he 
had  made  any  settlement  of  his  property  previous  to  his 
departure  ? — and  whether  he  had  sufficiently  well  ascer- 
tained who  the  despoiler  of  his  peace  was,  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  speedy  conclusion  V* 

The  tender  parent  saw  nothing  in  this  inquiry  but  the 
natural  anxiety  of  a  human  being  for  his  brother :  and  no 
doubt  James  had  in  his  composition  something  like  fra- 
ternal love,  but  alas !  J,  who  know  them  all,  am  com- 
pelled to  doubt  the  singleness  of  this  feeling  ; — there 
mingled  in  his  sorrow  and  solicitude  a  certain  worldly  sen- 
sitiveness as  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  family  pro- 
perty, which  was  at  George's  disposal ;  at  all  events  his 
nervousness  for  his  brother  certainly  was  more  apparent, 
and  his  sympathies  more  strongly  excited,  than  they  ordi- 
narily were  upon  occasions  wnere  he  himself  was  not  in 
some  degree  interested. 

Poor  Jane,  whose  lot  was  suffering  and  mortification, 
accidentally  contrived  to  pay  little  Grace  in  the  coin  which 
she  was  generally  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  Most  unin- 
tentionally did  the  young  lady  discuss  at  length  the  re- 
lative beauty  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  during  the  t^te- 
d'tite,  which,  it  was  contrived  by  James,  the  bride  and 
her  sister-in-law  should  enjoy,  she  so  often  hinted  her 
desire  to  see  her  jewels  (all  of  which  she  did  as  a  ma- 
noeuvre to  kill  time,  and  keep  the  conversation  clear  of 
her  unhappy  brother  and  his  ill-starred  wife),  that  Grace 
was  compelled,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  assure  her 
that  she  kad  no  jewels  to  show  except  one  amethyst  neck- 
lace which  her  papa  had  given  her  on  the  wedding  morn- 
ing. This,  which  still  passed  for  badinage  with  Jane, 
having  subsided,  she  began  a  new  tppic,  and  indulged 
in  the  most  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  maternal 
affection,  questioned  her  sister-in-law  very  closely  about 
Jier  mother,  after  whom  she  thought  she  migVvl  s^fe\^^^\A 
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ought  properly  to  inquire,  now  that  Grace  was  so  near  in 
connexion  with  her,  and  now  that  the  coldness  which  had 
heretofore  pervaded  their  conversation  as  acquaintances, 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  give  place  to  the  more 
genial  warmth  of  friendship  and  relationship. 

Still  more  unfortunate  was  Miss  Sutherland  in  this  ma- 
noeuvre than  in  the  other:  the  more  she  discussed  the 
point,  the  more  moved  did  Grace  appear  ;  till,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  Jane,  who  had  never  before  seen 
any  symptoms  of  common  animation,  the  agitated  girl  fell 
backwards  in  her  chair  in  a  fainting  fit.  Jane's  alarm, — 
the  ringing  of  bells, — the  scufHing  for  water, — the  odour 
of  vinegar — and  the  hurrying  of  the  two  maids,  who,  Kke 
squires  of  old  to  tilting  knights,  were  carrying  on  a  coun- 
terpart of  their  mistress's  conversation  in  another  room, 
soon  roused  James's  attention,  and  apprehensive  that 
something  serious  had  happened :  he  rushed  up- stairs,  and 
beheld  his  poor  bride  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and  quite 
senseless  in  the  arms  of  his  sister. 

•*  What  has  happened,  Jane  V*  said  James. 

^'  I  cannot  imagine  what  has  atfected  her  so>*'  replied 
his  sister :  "  we  were  talking  of  her  jewels," 

*^  Good  God  \"  exclaimed  her  anxious  husbsmd  id  a 
perfect  state  of  horror,  ''she  hasn't  lost  her  amethyst 
necklace !" 

Mrs.  Sutherland  had  by  this  time  arrived,  and  ooi>" 
eluding  that  poor  Grace  was  fatigued,  or  that  something 
else  was  the  matter  with  her,  signed  her  son  to  leave  the 
room,  adding  that  it  was  all  nothing,  abd  that  it  would 
soon  go  off;  and  James,  thus  ejected,  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  not  without  repeating  the  questi<i)a  about 
Grace's  trinket-box,  for  the  safety  of  which  hpJ  made  i 
new  inquiry  of  her  maid  as  he  went  down  ''t.a^, 

"niere,  as  he  entered  the  apartme>^\,  he  beheld  to  Ul 
surprbe  his  brother  George,  he^K'edy  tired,  agitated,  ago- 
nised,— lie  had  overtaken  hi%f<^ife,  who  had  positival] 
vefvsed  to  see  him.  At  the^im  where  be  detected  ber, 
in  vain  he  insisted  uponj/^|^0wittg  the  partner  of  her 
fligbt  :  a  fact  which  b^^;^  threats  nor  unpreeatioiM 
opoii  bis  bead;  whicivS    ^tbtrU^d  libwally  btirtowed^ 
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could  possibly  extract,  he  the  said  pat-amour  being  actu* 
ally  concealed  in  the  apartment  to  which  Emily  had  flowD 
for  refuge.  No  appellation,  however  degrading,  could 
induce  the  spoiler  of  his  happiness  to  face  him  :  a  mean- 
ness which  he  attributed  to  that  sneaking  cowardice 
which  is  not  unfrequently  the  companion  of  daring  vice; 
but  he  lived  to  be  undeceived,  for  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  adventure,  he  discovered  the  object  of  all  her  af- 
fection, the  cause  of  all  her  shame  and  his  dishonour, 
to  be  one  of  his  own  grooms  ! 

All  hope,  either  of  preventing  the  injury  intended  him, 
or  of  obtaining  satisfaction  for  it,  if  committed,  now 
vanished ;  and  he  returned  from  the  chase,  wearied  de- 
graded, and  disheartened— betrayed  by  the  candid  crea- 
ture in  whom  he  had  confided,  dishonoured  by  the  menial 
whom  he  had  fed : — **  And  on  this  return,*'  said  George, 
"  to  find  you  here,  in  the  possession  of  every  earthly 
blessing,  affords  a  contrast,  which,  while  it  cannot  de- 
crease my  joy  at  the  happiness  of  your  lot,  makes  my  own 
miserable  destiny  still  more  evident  to  myself." 

"  George,"  said  James,  "  calm  yourself, — I  certainly 
think  that  my  wife  is  not  likely  to  do  me  the  same  favour 
that  yours  has  been  pleased  to  do  you  ;  but,  in  the  depth 
of  your  disappointment,  if  hearing  of  another's  mortifi- 
cations and  misadventures  will  be  the  slightest  conso- 
lation, I  will  give  you  an  insight  into  my  history.  Console 
yourself,  therefore,  by  thinking  that  we  all  have  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  only  difference  in  the  fates  of  men  is, 
that  evils  assail  them  in  different  shapes.  Shut  the  door, 
'•—calm  yourself, — sit  down — and  listen." 

George,  who  had  at  first  seen  nothing  but  joy  and  hap- 
piness in  the  proceedings  of  his  prudent  brother,  endea- 
voured to  abstract  his  thoughts  from  his  own  evils,  and, 
rubbing  his  hand  once  or  twice  across  his  forehead  (why, 
I  never  could  guess),  betook  himself  most  philosophically 
to  listening  to  James's  detail. 

This  conference  lasted  more  than  an  hour ;  and  when 
the  brothers  left  the  drawing-room,  they  both  wore  an  air 
of  composure  and  placidity  which  was  quite  astonishing. 

As  they  parted  to  dress,   George  vras  oveiYi^'dixdk  V> 
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whisper  James ,  **  Our  cases,  I  think,  ought  to  strei 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  that  proverb  whicb 

'^LOOK   BEPOaS  TOU   LEAP.'  " 

**  Yes/'  replied  James  to  George,  somewhat  a 
''  and  our  example^  George,  may  pretty  well  se 
Qlnstrate  that  other  proverb  which  says,    ^  Maei 

BASTE  AVD   mEPEMT   AT   LEISURE !' " 
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I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  all  my  readers  know  George 
Arden.  Indeed,  to  doubt  the  fact  were  to  cast  an  imputa* 
tion,  which  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable  but  ill 
deserves  at  my  hands. 

To  the  remote  circles  of  Llangefni,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Penzance,  or  the  coteries  of  Ecclefechan,  his  name  may 
yet  be  new,  but  to  London  and  its  environs — to  fre- 
quenters of  clubs,  Newmarket,  and  the  few  recherche 
watering-places,  it  is  as  familiar  as  our  household-gods ; 
or,  as  an  excellent  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  now,  alas  ! 
no  more,  used  to  call  them,  our  "  household-goods." 

Lest,  however,  by  the  remotest  chance  in  the  world,  the 
range  of  circulation  destined  for  these  stories  should  in- 
clude any  one  of  those  towns  to  which  I  have  permitted 
Ignorance  upon  a  matter  of  so  much  notoriety,  I  will,  for 
the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen,  give  the  slightest  possible 
sketch  of  my  hero.  In  London  it  will  be  easily  filled  up 
and  finished. 

George  Arden  was  left  an  orphan  at  seven  years  of 
age,  heir  to  an  immense  fortune,  which  a  prospective 
minority  of  fourteen  summers  promised  greatly  to  increase 
before  his  arrival  at  years  of  discretion.  Alas  1  had  that 
period  been  fixed  morally  instead  of  legally ,  for  the 

*  This  stoiy  has  been  dramatized  by  our  second »  but  liviRg: 
dramatic  author,  Mr.  Morton,  and  acted  aa  a  comedy  with  verv  great 
success.  It  might,  however,  be  as  well  to  say,  that  he  probably,  like 
myself,  was  indebted  for  the  plot  of  his  work  to  the  "  Jour  h  Parity" 
where  I  borrowed  the  idea  of  "  The  Mm  of  many  l^Visiids,* 
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assumption  of  his  rights  and  properties,  poor  George,  I 
fear,  vrould  have  lived  and  died  a  minor.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  expectations,  and  from 
that  admirable  school,  Eton,  removed  in  due  course  to 
Oxford,  where  his  proceedings  very  closely  resembled 
those  of  many  other  young  gentlemen  who  prefer  pleasure 
to  plodding,  and  whose  efforts,  however  laborious^  certainly 
do  not  tend  to  academic  honours  in  any  degree  whatever. 

The  talented  author  of  Reginald  Dalton  has  given 
so  elaborate  a  description  (sometimes  too  unfavourable,  let 
the  uninformed  believe)  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
an  Oxford  life,  that  it  is  quite  needless  for  me  to  detail  the 
various  campaigns  in  which  my  hair-brained  hero  was 
engaged,  until  he  quitted  the  classic  quad  of  Christ  Chovch 
for  the  still  more  classic  ground  of  Italy  and  Greece.* 

A  tour  under  the  surveillance  of  a  tutor,  by  just  three 
years  his  senior,  was  destined  to  polish  our  Adonis  and  fit 
him  for  the  niche  which  he  was  doomed  afterwards  to  fiQ 
in  civilized  society;  and  certainly  his  accomplishments 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  the  possession  of  his 
unincumbered  estates,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  uncle,  under  whose 
guardianship  he  had  been  thus  carefully  and  expensively 
reared  to  manhood. 

This  uncle  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  shrewd,  odd,  and 
penetrating ;  rigidly  honourable,  high-principled,  and  ap- 
parently to  George,  a  little  severe.  Throughout  the 
minority  of  his  nephew  he  had  fondly  cherished  the  hope 
of  uniting  him  to  a  cousin  of  his  own,  whose  father  had 
many  years  before  died  abroad.  Her  mother  had  re* 
married,  and  she  herself,  in  days  of  childhood,  had  been 
the  playmate  of  George,  for  whom,  at  that  early  period  of 
her  life,  she  had  formed  the  strongest  attachment;  but 

*  Reginald  Dalton  here  mentioned,  wasamong^  the  earliest  pit>» 
dnctions,  of  that  class,  of  its  highly  gifted  and  accomplished  author. 
Eleven  years  have  passed  since  it  was  published,  and,  excellent  as  it 
is,  manj  of  our  present  readers,  who  were  then  perhaps  about  eleven 
years  old,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  thej  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
ayail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  most  beaatirol  novel, 
although  some  parts  of  it  cut  deeply  and  sharply.    1836. 
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time  had  rapidly  flown  since  those  happy  days  of  in- 
nocence and  joy.  Changes  in  their  circumstances,  their 
ages,  and  pursuits,  had  obliterated  from  George's  mind 
all  traces  of  his  rosy-cheeked  relative,  and  another,  more 
lovely,  nobler,  and  wealthier,  had  usurped  the  place, 
which,  as  a  boy,  he  had  assigned  in  his  young  heart  to 
the  artless  Louisa. 

How  strangely  do  the  feelings  of  females  differ  from  those 
by  which  the  opposite  sex  are  actuated !  Louisa  was  a 
child,  a  very  child,  when  she  called  George  Arden  "  sweet* 
beart,*'  when  she  plucked  the  reddest  roses  and  the  whitest 
jasmines  to  trim  out  his  hoop,  or  made  wings  of  silver 
paper  for  his  soaring  kite,  that  they  might  glitter  in  the 
sunshine,  and  when  her  light  locks  wantoned  in  the  breeze, 
and  her  yet  lighter  heart  beat  with  pleasure  as  she  heard 
ber  loved  boy  apfuroaching. 

He  too,  flushed  with  the  glow  of  youthful  health  and 
exercise,  woold  bound  over  the  lawn  and  fkld  to  meet  his 
*'  sweet  Louisa,"  and  sit  and  watch  her  bright  eyes,  play 
with  her  curls,  and  kiss  her  coral  lips  and  call  her  ^*  little 
wife" — and  he  loved  her  then,  as  much  as  she  loved  him, 
and  they  thought  no  other  two  could  love  so  dearly. 

Time  had  flown  onwards, — Louisa's  light  tresses  had 
erown  darker  by  age,  the  Are  of  intellect  illuminated  her 
fine  countenance;  accomplishments  adorned  her  mind, 
new  graces  decked  her  person  ;  but  the  one  thought  of 
George  Arden  lived  in  her  constant  heart :  she  recurred  to 
those  days  of  perfect  innocence  and  unalloyed  happiness, 
with  a  deep  interest  mingled  with  something  very  like 
regret.  He  had  forgotten  all~or  if  remembered,  Louisa 
flashed  across  his  recollection  as  a  childish  hoyden,  with 
whom  he  had  romped  when  a  child  himself ;— but  no 
more — he  did  not  carry  in  his  mind's  eye  her  progress  to 
perfection—he  saw  her  only  as  the  awkward  girl  of  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  and  never  gave  himself  time  to  consider 
what  she  must  naturally  become  at  nineteen  or  twenty. 

At  the  period  at  which  this  narrative  commences  they 
had  not  met  for  more  than  ten  years:  for,  after  her 
mother's  second  marriage,  she  had  left  her  uncle's  house 
for  her  maternal  roof;  and  if  she  could  atan^  time  ^\ii\w^ 
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that  lapse  of  time  have  claimed  the  smallest  spot  in  the 
"  waste"  of  George's  memory,  at  the  moment  of  his  return 
to  England  from  the  Continent  there  was  assuredly  no 
room  for  her  unpretending  charms  in  his  heart,  which,  like 
other  hearts,  was  licensed,  speaking  officially,  **  to  carry 
not  exceeding  one  inside  "  (at  least  at  a  time) :  he  had 
seen  the  lovely,  learned  Lady  Frances  Bellamy,  and  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  her  beauty  and  Blueism, 

There  are  some  pieces  of  otherwise  agreeable  intelli- 
gence, which,  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  reach  us,  become,  if  not  positively  unpleasant,  at 
least  much  less  gratifying  than  in  a  different  temper  of 
mind  they  could  not  fail  to  be  ;  and  when  Colonel  Arden 
heard  that  the  house  of  Bellamy  saw  no  objection  to  the 
union  of  their  highly-gifted  daughter  with  his  wealthy 
nephew,  although  the  alliance  was  at  once  honourable  and 
advantageous, and  promised,  as  it  seemed,  both  happiness 
and  comfort,  a  pang  of  disappointment  shot  through  his 
heart,  when  he  reflected  that  the  splendid  connexion 
would  necessarily  give  a  death-blow  to  his  favourite  pro- 
ject of  marrying  Greorge  to  his  cousin  Louisa. 

The  die,  however  was  cast ;  the  invitation  which  had 
before  been  despatched  to  the  blooming  Louisa  to  visit  her 
uncle,  and  meet  her  cousin  on  his  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent, was  revoked  ;  and  the  poor  girl  who  had,  without 
any  knowledge  of  her  uncle's  ulterior  intentions  on  the 
subject,  anxiously  looked  forward  to  a  reunion  with  her 
old  and  well-remembered  playfellow,  was  destined  to  re- 
main in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  Elizabethan  house 
of  her  father-in-law,  who  had  fortunately  obtained  the 
matured  heart  of  her  mother,  just  at  the  time  when  Arden 
commenced  his  travels. 

No  sooner  did  the  gay,  volatile,  and  open-hearted 
George  establish  himself  in  London,  than  all  his  Oxford 
friendships  were  renewed  ;  men  whom  he  had  met  at 
foreign  Courts  rejoiced  again  to  see  their  amiable  friend ; 
a  house  in  Grosvenor-street,  furnished  splendidly,  a  cellar 
admirably  stocked,  a  first-rate  Dog-Cook  and  assistants, 
a  set  of  horses  for  town,  hunters  at  Melton/  and  racers  at 
Newmarket,  practically  sounded  his  merits  and  virtues, 
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and  his  door  was  actually  besieged  by  men,  all  courting 
his  acquaintance,  and  combining,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, to  praise  his  wine,  exalt  his  dinners,  win  his  money, 
drive  his  carriages,  and  ride  his  horses. 

The  bright  object  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears  was  to  arrive 
in  town  as  early  in  the  ensuing  London  winter  as  June — 
it  was  now  May,  and  the  fame  of  my  gay  hero  did  not  fail 
to  reach  her  ears  even  before  she  left  **our  good"  and 
crazy  city  of  Paris. 

Colonel  Arden,  who  had  gathered  from  the  young  and 
Reverend  Mr.  Ormsby,  his  nephew's  tutor,  that  his  dis-> 
position  was  excellent,  his  talents  of  a  superior  order,  and 
his  mind  the  most  ingenuous  and  confiding ;  felt  that  as 
the  young  man  was  absolute  master  of  at  least  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  the  conduct  he  was  pur- 
suing in  the  great  world  was  perfectly  justifiable  by  his 
circumstances ;  and  as  the  old  gentleman  joined  to  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  society,  a  liberality  not  common  to 
age,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  career  of  his  nephew  more  than 
a  common  display  of  wealth,  and  a  due  maintenance  of 
the  respectability  attached  to  the  station  in  life  which  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  occupy. 

Amongst  George's  friends,  his  favourites  assuredly  were 
Sir  Harry  Flowerdale,  a  Baronet,  and  ex-member  of  Par- 
liament-; Arthur  Dyson,  a  sly,  calculating,  younger  bro- 
ther of  a  good  family,  addicted  in  a  certain  degree  to 
play ,  and  Harry  Dallimore,  a  perfect  dandy  in  the  best 
and  most  liberal  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  a  lady- 
killer  to  boot.  These,  and  the  agreeable,  gay,  and  easy 
libertine,  Bertie  Noel,  formed  the  supreme  council  of 
Greorge's  establishment:  but,  besides  these,  there  were 
semi-bosom  friends,  who  occasionally  approached  the  con- 
clave of  Grosvenor-street  as  being  dependants  or  con- 
nexions of  its  actual  members  : — for  instance,  Flowerdale 
contrived  to  introduce  to  his  friend  Arden  such  persons  as 
he  thought  might  eventually  combine  to  return  him  for  a 
Borough  in  Yorkshire,  to  whom  it  was  not  quite  conve- 
nient to  himself  to  give  dinners — these  of  course  dined  at 
Arden's.  Dyson  could  always  make  up  a  little  sporting 
party,  if  required,  and  was  sure  to  know  some  V\\te^  oi 
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four  men  who  either  had  horses  to  sell  or  who  wanted 
horses  to  buy,  and  these  also,  Mr,  Arthur  Dyson,  who 
appeared  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  clerk  marshal 
in  the  household,  paraded  at  seven  o'clock  at  Arden's 
hospitable  board,  whenever  any  changes  were  about  to 
take  place  in  the  mews,  the  stable,  or  the  kennel. 

George  was  sufficiently  quick-sighted  to  discov^  that 
his  friend  Dyson  was  a  disciple  of  that  school  whoae 
leading  axiom  is  '^  that  all's  fair  in  horse-dealing;*'  but  he 
fancied  himself  too  good  a  judge  of  the  noble  animal, 
whose  qualities  and  perfections  engrossed  all  Anhur's 
thoughts,  and  pervaded  all  his  conversations,  to  allow  any 
man  to  overreach  him  in  that  particular.  The  con86(|ueQoe 
was,  that  his  stalls  in  London  were  crowded  with  useless 
steeds,  his  stalls  at  Melton  inhabited  by  slugs  and  roarers, 
and  as  for  his  Newmarket  speculations,  which  were  con- 
ducted under  the  same  surveiUance^  their  nature  may 
easily  be  ascertained,  when  I  say  that  his  best  friends  and 
most  intimate  associates  eagerly  took  all  the  long  odds  he 
chose  to  lay  upon  his  favourites,  or,  failing  in  that,  would 
go  the  length  of  betting  the  long  odds  most  manfully 
against  them. 

Still,  however,  time  flew  swiftly  and  gaily,  for  what  had 
George  Arden  to  do  with  care  ?  The  rosy  May,  though 
fashionably  a  vtrinter  month,  led  on  the  smiling  summer  of 
nature,  and  June  which  was  to  bring  to  his  longing  eyes 
the  lovely  Lady  Frances  Bellamy,  was  fast  approaching. 
The  solicitudes  and  anxieties  of  love  were  to  be  counter- 
acted by  dissipation  and  pleasure ;  and  laughed  out  of  hit 
proper  feelings  by  his  many  friends,  the  giddy  George  eat' 
barked  in  play,  merely  pour  passer  le  temps, — ^Three 
weeks,  however,  had  not  closed  before  his  friend  Flow- 
erdale,  whose  finances  had  suffered  severely  in  his  late 
unsuccessful  Parliamentary  contest,  having  pocketed 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  George's  money,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  quitted  London,  and  eventually  England, 
having  discovered  at  this  particularly  seasonable  junc- 
ture that  gaming  was  the  most  destructive  vice  upon 
earth ;  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  which  opinion,  he  left  on 
the  evening  of  his  departure  a  letter  full  of  good  counsel 
to  his  dear  friend  Arden,  entieaXm^VvccL  V.o  cvxiVk  \k^  i^ro* 
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pensity  for  play,  which,  but  too  evidently  to  all  his  well- 
wishers,  was  strong  upon  him. 

Greorge  felt  disappointed  that  his  bosom-friend  Flow- 
erdale  should  have  so  abruptly  left  the  happy  circle,  but 
still  more  aDnoyed  at  his  lecture.  However,  he  reflected 
for  a  moment  that  experience  must  be  purchased,  that 
Flowerdale  was  iavolved,  that  he  wanted  the  money,  and 
finally  that  his  letter  had  evidently  been  dictated  by  real 
friendship,  in  which  conclusion  he  was  cordially  joined 
bylDysoa  and  Dallimore,  who  drowned  the  few  unplea- 
sant reflections  which  floated  in  George's  mind  in  bura<* 
pers  of  claret,  and  soothed  away  all  his  angry  feelings 
with  repeated  questions  of  ^*  What  did  it  signify  V*  ami 
^'  Where  is  the  harm  ?**— and  as  many  declarations  that 
*'  Flowerdale  was  an  excellent  fellow  V\  and  '^  meant  so 
wrong,"  &c.  &c. 

To  George  this  favourite  merely  gave  place  to  others, 
who  were  soon  enrolled  in  the  select  list  of  his  compa« 
sions;  and  the  festivities  of  Grosvenor-street  lost  none  of 
th^r  vtvacionsness  by  the  secession  of  tlie  prudent  Ba* 
rcmet  from  the  party,  until  the  occurrence  of  that  event 
which  had  been  so  anxiously  expected  by  my  hero,  and 
which  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  gaieties,  or  at  all 
events  worked  a  striking  change  in  their  character  and 
nature. 

The  Earl  of  Roxeth  and  his  Countess,  and  their  bloom- 
ing daughter  the  Lady  Frances  Bellamy^  arrived  in  Lon- 
don :  and  George,  as  it  might  be  expected,  was  constantly 
at  her  side.  Her  Ladyship  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
handsomeybut  she  was  learned,  and  in  her  intercourse 
with  Geoi^,  however  much  she  liked  the  man,  and  how-* 
ever  seasonable  her  noble  father  considered  the  addition 
to  her  portion  of  his  fourteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
she  somewhat  undervalued  her  lover's  intellect,  and,  more- 
over, in  addition  to  the  opinion  which  she  had  formed  of 
bim  individually,  had  naturally  a  disposition  (by  no  means 
uncommon)  to  show  off  her  superiority  over  her  associates 
in  the  most  striking  manner  whenever  an  oppor- 
tonity  occurred.  This  propensity,  and  my  reader  must 
kave  remarked  it  in  others,  rendered  her,  wYiiie  eng^^^Nsi 
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Ute'i'tite'  excessively  agreeable  as  a  companion,  but  the 
moment  a  third  person  arrived,  the  vivaciousness  which 
had  charmed  in  her  conversation  was  converted  into  a 
kind  of  exhibitioD  to  the  new-comer,  and  the  former  com- 
panion even  if  he  were  the  older  friend,  instantly  became 
the  mark  for  her  ridicule,  and  the  batt  for  those  shafts 
of  satire  which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  aim,  but  which 
her  Ladyship,  feeling  with  the  ancient  that — *'  Nemo 
orator  sine  multitudine  audiente," — without  the  excitement 
of  an  audience  to  witness  her  skill,  never  considered  it 
necessary  to  her  reputation  to  fire  off :  in  short,  the  Lady 
Frances,  was,  as  all  pedantic  women  are,  disagreeable  an^ 
uncertain,  self-opiniated,  flighty,  above  the  things  of  this 
world,  and,  to  use  a  common  expression  which  has  more 
truth  in  it  than  those  who  are  perpetually  using  it  perhaps 
think,  "  a  little  mad,** 

George  Arden  had  frequently  spoken  to  Lady  Frances 
of  Harry  Dallimore,  his  intimate  friend,  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified admiration,  had  eulogized  his  talents,  and  praised 
the  excellence  of  his  heart.  It  was  not  unknown  to  her 
Ladyship  that  Dallimore*s  name  was  celebrated  in  certain 
circles  for  his  taste,  his  accomplishments,  and  above  ail 
for  his  success  in  matters  of  gallantry.  To  a  philosophical 
lady,  whose  graver  hours  were  employed  upon  theories, 
such  a  person  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most  acceptable  ac« 
quaintance ;  and  accordingly,  at  her  particular  request, 
Arden  kindly  undertook  to  introduce  his  favourite  friend 
to  his  amiable  mistress. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  this  introduction. 
Dallimore  was  really  talented,  but  it  was  less  by  his  talent 
than  by  an  apparently  implicit  devotion  to  the  present 
object,  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be,  that  he  made  his 
way  so  suddenly  and  favourably  with  Lady  Frances.  His 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
argillaceous  schistus,  which  he  had  procured  from  Ziller- 
thal,  with  a  dissertation  upon  the  copper  and  calamine 
which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  discovered  in  them  ;  the 
distinctness  with  which  he  answered  her  inquiries  as  to 
whether  the  former  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the 
Kupferkies  or  the  Weisskupferez,  and  his  happy  intimacy 
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with  the  Roth-cron8tein>erz  of  Nagyag,  and  the  Rothes- 
bleierz  of  Ekatharenburg,  deligfhted  her  ;  nor  was  she  less 
charmed  when  she  found  him  versed  in  all  the  experi- 
mental trickeries  of  science ;  she  listened  with  rapture  to 
his  details  of  the  various  modes  of  analysis  and  combi- 
nation, and  gave  the  deepest  attention  to  his  most  ab- 
struse dissertations.  It  quite  overcame  poor  George  when 
he  heard  this  couple  descanting  upon  subjects  and  dis- 
cussing points  far  beyond  his  comprehension ;  and  when 
he  heard  these  lectures  repeated  day  after  day,  and  found 
Dallimore  at  all  hours  in  the  boudoir  of  his  beloved,  he 
began  in  some  degree  to  repent  of  the  introduction  he 
had  secured  for  his  friend,  whose  character  appeared  to 
have  undergone  as  complete  a  change  by  his  association 
with  the  young  savante,  as  tartaric  acid  could  have  effected 
upon  iron. 

In  short,  George,  although  he  had  naturally  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Dallimore,  and  al- 
though his  amour  propre  made  him  at  first  quite  indif- 
ferent to  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  Lady  Frances, 
he  at  length  began  gradually  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  his 
measures,  when  one  fine  morning  his  intended  wife  ex- 
plained to  him,  with  great  force  and  emphasis,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Dallimore,  the  primary  law  of  chemical 
affinity. 

"  Chemical  affinity,"  said  Lady  Frances,  **  you  must 
understand  will  act,  and  a  combination  take  place  between 
two  bodies  when  they  are  uncombined  with   all  other 

bodies." 
.     **  I  perceive,"  said  George. 

.    Dallimore  smiled — and  his  smile  was  one  of  self-satis- 

I 

faction. 

'*  But,"  continued  the  animated  lecturess,  "  you  must 
also  understand  that  when  one  of  the  bodies  is  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  others,  then  the  bodies  which  really 
have  the  greatest  affinity  for  each  other,  cannot  entirely 
combine  together." 

•*  You  comprehend  that,  George?"  said  Dallimore. 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  George,  which  by  the  way  was 
not  the  case—but  let  that  pass. 
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''  Suppose/'  said  Lady  Frances, ''  ea^empli  gratia fthzk 
two  bodies,  A  and  B,  hare  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and 
are  actually  in  a  state  of  combination — and  suppose,'' 
continued  her  Ladyship,  pointedly  addressing  herself  to 
the  elegant  Dallimore,  ''  C  is  a  third  body  which  has  a 
stronger  affinity  for  the  body  B  than  the  affinity  whidi 
exists  between  A  and  B,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  com- 
poond  body  A  B  will  be  decomposed^  and  the  body  G 
will  combine  with  the  body  B.'' 

'^  And/'  continued  Dallimore,  ^*  entirely  leare  thebodf 
A." 

The  poor  body  A,  most  interested  in  this  matter^ 
however  dull  men  generally  are  to  that  which  principallj 
concerns  themselves,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  every  body  else,  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive from  the  fortuitous  coincidence  of  the  initials  of 
their  names,  added  to  the  emphatic  delivery  of  the  lady 
and  the  apt  rejoinder  of  the  gentleman,  that  more  was 
meant  than  absolutely  met  the  ear,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
process  of  decompositicm  was  rapidly  proceeding,  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  new  combination  had  not  actually  €001" 
menced ;  and  George  determined  to  show  that  he  vras  not 
to  be  so  easily  deceived  and  laughed  at  as  the  enlightened 
couple  appeared  to  imagine :  he  rose  and  left  the  boudoir 
angrily,  thinking  by  withdrawing  himself,  to  break  up  the 
conference !  but  he  was  mistaken  in  its  tactics.  The  pur- 
suit of  science  was  too  hot,  and  the  system  too  interesting 
to  give  way  to  any  passing  event,  and  our  irritated  lov^ 
quitted  the  drawing-room  resolved  to  settle  the  affair  that 
evening,  by  calling  his  friend  to  account  for  conduct 
which  he  neither  anticipated  nor  understood.  In  fact, 
George  Arden  was  labouring  under  that  sort  of  surprise  ia 
which  the  satisfactory  mingleth  not — and  as  he  walked 
homewards  to  Grosvenor-street,  it  appeared  to  him,  either 
that  he  was  asleep,  or  just  awakened  from  an  extremely 
disagreeable  dream.  He  revolved  in  his  mind  the  pro- 
gress of  Dallimore*s  acquaintance  with  his  learned  fair 
one,  and  ruminated  upon  all  the  *'  trifles  light  as  air'* 
which  combined  themselves  in  his  mind  connected  with 
the  subject ;  feeling,  however,  as  I  must  honestly  confess^ 
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thing  like  consolation  in  this  very  unpleasant  dilemma, 
the  recollection  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
he  consideration  that  if  the  Lady  Frances  was,  as  she 
ired  to  him  at  that  moment  to  be,  a  jilt  and  a  co« 
e,  it  was  extremely  lucky  for  him  that  ner  Ladyship's 
tsition  had  evinced  itself  before  they  were  irrevocably 
d. 

caching  home  in  this  particular  mood,  he  discovered, 
ng  his  arrival,  his  constant  friend  Dyson,  to  whom 
mdidly  and  ingenuously  opened  his  heart,  and  from 
1  he  sought  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do  under 
lircumstances ;  his  own  feeling  being  that  he  ought 
le  first  place  to  exclude  DaUimore  from  his  house, 
then  speedily  summon  him  to  a  meeting,  in  order 
stain  at  least  an  explanation  of  his  extraordinary 
uct 

l^son,  to  whom  our  hero  was  at  the  moment  indebted 
considerable  sum  of  money,  heard  the  history  of  all 
oubts  and  fears  with  perfect  complacency,  and  calmly 
Idering  in  his  own  mind  that  if  any  fatal  accident 
Id  occur  to  Arden,  in  consequence  of  a  hostile  meet* 
nth  DaUimore,  he  not  only  should  lose  his  excellent 
d,  but  more  than  that,  the  amount  due  from  his  estate 
iebts  of  honour — proceeded  to  expatiate  upon  the 
obability  of  any  thing  intentionally  improper  having 

done  on  the  part  of  DaUimore,  and  upon  the  pos- 
ty  of  mistake  on  the  part  of  Arden,  till  in  conclusion, 

soothing  the  irritation  of  his  dear  George,  he  volun- 
id  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  DaUimore,  not  of 
ike  import,  but  in  the  way  of  explanation;  and 
ing  George  to  be  convinced  that  he  would  take  as 
b  care  of  his  honour  as  if  it  were  his  own,  added,  that 
'as  perfectly  sure  every  thing  would  be  quite  right  in 
3nd. 

yson,  it  will  be  seen,  had  his  g^me  to  play.  He  had 
otion  of  risking  his  own  security  of  a  constant  com- 
ible  home,  the  kind  aid  of  a  liberal  friend,  and,  more* 
,  the  prospect  of  payment  of  sundry  debts  before 
tioned,  by  any  rash  proceeding :  superadded  to  which 
irhole  devotion  of  his  life  had  been  latterly  exij^^L^di 
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in  prayers,  that  the  much-desired  match  between  the  bhu 
belle  and  Arden  might  never  take  place.  He  knew  wdl 
enough,  as  far  as  related  to  himself,  that  he  was  not  a  fit 
associate  for  pedantry  in  petticoats,  and  very  reasonal^ 
anticipated  his  own  immediate  expulsion  from  the  scientific 
circle,  of  which  he  had  no  doubt  the  Lady  Frances  would 
cause  herself  to  be  enthroned  the  centre,  very  speedil} 
after  the  assumption  of  her  monarchy  in  Grosvenor-street. 

Whatever  measure  Dyson  might  have  proposed  to  his 
friend,  however  active  and  ready  might  have  been  his  in- 
terference upon  the  occasion,  every  thing  was  rendered 
iiiia vailing,  all  precautions  baffled,  all  proceedings  in- 
validated, by  an  occurrence  which  those  who  thought  they 
knew  the  Lady  Frances  certainly  did  not  foresee, — the 
truth  is,  that  the  alarm  had  been  given  to  the  scientific 
lovers  (for  lovers  they  were)  by  the  jealous  irritation  of 
Arden  in  the  morning,  and  the  following  night.  Love  lent 
them  wings  in  the  shape  of  a  travelling-carriage  and  four 
horses,  and  before  the  confiding  Arden  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  his  friend's  duplicity,  they  were  '^  over  the  hills  and  fiur 
away"  on  the  high  road  to  happiness. 

There  are  persons  to  be  found  in  this  great  town,  who 
say  that  Dyson  himself  lent  Dallimore  the  carriage  used 
upon  this  memorable  expedition,  and  some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  add,  that  four  bays,  abstracted  at  a  late  hour  from 
Arden's  stables,  under  Dyson's  order,  conveyed  the  happy 
couple  the  first  stage  of  the  journey, — whether  this  be 
calumny  or  not,  time  perhaps  may  show. 

When  my  jilted  hero  received  from  his  servant  in  the 
morning  the  news  of  Lady  Frances's  elopement,  he  cer- 
tainly did  inveigh  bitterly  against  Dallimore,  whom  he 
decided  to  be  the  partner  of  her  flight;  while  even  at  the 
very  moment  the  noble  father  of  the  fugitive  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  perfectly  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  and 
actually  sent  to  inquire  whether  Arden  was  at  home,  as  if 
he  imagined  his  affection  for  his  daughter  had  been  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  drive  him  to  the  anticipation  of  th^ 
intended  marriage, — a  measure  of  which  nobody  in  their 
senses  could  reasonably  have  suspected  him. 

When  his  Lordship,  however,  found  that  Lady  Frances 
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had  made  some  other  swain  the  partner  of  her  flight,  and 
that  all  hopes  of  Arden's  fortune  were  lost  to  his  illustrious 
house,  he  repaired  forthwith  to  the  abandoned  lover,  whom 
he  found  attended  by  the  excellent  Dyson  and  the  agree- 
able  Noel,  who  in  their  different  ways  had  been,  previously 
to  his  Lordship's  arrival,  endeavouring  to  console  him  for 
the  loss  of  his  fair  one — Noel  by  assuring  him  that  he  was 
certain  her  family  were  by  no  means  of  **  the  first  water," 
and  Dyson  by  repeatedly  expressing  his  conviction  that 
she  was  not  a  good  judgeof  a  horse ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
consolatory  conversation,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  her 
noble  father  entered  the  apartment,  and  was  about  to  de- 
liver his  sentiments  upon  the  extraordinary  undutifulness 
of  his  child,  when  a  letter,  bearing  the  Barnet  post-mark, 
was  handed  to  Arden.  He  read  it — not  without  some 
marks  of  perturbation ;  and  having  concluded  it,  handed 
it  to  the  noble  Earl — rising  at  the  same  time  from  table, 
and  withdrawing  with  Dyson  and  Noel  into  the  library, 
as  I  suppose,  to  reveal  the  purport  of  the  communication, 
and  consult  those  estimable  young  gentlemen  upon  the 
nature  of  his  future  proceedings. 

The  letter  was  from  Lady  Frances  herself,  and  ran 
thus: 

''  This  will  reach  you  when  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from 
you,  and  as  far  as  our  intended  union  is  concerned^ 
eternally  separated  from  you. 

''  The  step  I  have  taken  is  one  which  I  am  quite  aware 
will  entail  upon  me  the  anger  of  my  father,  and  the  censure 
of  the  world;  but  you  must  not  blame  me,  for  I  felt 
assured  that  neither  of  us  could  be  happy  in  marriage.  I 
have  every  esteem  and  regard  for  you — my  opinion  of  your 
heart  and  disposition  has  undergone  no  change  since  our 
first  meeting  on  the  Continent,  but  a  closer  intimacy  with 
you  has  latterly  convinced  me  that  our  tastes  and  pursuits 
are  so  diametrically  opposed,'^that  any  thing  like  a  constant 
association  with  each  other  could  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  constant  disaereement. 

"  To  have  appealed  to  you  in  this  stage  of  the  anair, 
would  have  been  as  useless  as  to  have  thrown  myself  upon 
ihe.consideration  of  my  father^  who  I  kne^  ^oxxVdi  XiOX 
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have  listened  to  the  expression  of  doubts  founded  upon'mj 
•elf-knowledge  and  a  conviction  of  the  dissimilarity  of  our 
characters  and  dispositions.  I  therefore  risked  the  im- 
putation of  temporary  imprudence  to  secure  myself  from 
perpetual  misery.  I  found  in  your  amiable  and  intelligent 
friend  a  being  who  sympathized  with  me  in  every  pursuit, 
who  entered  into  all  my  views,  who  saw  with  me,  felt  with 
me,  and  whose  mind  and  character,  in  short,  appeared 
formed  to  render  me  happy  :  all  this  will  sound  perhaps 
heartless  to  those  who  do  not  really  know  me — amongst 
the  number,  yourself.  This,  too,  may  surprise  you  ;  but 
it  is  true,  there  never  has  existed  between  us  that  *  similar 
sympathy'  so  beautifully  and  delicately  described  by 
Jackson,  which  is  so  essential  to  a  reciprocity  of  confi- 
dence and  mutuality  of  affection.  It  was  a  consciousness 
of  the  absence  of  this  agreement  of  inclinations  that 
rendered  me  miserable,  and  I  saw  before  me  only  a  gloomy 
vista  leading  from  the  altar  to  the  grave.  I  have  taken 
the  deciding  step  of  my  destiny :  to  Italy  my  fond  and  ac- 
complished husband  will  accompany  me,  and  there,  be- 
neath a  sky  as  cloudless  as  our  minds,  we  will  show  the 
world  what  real  happiness  is,  and  where  true  contentment 
may  be  found. 

'^And  now  one  word  about  my  husband — you  must 
wholly  acquit  him  of  duplicity,  or  any  ungenerous  plot* 
ting  against  your  happiness.  He,  like  me,  saw  in  youi 
marriage  with  me,  nothing  but  misery  for  you — ^he  spoke, 
he  acted  in  every  respect  like  a  friend : — I  have  frequently 
witnessed  his  amiable  distress  when  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing your  merits  and  good  qualities,  and  the  dreadful 
i^prehensions  we  mutually  felt  for  your  future  comfort;-* 
n  short,  if  we  have  conspired,  it  has  been  for  your  advan- 
tage. He  begs  me  to  say,  that  nothing  but  our  hurried 
mode  of  travelling  prevents  his  writing.  I  have  prepared 
this  letter,  and  shall  leave  it  at  the  first  post-town  on  the 
road,  so  that  it  may  reach  you  in  the  morning.  I  shall 
write  to-morrow  to  my  father,  whose  apprehensions  of 
such  a  step  as  that  which  I  have  taken,  are,  I  am  qiute 
sure,  not  yet  awakened.  Your  conduct  this  morning  ac^ 
celerated  the  execution  of  our  scheme,  and  I  feel  cm** 
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fident  tbatyov  will  be  reconciled  to  an  event,  which,  while  it 
destroys  the  doubt  of  your  happiness  through  life,  has 
insured  that  of  one  for  whom  you  have  always  professed  a 
sincere  regard,  and  who  can  never  cease  to  remember  you 
with  sentiments  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship.  I 
shall  not  sign  this  scrawl — you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know 
whence  it  comes,  and  the  next  communication  I  shall 
make  to  my  friends  will  be  under  a  different  name. — 
Once  more,  adieu !" 

The  noble  Earl  having  perused  this  splendid  specimen 
of  bis  fair  daughter's  epistolary  style,  doubled  up  the  let- 
ter, emphatically  pronouncing  a  strong  and  rather  long 
word,  which,  were  the  vice  of  swearing  practised  by  th6 
aristocracy,  might  have  been  misunderstood  for  the  syno- 
nyme  of  eternal  condemnation  in  a  future  state. 

George,  it  was  clear,  could  do  nothing  in  the  affair ;  for, 
as  Dyson  said,  it  seemed  pretty  evident  that  the  Lady  had 
carried  off  the  lover ;  at  least  such  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  independent  account  which  she  herself  had 
been  pleased  to  give  of  the  business. 

George,  with  the  best  feelings,  and  a  determination  to 
pursue  that  which  should  be  considered  the  right  and 
honourable  course,  with  the  advice  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
appointed Earl,  and  of  his  amiable  and  zealous  younger 
friends,  put  himself  entirely  into  their  hands  :  the  decision 
was  unanimous,  that  he  could  move  no  further  in  the 
matter ;  that  her  Ladyship  had  made  her  election,  and  that 
he  was  doomed  to  the  willow,  without  remedy  or  revenge. 
If  George  had  worn  a  window  on  his  breast,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  most  evident  feeling  of  his  heart  would 
have  been  found  to  be  offended  pride.  His  amour  propre 
was  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  affair,  and  the  loss  of  Lady 
Frances  was  light  by  comparison  with  the  triumph  of  his 
treacherous  and  successful  rival. 

There  were  now  several  courses  to  be  pursued,  inde- 
pendently of  any  measures  personally  towards  the  new* 
married  couple,  and,  after  wavering  as  to  how  he  should 
conduct  himself  relatively  to  the  world  upon  his  mis- 
fortune, he  resolved,  under  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to' 
increase,  if  possible,  the  splendour  and  frequency  oi  Vi\^ 
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parties ;  to  extend  the  circle  of  his  acquaiotance ;  and,  in 
shorty  to  dissipate  his  cares  in  gaiety  and  revelry,  and  thas 
dazzle  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  entertainments  those  eyes, 
which  else,  perhaps,  would  scrutinize  too  closely  the 
causes  of  his  distress  and  disappointments. 

Amongst  the  most  exciting  pursnits  into  which  his  de- 
feat had  diverted  his  genius  and  talents,  play,  to  which  he 
had  already  shown  a  predisposition,  presented  itself  in  the 
xnost  tempting  garb.  He  knew  that  even  prosperous  love 
itself  succumbs  before  the  spirit  of  gambling — ^that  do- 
mestic comforts  and  rational  pursuits  yield  to  its  influence. 
If  this  were  the  case,  disappointed  affection  he  naturally 
thought  might  be  easily  cured  by  its  soul-absorbing  power. 
Dyson  soon  collected  a  herd  of  sympathizing  friends,  who 
nursed  the  growing  propensity ;  and  the  nightly  orgies  of 
Grosvenor-street  shortly  became  subjects  of  nuisance  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  of  speculation  in  the  newspapers. 

His  time  and  property,  however,  were  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  one  pursuit ;  a  series  of  dinners,  admirably 
put  down,  with  all  the  ayremens  of  superior  wines,  still 
attracted  good  company,  and  Arden's  parties  glared  con- 
spicuously in  the  Morning  Post :  concerts  and/e/^5  shared 
his  attentions,  and  his  dreadful  failure  witL  the  Lady 
Frances  was,  as  all  important  events  in  London  society 
generally  are,  very  soon  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Arden,  although  merely  a  cere- 
monious  and  periodical  correspondent  with  his  nephew, 
was  continually  receiving  from  other  quarters,  hints  and 
warnings  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which  Geoi^e  was 
placed,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  giddy  and  thoughtless 
companions;  and  discovered  that  he  was  forming  con- 
nexions male  and  female,  as  little  advantageous  to  the 
respectability  of  his  character,  as  conducive  to  his  health 
or  prosperity ;  in  short,  the  house  in  Grosvenor-street  was 
described  to  the  Colonel  as  a  scene  of  unprincipled  liber-» 
tinism,  and  it  was  represented  to  the  old  gentleman,  that 
ruinous  consequences  might  be  confidently  and  speedily 
expected,  if  thc^  present  course  of  his  nephew's  life  con- 
tinued to  be  followed. 

The  moment  the  Colonel  heard  of  the  frastratbn  of  Ilia 
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marriage  with  Lady  Frances,  the  old  desire  for  George's 
union  with  his  cousin  Louisa  was  revived.  There  ap- 
peared to  him  if  not  a  prohability,  at  least  something  like 
a  possibility,  of  its  happy  conclusion,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman almost  rejoiced  at  the  abrupt  termination  of  an 
affair  which  he  had  never  quite  liked,  merely  because  it 
militated  so  powerfully  against  his  warmest  wishes. 

The  Colonel  had  received  from  his  thoughtless  nephew 
such  an  account  of  the  business  as  proved,  satisfactorily  to 
him,  that  his  heart  had  never  been  very  much  concerned  in 
the  proposed  marriage  with  the  noble  female  philosopher ; 
he  had  been  dazzled  and  caught  by  the  pretensions  and 
accomplishments  of  the  young  lady,  which,  added  to  the 
dash  of  nobility  and  the  sound  of  title,  had  conspired  to 
entangle,  but  not  to  wound,  her  captive. 

No  sooner  did  the  old  gentleman  receive  the  authentic 
and  philosophical  detail  of  George's  defeat,  than  he  dis- 
posed himself  in  his  travelling-carriage,  ordered  his  man 
to  pack  up  some  clothes,  and  at  the  tails  of  four  smoking 
posters,  proceeded  to  the  ivy -crested  mansion  which  con- 
tained his  favourite  niece  Louisa.  Thanks  to  Mr  Mo 
Adam  (who  somewhere  has  been  waggishly  called  the 
Colossus  of  Roqds),  the  old  gentleman  was  not  long  on  his 
journey,  and  early  in  the  second  day  received  the  wel- 
come of  his  sister  and  her  charming  daughter.^  The  ab- 
sence of  her  father-in-law,  upon  business,  did  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  distress  the  Colonel,  who  with  all  his 
admirable  qualities,  had  some  peculiarities  in  his  character 
which  did  not  recommend  him  so  generally  to  strangers, 
as  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best  desired,  and 
amongst  the  number  of  those  whom  it  was  not  his  good 
fortune  to  please,  his  wealthy  brother-in-law  was  one. 

"  Kate,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  a  bold  man  at 
Bcventy-two— I  am  come  to  carry  off  your  daughter." 

**  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  his  sister,  immediately  suspecting 
the  real  nature  of  the  Colonel's  plan — "  and  whither  do 
yon  propose  to  take  her  V 

*  Mr  Mc.  Adam  has,  since  the  appearance  of  this  book,  become 
Sir  Jakiis  Mc.  Adam.  We  presume  this  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a 
sfauilar  honour  hftviog  been  bestowed  ajK>n  a  highway -mtii.—\l^ST  • 
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"  To  the  mart  of  all  sin,  vice,  and  iniquity,"  exclaimed 
Arden ;  "to  the  verv  Babel  of  all  human  mischief — 
London."  '' 

"  After  such  a  character  of  the  place,'*  said  Louisa,  "  I 
should  be  almost  afraid  to  venture,  uncle." 

"  Afraid — you  afraid!'*  cried  the  animated  old  man; 
*'  fear  nothing,  my  child,  while  I  am  alive  to  guard  you. 
I  want  you  to  see  life,  the  world,  its  gaieties — its  follies, 
if  you  will." 

"  Is  such  a  course  of  education  necessary  for  a  girl  like 
Louisa?"  asked  Mrs.  Darrenton. 

"  Absolutely — positively — 1*11  take  no  denial,  Kate  ;" 
said  the  Colonel. 

**  What  has  moved  you  to  such  an  enterprise  ?**  asked 
the  old  lady. 

"  A  desire  to  dissipate  my  property,  Ma*am,**  said  her 
brother:  **  Wealth  is  like  marl — not  worth  a  farthing 
while  piled  upon  a  heap,  but  both  productive  and  profit- 
able when  scattered  abroad.** 

"  Surely,  my  dear  uncle,*'  said  the  unsuspecting  g^rl ; 
"  surely  you — ** 

"  Surely  you,*'  echoed  the  Colonel,  **  surely  you  don't 
object  to  my  spending  my  own  money  ?— you  are  my 
avowed  heiress — I  shall  leave  all  I  have  left  to  you,  you 
young  rogue — don*t  grudge  me  a  little  enjoyment  before 
I  die." 

This  was  an  artful  attack — the  Colonel  was  an  old 
soldier,  and  saw  the  vulnerable  point. — Louisa  had  no- 
thing more  to  say,  and  her  mother  little  more  to  object  to 
her  proposed  excursion  to  the  metropolis  with  her  uncle : 
what  his  sister  chiefly  apprehended  was  that  the  eccentric, 
wild  (indeed,  untamed  by  age)  habits  of  the  veteran,  un- 
used too  as  she  apprehended  he  must  have  become  to  the 
modern  manners  of  the  fashionable  world,  might  involve 
bim  in  difficulties  which  he  did  not  contemplate,  and  per- 
haps expose  his  little  protegee  to  some  unpleasant  adven- 
tures ;  however,  the  six-and-eightpenny  feeling  which  pre- 
dominates in  every  class  and  station,  and  upon  which  the 
cynics  say  every  action  of  human  life  is  bottomed,  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted;  and  the  serious  recollection  that • 
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Louisa  was,  as  the  old  gentleman  himself  indeed  had  ob- 
served, the  intended  heiress  of  all  his  property,  and  that 
the  disposition  of  that  property  depended  entirely  upon 
his  individual  will  and  pleasure,  induced  the  prudent 
parent  to  withdraw  all  opposition,  and  Louisa,  who  fondly 
loved  her  uncle,  and  never  visited  London,  felt  no  great 
displeasure  at  the  announcement  of  her  mother's  consent 
to  the  journey. 

"  I  have  an  ulterior  object  in  all  this,"  said  the  Colonel 
to  his  sister,  when  the  blushing  girl  had  left  the  room : 
"  Can  you  guess  what  it  is,  Kate  V* 

"  I  think  I  CO ;/Zd  surmise,  George,"  answered  the  lady : 
"  the  accounts  you  have  received  of  your  nephew  are  not 
quite  satisfactory." 

"  Hit  it,  by  Jove,  Kate!"  exclaimed  the  veteran  :  "  the 
boy  is  mad — ruinously  mad — surrounded,  I  am  told,  by 
absolute  black-legs  and  sharpers,  the  victim  of  their  chi- 
canery, the  dupe  of  their  duplicity — FU  put  a  stop  to 
this." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  Kate,"  said  old  Arden.  "  I  have  a  plan — a 
scheme — I  know  it  t«  to  be  done." 

**  And  how?"  inquired  Mrs.  Darrenton. 

**  There's  my  secret — leave  the  development  to  time> 
said  the  Colonel.  Little  Loui  and  1  must  settle  it  all, 
said  the  Colonel. 

**  She,  poor  child!  I  should  think,  will  have  but  a 
small  share  in  the  business,"  said  Mrs.  Darrenton. 

**  Small !"  cried  Arden ;  **  the  entire — the  whole — I 
shall  be  the  mere  general  in  the  field — I  shall  leave  all  the 
campaign  to  the  youngsters." 

**  Indeed !  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Darrenton,  **  my  poor 

girl  will " 

•  "  Save  your  brother's  poor  boy,  Ma*am ;"  said  Arden  ; 
"  nothing  on  earth  can  rescue  a  young  man  of  strong 
feeling  and  high  spirit  from  ruin,  but  the  influence  of  wo- 
man. Louisa  shall  save  her  cousin,  and  have  him  for  her 
pains." 

"  If  this  be  your  plan,  I  fear  I  must  recall  my  permis- 
sion," said  Mrs.  Darrenton. 
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*^  Indeed,  Mrs.  Darrenton,  you  shall  do  do  such  thiug," 
said  the  Colonel :  'M  am  neither  rash  nor  doting — I  am 
not  new  to  the  world/' 

^*  But  she  is/'  interrupted  the  anxious  parent ;  '^  and 
what  chance  can  a  poor,  artless,  unsophisticated  creature 
like  that  have  in  the  reformation  of  a  town  rake  V 

"  Sister,  he  is  no  town  rake,"  said  the  Colonel — "  that 
he  will  be  one,  unless  the  disorder  be  taken  at  its  outseti 
I  admit;  but  he  is  not  yet  ruined  :  and  as  for  her  artless- 
ness,  her  unsophistication— sister,  you  know  nothing  about 
it — it  is  by  such  qualities,  and  such  qualities  alone,  that 
your,  sex  captivate  and  control  ours.  Look  at  that  fine, 
fly-away  philosopher  in  petticoats,  my  Lady  Frances,  t 
show-woman — like  Madam  Catharina,  with  watchwodc 
under  her  hoop !  What  did  she  do  ? — she  began  lecturing 
and  tom-fooling  with  as  great  a  quack  as  herself,  and  of 
she  went  like  a  detonating  ball,  and  with  as  little  pressing, 
I  take  it." 

"  But  pray,  let  me  entreat  you,  George,  to  consider — " 

"  I  tell  you,  Kate,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  have  con- 
sideredy  and  I  have  decided,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
— You  know  how  well,  how  truly  I  love  both  these  young 
people :  they  once  loved  each  other,  and  they  shall  love 
each  other  i^in.  Til  bring  them  together,  and  I  don't 
care  what  I  am  called,  for  doing  so.  I  know  they  arc 
made  for  each  other ;  and  this  is  the  very  moment  wha 
her  interposition  may  save  the  boy.  But  hark  ye,  sistei 
— not  a  word  to  the  girl  herself — it  must  be  kept  seem 
it  must  all  result  from  circumstances  and  events ;  and  i 
Louisa  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  my  scheme,  tbn 
whole  of  it  will  be  frustrated." 

"  But  perhaps,  my  dear  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Darrenton 
"  my  husband  will  disapprove  of  her  going." 

**  Your  husband,  Kate,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  wha 
have  I  to  do  with  your  husband  ?  You  are  a  very  excd 
lent  person,  and  a  most  affectionate  sister,  and  your  fin 
spouse  and  I  were  brother  soldiers,  and  I  had  the  highefl 
regard  for  him  ;  but  he  is  dead — gone— cut  off — croppet 
-—and  has  left  my  niece  behind  him.  You  have  murriei 
again :  Darrenton  is  one  of  those  excellent  anomalies 
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"ailed,  in  this  strange  country  of  ours,  upri^t,  downright 
nen ;  his  temper  is  as  sweet  as  the  sugar  he  sells ;  his 
tharacter  as  sound  as  his  rum,— but  he  is  no  conjurer— 
ind  moreover,  has  no  vote  in  my  college :  he  answers  your 
mrpose — keeps  an  establishment  together,  and  makes 
fou,  I  dare  say,  very  comfortable ;  but  as  to  his  anger  or 
pleasure  touching  my  niece,  Louisa,  I  don't  care  three  of 
lis  sugar-loaves ;  nor  will  I  suffer  him  to  interfere  one 
way  or  the  other." 

"  Well,  my  dear  George,"  said  his  sister,  "  I  did  not 
»y— " 

**  Yes,  but  you  did  say^  Kate,  that  it  might  not  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Darrenton  to  part  with  Louisa.  What's 
that  to  me? — he  cannot  marry  your  daughter.  Why 
spoil  a  match  ?  I'm  all  for  matrimony :  no  girl  should 
be  single  after  eighteen,  if  I  were  king." 

"  Why,  what  would  you  do  to  prevent  it  ?"  asked  the 
old  lady. 

"  Do  ?  my  dear  sister,"  said  the  veteran,  "  never  mind 
what  I  would  do — Yd  pass  acts  of  Parliament — Bounty 
bills — issue  proclamations-— orders  in  council — I  don't 
know  what  I  would  not  do.  But  as  I  am  fiot  king,  I 
know  what  I  will  do,  and  that  is,  please  the  Fix,  1*11 
marry  Louisa  to  her  cousin  George." 

And  upon  this  measure  the  Colonel  was  now  so  per- 
fectly decided,  that  not  all  the  persuasions  of  the  world 
united  would  have  diverted  him  from  the  pursuit.  To 
Mrs.  Darrenton  it  appeared  then,  as  in  all  probability  it 
does  to  my  reader  now^  that  a  more  wild  and  visionary  plan 
was  never  hit  upon;  but  as  I  always  say  in  doubtful 
cases,  time  will  show. 

One  point,  however,  he  carried  (and,  indeed,  amongst 
his  own  relations  it  was  a  way  he  had),  which  was  that 
Louisa  was  in  no  manner  to  be  made  acquainted  with  any 
part  of  the  scheme,  that  no  hint  was  to  be  dropped  of  the 
possibility  of  her  meeting  George — a  point  the  more 
readily  conceded  by  her  mother,  because  she  could  not 
quite  divest  herself  of  an  apprehension  that  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  young  Arden,  when  a  boy,  in  the  infantine  heart 
of  her  daughter^  still  existed  in  a  certain  degcee.    'Lo>aniL) 
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it  is  true,  possessed  too  much  dignity  of  character  amidit 
her  simplicity,  too  much  self-control  amidst  her  gaiety, 
to  permit  this  feeling,  even  had  she  acknowledged  it,  ta 
display  itself;  yet  sure  it  is,  that  when  she  heard  of  the 
abrupt  termination  of  Geoi^*s  affair  with  Lady  Frances, 
she  did  not  feel  dissatisfied,  and  when  the  summons  to 
London  was  sounded  by  her  uncle,  her  anticipations  of  the 
objects  which  she  was  to  see  in  the  metropolis,  were  not 
unmixed  with  a  wish,  that  her  cousin  Greorge  might  be 
amongst  the  number. 

Amongst  the  Colonel's   striking  characteristics  were 
decision  and  promptitude — he  had  the  **  halt,  left  wheel" 
spirit  of  his  youth  still  strong  upon  him  in  age,  and  had 
no  notions  of  needless  delays  and  useless  arrangements. 
Two  hours  only  were  allowed  Louisa  to  prepare  for  the 
forced  march — a  rapidity  which  I  can  the  more  easily 
account  for  in  the  present  instance,  than  in  some  others : 
seeing,  first,  that  the  Colonel  was  anxious  to  reach  the 
metropolis  as  speedily  as  possible;   and  secondly,  that 
having  no  respect  for  the  calling  or  intellect  of  Mr.  Dar- 
renton  (who  was,   nevertheless,   an   intelligent  opulent 
Liverpool  merchant),  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  escape  from 
that  gentleman's  residence  with  his  prize,  without  what  he 
considered  the  misery  of  an  interview  with  a  man  whose 
occupation  he  undervalued,   and  for  whose  intellectual 
qualities  he  had  the  most  unmixed  contempt.     With  all 
tbese  motives  to  action,  there  mingled  an  apprehension 
that  her  father-in-law  might  seriously  object  to  his  niece's 
departure  ;  so  that  to  those  who  know  the  old  gentleman 
as  well  as  I  do,  it  will  not  appear  strange,  that  before 
sunset,  he  and  his  fair  charge — his  man  and  her  maid, 
were  all  snugly  disposed  for  the  night*  at  the  Black  Lion 
Inn,  at  Congleton,  on  their  way  to  town. 

By  one  of  those  happy  coincidences,  which  every  day 
occur,  the  evening  succeeding  the  day  upon  which  Ardeu 
and  his  niece  arrived  in  London,  had  been  fixed  by  George 
for  a  splendid  masquerade.  Somebody  had  told  him  tlmt 
masquerades  were  now  as  perfectly  exploded  in  decent 
society,  as  powder  and  two-pronged  forks  ;  his  ambition 
was  therefore  excited,  and  his  resolution  taken  to  attempt 
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the  revival  of  a  species  of  entertainment  once  so  fashion- 
able ;  the  truth  is,  that  in  the  days  when  masquerades 
flourished,  women  of  quality  considered  it  necessary  to 
hide  their  faces  when  they  mixed  in  bad  society ; — but 
now,  that  flagrant  vice  sits  barefaced  in  the  gay  saloon, 
and  crowds  of  wives  and  daughters  undisguised  participate 
in  the  fruits  of  acknowledged  prostitution,  proclaiming  by 
their  presence  the  triumph  of  guilty  affluence  over  prin- 
ciple and  propriety,  masks  are  useless.  It  is  true  that 
George's  house  and  establishment  had  acquired  that  sort 
of  reputation,  which  rendered  it  as  well  for  modest  females 
to  appear  there  incognitcB^  and  this  knowledge  added  to 
the  wonderful  exertions  of  his  friends  upon  the  occasion  ; 
a  magnificent  entertainment  was  anticipated. 

To  this  entertainment  old  Arden  meant  to  take  his 
niece-— a  measure  which  he  was  happily  enabled  to  ac- 
complish without  suspicion,  his  attorney  having  received 
tickets  from  his  nephew  for  ih^flte.  It  was  to  the  house 
of  this  attorney  (situated  in  Montague-place,  near  Russell- 
square)  that  the  old  gentleman  and  Louisa  immediately 
proceeded  on  their  arrival  in  town :  it  was  there,  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abberly,  its  master  and 
mistress,  with  the  most  cordial  warmth  and  unfeigned 
pleasure. 

The  Abberlys  were  at  dinner  when  their  guests  arrived, 
the  guests  themselves  having  dined  early  to  please  the  old 
gentlemen,  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The 
meal  was  speedily  finished,  and  the  dessert  put  down,  and 
Arden,  who,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  was  most  anxious 
to  hear  tidings  of  his  misguided  nephew,  commenced  a 
series  of  inquiries  upon  the  interesting  subject,  when  Mrs. 
Abberly  interrupted  the  conversation  by  asking  her  hus- 
band **  just  to  ring  the  bell." 

This  request  having  been  complied  with,  a  servant  ap- 

E eared,  to  whom  his  mistress  whispered,  '*  Tell  Dawes  to 
ring  the  children  :*'  the  man  disappeared,  and  the  lady, 
taming  to  Louisa,  with  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which 
ladies  about  to  praise  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  putting 
on,  said,  •*  We  are  very  old-fashioned  folks,  Miss  Neville. 
Mr.  A.  and  myself  make  it  a  rule  to  have  alY  the  <^^\escL 
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round  us  every  day  after  dinner — some  people  don't  like 
it,  but  I  hope  and  trust  we  shall  never  be  so  fashionabk 
as  that  comes  to." 

Miss  Neville  was  about  to  rejoin  something  very  lauda 
tory,  touching  infantine  attraction  and  maternal  suSection 
when  a  considerable  uproar  and  squalling  was  heard  ii 
the  hall,  and  the  parlour-door  flying  open,  Dawes  mad* 
her  appearance,  attended  by  seven  fine  headthy  creaturec 
varying  in  height  from  four  feet  two,  to  two  feet  four,  an 
in  their  ages  from  ten  to  three  years.  Chairs  were  range 
around  the  table  for  the  young  fry,  who  were  extremel 
orderly  and  well-behaved  for  a  short  time>  and  in  the  fin 
instance  taken  to  the  Colonel  to  be  praised :  the  ol 
gentleman,  who  was  not  particularly  fond  of  nestlings  a 
any  time,  but  whose  whole  heart  and  soul  wero  at  th 
present  moment  occupied  in  the  aflairs  of  his  prodigs 
nephew,  kissed  one  and  patted  the  other,  and  '^  blesse 
the  little  heart"  of  this  one,  and  *^  pretty  deared"  the 
one,  until  the  ceremony  of  inspection  and  approbatio 
having  been  fully  gone  through,  the  whole  party  wa 
turned  over  to  Louisa,  to  undergo  a  second  similar  open 
tion ;  after  this,  they  were  placed  upon  the  chairs  assigns 
to  them,  Dawes  retired,  and  the  conversation  was  n 
sumed. 

"  And  pray  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  what  is  your  rei 
opinion,  Mr.  Abberly,  of  the  state  of  poor  George's  pecun 
ary  affairs?" 

**  Sir,"  said  Abberly,  "  I  really  think,  if  you  wish  n 
to  speak  candidly — Maria,  my  dear,  look  at  Georgina,- 
8he  is  spilling  the  sugar  all  over  the  table." 

**  Georgina,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly  emphatically,  «'  kec 
still,  child;  Sophy,  my  love,  help  your  sister  to  son 
sugar." 

**  I  really  beheve,"  continued  Mr.  Abberly,  "  that  M 
George  Arden — Sophy,  put  down  that  knife — Maria,  th 
child  will  cut  her  fingers  off,  how  can  you  let  her  do  so- 
I  wonder  at  you — upon  my  word,  Sophy,  I  am  qui 
ashamed  of  you." 

"  Sophy,  you  naughty  gijrl,"  cried  her  mamma,  **  p 
down  that  knife,  directly^'or  Til  send  you  up  stairs/' 
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"  I  was  only  cutting  the  cake.  Ma,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Don't  do  it  again,  then,  and  sit  still,"  exclaimed  the 
mother  ;  and  turning  to  Louisa,  added  in  an  under-tone, 
"  Pretty  dears,  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  them  quiet  at  that 
age." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  again  said  the  Colonel,  ^*  but  let  me  beg 
you  to  tell  me  seriously  what  you  advise  then  to  be  done 
in  the  first  instance." 

**  Why,  there  is  but  one  system  to  be  pursued,"  answered 
Ae  lawyer,  who  was  a  man  of  first-rate  talent ;  "  you 
knowy  Sir,  there  are  different  modes  of  treating  different 
cases,  but  in  this  instance  the  course,  I  think,  is  clear 
and  evident-— Tom,  you  naughty  child,  you'll  be  down  ; 
get  off  the  back  of  Colonel  Arden's  chair  directly." 

**  What  a  funny  pig-tail !"  exclaimed  somebody,  in  re- 
ference to  a  minute  article  of  that  sort  worn  by  the  Colonel. 
Sophy  laughed  and  slapped  her  brother's  shoulder. 

**  Hush !  William,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abberly,  holdings 
up  her  hand  in  a  menacing  posture. 

"  And  that  course,"  continued  the  master  of  the  house, 
"  if  there  be  a  chance  yet  left  of  preserving  the  young 
man,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  for  God's  sake,"  said  the  Colonel, 
deeply  interested,  and  highly  agitated,  "  what  you  pro- 
pose should  be  our  first  measure." 

*<  Greorge,  my  love,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abberly  to  her 
husband,  *^  will  you  be  good  enough  to  speak  to  Robert? 
he  won't  leave  Sophy  alone,  and  he  don't  mind  me,  the 
least  in  the  world." 

**  Robert,  be  quiet!"  thundered  out  his  father  in  an 
awful  tone. 

**  She  won't  give  me  any  cherries,  Pa,"  said  Robert. 

**  That's  a  story,  now,  Robert,"  cried  the  eldest  girl, 
who  was  nearly  ten  years  old,  and  who  was  screwed  in, 
and  poked  out,  to  look  like  a  woman ;  with  curls,  and  a 
necklace,  and  a  dress  exactly  like  her  mother's,  who  was 
forty. 

"  I^m  sure  you  have  had  more  than  Sophy — only  you 
are  such  a  rude  boy." 

"  Bless  my  heart!"  said  the  Colonel,  ha\{  asvAe,  wA 
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warming  a  little  with  the  events,  "  I  beji;  your  pardon, 
but  what  did  you  say  you  would  advise,  Mr.  Abberly  ?" 

"  Decidedly  this,"  said  Abberly,  "I " 

*<  My  love,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Abberly  once  more,  "  is 
that  port  or  claret  near  you  ?  Dr.  Mango  says  Maria  is 
to  have  half  a  glass  of  port  wine  every  day  after  dinner, 
this  hot  weather, — half  a  glass  — thank  you — there — not 
more — that  will  do,  dear; — here  Mr.  Alaberly  had  con- 
cluded the  operation  of  pouring  out.  "  Tom,"  said 
Mamma  **  go  and  fetch  the  wine  for  your  sister,  there's 
a  dear  love." 

Tom  did  as  he  was  bid,  tripped  his  toe  over  the  comer 
of  the  rug  in  passing  round  the  table,  and  deposited  the 
major  part  of  the  port  wine  in  the  lap  of  Miss  Louisa  Neville, 
Dvho  was  habited  in  an  apple-green  silk  pelisse  (which  she 
had  not  taken  off  since  her  arrival),  which,  as  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  was  by  no  means  improved  in  its 
appearance,  by  the  accidental  reception  of  the  contents  of 
Miss  Maria's  glass. 

**  My  dear  Tom,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abberly,  "  what  an 
awkward  child  you  are ! — dear  Miss  Neville,  what  shall 
we  do? — ring  the  bell,  Sophy,  send  for  Simmons,  or  send 
for  Miss  Neville's  maid.  Miss  Neville,  pray  take  off  your 
pelisse." 

"Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence," said  Louisa,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles,  at 
the  same  moment  wishing  Tom  had  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Red  Sea  before  he  had  given  her  the  benefit  of  his 

faucherie  ;  a  stain  upon  a  silk  dress  being,  as  every  body 
nows,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  a  feminine  aggravation 
of  the  first  class. 

Tom,  anticipating  a  beating  from  some  quarter,  but 
which  he  did  not  stop*  to  calculate,  set  up  a  most  melliflu- 
ous howling;  this  awakened  from  its  peaceful  slumbers  a 
fat  poodle,  who  had  been  reposing  after  a  hearty  dinner 
beneath  the  table>  and  who  forthwith  commenced  a  most 
terrific  barking. 

**  Be  quiet,  Tom !"  said  Mr.  Abberly.  "  Maria,  my 
angel,  do  keep  the  children  still." 
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"  Ma,*'  exclaimed  Maria  junior,  '^Fm  not  to  lose  my 
wine  :  am  I,  Pa  V* 

"  No,  my  love,  to  be  sure,"  said  Abberly:  "Come 
here  and  fetch  it  yourself,  my  darling." 

<*  She  had  better  drink  it  there,  Mr.  A.,"  said  the 
prudent  mother. 

And  accordingly,  under  the  surveillance  ^of  his  wife, 
who  kept  watching  him  as  to  the  exact  quantity,  periodi- 
cally cautioning  him  with — there,  my  love — ^there,  my 
dear — that  will  do — no  more,  my  love,  &c.  Mr.  A.,  as 
she  Bloomsburily  called  him,  poured  out  another  half 
glass  of  port  wine,  as  prescribed  by  Dr.  Mango,  for  his 
daughter. 

Old  Arden,  whose  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
who  thought  that  Mrs.  Abberly  was,  like  Lady  Cork's 
chairs  upon  state  occasions,  screwed  to  her  place,  sought 
what  he  considered  a  favourable  "  lull,"  as  the  sailors  call 
it,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  Abberly*s  plan  for  the' 
redemption  of  his  nephew  actually  was,  and  had  just 
wound  himself  into  an  interrogative  shape,  when  Mrs. 
Abberly  called  his  attention  by  observing,  "  that  a  certain 
little  lady,"  looking  very  archly  at  Miss  Maria,  **  wanted 
very  much  to  let  him  hear  how  well  she  could  repeat  a 
little  poem  without  book." 

Mrs.  Abberly  had  prepared  Louisa  for  this,  by  whisper- 
ing to  her,  that  such  exhibitions  created  emulation  in  the 
nursery,  and  that  Dawes  was  a  very  superior  person,  and 
with  Miss  Gubbins  (who  was  quite  invaluable),  brought 
them  on  delightfully. 

*<  I  shall  be  charmed,  Ma'am,"  said  the  Colonel,  heav- 
ing a  sigh.  And  accordingly  the  child  stood  up  at  his 
side,  and  began  that  beautiful  bit  of  Barbauldism  so  ex- 
tremely popular  in  the  lower  forms  of  preparatory  schools, 
called  *' The  Beggar's  Petition."  Arden  could  not,  how- 
ever, suppress  a  significant  ejaculation,  quite  intelligible 
to  his  niece,  when  the  dear  little  Maria,  smelling  of  soap 
and  bread  and  butter,  with  her  shoulders  pushed  back,  her 
head  stuck  up,  and  her  claviculee  developed  like  drum- 
Sticksy  squeaked  out  the  opening  line — 

*'  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man." 
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''Ah!''  exclaimed  Arden,  at  the  same  time  pushing 
back  his  chair  and  twirling  his  thumbs. 

*'  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man," 
continued  the  sweet  innocent, 

"  Whose  trembling  limbs  has  bore  him  to  oo  door. 
Whose  dace  is  dwilden'd  to  is  sortest  pan, 

TT 


Oh^  " 


•'  Give  relief," 

said  Mrs.  Abberley. 

'*  Give  a  leaf," 
said  the  child. 

"  And  Heaven" — 

continued  Mrs.  Abberley. 

**  Give  a  leaf,  and  Heav'n** — 

repeated  Maria. 

**  And  Heaven — 
Well,  what's  next  ?"  said  Mr.  Abberly. 

"  Give  a  leaf  and  Heaven,  well  what's  next  ?" 

said  the  child. 

"  No,  my  dear  love,"  said  her  papa,  patting  her  little 
head> — 

'*  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store. 

Why,  you  said  it  yesterday,  my  darling,  without  missing  a 

single  word." 

"  Heav'n — ^will  bless  your  store,"  . 
said  the  child. 

"  Now  that's  all  learnt  from  the  book,  Colonel,**  said 
Mrs.  Abberly,  "  not  by  rote  !" 

"  Very  pretty  indeed.  Ma'am,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and 
very  clever !" 

"  Ah !  but  there  are  six  more  verses,  Sir,"  said  Sophy]; 
"  she  only  knows  three,— I  can  say  'em  all  I" 

-"  That  you  can't,"  said  Tom ;  '*  I  can  say  'em  better 
than  you  ;  besides,  I  can  say  all  about  '  The  Black- 
beetle  s  Ball,'  and  *  The  Bull  and  the  Watering-poU'  '^ 

"  Oh,  you  story-teller,  Tom  !" 

**  I  can,"  said  Tom ;  ''you  may  go  and  ask  Miss  Gnb- 
bins  if  I  can't." 
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''  I  know  you  can't,  Tom,  and  Miss  Gubbins  said  so 
aly  yesterday/*  replied  Sophy. 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  dears !"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
never  mind  who  says  that;  you  know  you  are  older 
lan  Tom,  my  love.  Pray  Colonel,"  said  the  fond  father, 
iming  to  the  agitated  old  man,  '*  do  you  think  Sophy 
rows  like  her  mother  V 

**  Very  like  indeed,"  said  the  Colonel ;  at  the  same 
oment  patting  Master  Robert  on  the  head,  who  hap- 
;ned  to  be  standing  by  him,  playing  with  his  watch-chain 
id  seals  ; — the  merry-andrew  dresses  of  the  younger 
inches  of  the  family  not  very  distinctly  marking  the  dif- 
rence  in  their  sexes. 

About  this  period  the  Colonel,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
38pair,  observed,  that  he  thought  Louisa  had  better  go 
id  change  her  dress,  hoping  that  a  move  on  her  part 
onld  induce  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  carry  off  her 
oop  of  chickens.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  his  expectations, 
though  the  operation  was  not  so  speedily  effected  as  he 
id  imagined.  The  ceremonies  of  re-ringing  the  bell,  re- 
immoning  the  servant,  re-ordering  Dawes,  were  all  to 
3  performed  in  detail,  and  were  accordingly  gone  through, 
ith  that  sort  of  mechanical  [precision,  which  proved  be- 
)nd  a  doubt,  that  it  was,  as  Mrs.  Abberly  had  said, 
their  custom  always  in  the  afternoon  "  to  parade  their 
romising  progeny  after  dinner. 

The  various  fidgettings  and  twistings  of  old  Arden, 
hose  age  and  disposition  militated  considerably  against 
ly  thing  like  a  restraint  upon  his  feelings,  and  whose 
tanner  generally  indicated  the  workings  of  his  mind,  had 
>t  escaped  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Abberly,  who  saw 
ith  a  mother's  eye  that  "  the  Colonel  was  not  fond  of 
lildren."  It  was  highly  complimentary  to  her  perception 
pon  this  point,  that  the  old  gentleman  whispered  in  a 
nrt  of  mingled  agony  and  triumph  to  Louisa  as  she  passed 
m,  in  leaving  the  dinner-parlour  with  all  the  young  fry. 
Oh,  for  the  days  of  good  King  Herod."  This  fatal 
leech  was  overheard  by  Mrs.  Abberly,  and  when  the 
cemplary  parent  was  confiding  to  the  trusty  Dawes  [the 
tie  community,  whose  appetites  for  supper  had  been 
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sharpened  by  the  fruits,  sugars,  wines,  creams,  and  sweet- 
cakes,  with  which  they  had  been  crammed  after  dinner, 
•he  observed  to  that  trusty  servant,  *^  that  Colonel  Arden 
was  next  door  to  a  brute/'  Of  such  tender  stuff  is  mater- 
nity composed,  and  so  strongly  is  implanted  in  the 
female  breast,  that  exquisite  tenderness  for  its  offspring 
which,  however  liable  at  times  to  caricature,  is  at  once  the 
sweetest  attribute  of  the  lovely  sex  which  invariably  dis- 
plays it,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  bestowed  on 
man. 

"  Well,  and  now/*  said  Colonel  Arden  as  the  door 
closed, — '*will  you  do  me  the  favour,  Mr.  Abberly,  to  let 
me  a  little  into  your  plans  for  George  ?" 

The  answer,  though  upon  the  learned  lawyers  lips,  was 
not  given,  when  Tom  returned  to  the  parlour  to  fetch 
Billy,  the  before-named  pet-dog  of  the  establishment; 
who,  though  he  could  hardly  walk,  was  forced  to  run  and 
seem  frisky,  and  who,  half  killed  by  kindness  was  mis- 
called a  sweet  creature  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family.  Billy  always  supped  with  the  children,  and  was 
now  summoned  to  the  accustomed  meal. 

After  a  certain  degree  of  hunting  and  poking  under  the 
table,  the  animal  was  extricated  from  his  retirement,  and* 
peace  being  again  restored,  the  Colonel  put  the  same 
question  to  his  host,  in  a  different  shape,  as  to  hb 
nephew's  affairs. 

The  answers  he  obtained  were  any  thing  but  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  clearly  appeared  that  George  was  not  his  own 
master — that  he  was  actually  in  the  trammels  of  those 
whom  he  supported  and  cherished;  and  that  while  his 
servants  (and  particularly  his  prime  minister,  who  was  a 
notorious  rogue),  were  carrying  on  their  depredations  in 
the  domestic  part  of  his  establishment,  his  friends  them- 
selves were  fattening  on  the  spoils  of  his  foitune ;  and  that 
every  means  had  already  been  resorted  to,  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  procure  such  supplies  of  ready  money,  as 
w6re  absolutely  necessary  to  discharge  debts  of  honour^ 
which,  to  George's  infinite  mortification,  most  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated upon  him  ;  in  fact,  the  harpies  by  whom  he 
was  environed,  first  won  of  him  unfairly,  and  then  were 
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idnd  enough  to  raise  the  money  for  him,  to  pay  them- 
aelweSf  at  the  most  exorbitant  rate  of  usury  :  and  there  he 
was,  bev^ldered  and  besotted  by  a  constant  peraeverance 
in  nightly  profligacy,  unable,  as  his  companions  per- 
suaded him,  to  extricate  himself  from  a  course  of  life, 
which  his  own  good  sense  would  have  told  him  was  at 
once  destructive  and  disreputable. 

The  more  the  Colonel  heard  of  the  case,  the  more  con- 
firmed he  was  in  the  excellence  of  the  plan  he  had  laid  ; 
he  frankly  told  Abberly  that  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
appeals  from  an  old  man  to  a  young  one,  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  these,  were  vain  and  useless,  and  that  the  scheme 
he  had  in  his  head  was  not  one  of  mere  theories — but  as 
to  what  it  was,  that  he  still  kept  a  profound  secret,  and 
even  the  principal  performer  (next  to  himself)  was  not 
aware  what  her  part  in  the  play  was  to  be.  She  listened 
in  pleasure  when  George  was  spoken  of,  and  heard  with 
pain  from  Mrs.  Abberly,  of  his  wildness  and  extravagance* 
That  she  inquired  with  any  personal  motive  or  interested 
view,  whether  he  was  likely  to  marry,  or  that  she  heard 
that  no  such  event  was  in  agitation  with  any  peculiar 
degree  of  satisfaction,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  when  Mrs.  Abberly  added  to  her  information  upon 
the  subject,  the  interrogatory — **  Why  la,  Miss  Neville, 
who  would  have  him  V 

Louisa  felt  her  heart  beat,  and  a  sudden  flush  warm  her 
cheek,  as  if  she  herself  could  have  answered  the  questicm 
very  decidedly,  had  it  been  put  to  her  by  any  person  duly 
authorized. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  conversation  taken  this  in- 
teresting turn,  before  the  senior  four  children  reappeared 
in  the  drawing-room,  accompanied  by  Miss  Gubbins 
(their  governess),  who  always  drank  tea  and  spent  the 
efening  widi  the  £Bimily,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  wore 
Ofer. 

Hie  first  operation  to  be  performed  after  the  arrival  of 
the  party,  was,  the  execution,  Uteralfy,  of  a  duet  upon 
the  piano-forte,  by  Miss  Gubbins  and  her  pupil  Sop^^, 
which  was  hardly  concluded  before  Mr.  Abberly  (who,  m 
the  dinner-parlour  of  hit  Montague-place  hon&ty  had 

SECOND  SBRIJBS^  I 
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beard  the  jingle  of  the  instrument,  and  immediately  pro- 
posed removing  to  the  drawing-room)  entered,  accom- 
panied by  the  Colonel,  to  whom  Mrs.  Abberly's  manner 
was  greatly  altered  since  she  had  heard  the  avowal  of  his 
dislike  to  children — indeed,  she  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
to  her  husband,  Mr.  A.,  the  immediate  removal' of  the 
young  people  from  the  apartment,  as  she  was  sure  they 
worried  Colonel  Arden. 

**  Not  they,  my  dear  Mrs.  Abberly,"  said  the  old  man, 
good-naturedly ;  "  I  love  children  to  my  very  heart,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  would  have  them  treated  with  every  care 
and  kindness  and  attention ;  but  there  are  seasons  when 
even  the  most  agreeable  things  become  tiresome ;  and  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me,  if  I  did  not  express  all  that  I 
thought  of  your  dear  little  ones,  after  dinner,  when  you 
recollect  how  deeply  I  was  interested  at  the  moment  in  the 
fate  of  a  child,  who,  if  older  in  years,  appears  to  me  little 
their  senior  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  who,  in  addition  to 
difficulties  common  at  their  age,  has  unfortunately  the 
means  and  power  of  doing  mischief  to  himself  and  others/' 

Mrs.  Abberly  was  greatly  soothed  by  this  speech  ;  and 
felt  almost  pleased  with  the  Colonel  when  he  called  her 
favourite  Tom  (without  exception  the  rudest  and  stupidest 
boy  in  Christendom),  and  placing  him  paternally  at  his 
side,  began  to  question  him  on  sundry  topics  usually  re- 
sorted to  upon  similar  occasions.  From  this  promising 
lad  the  old  gentleman  learned  that  four  and  four  make 
nine,  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors,  that  gunpowder  was  invented  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  that  th^  first  man  who  went  up  in  an  air- 
balloon  was  Christopher  Columbus.  In  the  extreme  accu- 
racy of  these  answers,  he  received  a  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion of  his  doctrine  touching  the  education  of  boys  at 
home,  under  the  superintendence  of  mammas  and  gover- 
nesses, and  had  dismissed  his  young  friend  with  an  appro- 
priate compliment,  when  the  boy,  wishing  to  show  that  he 
knew  more  than  the  old  man  thought  for,  looked  him  io 
the  face,  and  asked  him  who  lived  next  door  to  him  ? 

"  Next  door  to  mc,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel, 
*'  why,  nobody ;  that  is  to  say,  I  live  in  the  country  far 
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from  any  other  house — my  next  neighbour  is  Lord  Male- 
phant." 

«  Ah  !*'  said  Tom,  *'  and  is  he  a  brute,  Sir?" 

"  No,  my  dear,"  answered  the  Colonel ;"  he  is  an  ex* 
cellent  man,  and  one  of  nt^  oldest  friends." 

''Ah,  then,*'  said  the  boy, ''  who  lives  on  the  other  side 
of  you  ?" 

'*  Why,  my  neighbour  on  the  other  side,"  said  the 
Colonel,  surprised  at  the  apparently  unnatural  inquisitive- 
ncss  of  the  child,  **  is  the  rector  of  my  parish." 

"  Is  he  a  brute.  Sir?"  inquired  Master  Abberly. 

**  No,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colonel ;  a  pattern  for  country 
<;lergymen — never  did  there  exist  a  better  man." 

"  Ah !"  said  Tom,  evidently  disappointed. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  said  his  father, 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  You  should  never  ask  questions,  child,  without  knoir- 
ing  why,"  said  papa. 

*•  1  do  know  why,  only  I  shan't  tell,"  said  Tom. 

''  [  desire  you  will^  Tom,"  said  his  parent,  anticipating 
a  display  of  that  precocious  wit,  for  which  the  dunder- 
headed  ass  was  so  celebrated  in  his  own  family. 

''  Oh,  rU  tell  it,  if  you  like  !  it's  only  because  I  wanted 
to  know  which  of  them  gentlemen  was  brutes,"  said  the 
boy. 

"  Why  ?  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  whetted  by  the  oddity  of  the  questions. 

"  Why,"  replied  Tom,  *'  because  when  Mamma  was 
talking  to  Dawes  just  now,  about  you,  she  said  you  was 
next  door  to  a  brute,  and  so  I  wanted  to  know  who  he 


was." 


This  was  the  signal  for  general  consternation;  Miss 
Gubbins  hemmed  loud,  and  tumbled  over  the  music, 
which  lay  on  the  piano — the  eldest  girl  laughed  outright 
.~Mr.  Abberly  threatened  to  whip  his  son  and  heir- 
Mrs.  Abberly  turned  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  endeavoured 
to  convince  Miss  Neville  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of 
the  charge  against  her,  and  proclaimed  the  whole  affair  to 
be  a  new  instance  of  Tom's  precocious  archness,  and  a 

I  2 
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mere  application  of  bis  own,  at  the  moment,  of  some  storj 
which  he  had  heard  some  other  person  tell. 

The  Colonel,  however,  joined  so  good-humouredly  in  a 
laugh  with  his  niece,  at  the  naivete  of  the  boy,  and  bore 
the  attack  with  so  much  complacency,  that  Mrs.  Abberly, 
whatever  she  might  have  previously  thought  or  said  upon 
the  subject,  set  the  old  gentleman  down  as  a  "  dear  kind 
creature,"  and  continued  praising  him  periodically  through 
the  evening  to  Miss  Neville.  The  dear  kind  creature  him- 
self, however,  was  as  insensible  to  her  praise,  as  he  had 
before  been  callous  to  her  censure  :  he  had  but  one  object, 
not  only  in  his  visit  to  London,  but  in  existence,  which 
was  the  rescue  of  George  from  impending  perdition; 
which  object,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  attain 
to  it,  made  all  else  seem  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable." 

"Whether  the  feeling  of  deep  interest  for  this  hair-brained 
youth  were  infectious,  or  whether  her  proximity  to  her  early 
playmate  excited  in  Louisa's  breast  similar  feelings  to  those 
of  her  uncle  on  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  to  a 
girl  of  her  penetration  and  discernment,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  it  was  neither  the  vice,  nor  the  gaiety,  nor 
the  society,  nor  the  sights  of  London,  which  had  drawn  her 
uncle  from  his  green  morocco  chair,  and  forced  her  from 
her  watchful  mother's  side  : — the  whole  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  George,  and  his  preservation  from  ruin. 
How  she  was  to  become  instrumental  in  the  great  under- 
taking, she  had  no  precise  idea ;  but  the  conversation  in 
which  she  had  been  engaged  with  Mrs.  Abberly  after 
dinner  threw  some  light  upon  the  affair,  and  the  highly- 
wrought  description  of  the  prodigal's  dissipation  and  in- 
volvements, instead  of  rousing  any  bitter  or  angry  feeling  in 
the  young  lady's  bosom,  excited  that  sort  of  confusion  and 
<x>mpassion  which,  had  they  been  evident  to  others,  would 
have  looked  more  like  the  revival  of  long  dormant  love, 
than  so  prudent  a^  personage  as  Miss  Neville  would  have 
wished  to  be  charged  with. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  deliberations  of  the 
Colonel  and  Mr.  Abberly,  who,  when  his  sweet  family 
were  gone  to  their  repose,  gave  his  client  the  full  benefit 
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of  his  advice,  far  different  were  the  consultations  held  in 
Grosvenor* street  under  the  dictation  of  Noel  and  Dyson : 
the  floors  were  splendidly  chalked  for  dancing,  artificial 
flowers  were  taught  to  twine  round  mock  marble  columns^ 
and^firagrant  lights  to  spring  spontaneously  from  well* 
wired  boughs  of  trees, — odoriferous  shrubs  in  full  bloom 
lined  the  great  staircase :  in  one  corner  of  the  hall  a  stage 
was  erected  for  French  jugglers ;  in  the  dinner-parlour 
was  a  band  for  waltzes ;  in  the  drawing-room  were  Collinet 
and  his  troop,  for  quadrilles;  while  tempc»rary  sopper- 
Tooras  spread  their  canvass  over  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  to  delight  the 
eye  and  gratify  the  palate,  presented  to  Uie  motley  group 
assembled,  the  most  beautiful  coup-d'oBil  imaginable. 

To  this  magnificent/(^fe,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Abberly 
and  her  uncle,  the  unsophisticated  Louisa  proceeded. 
There  she  beheld  the  prodigal  in  all  his  state  and  glory^ 
surrounded  by  his  friends — his  house  crowded,  his  tables 
groaning  under  delicacies,  the  sounds  of  music  ringing  in 
his  ears,  the  glare  of  lights  dazzling  his  eyes,  the  sweet 
odours  of  exotics,  and  the  smoking  incense  which  curled 
amongst  the  artificial  wreaths  gratifying  his  other  senses  ; 
while  the  loud  laugh  of  the  character-masques,  and  the 
silly  nothingnesses  of  the  dominos,  burst  upon  Louisa's 
astonished  senses,  and  all  the  pictures  which  she  had 
painted  to  herself  of  dissipation,  and  the  grosser  vices  of 
libertinism,  in  which  she  had  imagined  George  to  be  im-» 
mersed,  were  at  once  changed  to  rapture,  and  admiration 
of  his  excellent  taste  and  liberality.  Fascinated  by  all 
she  saw  around  her,  she  found  ten  thousand  excuses  in  a 
BQoment  for  his  extravagance  and  thoughtlessness.  She 
beheld  him  sought  and  courted,  and  when  supper  waa 
announced,  he  marshalled  to  the  banquet  women  of  the 
first  class  of  blood  and  beauty — even  Royalty  itself  ho* 
noured  the  splendid  feast. 

My  readers  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  aware  that  old  Arden 
hiad  gone  one  step  further  in  his  scheming,  than  prudence 
or  perhaps  delicacy  would  sanction.  When  the  affair  of 
Lady  Frances  was  completely  finished,  he  had  in  a  letter 
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to  George  thrown  out,  not  any  hints  about  the  suitable- 
new  of  a  match  with  his  fair  cousin,  but  a  general  observa- 
tion that  he  had  in  his  eye  a  most  amiable  and  lovely 
person,  whom  he  was  certain  was  calculated  to  make  him 
perfectly  and  entirely  happy.  To  this  suggestion  the 
young  man,  perhaps  soured  by  the  infidelity  of  her  lady- 
ship, or  it  might  be  resolved  never  again  to  trust  to  the 
frailty  of  woman,  returned  a  general  and  sweeping  reply, 
by  stating  his  determination  not  to  marry,  to  have  been 
absolutely  and  definitively  made. 

The  Colonel  was  quite  aware  that  to  press  the  point,  at 
that  moment,  was  not  the  likely  mode  to  carry  it ;  and 
therefore  permitted  this  violent  and  decided  rejection  of 
his  proposal  to  remain  unanswered  and  unnoticed. 

The  Colonel  was  delighted  under  all  these  i  ircumstances, 
when,  keeping  his  own  close  disguise,  and  engaging  the 
Abberlys  to  do  the  same,  he  requested  Louisa  to  unmask. 
The  old  gentleman  wished  to  see  the  effect  produced  upon 
his  nephew  by  her  exquisite  beauty — a  beauty  rendered 
more  brilliant  by  its  freshness.  Unlike  the  poor  dancing 
girls  of  Almack*s,  who,  before  the  season  is  three  parts 
over,  are  jaded,  and  worn,  and  haggard,  and  thin,  and  so 
completely  pulled  down  from  excess  of  gaiety,  that  even 
their  hair  has  not  strength  to  curl :  here  was  a  creature 
with  lips  ruby  red,  and  eyes  sparkling  bright,  the  sweet 
glow  of  youthful  health  beaming  on  her  cheek,  and  with 
a  manner  new,  naive,  unhackneyed,  and  unlike  the  com- 
mon every-day  manual  and  platoon  exercise  of  waltzing 
and  looking,  which  to  a  man  of  the  world  either  means 
nothing,  or  means  every  thing  which  it  ought  not  to  mean. 
But  Louisa  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  this 
advantage  :  he  was  caught  even  as  it  was,  by  her  voice, 
and  figure,  and  manner ;  and  although  she  still  held  his 
unknown  uncle's  arm,  he  addressed  his  fair  visiter  just  as 
the  group  were  taking  their  leave — 

**  Surely,"  said  George,  with  an  air  of  winning  softness, 
"  I  may  be  permitted  to  know  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  ?" 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  said  Louisa. 
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•*  Who  18  this  queer-looking  gentleman  in  the  gray 
domino,"  asked  George,  *'  who  haunts  your  steps  so 
closely  ? — some  watchful  guardian  or  an&ious  uncle  V 

"  Both,"  said  Miss  Neville,  archly. 

"  Let  me  entreat,"  added  Arden  ;  and  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  increase  his  intimacy  by  taking  the  fair  one's  hand, 
and  endeavouring  to  raise  the  curtain  of  her  mask,  when 
the  Colonel,  drawing  her  closer  to  his  side,  precipitately 
retired  from  the  room. 

The  impression  made  by  either  of  these  young  people 
on  the  other  .was  extraordinary.  Louisa,  who  had  seen 
George  nnmasked,  made  no  scruple  on  their  return 
homewards  to  speak  her  thoughts  of  her  former  play- 
fellow; she  absolutely  raved  about  his  taste,  eulogized 
his  manners,  and,  in  short,  elated  as  she  was  by  the  gaiety 
and  novelty  of  the  scene,  became  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  not  particularly  displeased  at 
this  avowal  of  her  approbation  of  his  nephew,  philoso- 
phized upon  the  wastefulness  of  his  expenditure,  and 
supported  by  the  lugubrious  anticipations  of  Mr.  Abberly 
(for  whom  Louisa  had  suddenly  conceived  the  most  vio- 
lent dislike),  set  it  down  that  George  was  a  ruined  man, 
and  that  speedy  measures,  if  any,  must  be  taken  for  his 
redemption. 

Meanwhile  George  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  his 
£ur  yet  unknown  cousin's  air  and  manner;  and  if  his 
uncle  had  not  purposely  taken  the  precaution  of  using  a 
hired  carriage  for  the  evening,  his  emissaries,  who  were 
neither  few  nor  inactive,  would  have  doubtlessly  disco- 
vered the  name,  quality,  and  residence  of  the  lovely 
creature. 

"  I  could  swear,"  said  George  to  Dyson,  when  the 
house  was  cleared  of  visiters,  **  that  that  creature  of  whose 
bright  eyes  I  only  caught  a  glimpse  through  her  mask, 
is  the " 

" The  most  abominable  dowdy  in  London,"  in- 
terrupted Dyson.  **  Come,  George,  rely  upon  it,  it  is 
rather  too  late  in  life  and  in  the  morning,  too,  for  you  and 
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I  to  sit^up  sighing  out  romances  in  real  life—this  in- 
teresting ajflfair  of  beauty  in  an  eclipse  and  love  at  first 
sight,  or  rather  at  no  sight  at  all,  won't  do." 

**  What's  the  hour  ?"  said  George. 

'^  Past  six,"  answered  his  friend ;  '^  so  go :  sleq>  off 
your  sorrow,  and  I  and  Wilson  will  settle  the  order  of  the 
day." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  George,  "  we  have  something  par- 
ticular for  to-day." 

"  Particular!"  answered  Dyson ;  "  indeed)  have  we^ 
there's  the  Fives  Court  at  one — at  four  the  dear  Countess 
*— 'gad  how  she  did  eat,  this  last  past  night  of  her  joyoos 

"  And  drink  too,"  interrupted  George. 

**  She  never  refuses  Roman  punch,"  observed  Dyson, 
*^  I  never  saw  a  freer  creature  in  that  line  in  my  life :  to 
be  sure  she  is  dreadfully  under-rated ;  her  cousin  they  say 
is  a  tallowchandler ;  and,  upon  my  life,  I  never  sit  near 
lier  but  I  fancy  I  smell  the  moulds." 

^'  Hang  the  moulds !"  said  George :  *^  she  is  good- 
natured,  and  I  like  her." 

"  The  good  nature  arises  from  her  good  set  of  teeth," 
said  Dyson  :  "  if  ever  you  want  laughers,  George,  to  make 
up  a  party,  study  the  ivory.  Be  sure  your  guests  have 
good  teeth  and  they'll  laugh  at  the  worst  story  of  a 
dinner-going  wit,  rather  than  not  show  the  *  white  and 
even.'  Never  mind ;  at  four  we  go  to  the  Countess,  at  six 
we  try  anew  off-leader,  at  seven  I  have  a  short  call  to 
make  in  the  New  Road,  and  at  eight  we  all  dine  here. 
After  that,  trust  to  chance :  by  the  way,  George,  before 
you  go  to  bed,  I'll  trouble  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds." 

''To  be  sure,"  said  George,  turning  to  his  prime  mi- 
niBter,  who  was  waiting  ;  ''  Wilson,  let  Mr.  Dyson  have 
what  he  wants." 

*'  Sir !"  exclaimed  Wilson. 

"  Don't  scold  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  his  master :  "  my 
friend  Dyson  must  not  be  refused ;  so  good  night,  most 
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ivortliy  Arthur.  Saying  which  the  master  of  the  house 
retired  to  rest^  escorted  by  his  body-servant.  Monsieur 
Dnval, 

"  Now,  "Wilson,"  said  Mr.  Dyson,  **  the  money  if  you 
please*  at  your  earHest  convenience." 

"  Money,  Sir  ?"  said  Wilson. 

"  Yes,  money,  Mr.  Wilson,"  repeated  the  young 
vorthy ;  '^  why,  you  stare  as  if  I  asked  you  to  pay  the 
national  debt ;  I  only  want  you  to  give  me  two  poor  hun- 
dreds of  pounds." 

*^  I  could  do  the  one  as  easily  as  the  other,"  answered 
the  man. 

**  Why,  you  keep  your  master's  purse,  Mr.  Wilson  ?" 

"  I  do.  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  "  but  in  these  days  of  public 
retrenchment,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the  office,  for  it  is  a 


sinecure." 


"  What,  low  water,  Mr.  Wilson  ?" 
**  Worse,  Sir,"  answered  Wilson,  "  dry  as  dust." 
"  That  information,"  said  Dyson,  "  comes  most  oppor* 
tonely  just  now ;  the  whole  of  my  estate  lies  under  my  hat, 
and  there  are  several  mortgages  even  on  that  property ; 
and  as  to  borrowing,  there  is  not  a  money-lender  from 
A.  B.  C.  at  Knightsbridge,  to  X.  Y.  Z.  at  Whitechapel, 
who  would  advance  me  sixpence;  however,  to-morrow 
may  bring  us  something,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  in  the  mean 
time  I'll  follow  the  example  of  my  excellent  host,  and 
betake  myself  to  my  slumbers." 

And  accordingly  Mr.  Dyson  departed  to  his  chamber ; 
and  thus  it  really  was,  that  at  the  moment  when  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds  had  been  expended  upon  the 
idle  mummery  of  an  unmeaning  masquerade,  the  donor  of 
the  fife  neither  had  himself,  nor  could  command,  two 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed, 
Wilson,  who  was  a  most  admirable  contriver — -for  himself, 
had  managed  so  extremely  well,  that  he  was  amongst  the 
principal  of  his  master's  creditors,  and  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  founded  that  independence  of  manner, 
conduct,  and  conversation,  which  were  so  evident  to  all 
the  bystanders,  whenever  any  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  master. 
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Little,  however,  did  the  dormant  establishment  of  Gros- 
venor-street  anticipate  that,  which  was  on  the  eve  of 
occurring:,  and  least  of  all  did  George  suspect  that  his 
house  andy^/^  had  been  visited  by  his  uncle,  whom,  under 
the  tuition  of  his  numerous  and  exemplary  friends,  he  had 
been  taught  for  some  time  past  to  consider  an  ''  old  fool,*' 
''  a  miser,''  an  antediluvian,  and  almost  a  madman. 

Soon  was  this  fact,  however,  to  burst  upon  his  bewil- 
dered senses ;  and  the  second  succeeding  day,  so  soon  as 
old  Arden  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  removing 
from  Abberly's  happy  domestic  circle,  in  the  equivocal 
elegance  of  Montague- place,  into  an  hotel  nearer  his* 
nephew's  house,  and  the  civilized  part  of  the  town,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  mansion  which  he  had  previously 
visited  en  masque.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was' 
opened  by  a  half- si  umbering,  half-surly  porter,  and  in- 
quired if  Mr.  Arden  were  at  home  ?  **  No,"  was  the  an- 
swer. The  Colonel  pressed  the  inquiry  more  earnestly, 
and  Wilson,  who  happened  accidentally  to  be  crossing  the 
hall,  was  attracted  by  the  sternness  of  the  demand,  and' 
immediately  conjuring  the  old  gentleman  into  an  impor- 
tunate creditor,  thought  it  his  bounden  duty  to  bring  the 
small  artillery  of  his  personal  impudence  to  the  aid  of  the 
heavy  ordnance  of  the  porter's  sulkiness. 

"  Who  do  you  want  ?"  said  Wilson. 

"  Mr.  George  Arden,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  He  is  not  at  home,"  answered  Wilson. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

'*  Quite." 

"  I  understood  from  Mr.  Abberly,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  should  find  him  if  I  called  at  this  time  of  the  day." 

The  word  Abberly  acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  ear  of 
Wilson,  who  associating  the  name  of  his  master's  lawyer 
with  some  disagreeable  professional  business,  resolved  that 
the  present  visiter  should  by  no  means  make  good  his  foot* 
ing  in  the  house. 

'*  I  tell  you  he  is  out.  Sir,"  said  the  servant, 

"  That's  strange !"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  But  true,"  said  Wilson,  pertly  and  impertinently— 
**  What's  your  business  with  him  ?" 
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''  That,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  as  I  take  it,  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is,"  answered  Wilson;  ^<  if  I  knew  who 
you  were,  I  should  be  able,  perhaps,  to  give  you  a  better 


answer." 


"  I  am  only  Mr.  Arden's  uncle.  Sir,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  and.  I  wish  particularly  to  see  my  nephew,  if  it 
be  quite  convenient." 

"  My  master's  uncle,  Sir !"— exclaimed  the  astonished 
servant,  who  hardly  knew  in  the  hurry  of  his  surprise, 
whether  the  old  gentleman's  appearance  was  to  be  hailed 
as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  circumstance.  "  I  beg 
you  ten  thousand  pardons.  Sir, — my  master  is  at  home — 
of  course,  Sir, — this  way,  Sir, — this  way, — Stevens,  call 
Duval,  send  him  up  to  me, —  this  way.  Sir  ;'* — and  thus, 
endeavouring  by  a  monkey- like  activity  to  compensate  for 
the  bearish  incivility  which  he  had  displayed  before  he  was 
apprized  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  visiter,  he 
himself  ushered  the  Colonel  into  the  library,  which,  strip- 
ped of  the  gewgaw  finery  that  a  night  or  two  before  had 
concealed  its  valuable  contents,  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  old  gentleman,  an  apartment  full  of  comfort  and  infor- 
mation. At  a  table,  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
sat  our  young  friend,  Dyson,  who  turned  round  as  the 
door  opened,  and  glancing  his  eye  over  the  figure  of  the 
veteran,  was  turning  round  again  to  his  reading,  when 
Wilson,  anxious  that  he,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,  should  find  favour  in  the  Colonel's  eyes, 
announced  the  said  Colonel  by  his  name,  with  the  gratui- 
tous addition — "  My  master's  uncle.  Sir." 

In  an  instant  the  indolent  lounger  leaped  from  his  seat, 
the  inactive  reader  became  suddenly  animated, and  placing 
a  chair,  with  the  most  assiduous  civility,  for  the  old  gentle- 
man, congratulated  him  upon  his  long  wished-for  arrival 
in  the  house  of  his  nephew,  and  detailed  at  length  the  af- 
fection which  George  daily  and  hourly  expressed  for  his 
(venerated  relation. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  you  please  me  vastly  by  the 
intelligence  which  you  give  me.  1  had  almost  feared  that 
George  had  forgotten  me." 
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"  There  is  no  chance  of  such  an  event,*'  said  Dyson ; 
**  I  know  his  heart.  Colonel — he  is  full  of  feeling  and  sen^ 
timent ;  he  is  all  kindness — all  affection.^ 

**  I  presume,  Sir,  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,"  said  the  Colonel — **  have  I  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  Mr.  Dyson?" 

*^  My  name  is  Dyson,"  said  the  young  man,  somewhat 
surprised  that  his  name  should  he  known  to  the  Colonel, 
**  and  I  have  the  vanity,"  added  he,  '*  to  think  that  George 
has  not  a  hetter  or  more  sincere  friend  than  myself,-^we 
are  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  day,  called  the  Taran* 
tulas,  from  never  being  half  a  distance  apart-^do  you  pro* 
pose  staying  with  us  long.  Sir  ?" 

"  For  some  time,  I  think,"  answered  the  Colonel :  "  I 
find  that  I  can't  contrive  to  spend  my  money  sufiiciendj 
fast  in  the  country;  my  purse  has  a  plethora — a  little 
bleeding  will  relieve  it,  promote  circulation,  and  ben^ 
the  constitution  generally." 

Dyson  was  at  once  astonished,  delighted,  and  overcome : 
to  hear  a  man  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age  talk  in  this 
strain — ^to  see  him  making  a  visit  to  London  to  dissipate, 
were  such  new,  such  charming  circumstances,  that  Dyson 
instantly  fell  into  the  strain,  and  offered  him  every  assist- 
ance in  the  agreeable  pursuit  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  metropolis.  *^  If  that  be  the  case.  Sir,"  said  the 
youngster,  "  I  flatter  myself  I  may  be  useful :  I  have  po- 
lished the  purbecks  ever  since  I  was  the  height  of  a  whip ; 
am  considered  a  kind  of  peripatetic  sporting  calendar; 
there  is  not  a  Peer  from  an  Irish  Baron  upwards  that  I 
don't  nod  to  ;  I  can  give  you  a  daily  abstract  of  fashion* 
able  scan-mag — and  furnish  a  list,  on  the  shortest  notice, 
of  all  the  thorough-bred  running  horses,  with  the  names 
of  the  owners,  and  colours  of  the  riders." 

**  Sir,"  answered  Arden,  bowing  profoundly,  and  with 
an  imposing  gravity,  ^'  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yon  for 
the  liberal  offer  of  your  services, — nobody  can  deserve  my 
confidence  more  implicitly  than  the  friend  of  my  nephew." 

**  Where  the  deuce  is  he  ?"  said  Dyson :  *'  Til  run  and 
hurry  his  grooming ;  he  cannot  surely  know  you  are  here  ; 
besides^  my  quitting  you  will  serve  a  double  purpose ;  I 
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not  for  the  world  break  in  upon  your  first  interview ; 
ill  trot  myself  oiF  for  the  moment,  and  be  back  im* 
tely,  and  assure  yourself,  Sir,  that  no  person  can  re- 
nore  sincerely  in  the  addition  which  you  will  make 

little  circle  than  myself." 

ay  flew  Dyson  to  his  friend's  room,  elated  and  de- 
d  with  the  avowal  made  by  the  old  gentleman^  of  his 
ions  with  regard  to  his  mode  of  living,  which,  it  must 
nitted,  surprised  his  nephew,  as  mudi  as  it  had  asto- 
l  Dyson ;  still,  however,  Greorge  hastened  his  toilet, 
3  speedily  as  possible  joined  his  expecting  uncle  in 
brary. 

J  meeting  was  cordial — full  of  affection — full  of 
^.  Nature,  so  long  exiled  from  the  heart  of  the 
;  man  in  his  round  of  profligate  pleasures,  seemed 
y  powerful,  when  admitted  for  a  moment  to  her 
111  place.  He  was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  dear 
guardian  of  his  youthful  days^  and — let  not  his 
ly  friends  know  it — shed  tears  of  joy — of  gratitude 
kfiection,  as  his  old  uncle  clasped  him  to  his  breast. 
Veil,  George,'*  said  the  Colonel,  "  you  are  surprised 
I  didn't  expect  me  here,  did  you  ?" 
Tot  in  the  slightest  degree,"  said  George ;  "  if  you 
pprized  me  of  your  design,  I  would  have  made  pre- 
ons,  and — " 

lang  preparations !"  interrupted  his  uncle  ;  *^  in  an 
ishment  like  yours  what  preparations    are   neces- 

Besides,  I  am  an  odd  fellow — off  at  the  instant  the 

strikes  me — your  last  letter  decided  me." 

jurely.  Sir,"  said  George,  "  the  expression  of  my 

te  for  any  matrimonial  connexion  has  not  irritated 

nitate !  no,  no,  boy,"  said  the  Colonel ;  **  3^u  are 
:tly  free  to  act  as  you  please,  and  do  as  you  like* 
es,  I  have  the  least  of  all  possible  rights  to  blame 
iecisioB,  since  I  never  was  married  myself." 

^o,  but  then "  said  George. 

Ih !  stop  there — stop  there,  boy,"  said  old  Arden. 
1  have  heard  the  story — don*t  recall  it.     I  shouU 
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pleasares  vary  with  the  seasons,  and  the  scythe  of  Time 
Itself  is  hidden  in  flowers." 

"  A  mighty  pretty  picture,  George,"  said  the  Colonel. 

**  You  mean,  I  hope,  to  stay  amongst  us  V*  inquired 
the  young  man. 

^<  I  do,  indeed,"  said  his  uncle ;  ''  I  mean  to  take  a 
house  in  London  immediately/' 

"  Then,"  said  George,  **  Dyson  is  absolutely  your  man, 
he  has  such  taste — such  tact,  I'll  call  him  into  council 
forthwith  ;  as  to  your  horses  and  carriages  he  will  be  in- 
dispensable; his  advice,  I  assure  you,  is  universally  asked 
and  followed  upon  such  points." 

"He  lives  with  you,  does  he  not?"  said  the  CJolonel. 

**  He  is  good  enough.  Sir,"  said  George,  "  to  make  this 
his  home,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  take  care 
you  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience  ;  besides 
which,  my  own  man  Wilson  shall  attend  you.  He  will 
save  you  all  care  and  anxiety  about  servants,  and  manage 
your  cellars  capitally ;  in  short,  he  will  do  every  thing  for 
you  without  the  least  trouble." 

'*  I  accept  your  offer,  with  many  thanks,"  said  the 
Colonel;  "  however,  I  must  leave  you  just  now.  I  am 
staying  at  Kirkham's  here  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  if 
you  can  send  your  man  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
really  shall  feel  obliged." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  directions  were  forthwith 
issued  to  Wilson  to  attend  the  old  gentleman  at  the  hotel, 
to  which  he  returned  fully  convinced  from  what  he  had 
seen  of  a  morning  in  Grosvenor-street  (in  addition  to  htl 
experience  of  an  evening  passed  there  before)  that  his  on- 
happy  nephew,  full  of  the  confidence  of  inexperience  and 
the  pride  of  youthful  wisdom,  was  in  fact  the  veriest  dope 
imaginable. 

My  readers  by  this  time  may,  perhaps,  anticipate  the 
nature  of  the  old  gentleman's  plan,  which,  however,  re- 
mained a  profound  secret  as  far  as  Louisa  was  concerned. 
She,  poor  girl !  was  temporarily  consigned  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Abberly,  who  was  to  chaperon  her  about  town  to  aB 
the  sights,  but,  alas !  to  nothing  else ;  for  Mrs.  Abbeilj 
inoved  in  that  dass  of  semi-fashioii,  which  eonioiti 

\ 
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vnicably  and  continually  within  itself,  but  never  exceeds 
a  certain  circle.  The  Abberlys  had,  besides  their  coach* 
man,  but  one  male  servant,  who  waited  at  dinner  in  a 
livery,  sometimes  assisted  by  the  said  coachman  fresh 
from  the  stables,  smelling  like  Astley's  Amphitheatre  of 
Arts.  And  they  kept  a  blue  coach  with  red  wheels,  with 
yellow  ciphers  painted  on  the  panels,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
job  horses ;  and  Mr.  Abberly  used  to  think  it  quite  spiry 
to  wear  a  white  hat  and  sit  upon  the  coach-box  and  drive 
them  himself  on  Sundays,  up  and  down  the  Wellington- 
road  in  Hyde  Park.  My  reader  will  easily  perceive  that 
notions  of  London  formed  in  such  company  must  be  per-^ 
fectly  erroneous,  and  that  our  poor  belle  from  the  country 
stood  but  little  chance  of  understanding  the  real  merits  of 
a  metropolitan  life  under  such  equivocal  tuition. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  sight  of  Geoi^e  in  the 
midst  of  his  amiable  dissipation  had  rekindled  the  flame 
which  had  long  lain  dormant  in  her  heart,  and  the  principal 
interest  excited  by  the  kind  and  attentive  proceedings  of 
Mrs.  Abberly  towards  her  young  and  interesting  charge, 
arose  from  the  constant  hope  which  she  cherished  of 
meeting  in  some  of  their  rambles  the  object  of  her  un- 
deviating  thoughts.  Things,  however,  were  not  to  happen 
quite  so  fortunately  ;  and  time  and  patience  were  both  re- 
quired for  the  great  work  her  uncle  had  in  hand. 

According  to  his  nephew's  promise,  the  Colonel  found 
Wilson  at  the  hotel  waiting  for  him  at  four  o'clock  :  but 
he  made  his  advances  to  the  old  gentleman  in  a  manner  so 
totally  different  from  that  in  which  he  repulsed  him  at 
his  master's  door  in  the  morning,  that  Arden  could  hardly 
believe  himself  speaking  to  the  same  man. 

He  bowed  subserviently,  and  said  that  he  waited  upon 
the  Colonel  by  his  master's  orders. 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  am  in  want  of  ser- 
vants ;  my  nephew  tells  me  you  can  recommend  me  some." 

"  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  that  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  exertions  upon  that  head — how  many  and  of 
what  description.  Sir,"  asked  Wilson,  *<  do  you  want  ? — 
three  or  four  ?" 

SECOND  SERIES.  K 
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.  u  Tiuet  or  four,  Sir !''  said  the  Ckdonel,  <'  six  or  sevai 

Utery  servants  at  least  t" 

J  *'  Six  or  seven  1"  repeated  Wilson, ''  dear  me,  Sir,  then 

you  will  require  a  lai^e  house/' 

'    '^  A  very  large  one  indeed,  Sir,"  said  the  Ck>lonel; 

*^  perhaps  you  could  make  inquiries  about  this  ndghbour^ 

kood  for  one ;  I  prefer  this  part  of  London." 

-   **  Why,  I  certainly  do  know  of  one  to  be  let  at  this  very 

moment,"  said  Wilson,    ''with  four  drawing-vooms  m 

sict^e,  large  verandah,  and  conservatory,  overlooking  tbs 

park.    It  was  splendidly  fitted  up  for  an  eminoit  merdiant 

who  failed." 

*^  Poor  man,"  sighed  the  Colonel, ''  and  obliged  to  quit 
k?" 

'^  Not  exactly,  Sir,"  said  Wilson  ;  ''  after  his  failure  ha 
lound  it  not  quite  large  enough,  so  he  moved  to  a  better, 
and  therefore  this  one  is  to  be  had." 

**  Provided  it  be  sufficiently  spacious,  and  capable  of 
^commodating  my  establishment,  Pll  take  it,"  said  the 
9ld  gentleman;  '*  so  pray  make  the  earliest  possible  in- 
quiries about  it.  And  now,  Sir,  about  liveries  for  these 
mon-servants  of  whom  we  were  speaking  ;  how  can  we 
^aanage  that  speedily  ?" 

.  ''  We  can  manage  very  well.  Sir,"  answered  Wilsoiif 
*^  until  Nugee  can  get  yours  made  up ;  we  have  always  a 
^w  spare  suits,  eiUier  for  the  occasional  waiters  at  our 
large,  parties,  or  for  any  officers  who  happen  to  be  staying 
in  the  house." 

''  Officers !  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  reddeningwith 
anger.    "  Officers,  Sir,  wear  liveries  ?" 

''  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  **  sheriff's  officers,  I  mean) 
who  sometimes  are  left  in  possession,  when  any  man  in  a 
hurry  runs  ub  up  to  execution." 

''And  has  it  really  come  to  this  ?"  thought  the  old 
gentleman.  "  Well,  Sir,"  said  he,  '<  I  shall  leave  these 
matters  to  your  good  management;  but  there  is  one 
servant  about  whom  I  roust  of  course  be  more  particular. 
I  mean  my — I  hardly  know  what  to  call  him." 

"  House-steward,  perhaps,"  suggested  Wilson. 
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*'  Hardly  that,"  s»d  the  Colonel ;  '<  indeed  I  know 
nothing .  more  suitabk,  at  present,  than  to  call  him  a 
Wilsok.  I  want,  in  short,  jast  snch  a  servant  as  you 
appear  to  be  to  my  nephew,  filling  as  it  were  a  combina- 
tion of  offices  in  one." 

**  What  the  wags  call  a  /actotutn,  Sir,"  said  Wilson, 
jocularly* 

*^  I  don't  know  a  wag  when  I  see  one.  Sir,''  said  the 
Colonel  gravely ;  '*  but  I  perceive  you  understand  pre- 
cisely what  I  mean." 

^  Why,  Sir,  to  find  exactly  such  a  servant  as  myself,  it 
may  seem  vain  in  me  to  say  it,"  said  Wilson,  affecting  a 
downcast  look  of  modesty,  *'  but  I  really  do  noty  at  this 
moment,  know  where  to  look  for  a  person  qualified  as  / 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Wilson,  suppose  you  were  yourself 
to  come  to  me,"  said  the  Colonel." 

^lySir!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and  well-pleased 
servant,  **  I,  Sir,  leave  my  master— such  a  master  as  mine 
i»"  a  master  who  has  always  been  so  kind — so  generous 
-HM)  liberal !" 

Wilson  had  gotten  thus  far  in  his  speech,  when  he  sud- 
denly recollected  that  George  had  nearly  finished  his 
caieer  of  dissipation,  while  his  uncle  was  only  just  be- 
ginning his  :  his  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  young  man 
were  just  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  the  Colonel  de- 
cided the  affair  by  abruptly  asking  him  what  wages  George 
gave  him  ? 

*<  Why,  the  wages,  Sir,  are  not  much,"  said  the  doubt- 
ing menial ; — '*  it  is  my  attachment  makes  the  place  valu- 
able to  me,  I — get  but  ninety  guineas  a  year  nominally 
— an  admitted  picking  of  perquisites,  and  a  bottle  of  claret 
per  diem — taken  at  discretion,  Sir." 

"  Come  to  me,  my  excellent  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel, 
exultingly,  ^^  and  1*11  double  the  whole — two  hundred 
a  year  and  two  bottles  of  claret,  there  !" 

•*  Sir,  you  are  extremely  liberal,"  replied  Wilson,  having 
at  the  moment  determined  upon  closing  the  bargain,  *^  but 
there  is  really  nobody  in  the  world,  except  his  uncle.  Sir, 
to  whom  I  would  go  from  Mr.  George ;  but  aii  I  coxicVoA^ 

k2 
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you  will  always  live  together,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any 
insuperable  di£Bculty  in  accepting:  your  offer." 

•*  We  shall  not  live  together,"  Mr.  Wilson,  said  Arden, 
'*  but  I  see  the  bai^n  is  struck,  and  you  belong  to  me* 
Leave  the  rest  of  the  matter  to  my  guidance.  I'll  arrange 
about  your  getting  away  from  George  immediately ;  be- 
cause, as  I  have  told  you,  I  shall  tell  him  I  want  a  con- 
fidential person  about  me,  and  he  is  not  equally  at  a  loss." 

•*  You  may  trust  me,  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. 

'*  I  know  it.  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel ;  '*  and  in  the  first 
instance,  and  in  the  outset  of  our  career,  Mr.  Wilson, 
your  discretion  must  be  specially  called  into  play.  I  have 
arrived,  as  you  perceive,  at  a  certain  time  of  life — no 
compliments,  Mr.  Wilson;  I  am  seventy-two — I  have 
brought  a  young  and  interesting  female  to  London  with 


me. 


"  Oh !"  said  the  servant,  archly  ;  "  I  see,  Sir,  and  the 
lady  is  to  live  in  our  house." 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  and  to  do  the 
honours  of  our  house  too ;  and  I  desire  that  you,  and  all 
those  who  may  be  put  in  authority  under  you,  will  obey 
her  orders,  and  pay  her  every  respect." 

**  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Sir," 
said  Wilson. 

*'  My  nephew  has  never  seen  this  young  person,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  "  to-morrow  I  shall  introduce  them  to 
each  other ;  in  the  mean  time,  proceed  you  with  the  en- 
gaging of  servants,  give  me  directions  by  which  I  may  find 
the  house  yon  speak  of,  and  above  all,  say  nothing  to  your 
late  master,  of  what  has  passed  between  us  touching  this 
last  subject.  Recollect  you  are  my  servant,  now,  Mr. 
Wilson — you  will,  therefore,  return  here  by  seven,  and 
when  I  come  in  to  dress  for  dinner  I  hope  to  find  you  with 
at  least  half  your  commissions  executed ;  but  as  to  the 
young  lady — prudence,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  understand." 

And  so  they  parted,  the  Colonel  keeping  his  finger  laid 
closely  to  his  lip  as  he  left  the  room,  and  the  servant  abso- 
lutely enraptured  with  the  bright  prospect  before  him. 
The  impression  made  upon  his  mind  was,  neverthdeasi 
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that  the  Colonel  was  mad — a  feeling  considerably  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  a  young,  and  as  he  had  just 
heard,  interesting  girl,  was  the  companion  of  his  joarney 
to  town.  His  first  step  was  to  return  to  Grosvenor- 
street,  where  he  found  his  ci-devant  master  waiting  for 
him." 

**  You  have  staid  long,  Wilson,"  said  George,  somewhat 
more  sharply  than  usual.'' 

*•  I  have  been  arranging  matters  with  the  old  man," 
answered  Wilson,  '*  and  I  declare,  Sir,  he  is  the  best 
creature  alive." 

*'  I  told  you  so,"  said  George. 

**  But  I  have  a  piece  of  news  to  announce,  Sir,  at  which, 
I  hope  you  wont*t  be  angry,*'  said  Wilson  :  "  I  must  quit 
your  service." 

"  Quit  my  service !"  exclaimed  George. 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  solicited,  nay  forced,  by  your 
amiable  uncle  to  superintend  his  household  and  esta- 
blishment." 

"  Are  you  serious,  Sir  ?"  asked  his  master. 

"  Grave  as  a  judge,  Sir,"  replied  Wilson. 

"  What !  do  you  really  mean  to  say,  Wilson,"  said 
Greorge,  after  having  been  treated  by  me  as  you  have  been, 
that  upon  the  first  blush  of  a  better  offer  you  will  leave  me, 
and  all  my  affairs  at  sixes  and  sevens — me,  to  whom  you 
owe  every  thing  ?" 

"  Except  the  trifling  balance  which  you  happen  to  owe 
me.  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  in  a  tone  which  in  a  moment  irri- 
tated George  to  the  very  heart's  core,  and  which  in  another 
similar  space  of  time  would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought 
Mr.  Wilson  horizontally  on  the  floor,  had  he  not  adroitly 
watched  the  coming  storm,  and  saved  himself  from  its 
effects  by  suddenly  disclaiming  every  thing  like  the  paltry 
love  of  gain  in  his  proposed  change  of  service,  and  adding, 
in  a  subdued  tone,  **  but  what  does  money  signify — it  was 

raur  interest  I  had  at  heart  in  accepting  the  situation,  Sir. 
gaw,  in  an  instant,  how  important  it  was  that  you  should 
baye  a  man  devoted  to  your  cause  actually  established  in 

Sur^ uncle's  house ;  nothing  but  that  consideration  would 
Te  induced  me  to  listen  to  the  proposal  *,  be«vde%)  ^vt^  \ 
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have  news  of  a  different  nature,  which  will  startle  yoa, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  an  additional  proof  of  my  pru* 
dence." 

<*  Nothing,  I  think,  will  surprise  me  now,  Wilson," 
said  George ;  ''I  have  seen  and  do  see  such  things  every 
day  passing  before  my  eyes,  that  I  have  learned  never  to 
be  astonished  at  any  thing.  I  should  not  even  wonder  if 
my  uncle  proposed  keeping  a  mistress." 

"'Gad,  Sir,"  said  Wilson,  forgetting,  or  rather  violatmg 
fil  his  promises  of  secrecy  and  prudence,  **  you've  hit  the 
very  thing — there's  a  chhre  amie  in  the  question/' 

**  Ridiculous !"  exclaimed  George. 

"  True,  as  gospel,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  Who  is  she,  what  is  she?"  inquired  the  nephew. 

"  There,  Sir,  I  must  at  present  be  secret,"  said  Wilson : 
first,  because  I  have  promised  your  uncle  profound  silence 
on  the  subject ;  and  secondly,  because,  as  yet,  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  any  thing  about  it.  But  as  the  old  ge9f* 
tleman  says  she  is  young,  interesting,  and  amiable,  I  con* 
elude  that  she  will  turn  out  to  be  the  orphan  daughter  of 
some  country  clergyman,  with  nine  children,  who  died  a 
Tictim  to  circumstances,  and  left  his  family  to  ^  the  care  of 
the  charitable  and  humane/  " 

"  This  isy  indeed,  news,"  said  George,  more  thoaghtfollj 
than  usual ;  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  not  only  that  hii 
uncle  would  be  completely  fooled  during  his  life-time,  hot 
that  his  property  would  be  diverted  from  the  course  into 
which  he  always  expected  it  to  flow ;  and  devolve,  peihau^ 
with  his  name,  upon  some  artful  young  woman^  inio 
would  go  so  far  as  to  debase  herself  by  marrying  age/  dis* 
ease,  and  decrepitude,  for  the  sake  of  money,  the  wanton 
expenditure  of  which  she  would  anxiously  anticipate,  ¥dien 
the  wretched  old  victim  of  her  depravity  and  duplidtj 
should  lie  mouldering  in  his  grave.  Indeed,  George's  gra* 
tification  at  hearing  this  bit  of  intelligence  did  not  qvils 
keep  pace  with  his  surprise. 

Different  was  the  effect  produced  upon  his  excdtent 
friend,  Mr.  Bertie  Noel,  who  saw  in  the  information,  pio* 
mise  of  future  flirtations  and  intrigue ;  the  moment  tlic 
news  reached  his  ears,  he  congratultaed  George  up4a  An 
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tsition  of  an  uncle  in  London,  who  proposed  not  only 
jmish  houses,  dinners,  carnages,  and  norses  for  the 
f  his  friends,  but  even  a  young  and  beautiful  mistreos 
perintend  the  expenditure. 

K>rge,  whose  faults  were  of  the  head,  most  certainly 
not  thoughts  of  refining  upon  his  uncle's  apparent 
cretion,  or  of  making  him,  even  in  thought,  the  dupe 
s  artifice,  and  the  sufferer  by  his  libertinism :  it  was 
he  saw  the  folly  of  his  keeping  a  mistress  at  his  time 
iy  but  he  did  not  look  deeply  and  ooolly  into  the  smb- 
with  a  view  of  gratifying  his  own  eril  propensities  at 
ncle*s  expense.  Bertie  Noel,  however,  felt  bo  deli- 
upon  that  head,  nor  would  his  feelings  have  been 

had  the  Colonel  been  his  uncle  instead  of  his 
d's,  under  similar  circumstances ;  as  it  was,  there  were 
tes  to  be  broken,  no  faith  to  be  violated,  and  since 
e  Noel  was  a  loose  philosopher  who  would  venture  to 
iy  the  crime  of  seducing  his  friend's  wife,  by  aaseiting 
npraceticability  of  seducing  the  wife  of  his  enemy, 
smed  probable  that  the  chire  amie  of  the  veterai. 
Del  (as  Mr.  Wilson .  so  knowingly  termed  her)  was 
fair  way  of  being  speedily  besieged, 
eanwhile  Mr.  Arthur  Dyson,  whose  passions  and 
igs  were,  as  I  have  before  observed,  absorbed  in  the 
lits  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-table,  was  atsiduouely 
oyed  in  looking  at  horses  for  the  old  gentleman's 

and  sundry  -meetings  were  held  with  *'  legs "  of 
us  classes  and  denominations,  as  to  what  cattle  it 
d  be  most  advantageous  to  put  into  the  Colonel's 
e.  Tall,  showy  horses,  with  sand-cracks  ;  bolters, 
kickers,  and  all  the  unmanageable  and  unsaleable 
»  which  had  been  cast  from  Milton's  and  Elmore's, 

speedily  collected  and  brushed  up  in  breaks  for  the 
^on  of  the  Colonel^  who  affected  a  placid  indif- 
ice  to  the  points  of  the  animals,  as  they  were  paraded 
"e  him,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject  alt^ 
er,  which  last  piece  of  conduct  principally  astonished 
lephew,  who  knew  that  he  had  been  an  excellent 
e  of  a  lK>rse,  and  only  attributed  the  striking  differenoe 
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irhich  he  perceiyed  in  the  old  gentleman's  manner,  to 
■ome  defect  in  his  sight,  which,  having  chosen  to  play  the 
rake,  he  did  not  care  to  acknowledge.  Still,  howevert 
his  mind's  eye  appeared  to  be  suffering  under  some  dis« 
order,  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  his  bodily  blindness. 
His  quick,  shrewd  character  appeared  to  George  to  have 
undergone  a  change  fully  as  remarkable  as  his  conduct ; 
and,  in  short,  from  the  extreme  easiness  of  his  dispo* 
fiition,  and  the  proportionate  activity  of  Dyson,  the  young 
man  entertained  strong  apprehensions  that  his  uncle  was 
likely  to  be  seriously  imposed  upon. 

Wilson's  assiduities  with  respect  to  servants  were  un- 
bounded ;  characters,  testimonials  of  long  service  and  un- 
sullied integinty,  from  all  the  first  noblemen  in  London,  in 
behalf  of  applicants  for  places,  covered  the  Colonel's  table. 
Dyson  undertook  the  choice  of  coachmen  and  grooms; 
Wilson  himself  selected  for  Miss  (as  he  called  Louisa)  a 
pair  of  superfine  ladies'  footmen,  with  well-calved  legs  and 
broad  shoulders,  and  fixed  upon  a  person  whom  he  had 
liimself  known  intimately,  for  many  years,  as  excellently 
qualified  for  the  office  of  butler. 

George  g^ve  his  uncle  a  splendid  dinner,  in  the  evening 
of  this  very  day ;  and  introduced  him  to  many  of  his  nu- 
merous associates,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Bertie  Noel  was  by 
no  means  backward  in  distinguishing  himself  by  the  most 
particular  attentions  and  civilities  to  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  his  female  friend 
confirmed  all  the  suspicions  of  the  young  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  lady.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  evening,  cards  were  mentioned,  as  if  accidentally, 
and  preparation  made  for  playing :  the  Ck)lonel  expressed 
a  well-feigned  astonishment  at  the  appearance  of  the  tablci 
and  affected  to  believe  that  play  in  private  houses,  what- 
ever might  be  done  in  certain  clubs,  was  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  George  explained  away  this  solecism  in  a  manner, 
which,  although  he  thought  he  was  doing  the  thing  very 
dexterously,  convinced  his  uncle  that  the  gentlemen  who 
usually  formed  the  parties  in  Grosvenor-street,  were  of  a 
description  not  likely,  if  their  play  had  been  confined  to 
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dubs,  to  play  at  all,  being  in  his  estimation  persons  who 
would  inevitably  have  been  dosed  with  black  pills,  or  what 
a  facetious  wag  calls  an  **  insurrection  of  the  niters/'  had 
they  ventured  to  try  the  higher  flights  of  fashionable  pro- 
fligacy. 

In  short,  the  Colonel  saw  enough,  and  saw  too  that  to 
the  flagrant  vices  and  barefaced  impositions  of  his  pre- 
tended friends,  George  was  owl-blind ;  and  on  his  way 
homeward  to  the  hotel,  which  he  was  to  quit  the  next  day 
for  his  splendidly  furnished  house,  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  course  of  proceeding  most  likely  to  open  his  eyes. 

In  the  morning  the  old  gentleman  received  the  visits  of 
sundry  tradesmen,  to  whom  he  had  given  orders  for  difler- 
ent  articles  of  dress ;  and  Wilson,  who  was  fully  installed 
in  his  high  office,  presented  for  his  approbation.  Monsieur 
RissoUe, ''  without  exception  the  best  cook  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

ll^e  particular  profession  of  this  person,  the  Colonel, 
who  understood  very  little  French,  was  for  some  time 
puzzled  to  find  out ;  he  heard  a  vocabulary  of  dishes  enu- 
merated with  grace  and  fluency,  he  saw  a  remarkably 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  his  well-tied  neckcloth,  his  well- 
trimmed  whiskers,  his  white  kid  gloves,  his  glossy  hat,  his 
massive  chain  encircling  his  neck,  and  protecting  a  repeat- 
iag  Breguet,  all  pronouncing  the  man  of  ton ;  and  when 
he  came  really  to  comprehend  that  the  sweet-scented, 
ring-fingered  gentleman  before  him,  was  willing  to  dress  a 
dinner  on  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  skill,  he 
was  thunderstruck. 

"  Do  I  mistake?"  said  the  Colonel :  "  I  really  beg  par- 
don-^it  is  fifty-eight  years  since  I  learned  French — am  I 
speaking  to — a  -(and  he  hardly  dared  to  pronounce  the 
word)— cook  ?" 

**  Oui,  Monsieur,"  said  M.  RissoUe ;  "  I  believe  I  have 
de  first  reputation  in  de  profession :  I  live  four  years  wiz 
de  Marquis  de  Chester,  and  je  me  flatte  dat,  if  I  had  not 
turn  him  ofl*  last  months,  I  should  have  superintend  his 
caisine  at  dis  moment." 

''Oh,  you  discharged  the  Marquis,  Sir?"  said  the 
Colonel. 
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**  YeSy  mon  Colonel,  I  discharge  him  ;  becans 
afioot  upon  me,  insapportable  to  an  artist  of  sei 

^  Artist !"  mentally  ejaculated  the  Colonel. 

**  Mon  Colonel,  de  Marquis  had  de  mauvais 
day,  when  he  had  large  partie  to  dine,  to  put  s( 
nit  into  his  soap,  before  all  his  compagnie." 

^*  Indeed,"  said  Arden;  '*  and,  may  I  ask,  is 
ndered  a  crime.  Sir,  in  your  code  V 

**  I  don't  know  Code,"  said  the  man,  '^  Mo 
mean  ? — dat  is  salt  enough  without." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel ;  * 
k  a  crime  for  a  gentleman  to  put  salt  into  his  soi: 

"  No  crime,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Rissolle ; 
would  be  de  ruin  of  me,  as  cook,  should  it  be  '. 
the  world, — so  I  told  his  Lordship  I  must  leave  h 
de  house-steward  had  say,  dat  he  saw  his  Lon 
salt  into  de  soup,  which  was  to  proclaim  to  the 
of  de  world  dat  I  did  not  know  de  propre  quanti 
required  to  season  my  soap." 

**  And  you  left  his  Lordship  for  that  f  inquire 
tonished  country  gentleman. 

"  Qui,  Sir,"  said  Rissolle,  '*  his  Lordship  gave  i 
lent  character ;  I  go  afterwards  to  live  wid  my  Lor 
▼ery  good,  respectable  Lord,  dat ;  of  good  family, 
honest  man,  I  believe — but  de  King,  one  day,  i 
his  goyemeur  in  Ireland,  and  I  found  I  could  n 
dat  devil  Dublin." 

**  No  ?"  said  the  Colonel,  inquiringly. 

"  No,  mon  Colonel — ^it  is  fine  city,"  said  I 
<^good  place — ^bnt  dereis  no  Italian  Opera." 

^^  How  shocking  i"  said  Arden,  <'  and  you  lef 
cellency  on  that  account?" 

"  Qui,  mon  Colonel,"  said  the  turnspit. 

^*  Why,  his  Excellency  managed  to  live  ther^ 
in  Italian  Opera,"  said  Arden. 

*^  Yes,  mon  Colonel,  c'est  vrai,"  said  Rissolle 
presume  he  did  not  know  dere  was  none  when  h 
place — I  have  de  character  from  my  Lord,  to  sti 
leave  him." 

Saj'wg  which,  he  produced  a  written  chara 
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i^Lord  Trefoil,  who  being  a  jc^cer,  as  well  as  a  minister,  had 
'  ietually  stated  the  fact  reUited  by  the  nnconscioiis  reptilei 
as  the  reason  for  their  separation. 

E-   *'  And  pray.  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  *^  what  wi^es  do 
you  expect  V 
"  Wages !  Je  n'entend  pas,  mon  Colonel,"  answered 
^ '  Rissolle ;  '^  do  you  mean  de  stipend — de  sakurie  V 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Arden. 
*     "  My  Lor  Trefoil,"  said  Rissolle,  **  give  to  liie  seven 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  my  wine,  and  horse  and  tilbury* 
:^  with  small  tigre  for  him." 

''  Small  what,  Sir  ?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  CokmtjL 
i     **  Tigre,*'  said  Rissolle,  ^<  little  man4)oy,  to  bomp  be* 
l|-  hind,  and  hold  de  horse  where  I  make  my  calls." 
i     '^  Ah ;"  said  Arden,  ''  seven  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
1^  and  a  tiger !" 

f      ''  Exclusive  of  the  patisserie,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Ris* 

i  sole,    ''  I  never  touch  dat  department,  but  I  have  de 

honour  to  recommend  Jenkins,  my  sister's  husband,  for 

I  the  pdtisseriey  at  five  hundred  pounds,    and  his  wine* 

Jenkin  is  dog  ship  at  dat,  mon  Colonel." 
I       **  Oh  I  exclusive  of  pastry,"  said  the  Colonel,  empha^ 
(  tically." 

I       '^  Oui,  mon  Colonel,"  said  Rissolle. 
I       '<  Which  is  to  be  contrived  for  five  hundred  pounds  per 
;   annum,  additional.     Why,  Sir,  the  rector  of  my  parish,  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  •  with  an  amiable  wife  and 
seven  children,  has  but  half  the  sum  to  live  upon." 

^'  Dat  is  hard  upon  the  parson,"  said  Rissole,  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders. 

"  Hard — it  is  hard.  Sir,"  said  Arden ;  "  and  yet  you 
will  hear  the  men  who  pay  their  cooks  seven  hundrea  ar 

Kar  for  dressing  their  dinners,  get  up  in  their  places  in 
irliament,  declaim  against  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the 
Chusrch  of  En^nd,  and  tell  the  people  that  our  clergy 
are  overpaid." 

.  «  Poor  clergie!  mon  Colonel,"  said  the  man, "  I  pity  de 
clergie  vary  moch  myself;  but  den,  you  don't  remember 
de  extent  of  science  and  experience  dat  it  require  to  make 
ta  omelette  sonfiKe*" 
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**  The  Devil  take  your  omelette,  Sir,"  said  Arden  ;  "  do 
you  mean  seriously  and  gravely  to  ask  me  seven  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  your  services  ? 

*'  Oui,  vraiment,  mon  Colonel,*'  said  Rissole,  at  the 
tame  moment  gracefully  taking  snuff  from  a  superb  gold 

"  Why  then,  damn  it.  Sir,  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer," 
cried  the  irritated  novice  in  the  fashionable  world;  *^  seven 
hundred  pounds !  make  it  guineas.  Sir,  and  I'll  be  your 
cook  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  without  either  clout  or  tiger." 

The  noise  of  this  annunciation,  the  sudden  leap  taken 
by  Monsieur  RissoUe  to  avoid  something  more  serious  than 
words,  which  he  anticipated  from  the  irate  Colonel,  brought 
Wilson  into  the  room,  who,  equally  terrified  with  his  Gallic 
friend  at  the  symptoms  of  violent  anger  which  his  master's 
countenance  displayed,  stood  wondering  at  the  animation 
of  the  scene ;  when  Arden,  whose  rage  at  the  nonchalance 
of  Rissole  at  first  impeded  his  speech,  uttered  with  an  em- 
phasis not  to  be  misunderstood  , 

'*  Good  morning — Sir — seven  hundred——" 

What  the  rest  of  this  address  might  have  been  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  for  before  it  was  concluded  RissoUe  had 
left  the  apartment,  and  Wilson  closed  the  door.  To  this 
faithful  friend  the  astonished  artist  communicated  all  that 
had  passed,  and  before  his  return  to  his  master's  room» 
the  old  gentleman  had  bitterly  repented  giving  way  to  his 
natural  indignation  at  the  wanton  extravagance  of  the 
age,  when  for  his  purpose  a  placid  acquiescence  in  all  its 
follies  was  what  he  ought  to  have  exhibited.  Having, 
therefore,  cooled  himself,  and  taken  a  resolution  to  bear 
jany  thing  of  a  similar  nature  that  might  happen,  with 
patience  and  philosophy,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  if 
the  tradesmen  whom  he  had  appointed  were  arrived,  it 
being  his  full  determination  to  make  his  personal  appear- 
ance correspond  as  much  as  possible  with  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day. 

His  shoemaker,  of  course  selected  by  Wilson,  a  cele- 
brated professor,  first  entered  the  apartment :  to  him  the 
Colonel  exhibited  his  feet  in  the  purgatory  of  a  pair  of 
pumps,  into  which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  valets  and  Sk 
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shoeing-horn,  the  old  gentleman  bad  compressed  his  pro- 
per proportions. 

**  These  shoes,  Sir,  are  too  tight  by  half,"  said  Arden. 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir,  they  seem  to  fit  capitally,"  replied 
the  shoemaker,  with  an  assurance  equal  to  that  of  him 
who  fitted  my  Lord  Foppington  in  the  play. 

"  They  don't  look  well  about  the  heel,"  added  the 
Colonel. 

"Why,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  half  suppressed 
smile,  "  we  only  profess  to  make  shoes :  Nature  does  the 
rest." 

**  Umph  !"  said  Arden,  resolved  upon  keeping  his  tem- 
per, yet  perfectly  understanding  the  insinuation. — "  All 
I  know  is.  Sir,  they  pinch  me  confoundedly  when  I 
walk." 

"  Walk !"  exclaimed  the  shoemaker,  with  an  expression 
of  astonishment :  "Oh  ! — why, — Sir,  we  serve  very  few 
gentlemen  who  walk  in  dress  shoes, — but  we  will  see  and 
stretch  them,  Sir." 

And  as  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  audience,  the  hatter 
made  his  appearance,  who  descanted  lecture^wise  upon 
the  shape  and  style  of  the  article  in  which  he  specially 
dealt,  and  ran  through  a  vocabulary  of  names  of  living 
men,  as  illustrative  of  his  various  propositions^  upon  the 
important  subject;  till  Arden,  who  selected  that  which, 
while  fashionable,  appeared  best  suited  to  his  age,  turned 
with  a  hope  of  relief  to  his  newly-appointed  tailor,  who, 
like  his  proposed  cook,  was  of  course  a  foreigner ;  it  being 
an  established  axiom  in  this  country  that  its  natives  are 
incompetent  to  the  dressing  either  of  dinners  or  dandies. 

The  hatter,  who  was  a  tall,  smirking,  simpering,  blue- 
eyed  brute,  with  a  poodle  head  powdered,  stood  in  a  dis- 
tant.window  waiting  the^a^  of  his  opulent  customer,  while 
the  tailor  proceeded  to  try  on  such  a  coat  as  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  never  been  in  company  with  before.  It  was, 
however,  pronounced  to  fit  **  a  merveille,**  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  least  possible  alteration  in  the  shoulders 
to  be  perfect ;  in  order  that  it  might  receive  which,  its 
author  handed  it  to  Wilson,  and  asked  him  to  desire  a 
servant  to  put  it  into  his  carriage  which  was  at  the  door. 
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The  aonnd  of  a  carnage  struck  upon  the  Colonel's  ear, 
and  he  was  very  near  exploding  again,  when  he  calmed 
bimselfy  and  recollecting  that  the  tailor  to  whom  his  pre- 
sent decorator  was  the  successor,  had  pucchased  a  German 
barony  and  a  collection  of  pictures  (for  which  his  skill  in 
fine-drawings  had^^as  the  wags  tell  us,  given  him  a  taste), 
merely  said  to  the  man  interrogatively, 

**  Have  you  your  carriage  here  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  answered  the  tailor ;  **  we  keep  carriages  to 
save  time,  de  fashions  change  so  fast  dat  if  ve  dkl  not 
catch  dem  flying,  trade  would  be  at  an  end." 

'^  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  telling  the  Colonel,'*  said 
Ihe  smirking  hatter,  '^  the  hat  at  this  very  moment  is 
threatened  with  an  alteration." 

The  Colonel  stood  aghast  at  the  pert  familiarity  of  these 
persons,  but  moderated  his  anger  when  he  recollected 
that  in  this  free  and  happy  country,  in  which  talent  and 
industry  have  raised  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments  from 
obscurity  and  indigence  to  rank  and  honours,  the  cha- 
racter [of  a 'tradesman,  however  injured  by  the  contemp- 
tible airs  of  a  few  impudent  pretenders,  is  at  once  honour-^ 
able  and  respectable. 

From  the  fever  of  these  audiences  the  old  gentleman 
speedily  recovered,  and  proceeded,  together  with  his  new 
and  excellent  servant  Wilson,  to  his  fashionable  residence, 
upon  which  he  intended  to  enter  that  evening,  To  this 
elegant  rus  in  urbe^  the  very  paradise  of  Park-lane,  Louisa 
was  also  to  be  removed,  and  the  following  day  was  fixed 
in  the  old  gentleman's  mind  for  the  introduction  of  the 
young  lady  to  his  nephew  and  his  friends  in  her  new  capa- 
city, but  under  an  assumed  name.  What  his  object  in 
this  might  have  been  I  cannot  at  present  pretend  to  say, 
but  certain  it  is  that  Nature  had  bounteously  favoured  his 
scheme  whatever  it  might  be,  for  never  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  **  growing  up"  had  any  human  being  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  appearance  as  Louisa  Neville ;  so  much 
80,  indeed,  that  a  faithful  likeness  of  her,  taken  when  she 
wets  seven  years  old,  was  regularly  exhibited  by  her  mo- 
ther to  her  acquaintance,  not  as  any  resemblance  of  her 
child  at  nineteen,  but  as  a  perfect  curiosity  from  its  entire 
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dnHrilarity  to  lier  pmeit  ieatmret,  tbe  tone  of  her  com** 
plexkm,  and  eyen  the  cokmr  of  her  hair. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  when  her  uncle  opened  so 
much  of  has  plan  to  her  as  developed  the  necessity  of 
her  forthwith  changing  her  name,  she  was  excessively 
erabaniasedy  peiiiaps  from  not  exactly  understanding 
what  he  meant,  or  how  the  delicate  alteration  was  to  be 
effected.  Mentioning  to  a  young  lady  any  thing  touching 
a  change  of  her  name  has  in  it  something  peculiarly  pi* 
fmantey  and  therefore  should  be  managed  with  propor- 
tionate discretion :  certain  it  is,  that  when  her  unde  began 
the  conversation  upon  the  subject,  Louisa  seemed  to  mis* 
nnderstand  the  process  which  her  uncle  eventually  pro* 
posed«  However,  as  he  more  than  hinted  at  his  uUerwr 
object  in  the  little  deception,  she  waved  any  trifling 
objection  which  she  might  otherwise  have  been  disposed 
to  make,  and  quietly  submitted  to  be  called  Miss  Anstm^ 
tiier,  with  all  the  complacency  and  good-nature  usually 
observable  in  young  ladies  of  amiable  dispositions,  when- 
ever they  are  requested  to  do  any  thing  which  happens  to 
be  particularly  agreeable  to  themselves. 

Doling  the  progress  of  all  the  old  gentleman's  pro- 
ceedings, the  young  men  were  completely  satisfied  of  the 
truth  and  justice  of  Wilson's  surmises  and  information, 
torching  the  character  in  which]  Miss  Anstruther,  was  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  new  establishment ;  andjwhile 
Greorge,  who  highly  respected  his  uncle,  marvelled  at  so 
unequivocal  a  display  of  bad  taste,  and,  as  he  thought, 
folly,  he  internally  felt  a  regret  that  the  Colonel's  total 
silence  upon  the  subject  of  his  female  companion,  pre- 
cluded the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  concerning  the 
state  of  his  stairs ;  so  early  did  the  indiscretion  of  the  old 
man  strike  the  young  one,  and  so  ready  are  human  beings 
to  perceive?  faults  in  others,  to  which,  in  themselves,  they 
are  stone-blind. 

At  length,  however,  the  denouement  approached.  The 
Colonel  took  possession  of  his 'new  residence ;  a  first-rate 
cook,  at  a  somewhat  more  moderate  stipend  than  M.  Ris- 
solle,  was  duly  installed ;  the  hall  was  well  gambhed  out 

''"  long  and  lazy  menials :  and  the  black  chaii  fiUfid  b^ 
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a  porter  of  prodigious  size  and  importance :  the  family 
livery  glittered  in  rich  gold  lace ;  and  the  broad  scarlet 
front  of  the  janitor  glared  with  brilliancy  sufficient  to  drive 
from  the  lofty  door  all  those  who  had  not  a  perfect  right 
to  enter. 

To  this  splendidly  decorated  residence,  the  mild  and 
gentle  Louisa,  under  her  new  name,  was  conveyed ;  and 
the  next  morning,  as  his  uncle  anticipated,  Greorge  and 
his  friends  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  Park-lane* 
As  for  poor  Mrs.  Abberly  (who,  like  her  husband,  had 
an  ill  opinion  of  aliases),  she  could  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  comprehend  the  utility  of  the  scheme,  nor  hs 
tendency.  She  was  quite  sure,  she  said,  she  never  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  secret,  because,  as  for  calling  Louisa 
Miss.  Anstruther,  Neville  would  pop  out  in  spite  of  all 
her  precautions ;  but  above  all,  she  bitterly  lamented  the 
•apposed  necessity  for  such  contrivances,  as  of  course  she 
never  could  take  the  dear  children  to  Park-lane,  while 
the  deception  was  to  be  kept  up. 

This  last  calamity  she  mentioned  before  Colonel  Arden, 
who  seemed  all  at  once  better  pleased  than  ever  with  his 
plan  of  operation,  and  suddenly  relieved  of  every  linger- 
ing scruple  with  respect  to  the  temporary  alteration  of  his 
niece's  surname. 

The  eventful  moment  at  length  arrived,  and  George, 
accompanied  by  Bertie  Noel,  proceeded  to  the  Coloners 
house.  As  they  were  ushered  through  the  hall  to  the  old 
gentleman's  room,  the  young  men  were  actually  startled 
at  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  what  lawyers  call  the 
uppurts  of  the  establishment :  every  thing  was  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  expression  of  Wilson's  countenance,  whom 
they  happened  to  encounter  on  the  staircase,  tacitly  pro- 
claimed the  super-excellence  of  the  arrangements  in  every 
department. 

"  George,  my  boy,"  said  old  Arden,  as  they  entered 
the  room,  *'  I  am  delighted  to  bid  you  welcome  to  my 
London  residence ;  Mr.  Noel,  you  do  me  honour — be 
seated,  and  tell  me  candidly  what  you  know  of  Mr* 
Wilson's  expedition  and  management.' 

'*  He  has  been  more  successful  than  usual.  Sir,"  said 
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Qtmge^  thinking  at  the  tame  thne  that  nothing  could  be 
mxae  ridiculous  than  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  the 
present  pursuit. 

^*  Why,  Sir,"  said  Noel,  "  you  should  not  solitarily 
enjoy  this  paradise — a  house  without  a  woman  is  like — 

**  My  nephew's  house,"  interrupted  Arden — "  *  a  fane 
without  a  deity,  a  body  without  a  soul.' " 

**  With  these  opinions.  Sir,"  said  Noel,  "  I  wonder  you 
consent  to  enjoy  these  sweets  alone." 

Old  Arden,  who  in  a  moment  perceived  that  Wilson 
had  betrayed  his  confidence  and  his  secret,  and  that  Yds 
▼ery  ingenious  young  friend  was  now  assiduously  employ- 
ing his  worldly  skill  in  what,  with  eonlsiderable  force,  but 
with  at  least  equal  vulgarity,  is  called  **  pumping^*'  re- 
solved to  give  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  dexterity  in  that  polite  and  gentlemanly  art. 

**  Why,  now,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  the  Colonel,  **  you  would 
not  persuade  a  quiet,  country  gentleman,  on  the  shady 
side  of  seventy,  to  run  the  risk  6f  tinitihg  his  fortune^ 
with  those  of  a  female  partner  ?  Doh't  you  think  the 
finger  of  scorn  would  be  pointed  at  hiA  in  society,  that  he 
would  become  the  dupe  of  his  worldly  friends,  and  that 
his  young  wife  would — " 

"  Oh,  wife !"  said  Noel,  "  I  didn't  exactly  mean  a 
wife^  Colonel.*' 

George,  who  had  frequently  before  heard,  with  plea- 
sure, Noel  broach  the  most  libertine  opinions  and  the  most 
profligate  sentiments,  felt  his  cheek  bum  and  his  heart 
palpitate,  as  his  animated  friend  developed  his  views  of 
the  subject  to  his  venerated  uncle.  It  was  not  that  it 
trenched  too  closely  upon  what  they  both  believed,  at  the 
moment,  to  be  the  truth ;  it  was  not  that  he  was  not  as 
anxious  as  Noel  could  be  to  ascertain  the  precise  fact  as 
to  whom  the  fair  incognita  was ;  but  it  was,  that  he  felt 
in  the  society,  of  that  man,  to  whom  for  years  he  had 
looked  up  vnth  respect  and  veneration,  and  especially  to 
himself  such  a  suggestion  should  not  have  been  made* 
nor  such  a  laxity  of  principle  evinced.  How  often  has 
the  same  feeling  affected  us  all,  and  how  sensitively  alive 
is  a  man  n  an^  eiicle  to  the  faults  and  ignorances  oC  h.\& 
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associates,  which  do  not  show  themselves  when  he  meets 
them  in  another  ;  and  how  frequent  and  distressing  to  a 
delicate  mind  are  those  exhibitions  of  bad  taste,  in  which 
the  companion  of  convivial  hours,  the  partner  in  the 
chase,  or  the  chum  at  college,  brings  to  the  common  stock 
of  general  conversation,  in  serious  hours  and  more  refined 
associations,  the  ''  quips  and  cranks,*'  nay,  even  the  jests 
and  coarseness  which,  though  excusable  perhaps  when  the 
wine  was  in  and  the  wit  out,  cannot  fail  to  violate  the 
usually  observed  rules  of  every-day  life,  and  even  offend 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  better  regulated  society. 

Noel  had  never  before  appeared  to  so  little  advantage 
in  the  eyes  of  George,  who  became  at  once  agitated  and 
annoyed ;  his  fingers  grew  cold  and  his  cheeks  warm,  as 
the  conversation  proceeded ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  recovered  himself  considerably,  when  he  found  his 
uncle  not  only  joining  in  the  waggery  of  his  young  friend, 
but  evidently  preparing  his  hearers  for  the  disclosure 
which  they  so  mucn  desired. 

"  Were  you  ever  suspected  for  a  conjurer,  Mr.  Noel?" 
said  the  Colonel — a  question  which  George  at  first  ap- 
prehended was  the  commencement  of  an  attack  upon  his 
elegant  friend. 

«*  Not  exactly,  Sir,"  answered  Noel,  a  good  deal  con- 
fused, and  thinking  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far. 

**  Because,  Sir,"  said  old  Arden,  **  unless  you  have  the 
gift  of  divination,  you  certainly  are  blessed  with  a  great 
felicity  in  coincidences.  I  conclude  I  may  trust  you ; 
my  nephew  I  know  I  can  rely  upon,  not  to  bruit  my  in- 
discretion about  the  town.  The  truth  is,  I — have  a  young 
lady  at  this  moment  living  under  my  protection." 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Noel, — "A Lady !"  cried  George, 
—and  they  both  affected  to  be  wonderfully  surprised. 

*'  As  to  the  character  she  fills  in  my  establishment,  you 
must  be  charitable,"  continued  Arden ;  ^\  the  world  is 
censorious  I  know,  but  when  you  hear  any  odd  reports 
about  us,  put  my  age,  habits,  and  infirmities,  into  ode 
scale,  and  the  calumny  into  the  other,  and  I  shall  be  pe^ 
cctly  satisfied." 
"  But,  Sir,"  said  George,  "  are  you  really  serious?*' 


\ 
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"  Entirely  so,"  replied  bis  uncle ;  "  and  you  shall  see 
ny  protegie  immediately;  but  before  the  introduction 
akes  place,  let  me  put  your  minds  at  rest  as  to  the  nature 
»f  our  connexion — she  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  deceased 
lergyman." 

At  this  annunciation,  Noel,  who  had  heard  Wilson,  a 
hort  time  before,  designate  her  ironically  in  precisely  the 
ame  words,  exchanged  a  look  with  George,  and  an  in- 
voluntary smile  played  upon  his  fine  countenance.  Old 
Vrden  perceived  this,  and  feared  that  Wilson's  informa- 
ion  had  by  some  means  or  other  been  more  ample  than  he 
lesired,  and  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  was  known  to 
lis  nephew. 

"  Am  I  saying  any  thing  very  ridiculous  ?"  said  Colonel 
Irden ;  ''  I  see  it  makes  you  smile,  Mr.  Noel.'' 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  Sir,"  replied  Noel,  "  I  was  only 
imiling  at  another  curious  coincidence." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  in  introducing 
ny  fair  young  friend  to  your  acquaintance,  I  shall  only 
;ay,  that  I  feel  for  her  the  purest  and  warmest  paternal 
iffection,  and  I  think  I  need  not  add  another  word  to 
msure  your  respect  and  esteem  for  her ;  perhaps  it  is  not 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  certainly  as  well,  that  I  should 
nform  you  (for  I  assure  you  she  is  not  without  her 
ittractions),  that  she  is  under  a  matrimonial  engagement 
vith  a  most  exemplary  man,  a  near  and  dear  friend  of  my 


>wn." 


"  Oh !"  said  Noel,  "  there  is  no  need  of  warning  off 
Greorge,  Sir ;  he  has  absolutely  forsworn  the  sex,  as  to  any 
proceedings  in  the  way  of  marriage.' " 

''  I  only  wish  to  be  candid  at  the  outset,"  said  Arden  ; 
<  let  us  understand  each  other,  and  it  will  save  any  future 
lisagreements  in  the  family." 

"  As  for  m^,"  said  George»  "  if  my  dear  uncle  were  to 
ihow  me  a  second  Venus,  I  would " 

*'  Make  no  protestations,  George,"  said  the  Colonel, 
f  the  heart  and  passions  of  a  man  are  not  at  his  own  dis- 

Ksal — it  would  be  uncharitable  to  suppose  they  were, 
ere  is  only  the  invincible  power  of  woman  over  his  fate 
ind  destiny  left  as  a  set-off  against  the  innumerable  actA 

l2 
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of  criminality  which  unhappily  fill  the  records  of  our 
conrtfl  :  take  my  advice,  and  reserve  to  yourself  the  full 
benefit  of  the  palliation.  However,  having  told  you  the 
exact  state  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Miss  An- 
struther  resides  with  me  here,  we  will,  if  you  please,  go 
and  visit  her.  liVe  shall  find  her,  I  dare  say,  in  her 
boudoir." 

The  Colonel  rose  and  led  the  way — the  name  of 
Anstruther  was  canvassed  by  the  young  men  in  a  whisper 
during  their  progross*  and  George,  who  in  his  own  mind 
was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  the  young  lady, 
maugre  all  the  hints  and  insinuations  of  his  mend,  could 
only  marvel  why  this  new  adoption  had  so  completely 
usurped  the  place  of  Louisa. Neville,  remembered  by  him, 
it  is  true,  only  as  the  idol  •f.  his '.uncle,  and  about  whom 
he  carefully  abstained  from  ma)cing  any  inquiries,  lest  he 
should  thereby  lead  the  old  gentleman  to  imagine  that  she 
retained  the  smallest  possible  share  of  his  interest  or 
afiection. 

The  Colonel  having  himself  ushered  his  guests  into  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  proceeded  to  Louisa's  "  snuggery," 
and  having  allowed  a  certain  period  of  time  to  elapse, 
that  the  young  men  might  discuss  the  subject  at  their 
leisure,  and  bis  fair  charge  prepare  herself  for  the  meeting 
which,  to  A«r,  was  full  of  interest  and  difficulty,  returned 
with  her  to  the  room,  where  he  found  them  occupied  in 
admiring  the  prevailing  good  taste  and  elegance  of  the 
decorations  and  furniture ;  but  soon  were  they  doomed  to 
withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  innumerable  bits  of  nirtd^ 
which  surrounded  them,  to  feast  them  upon  a  piece  of 
Nature's  handiwork,  far,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  art 
George  was  dazzled  in  an  instant ;  and  when  the  Colonel 
presented  his  beautiful  charge  as  Miss  Anstruther,  he 
watched  his  nephew's  countenance  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  thing  like  recognition  in  its  expression  ;  but 
no,  the  laughing,  romping,  fieur-haired  ''  Loui**  of  his 
youth,  had  so  completely  merged  in  the  dark-locked, 

Eaceful  creature  then  before  him,  that  as  he  gazed  upon 
r  lovely  form  and  features,  admiration  undivided  t&d 
unqualified  possessed  him. 
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Nod  was  stricken  too,  but  in  a  totally  dffierent  manner: 
be  perceived  the  violent  a^Hatbn  which  Lonisa  laboured 
to  conceal,  and  set  it  down  for  acting,  somewhat  overdone. 
George  was  abashed  by  her  beauty,  but  Bertie  decidol 
upon  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  the  course  of 
his  future  acquaintance  with  her. 

I^uisa  was,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  flurried,  and 
Gteoige  was  in  no  condition  to  commence  the  conversa- 
tixmt  although  Noel  had  the  good  taste,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  leave  the  lead  to  him. 

Any  observation  upon  the  weather,  the  usual  ice-breaker 
upon  such  occasions  in  low  life,  being  wholly  out  of  the 
qaestion,  George  asked  for  information  on  a  point  where- 
iqpoQ  be  was  perfectly  well  informed  already. 

*«  You  have  not  been  long  in  town,  Miss  Anstruther  ?** 
ntid  he. 

**  Only  three  or  four  days,'*  was  the  answer ;  and  to 
kmn^  €teorge  seemed  but  little  altered  either  in  countenance 
€r  manner  since  they  parted. 

^  Have  you  been  much  in  London  ?**  asked  the  young 
jnan, 

**  I  never  was  here  till  now,**  replied  Louisa ;  and  at 
that  moment  the  old  gentleman  engaged  No^l  upon  some 
popular  topic,  for  which  Louisa  felt  extremely  grateful; 
and  Noel  .wished  him  at  Jericho. 

•*  It  is  extremely  strange,"  said  George ;  and  he  turned 
loond,  as  if  about  to  appeal  to  Noel  for  a  corroboration  of 
what  he  was  about  to  say — ^but  in  vain — ^he  was  occupied. 
**  But  I  could  have  fancied  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you,  or  rather  hearing  your  voice,  a  few  evenings  since,* 
at  my  house.'* 

**  I  suspect  you  were  deceived,"  said  Miss  Neville  :  "I 
have  not  teft  your  uncle  for  some  time." 

**  It  is  very  singular, — I  might  be  mistaken  "  continued 
-young  Arden,  *«  but  the  tone  is  strikingly  similar ;"— and 
die  conversation  resumed  its  generality.  Still,  however, 
the  voice  of  Miss  Anstruther  forcibly  reminded  him  of  his 
visiter  in  the  blue  domino;  and  although  the  style  of  dress, 
ker  figure,  and  constrained  manner  at  present,  the  sub- 
dued intonation  of  her  voice,  and  fifty  other  «L4Ne?[vUV\o\A 
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circamstances  combined  to  puzzle  him,  he  felt  by  no 
means  displeased  at  finding  his  uncle's  protegee  so  closely 
resembling,  in  the  only  point  upon  which  he  knew  her, 
the  girl  of  whom  he  had  been  dreaming  and  raving  since 
their  brief  interview  ;  and  though  certainly  not  yet  shaken 
in  his  antipathy  towards  marriage,  he  rested  his  eyes  upon 
the  downy  cheek  and  coral  lips  of  Louisa  with  a  gaze  as 
intense  as  that  of  NoeFs,  which  was  also  riveted  on  the 
same  bewitching  object ;  but  as  different  in  its  character 
as  light  from  darkness. 

Noel,  although  professedly  a  lady-killer,  had  dissipated 
much  of  his  time  amongst  such  females  as  he  could  not 
associate  with  in  general  society ;  and,  as  is  not  unusual 
with  men  so  circumstanced,  had  formed  his  opinion  of 
women  generally  upon  the  specimens  which  had  chiefly 
come  under  his  own  personal  inspection.  Hence  he  had 
taught  himself  to  believe,  that  they  were  universally  made 
up  of  trickery  and  deception. — Dignity  of  character  and 
innate  virtue  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary  of 
female  attributes  ;  in  every  naivete  of  innocence  he  saw 
the  allurements  of  vice  ;  from  every  artless  word  he  im-* 
plied  some  hidden  meaning ;  and  thus  being,  as  he  fancied, 
skilled  in  the  female  character,  devoted  himself  only  to 
that^  which  he  considered  the  object  of  their  lives  and 
conduct,  treating  them  as  food  for  amusement,  and  ob- 
jects of  gratification,  rather  than  as  they  really  are,  the 
bright,  cheering,  charming  sources  of  social  happiness  and 
refined  delight. 

In  ten  minutes  George  was  convinced  that  there  had 
never  existed  a  more  interesting,  lovely  girl  than  Miss 
Anstruther ;  and  Noel  had  decided  that,  after  •'  ten  days' 
run,"  he  should  make  the  prize  his  own  ;  and  this  antici- 
pation was  founded  upon  the  certainty,  in  his  own  mind, 
that  even  a  man  of  seventy-two  and  a  girl  of  nineteen  could 
not  live  in  the  same  house,  without  the  occurrence  of' 
something,  which  other  people  would  call  criminal,  but 
which  he  deemed  perfectly  natural ;  and  as  for  the  evi- 
dences of  her  modesty  and  timidity,  he  considered  them 
only  as  so  many  blinds  and  baits,  to  deceive  the  old  man 
and  tempt  the  young  ones. 
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The  introduction  of  these  youthful  heroes  to  Miss  An- 
struther,  was  the  signal  for  mischief, 

"  Treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

In  all  societies,  under  all  circumstances,  let  the  evident 
causes  be  what  they  may,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
woman  is  the  primum  mobile.  Cynics  tell  us,  that  money 
is  the  grand  mover  of  all  things,  as  I  have  somewhere  be- 
fore noticed,  and  say,  that  if  we  look  round  the  world  and 
search  into  its  ways  and  transactions  as  minutely  as  we 
can,  we  shall  find  six-and-eightpence  at  the  bottom  of 
every  thought  and  every  action  of  mankind ;  and  this  may 
be  partly  true,  but  it  is  ten  thousand  times  oftener  true  as 
relates  to  the  influence  of  woman ;  and  in  the  particular 
case  of  which  I  am  now  treating,  the  ascendancy  of  the 
latter,  over  the  former  was  destined  amply  to  be  proved. 

The  conversation,  which,  for  a  first  interview,  was  sus* 
tained  with  something  like  spirit,  seasoned  by  anecdotes 
from  the  Colonel,  by  the  gentle  suggestions  and  soft  assi- 
duities of  George,  and  by  the  malicious  representations  of 
passing  events,  given  with  infinite  skill  and  smartness  by 
Mr.  Bertie  Noel,  continued  for  some  time,  until,  a  servant 
announcing  Miss  Anstruther*s  carriage,  she  left  the  con- 
clave, and  was  followed  by  the  Colonel,  who  made  his 
excuses  to  his  visiters  for  his  temporary  absence,  and  pur- 
posely left  them  again  together  to  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion upon  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 

"  Well,"  said  Noel,  as  they  left  the  room.  **  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  she  is  an  angel !"  said  George. 

"  She  is  a  much  better  thing,"  replied  Noel ;  "  she  is 
a  devilish  pretty  girl,  full  of  all  the  little  trickeries  of  her 
trade,  and  looking  as  demure  as  a  vestal ;  but  it  won't  do, 
my  dear  fellow.  I  know  a  woman  in  a  twinkling — I  can 
tell  you  the  meaning  of  all  those  looks  and  sighs,  and 
throbbings  and  bobbings — mark  me,  Master  George — 
she  will  soon  be  one  of  us — a  regular  lady  of  fashion." 

"  For  shame !  Noel,"  said  George ;  "  I  never  saw  so 
much  inartificiality  in  my  life." 
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^  Umph/'  said  Noel,  '^  what  the  lakers  call  a  Tirid  mind, 
I  suppose." 

^^  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  she  was  the  blue  domino^ 
at  my  masquerade/^  continued  George. 

*' That/'  said  Noel,  '*  seems  extremely  probable,  in- 
ched ;  but  I  should  not  adduce  the  ftilct  of  her  having 
been  the  blue  domino  at  your  masquerade  in  support  of 
bar  rernal  freshness.  Now  take  my  advice,  Arden ;  let 
IIS  have  none  of  your  infernal  sentiment  about  the  giri-— 

Cu  have  had  enough  of  one  jilt,  and  a  happy  escape  yea 
d*--<lo  not  run  your  head  into  the  collar  again,  without 
the  smallest  reason :  besides,  over  and  above  all  thingi, 
you  know  she  belongs  to  your  uncle." 

Merely  as  his  charge,"  said  George^—"  his  ward-" 


'^  His  ward ! — yes,"  said  Noel,  **  and  I  should  by  no 
neans  dislike  to  ease  him  of  the  trust  upon  his  own 
terms." 

<'  Didn't  you  hear,"  said  Arden,  '*  that  she  is  engag6d 
lobe  married?" 

**  Well,  then,  if  she  be,"  said  Noel, ''  that  is  the  strongs 
est  possible  reason  why  you  should  have  nothing  to  say  t> 
her.  You  would  not  rob  the  poor  gentleman,  who  is  your 
mncle's  special  favourite,  of  his  delicate  bride.  Yoa  will 
please  to  remember  that  you  did  not,  by  any  means,  relish 
the  experiment,  when  it  was  tried  upon  yourself,  Mastei 
Arden." 

"  I  never  rejoiced  in  that  event  so  completely  as  now," 
exclaimed  George,  with  an  unusual  degree  of  animation. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Noel,  "  then  you  are  going  the  way 
of  the  world,  and  have  made  up  your  mind  to  fall  in  love 
with  Miss  Anstruther,  merely  because  you  have  been  re- 
gularly warned  off;  there  can  be  no  other  reason." 

**  Look  at  her !  Bertie,"  said  George,  almost  romanti* 
eally. 

'*  So  I  did,"  said  Bertie,  ^*  the  whole  time  she  was  sit* 
ting  here,  and  I  repeat  I  never  saw  a  nicer  young  creature, 
to  be  ward  to  one's  uncle,  or  governess  to  one's  sister,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life." 
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''  Vot  dutme,  for  shame  V  cried  Aiden,  '<  how  can  you 
talk  in  this  manner  T* 

^'  I  speak  as  I  feel,  George/'  said  Bertie ;  '*  as  I  hare 
told  you  over  and  OTer  again,  you  lost  Libdy  Frances  by 
^ur  exquisite  sensibility  and  over'^refinement ;  that  talk* 
mg  in  a  comery  however  pleasant  in  company ,  won't  carry 
your  point." 

'<  Hang  Lady  Frances  !**  said  George  peevishly. 

'^  Oh  &  I  George,''  said  Noel,  '<  if  tiie  ladies  were  to 
hear  that  their  devoted  cavaUere  serventey  the  sentimen* 
tal  Mr.  Ard^n,  eovid  talk  of  hanging  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  an  English  Earl,  to  whom  he  had  plighted 
his  &iith,  as  if  she  were  a  small  puppy<4iog,  their  fans  would 
be  spread  in  battle  array  against  bun." 

'*  Do  not  vex  me/'  said  George ;  and  he  thought  at  the 
moment  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  any  human 
being  so  thoroughly  and  detestably  disagreeable,  as  his 
bosom  friend,  Bertie. 

At  t^  juncture,  it  must  be  confessed,  something  like 
irritation  manifested  itself  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  George 
Ardeu,  the  increase  of  which  to  any  aerious  height,  how- 
ever, was  suddenly  and  presently  checked  by  the  return  of 
his  uncle ;  who,  perfectly  aware  from  the  appearance  of 
the  young  men,  as  well  indeed  as  from  the  loud  tone  of 
voice  in  which  the  last  injunction  of  his  nephew  had  been 
given,  that  an  animated  conversation  had  taken  place,  im- 
mediately proposed  an  excursion  to  look  at  one  of  his  new 
carriages,  which  was  just  receiving  the  finishing  touch 
from  ihe  hands  of  Mr.  Leader. 

^'  I  am  sorry,  Sir,"  said  Bertie,  *'  that  I  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  you." 

*^  We  shall  see  you  at  dinner,  perhaps,"  said  the 
Colonel,  (strange  to  say)  to  the  great  mortification  of 
George. 

"  I  shall  be  too  hs^py,"  replied  Noel ;  "  indeed 
nothing  but  business  would  take  me  from  your  exploring 
party  to  the  coachmaker's." 

^*  Business !''  said  old  Arden ;  ^'  you  are  not  much  of  a 
man  of  business,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bertie.  If  there's  a  lady 
in  the  case,  I'll  give  you  up  without  a  munuut ;  '\l  itfaX^ 
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come  with  us — ^you  can  have  no  busiDess  elsewhere  to  in- 
terfere with  the  advantages  I  should  derive  from  your 
opinion  upon  my  new  hammer-cloth/' 

George  couid  have  said,  and  it  would  not  have  dis- 
pleased him  in  the  then  temper  of  his  mind  to  say,  that 
Bertie  could  have  no  business  where  he  was. 

''  I  positively  must  go  into  the  City/'  said  Bertie  ;  who, 
as  he  found  the  Colonel's  anxiety  to  have  his  opinion  ap- 
parently increase,  proportionably  increased  his  affirma- 
tions of  the  impossibility  of  giving  it. 

"  The  City !"  said  Arden ;  «*  what,  to  ballot  at  the 
India  House,  or  transfer  Stock  at  the  Bank  ?" 

"  Neither,  Sir,"  said  Bertie ;  "  but  I  happen  to  have 
occasion  for  five  hundred  pounds.  I  have  overdrawn  my 
banker,  and  unless  I  call  and  sooth  the  monster,  I  shall 
have  my  drafts  dishonoured,  or  some  agreeable  affair  of 
that  kind." 

"  Five  hundred  pounds !"  exclaimed  Arden,  **  what, 
George,  will  you  allow  your  friend  to  break  up  our  party 
for  such  a  mighty  afiair  as  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 

"  Sir,"  stammered  George,  I  know  nothing  about  it— 

The  truth  is,  George  had  not  five  hundred  pounds  at  his 
command ;  and  if  he  had  had  five  millions,  Bertie  at  that 
moment  would  have  shared  none  of  it ;  so  vexed  was  he 
at  his  conduct  about  the  young  lady,  and  so  anxious  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  go  any  where  rather  than  stay 
where  he  was. 

"This  is  very  ungracious,  George,"  said  old  Arden, 
^^  and  very  unlike  you,  Mr.  Bertie,  you  must  allow  me 
to  correct  my  nephew's  taste ;  make  me  your  banker.  I 
know  what  young  men  and  their  expenses  are  ;  do  me  the 
favour  to  let  me  know  what  will  answer  your  purpose ; 
one  of  my  servants  can  send  your  communication  to  Lom- 
bard-street, and  we  shall  still  profit  by  your  taste  and 
judgment." 

George  was  thunderstruck  at  this  piece  of  gratuitous  li- 
berality ;  in  fact  it  grieved  as  much  as  it  surprised  him : 
he  fancied  he  perceived,  in  the  extraordinary  change  in  his 
uncle's  manners  and  conduct,  an  alteration  of  character. 
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arising;  as  he  feared,  from  a  deterioration  of  intellect,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  saved  tbe  old  gentleman's  mo- 
ney at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  had  his  finances  been  in  a 
condition  to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  as  it  was,  he  stammered 
oat  some  words  confusedly,  and  gave  Bertie  a  look  expres- 
sive of  a  desire  that  he  should  not  accept  his  uncle's  pro- 
posed favour. 

Bertie  Noel  could  see  a  Duke  at  half  a  mile,  and  could 
hear  the  softest  whisper  of  invitation  from  an  immeasur- 
able distance;  but  to  repulsive  looks,  or  disagreeable 
words*  he  was  as  blind  as  Homer,  and  as  deaf  as  Miss 
Goddy  of  Geneva ;  and  to  all  the  telegraphing  of  his 
friend  he  paid  not  the  slightest  attention,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  quietly  repeated  the  extent  of  his  wants  to 
the  Colonel,  who,  to  George's  utter  confusion,  proceeded 
to  write  a  check  for  the  amount,  during  which  process, 
the  amiable  Noel  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of 
triumphant  joy  at  the  unexpected  success  of  his  attack 
upon  the  veteran's  purse. 

It  was  now  that  the  integral  goodness  of  George's  heart 
began  to  show  itself — it  was  now  that  he  determined,  at 
the  very  first  opportunity,  to  speak  seriously  to  his  uncle ; 
and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  Miss 
Anstruther,  resolved,  whenever  a  fit  season  should  come, 
to'  inquire  of  her,  what  period  of  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  extraordinary  change»  now  so  perceptible  in  the  old 
gentleman's  conduct,  had  first  been  apparent.  He  thought, 
by  inducing  this  conversation,  he  should  be  able  to  sa- 
tisfy his  mind,  as  to  whether  it  was  under  her  influence 
that  wasteful  extravagance  and  wanton  expenditure  had 
assumed  the  places  of  moderation  and  steadiness,  and  dis- 
cover, by  the  view  she  appeared  to  take  of  his  uncle's  pre- 
sent proceedings,  what  were  really  the  feelings  by  which 
she  was  actuated,  in  her  conduct  towards  him.  He 
dreaded  the  trial :  he  was  convinced  that  if  his  worst  sus- 
picions were  well  founded,  no  representations  of  his  could 
alter  or  turn  the  course  of  events,  while  his  interference, 
if  reported  by  Miss  Anstruther  to  his  uncle,  would  per- 
haps exclude  him  from  the  society  of  that  uncle,  or  as  he 
felt  it,,  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  from  tiiatot^Aa&  ^si-^ 
ultrather  ben^f. 
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The  first  proceeding)  however,  of  the  day  was  the  yiait 
to  the  coadimaker's.  Bertie  soddenly  recollected^  so 
soon  as  he  had  gotten  the  check,  that  it  would  be 
useless  troubling  the  Colonel's  servant  to  go  isto  the 
^ty  with  it,  because  it  would  be  past  banking-hours  by 
the  time  he  reached  Lombard-street.  Accordingly  the 
trio  directed  their  steps  saunteringly  towards  Leader^ 
where  they  discovered  that  admirable  master  of  the  horse, 
Mr.  Arthur  Dyson,  actively  employed,  superintending 
the  hanging  c^  the  carriage  in  question.  This  exem- 
plary young  man  having  ascertained  that  George  Mid 
Mrtie  were  gone  to  the  Colonel's,  and  knowing  also,  that 
an  appointment  had  been  made  with  the  ooachmaker  at 
half-past  four,  proceeded  to  the  spot  to  wait  their  arrival, 
having  also  ascertained,  from  Wilson,  diat  the  Oolottd 
was  to  **  give  a  feed  **  that  day — a  term  introduced,  I 
presume,  originidly  by  gentlemen  of  the  turf,  but  now 
applied  indiseriminately  to  such  middle-aged  and  eldeily 
dupes,  as  are  sufficiently  good-natured  to  fill  with  di»* 
ners  and  make  glad  with  wine  the  unhoused  danglers  of 
the  day,  in  return  for  the  trouble  they  are  considerate 
enough  to  take,  of  dancing  with  their  daughters,  or 
flirting  with  their  wives.  The  giving  good  feeds  is,  widi 
many  of  these  worthies,  the  grand  criterion  by  whidi  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  mankind  are  measured.  In  the  city, 
and  amongst  the  junior  branches  of  certain  honourabw 
professions,  which  shall  be  nameless,  the  phrase  n 
stronger,  but  the  value  and  meaning  are  precisely  the 
same:  these  persons  call  a  similar  favour  either  a 
**  spread  "  or  "  a  blow-oui"  Whenever  I  hear  a  man 
use  either  of  these  expressions  I  take  out  my  note-book 
and  insert  his  name  in  a  list  which  I  keep  there,  the  clas-» 
sification  of  which  I  shall  here  omit,  seeing  that  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  page  in  which  the  mustar- 
loll  of  such  persons  is  written,  is  that  which  is  the  farthest 
removed  from  another  list  which  I  also  keep-— of  gen- 
tlemen. 

It  will  be  quite  evident,  however,  to  the  class  of  indi- 
viduals alluded  to,  and  who  are  adepts  in  every  little 
meaaness  and  contrrvance  likely  to  bring  about  an  iirvi- 
tation  (or  as  they  call  it  witii  ec\v]La\  ^jooS  \»te.  ^w^  ^* 
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mte")^  that  Mr.  Arthur  Dyson  placed  himself  in  Leader's 
shop,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  and 
bumping  himself  about  in  Colonel  Arden^s  new  carriage 
in  order  to  try  the  springs,  as  for  that,  of  getting  asked  to 
join  his  dinner-party  in  the  evenmg.  The  bait  was  taken 
and  the  jockey  invited,  and  after  a  lengthened  dissertation 
upon  the  relative  merits  of  Polignacs  and  Grasshoppers, 
and  all  the  other  varieties  of  the  article  then  under  dis- 
cussion, the  party  separated  for  their  morning's  ride  in 
the  park,  binding  themselves  to  meet  again  at  Colonel 
Arden's  at  half-past  seven. 

These  arrangements  were  concluded  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  Messrs.  Noel  and  Dyson,  who 
shortly  after  paired  off  together,  the  one  to  tell,  and  the 
other  to  hear  the  history  of  Miss  Anstrtfther ;  of  the  way 
in  which  the  old  gentleman's  establishment  was  managed, 
and  all  the  other  little  ^details  whence  these  youthful 
sages  intended  to  cull  materials,  whereby  to  guide  their 
fotnre  course  of  conduct. 

To  George  alone,  of  the  four,  did  the  accession  of  his 
two  friends  to  the  dinuer-table  appear  to  give  equivocal 
satisfaction.  His  uncle  perceived  the  evidence  of  his 
nephew's  feelings  in  his  countenance,  and  was  pleased  to 
see  how  the  invitations  to  the  yoimg  beaux  affected  him. 
George  was  restless  and  nervous  ^s  the  hour  of  dressing 
approached,  and  although  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Anstruther  was  but  a  few  hours  old,  and  although  more 
especially  he  had  been  cautioned  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  her  engagenoent  in  another,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  indeed  there  was  none  at  the  moment  in  the  Colonel's 
mind,  that  she  was  the  cause  of  that  sudden  change  in 
his  feelings  towards  his  bosom  friends,  which  was  so 
clearly  perceptible.  They  would  engross  the  conver- 
sation, they  would  alarm  the  timid  girl  by  the  boldness  of 
their  manner,  perhaps  offend  her  delicacy  by  the  strain  of 
equivoque  and  double-entente  in  which  their  histories  and 
anecdotes  of  real  life  were  usually  delivered ;  in  short,  he 
felt  what  he  could  hardly  account  for,  and  what  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  described,  but  which  wound  itself  up 
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in  one  little  wish,  that  nobody  was  going  to  dine  in  Park- 
lane  but  himself,  his  uncle,  and  Miss  Anstnither. 

To  baffle  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  a  rational  evening 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  Colonel's  scheme,  and  accord- 
ingly at  half-past  seven  the  party  were  assembled,  Arthur 
Dyson  being  in  due  form  presented  to  the  young  lady  of 
the  mansion. 

The  dinner  proceeded  as  usual,  the  dessert  followed, 
Miss  Anstruther  retired,  and  the  after-dinner  conversation 
ensued;  in  which  it  was  remarked  by  his  observant 
cronies,  that  George  seldom  participated.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  his  uncle,  and  he  watched  the  varying  expres- 
sion of  the  old  gentleman's  countenance  as  his  compa- 
nions related  in  their  ordinary  style  the  fashionable  pro- 
ceedings of  the  week,  discussed  with  fluency  and  flip- 
pancy the  talents  of  ministers  and  the  points  of  race- 
horses, scanned  the  beauties  and  accomplishments  of 
ladies,  and  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  their  husbands ; 
descanted  on  the  relative  merits  of  wines  with  a  know- 
ledge of  their  subject  equal  to  that  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Henderson  himself,  illustrating  their  lectures  by  frequent 
experiments  upon  the  various  products  of  the  Colonel's 
cellar;  until,  to  the  relief  of  their  excellent  friend  George, 
who  had  never  before  thought  them  either  so  stupid  or  so 
wicked,  the  Colonel  proposed  joining  the  lady  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Bertie  Noel  entered  the  room  first,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  commence  his  attack  upon 
louisa  petrified  George,  who  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  the  entire  groundlessness  of  their  first  suspicions 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  connexion  with  his  uncle.  Greorgefs 
reserve  and  diffidence  were  not  unnoticed  by  any  of  the 
party — Noel  gave  several  significant  glances  at  Dyson, 
and  the  Colonel  looked  and  said  nothing,  but  Louisa, 
who  appreciated  the  delicacy  of  George's  conduct,  and 
whose  whole  heart  in  fact  was  his,  evinced  her  feelings  on 
the  subject  by  a  measure  so  decided,  that  the  young  gen^ 
tiemen,  who  were  not  at  all  in  the  secret,  with  difficulty 
suppressed  a  most  uncivilized  laugh. 
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After  enduring  for  some  quarter  of  an  hour  a  strained 
conversation  with  Mr.  Noel,  who,  simpering  to  show  his 
teeth,  had  fixed  his  downcast  eyes  upon  her  person,  with 
an  expression,  which,  although  to  her  innocent  and  rir- 
tuous  mind  but  half  intelligible,  excited  sufficient  dis* 
gust  to  make  her  shrink  from  his  advances  and  atten- 
tions ;  she  quitted  the  sofa  she  had  been  unwillingly 
sharing  with  the  self-pleased  beau,  crossed  the  room  and 
called  the  attention  of  George  to  some  splendid  work  of 
art  which  was  lying  on  a  table  in  a  di£ferent  part  of  the 
apartment.  * 

This  sudden  and  independent  movement  was  seen  and 
noticed  by  all  the  party,  each  one  of  whom  was  watching 
what  might  happen  with  the  deepest  interest.  George 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  marked  preference  thus 
decidedly  shown  him — he  felt  delighted;  and  as  he  looked 
on  the  lovely  girl  who  addressed  him,  their  eyes  met^ 
hers  wer^  not  abruptly  or  timidly  withdrawn,  as  they  had 
been  from  the  wanton  gaze  of  Noel ;  that  difference,  too^ 
was  observed  by  all.  To  the  old  gentleman  it  was  neither 
extraordinary  nor  displeasing  —  to  the  young  ones  it 
seemed  natural  enough,  because  Arden  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  the  Colonel  was  his  uncle :  but  to 
Greorge  himself  it  was  inexplicable. 

Established  at  the  remote  table  on  which  the  book  in 
question  was  placed,  the  young  couple  soon  became  in- 
terested in  their  subject,  animated  in  their  remarks,  and 
George,  riveted  by  the  unaffected  intelligence  of  his  fair 
partner,  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  manner,  her  beauty,  and  her  tenderness 
(for  he  was  no  stranger  to  her)^  that  he  was  absolutely 
thunderstruck,  when  his  uncle,  advancing  to  the  sacred 
corner  where  they  were  installed,  informed  him,  that  as 
Jii9  friend,  Mr.  Noel  had  just  told  him  that  the  hotel 
where  he  lived  was  about  to  be  repaired  and  re-painted,  he 
had  prevailed  upon  that  gentleman  to  accept  of  rooms  in 
his  house. 

"  What  here,  Sir  !*'  exclaimed  George. 

**  To  be  sure,  George,"  said  the  CJolonel ;  "  I  have  no 
other  town-house  to  offer.'' 
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George  looked  half  wild  at  the  information,  Loaiifi 
appeared  startled,  but  Bertie  said,  that  it  really  was  tli^ 
kmdest  thing  imaginable  of  the  Colonel,  for  the  smell  ffW 
paint  was  ruinous  to  health,  and  that  as  to  going  vaif  ^ 
strange  lodg^gs  at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  thtf 
had  been  flavoured  for  three  or  four  months  by  otbv 
people,  it  was  perfectly  abominable. 

All  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  Greorge  Arden  weredt 
an  end.  What !  was  his  lincle  then  really  mad  ?  Introdus 
a  libertine  like  Bertie  N«el,  as  an  inmate  into  the  hoQH 
with  such  a  creature  as  Mbs  Anstruther  ? 

It  appeared  indeed  so  like  insanity,  that  the  unhapj^ 
nephew  was  doubly  grieved  and  mortiBed  at  the  announc«r|a 
ment  of  such  an  intention.     He  tried  to  frustrate  the 
scheme  by  saying,  ^'  that  there  was  a  room  in  his  houw|| 
quite  at  Noel's  service,  as  he  knew— and-«^" 

^'  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  George,"  said  Nod^ 
**  but  here  I  can  have  the  advantage  of  Miss  A^truther^ 
assistance  at  the  breakfast-table :  and  a  breakfast- taUf 
without  a  lady  is  a  perfect  desert.  I  hope.  Miss  Ai^ 
struth^,  you  like  green  tea  ?  I  must  insist  upon  greet 
tea.  Colonel — and  that  is  really  the  only  point  I  make." 

Whatever  you  please^  my  dear  Sir,''  said  old  Arden{ 
<<  to  prove  by  my  conduct  ike  estimation  in  which  I  hoU 
the  friends  of  my  nephew  will  b^  my  greatest  pleasure; 
and,  I  am  sure,  my  young  lady  here  will  second  my  eo* 
deavours  to  make  your  residence  under  my  roof  as  agres' 
able  as  possible." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it.  Colonel,"  said  Noel,  "  thf 
desire  to  be  agreeable  will  be  mutual."  At  the  end  of 
which  significant  speech,  Dyson  coughed — perhaps  acci- 
dentally, and  George  felt  more  than  half  inclined  ti 
withdraw  his  uncle,  and  remonstrate  upon  the  extra(»r« 
dinary  nature  of  his  invitation.  He  repressed  the  incli* 
nation,  but  was  by  no  means  more  easy  or  comfortable, 
when  he  saw,  probably  in  pursuance  of  some  telegraphic 
hint  from  the  old  gentleman,  his  adorable  Miss  Anstruther 
actually  join  in  a  conversation  with  Bertie,  in  a  manner 
more  unrestrained,  more  lively,  and  efinetng  decidedly 
more  pleasure,  than  was  perceptible  in  her  former  coW 
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bquy  T?ith  the  same  person.  All  at  once  he  fancied  that 
he  had  been  deceiyed  m  her ;  that  she  would  have  liked 
Bie  conversation  in  the  comer  to  have  assumed  a  different 
character  from  that  which  it  really  took ;  and  that  to  a 
discussion  upon  etchings  and  engravings,  she  would  have 
preferred  some  more  moving  theme,  and  perhaps  expected 
proofs  of  the  impression  which  herself  had  made. 

But  when  the  moment  of  separation  came>  and  Bertie 
Voel  evinced  strong  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  outstay 
George  and  Dyson,  who  were  going  home  together,  the 
-young  gentleman's  irritation  was  manifest,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  his  quondam  friend  extremely  entertaining ;  no  little 
manceuvre,  no  sly  suggestion,  no  general  remark  was  left 
untried  which  he  thought  likely  to  shake  the  purpose  of 
4iis  dear  Bertie,  but  when  they  were  on  the  very  point  of 
quitting  the  room,  and  his  uncle  said  to  Noel,  ^'  you  neM 
not  leave  us  just  yet,  Mr.  Noel — George  has  his  carriage 
<iere,  and  does  not  go  your  way,"  George  was  absolutely 
riddy  and  half  blind  with  that  sort  of  sickness,  utterly  in- 
describable to  any  body  who  has  not  at  some  time  or 
-other  suffered  it : — it  proceeds  from  an  absolute  devotion 
to  only  one  object  (the  attainment  to  which  is  environed 
by  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  difficulties),  thwarted  by  the 
"free  and  easy  familiarity  of  some  heartless  adversary,  who> 
without  aim  or  object  perhaps,    usurps  the  place  one 
would  give  the  universe  to  occupy,  and  maintains  his 
ground  with  perfect  nonchalancey  while  his  suffering  rival 
(as,  perhaps  he  only  fancies  himself),  is  compelled  by 
«ome  untoward  circumstance  to  leave  him  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  envied  station. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  I  think  it  is,  who  describes  this 
feeling  in  x)ne  of  his  plays,  where  he  makes  a  lover  say 
to  his  mistress  : 

*'  Of  3f0tt  I  am  not  jealous, 
'Tis  my  own  indeiert  tliat  gives  me  fears. 
And  tenderness  forms  dangers  where  they're  not. 
I  doubt,  and  envy  all  things  that  approach  thee  ! 
Not  a  fond  mother  of  a  long  wish'd-for  only  child 
Beholds  with  such  kind  terrors  her  infant  offspring. 
As  I  do  her  I  bve  V* 

SECOHD  S£AI£9.  M 
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This  was  the  feeling  of  poor  George  at  the  moment  of 
breaking  up  the  party.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  retract 
hiB  intention  of  departing ;  he  could  not  of  course  force 
away  his  friend,  and  as  the  (Dolonel  so  pointedly  invited 
bim  to  stay  beyond  the  others,  George  quitted  the  9^:psaU 
ment  and  the  house,  accompanied  by  Dyson,  in  a  humour 
by  no  means  agreeable  either  to  himself  or  his  com- 
panion. 

'' That's  a  fine  girU  George/'  said  Dyson,  as  they 
walked  down  Brook-street — for  George  had  sent  away 
his  carriage — why,  he  did  not  then  exactly  know,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  now  wholly  incompetent  to  say. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  George,  "  a  very  charming  young 
lady,  indeed." 

*<  You  have  hit  her  hard,  George,"  said  Dyson ;  "  she's 
done,  Sir, — knocked  over — hasn't  a  foot  to  stand  on." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Arden. 

**  Mean !"  said  Dyson :  **  Why,  what  does  hunting  ia 
couples  mean  ? — what  did  all  that  nose-rubbing  between 
you  mean  ? — why  did  she  ask  you  to  come  and  look  over 
prints  in  a  comer  ?  you  are  up  to  that  sort  of  thing  I  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Arden  :  she's  as  nice  an  article  as  Fve  seen  for 
some  time,  and  I  wish  you  joy.  If  she  doesn't  come  to 
oom  without  shaking  the  sieve  twice.  Til  never  back  a 
horse  again— only  I'd  advise  you  to  keep  your  eye  over 
your  shoulder  as  you  go  along — Master  Noel  will  be  close 
at  your  haunches." 

"Noel  be !" 

"  Hallo !  Hallo !"  said  Dyson,  "  what's  the  matter, 
George,  restive  ? — why,  this  is  a  new  fling  out !  what,  ate 
your  *  withers  wrung*  already  ?" 

"  I  am  in  no  humour  to  joke  on  the  subject,  Dyson,** 
said  Arden  ;  "  we  had  better  change  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  George,"  said  Dyson,  "  I  only 
threw  out  a  warning — I  like  fair  starts.  I  don't  care 
three  yards  of  whip-cord  for  the  girl  myself,  but  I  hate 
jostling  and  crossing :  Noel  has  got  a  stall  close  to  the 
course — always  ready  for  morning  exercise — ^that's  what 
I  call  a  distance  and  seven  pounds.  I  merely  give  advice 
'^h  don't  suit  my  book  to  meddle  with  such  tlungs,  but  I 
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DOD  see ;  and  fomd  as  the  little  thing  seems  of  you  just 
Qow,  there's  nothing  like  constant  work.  Bertie  will  be 
Always  at  hand.'' 

**  Mr.  Noel,"  said  Geoi^e,  "  knows  better  than  to  pre- 
lume  to— ^ — " 

^'  Come,  now  IVe  done,  Arden,"  said  Dyson ;  "  here  we 
ure  at  your  door.  I  didn't  think  the  thing  had  gone  half 
so  far — and  now  I  see  you  are  in  earnest,  perhaps  it  may 
^Te  you  a  comfortable  nighf  s  rest  to  tell  you,,  that  with 
that  girl,  Noel  has  no  chance  against  you.  You  could 
give  him  two  stone  and  a  half,  and  beat  him  in  a  canter-— 
yoa  are  a  head  of  him  already — keep  the  lead,  now  you 
have  got  it — all  I  say  is,  look  now  and  then  over  your 
shoulder." 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  technical  and  seasonable 
advice  the  friends  entered  the  house,  and  although  Dyson 
endeavoured  to  draw  out  George  upon  the  tender  topic  of 
Miss  Anstruther,  he  did  not  succeed ;  indeed  his  manner 
was  neither  so  worldly,  nor  so  winning  as  Noel's,  and  he 
contented  himself  by  eulogizing  the  Colonel  as  a  fine  old 
fellow,  and  a  jolly  old  boy,  and  a  prince  of  an  uncle,  until 
be  touched  the  other  string,  which  was  ready  to  vibrate  to 
his  hearer's  heart. 

Next  to  the  newly-created  sentiment  of  Miss  Anstruther, 
and  his  sudden  inveterate  hatred  of  Bertie  Noel,  the 
anxiety  he  felt  for  the  sake  of  his  uncle  was  the  strongest 
and  most  exciting  feeling  which  agitated  him ;  and  it  was 
with  mingled  regret  and  surprise  he  discovered  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  solicited  Dyson  to  make  up  a  whist 
party  for  him  at  Greorge's  on  the  following  day,  where  it 
mid  been  previously  fixed  that  he  should  dine — an  arrange- 
ment which,  now  that  he  had  seen  Miss  Anstruther, 
George  at  once  discovered  to  be  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  particularly  inconvenient :  she,  of  course,  would  not 
be  of  his  party,  and  the  possibility  of  her  being  left  alone 
in  the  house  with  Noel  (to  whom  George  resolved  on 
sending  the  most  pressing  invitation),  appeared  to  him 
absolutely  appalling. 

**  I  suppose  Mead  and  Dalby  may  dine  here  to-mor- 
row, Greorge  V  said  Dyson. 

Jif  2 
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**  To  be  sure,  Arthur,"  replied  Arden,  "  we  cannot  well 
make  up  our  table  without  them/* 

**  I  mentioned  their  names  to  your  uncle,"  said  Dyson, 
•<'  and  he  desired  particularly  to  know  thenu" 

*'  Then  by  all  means  despatch  notes  early  to  them,'* 
said  George ;  **  do  not  let  my  uncle  be  disappointed." 

"  He  u  an  uncle,"  exclaimed  Arthur,  '*  an  uncle  who 
does  honour  to  the  age !" 

'*  So  he  is,  Arthur,"  answered  George :  but  I  know  his 
property  pretty  well,  and  he  appears  to  me  to  be  carrying 
his  liberality  and  extravagance  too  far." 

"  What's  that  to  us  ?"  said  Dyson  ;  "  he  is  off  at  score, 
that's  true,  but  he  has  been  hoarding  so  long,  that,  like  a 
ri?er  pent  up  within  locks,  his  money  rushes  out  dash- 
Uigly !  ^^^r  ^^^  fifs^  flood,  the  current  will  run  more 
quietly :  no  doubt  that  orphan  of  his — that  slip  of  the 
country  parson,  keeps  the  whip-hand,  gives  him  the  spur 
and  lets  him  go  ; — when  once  the  women  get  hold  of  our 
hearts,  George,  heads  are  out  of  the  question." 

**  Miss  Anstruther  is  incapable  of  crime  or  fdly, 
Arthur,"  said  Arden. 

'^  I  think  so  too/'  said  Dyson ;  "  the  folly  is  pur 
uncle's,  and  the  taking  advantage  of  it  is  certainly  no 


cnme." 


^'I  must  not  hear  this  language,  Arthur,"  said  Arden; 
**  Fm  tired— let  the  conversation  drop,  and  I  beseech  you 
never  let  it  be  resumed.  What  Miss  Anstruther  U,  re- 
mains to  be  proved — what  my  uncle  is,  is  proved  already; 
and  not  one  syllable  derogatory  to  his  character  or  conduct 
must  be  uttered  in  my  presence,  and  so,  good  night/' 

Saying  which  the  friends  parted,  Dyson  convinced, 
that  if  the  young  lady  should  happen  to  turn  out  well,  she 
would  inevitably  and  speedily  become  Mrs.  George  Arden 
— ^a  circumstance  dreaded  beyond  all  others  by  the 
hangers-on  of  her  devoted  admirer,  as  certain  to  cause 
their  expulsion,  and  the  substitution  of  comfort  and  good 
order  for  riotous  excess  and  profligate  libertinism  in  the 
Grosvenor-street  establishment.  To  avert  such  an  evil 
was,  of  course,  Dyson's  object  as  much  now  as  it  had 
been  when  the  L'idy  Frances  threatened  the  subversion  of 
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liar  republic,  in  which  Mr.  Dyson  and  many  of 
Is  had  voices:  to  forward  Noel's  affair  with 
as  therefore  Dyson's  game  in  the  present  in- 
id  every  kind  of  scheme  was  canvassed  in  his 
3re  he  went  to  sleep,  by  which,  with  the  aid  of 
imable  spy  in  the  enemy's  camp,  Mr.  Wilson^ 
it  produce,  if  it  were  to  be  produced,  such  an 
ement,  as  should  at  once  decide  the  question, 
gardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  exemplary  old 
a,  who  had  treated  them  so  kindly  and  hospi- 

iming  of  the  following  day  had  been  fixed  in  the 
the  evening  for  Miss  Anstruther  and  the  Colonel 
George's  house  in  Grosvenor-street,  which,  as  it 
osed  that  the  young  lady  had .  never  seen  it,  it 
al  to  expect  she  should  wish  to  see ;  because  the 
•inets,  and  tortoise-shell  and  buhl  commodes,  and 
vases,  and  Sevres  tables,  and  antique  orna* 
Mr.  George  Arden,  were  celebrated  all  over 
and  accordingly,  Dyson  resolved  upon  choosing 
when  that  visit  was  making,  to  find  out  Noel,  if 
led  not  to  be  of  the  party,  and  urge  the  necessity 
:ion  ;  to  point  out  the  dangerous  symptoms  and 
of  George's  mental  disorder,  and  obtain  at  the 
e  from  Wilson  such  suggestions  and  reports  as 
nost  essential  to  the  laudable  undertaking  which 
i  object,  either  the  ruin  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable 
.  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  which 
allibly  render  an  honourable  old  gentleman  both 
and  contemptible. 

ued  out  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  conspi* 
d  in  furtherance  of  the  plan,  Noel  who  had  not 
d  himself  of  the  Colonel's  offer  of  apartments  in 
,  but  who  had  announced  his  intention  of  in« 
imself  that  very  evening,  did  not  visit  Park-lane 
r  to  the  departure  of  its  inhabitants  to  George's 
,  and  the  Colonel  and  Louisa  arrived  alone  in 
>8treet. 

the  young  man  was  perfect  delight ;  he  again 
8  charming  new  acquaintance,  ««w  Yksx  ^^gsds^i 
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all  intellect,  mildness,  modesty,  and  kindness,  and  his 
joy  would  have  been  unalloyed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
painful  anticipation  of  the  announcement  of  some  other 
visiters :  the  Colonel  saw  how  the  charm  was  working, 
and  after  having  partaken  of  some  luncheon,  asked  Louisa 
whether  she  would  lend  him  her  carriage  to  go  as  far  as 
Hanover-square,  or  whether  she  were  afraid  of  tmstmg 
herself  with  his  nephevl^till  he  came  back. 

To  George  the  proposition  appeared  the  most  extraor- 
dinary :  it  seemed  at  once  strange  and  indelicate,  and, 
more  than  any  tiling  which  had  yet  transpired,  induced 
him  to  doubt  die  nature  of  Louisa*s  connexion  with  his 
uncle :  he  paused  a  moment  anxiously  for  her  answer* 
determining  to  be  guided  entirely  by  that  in  his  final 
decision  upon  her  conduct  and  character.  Judge  his 
amazement,  his  positive  mortification,  when  Louisa,  look* 
ing  archly,  and  in  a  manner  to  him  wholly  inexplicable, 
avowed  her  perfect  willingness  fearlessly  to  submit  her- 
self to  his  custody  until  his  uncle  should  return. 

It  was  this  unreserved  frankness  in  her  manner  to 
George,  the  unembarrassed  freedom  which  so  distinctly 
characterized  her  intercourse  with  him,  which  established 
in  Noel's  mind  the  certainty  of  her  impropriety  ;  he  saw 
effects  without  searching  for  causes,  and  little  imagined 
that  in  the  newly-arrived  Miss  Anstruther,  he  beheld  the 
constant  'playmate  of  Greorge's  youth,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  his  early  years.  As  for  George  himself,  the 
complete  alteration  of  her  person,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  destroyed  any  recollection  which  he  might  faaie 
had  of  her  appearance  as  a  child ;  and  now  the  yery  siBr 
gular  absence  of  all  ceremony,  and  her  ready  and  unem- 
barrassed concession  to  a  most  unaccountable  whim  of 
his  uncle's,  it  must  be  confessed,  brought  him  a  littk 
round  to  his  friend's  way  of  thinking.  The  real  Aatne 
of  Arden's  own  sentiments  towards  her  may  be  safdj 
tried  by  the  test  of  his  present  feelings ;  the  joy  and  fdei^ 
ture  which  an  ardent  lover  might  naturally  anticipate  ia  a 
lengthened'  tite-d-tite  with  such  a  girl,  instantly  gave 
way  to  grief  and  disappointment  that  she  should  so  earily 
and  readily  have  granted  him  sucb  an  adyantage;  .Still  hie 
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relied  npon  his  vaanted  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
ascertain  during  the  next  hour  the  real  merits  of  die  case, 
and  rejoiced  at  all  events  that  the  opportunity  which  he 
had  so  anxiously  sought  to  speak  to  her  of  his  uncle's 
proceeding,  had  thus  strangely  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented itself.  He  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  sequel; 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  seemed  even  in  the  rage  for 
extremes,  so  evident  in  his  uncle's  present  variable  con- 
duct, something  like  *'  carrying  the  joke  too  far." 

^  One  condition,  Greorge,  I  must  make  for  my  fair 
friend,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  '*  It  is  all  very  well, 
and  extremely  correct,  connected  ^  we  are,  that  she 
should  trust  herself  here  during  my  short  absence ;  but  I 
should  not  wish  that  any  of  your  numerous  friends  should 
know  the  fact,  and  therefore  you  had  better  give  di« 
rectiims  to  your  porter  to  admit  no  other  visiter  till  I 
return.'' 

G^rge  looked  at  Louisa,  doubtingly,  as  if  expecting 
either  a  remonstrance  or  a  flood  of  tears,  or  some  violent 
exhibition  of  outraged  delicacy  or  offended  pride ;  instead 
of  which  all  she  said  was,  addressing  herself  to  George, 
**  How  extremely  prudent  your  uncle  is»  Mr.  Arden ;  he 
really  is  the  most  considerate  person  alive." 

This  completed  the  mystification  and  redoubled  Arden's 
agitation:  as  the  Ck)lonel,  however,  desired  it,  the  orders 
were  given,  Ihe  old  gentleman  retired,  and  George  and 
Louisa  found  themselves  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  my  readers  to  imagine  the 
embarrasnnent  which,  und^r  the  present  extraordinary 
circumstances,  overcame  poor  George :  he  felt  his  colour 
come  and  go,  his  heart  beat,  and  his  bosom  heaved: 
before  him  was  the  object  of  his  present  admiration  and 
devotion — upon  the  f conduct  of  the  next  half-hour  de* 
pended  perhaps  his  happiness  for  life.  Anxious  beyond 
measure,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  dispel  the 
apprehensions  which  Noel  had  at  first  excited,  and  which 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  young  lady  herself 
teemed  in  some  degree  to  justify,  he  dr^bded  even  the 
result  more  than  the  uncertainty ;  indeed  at  the  moment 
his  uncle  left  the  room  he  did  not  exactly  i^teevv^  V^'^^'C^ 
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if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  measure)  by  what 
sieans  to  attain  to  the  knowledge,  the  possesskm  of  which 
he  so  ardently  desired. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  yet  the  youthful  couple  re- 
mained silent ;  it  was  the  eloquent  silence  of  deep  feeling  t 
he  looked  at  Louisa,  and  powerfully  contrasted  with  \m 
own  agitation,  beheld  her  placidly  and  quietly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  book,  from  which  it  must  be  owned 
she  at  the  moment  raised  her  eyes  with  an  extremely 
equivocal  expression,  conveying  to  her  companion  a  sort 
of  arch  reproach  for  his  timidity  and  perturbation. 

This  George  saw,  and  knowing  that  in  the  moments  of 
trial  and  circumstances  of  peril  and  perplexity,  women 
possess  a  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  acting  which 
nature  has  denied  to  man,  felt  at  once  warmed  by  Louisa's 
encouraging  look,  puzzled  as  to  its  exact  meaning,  vexed 
at  his  own  suppositions,  and  ashamed  of  his  own.pusil« 
lanimity ; — ^yet  to  address  her  in  any  language  but  that  of 
friendship  would  be  absurd  — he  should  render  himself 
ridiculous ;  while,  if  he  allowed  the  favourable  opportiH 
nity  of  saying  something  to  pass  away,  he  doubtlessly 
would  incur  the  contempt  of  his  fair  companion. 

The  veriest  novice  could  not  have  made  his  advances 
,  upon  such  an  occasion  more  awkwardly  than  our  boasted 
professor  of  anthroposophy ;  at  length  he  broke  the  silence 
by  some  commonplace  question,  to  which  Louisa  gave  an 
answer  so  grave  and  elaborate,  that  he  was  convinced  she 
had  no  disposition  to  remain  mute,  whatever  his  might  be. 

Having,  however,  given  the  coup  d'essai^  George  ral- 
lied his  spirits,  and  after  gazing  on  her  for  a  moment, 
Eroceeded  with  a  little  faltering  hesitation  to  tell  her  that 
e  was  most  anxious  to  seize  the  opportunity  affinrded 
them  by  the  eccentricity  of  his  dear  uncle  to  make  a  con^ 
fidence  which  he  trusted  to  her  goodness  to  excuse. 

Louisa  bowed  assent,  and  listened,  having,  as  I  verily 
believe,  prepared  herself  for  an  abrupt  declaration  from 
the  impetuous  young  gentleman.  **  It  is  impossible,  Miss 
Anstruther/'  continued  Arden,  '^  not  to  perceive  that  my 
uncle  is  proceeding  in  a  career,  as  little  reconcilable  to 
his  habits  and  propensities,  as  it  is  eonsonaat  with  hi&  agp 
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or  ciiGiaistaiices.  Will  yon  tell  me  how  long,  and  under 
'what  mflnence,  this  .extraordinary  change  has  taken 
placer 

■■  At.  the  conclusion  of  this  appeal,  the  expression  of 
Loma's  countenance  was  completely  changed,  and  she 
Qonld  hardly  conceal  the  surprise,  not  unmingled  with 
rieasure,  which  she  felt,  when  she  found  her  eompanion 
devoting  to  the  interests  of  his  uncle  the  critical  hour 
which  i£e  apprehended  he  might  have  employed,  if  not  in 
a  worthier,  at  least  in  a  very  different  manner. 

^*  That,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  Mr.  Arden ;  but 
I>  who  owe  all  to  the  Colonel,  see  it  as  plainly  as  you  do : 
I  lament  it  perhaps  as  bitterly ;  for  wnen  he  was  in  the 
country,  surrounded  by  suitable  friends,  engaged  in  ra« 
tknial  pursuits,  respected  and  esteemed  as  he  was,  he  was 
indeed  in  his  proper  sphere.  Here  his  conduct  is  extra- 
vagant  and  extraordinary ;  he  has  formed  sudden  and 
dose  intimacies  with  men  so  much  his  juniors,  whose  ac- 
OotDi^ishments  are  of  a  different  school,  whose  manners 
are  of  a  different  age,  that  1  tremble  at  the  prospect  be- 
fore us,  yet,  being  a  dependent,  how  dare  I  speak  V* 

'^  Then  you/*  said  George,  *'  have  never  encouraged 
the  disposition  which  so  strikingly  evinces  itself?" 

^*  1 1"  exclaimed  Louisa, "  1 1  who  love  your  uncle  T'  . 

**  Love !  Miss  Anstruther,"  repeated  George. 

*f  Yes,  Mr.  Arden,  lave^  with  all  a  daughter's  affection. 
Surely,  Sir,  grateful  love  such  as  mine  is  neither  improper 
nor  unnatural." 

.  **  I— am — ^wholly  unaware.  Miss  Anstruther,"  stam- 
mered George, — "  of — the — circumstances  in  which ^" 

^^You  shall  be  informed  of  them  all,"  said  Louisa,  '<  at 
any  time  you  please,  except  this ;  the  story  is  long  and 
somewhat  duQ,  and  by  no  means  a  good  subject  for  a 

This  bit  ofnaivtti  upset  all  the  hopes  her' former  speech 
had  excited ;  he  recurred  to  the  print-book  of  the  preced- 
isig  evening,  and  to  Dyson's  raillery  of  his  timid  conduct 
upon  that  occasion ;  his  doubts  were  again  excited,  and 
he  was  at  the  moment  mightily  puzzled  how  to  act. 

<<  Pray,"  said  he^  ^<  allow  me  to  ask  one  cyiesidotL.  Xcso^ 
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have  been  some  time  resident  with  my  nnde,  did  yoa 
ever  tee  at  his  honse,  or  hear  him  speak  of  a  onmn  of 
mine,  Loaisa  Neville  ?*' 

This  unexpected  question  was  a  delicate  one,  and 
startled  Louisa  visibly.  She  faltered  a  little,  blushed* 
looked  down,  and  merely  said,  **  she  had  never  met  her." 

It  was  dear  then  that  the  Colonel  did  not  introduce 
Miss  Anstruther  to  his  female  friends,  and  equally  clear 
that  Miss  Anstmther's  embarrassment  at  the  moment  arose 
from  the  necessity  she  was  under  of , avowing  the  fisct,  or 
at  least  admitting  it. 

*^  Did  you  never  hear  my  uncle  speak  of  her  ?**  said 
George. 

"  Frequently,'*  replied  the  young  lady.  **  I  have 
heard  your  uncle  say,  that  you  were  Uie  greatest  possible 
friends  as  children — playfellows/' 

''  True,"  said  George :  ^Mt  is  true,  Miss  Anstruther, 
that  we  were  so." 

*'  And  I  believe  he  thinks,"  continued  Louisa,  '^that 
you  entertain  some  lingering  affection  for  her  now,  and 
still  more,  that  the  feeling  is  mutual." 

'^  I  was  afraid  of  that/'  said  George.  '^  It  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  must  undeceive  him.  I  do  assure  yon, 
Miss  Anstruther,  and  I  speak  it  in  all  the  candour  and 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  that  she  does  not  retain  the  smallest 
share  of  it.  She  was  a  good-natured,  hoydenish,  white- 
haired  girl,  full  of  fun  and  laugh,  and  I  was  a  boy  who 
liked  her  mirth,  and  romped  with  her,  and — " 

^^Pray,"  said  Louisa,  recollecting  the  ten  thousand 
strange  pranks  which,  in  the  innocence  of  their  young 
hearts,  they  had  played  with  each  other,  '^  don't  make  me 
your  confidant.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
the  young  lady  is  equally  heart-whole  with  yourself." 

"  I  fervently  hope  she  is,"  said  Arden,  seriously,  "  I 
have  no  heart  for  her.  Miss  Anstruther." 

'<  This  is  a  subject,  Mr.  Arden,  I  think  we  had  better 
not  touch  upon,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  tone  equally  grave 
**  Suppose,  by  way  of  changing  it,  we  amuse  ourselves  by 
criticising  your  animated  friend,  Mr.  NoeL" 

"  Noel,  Miss  Anstruther  I"  sa^  George  gravely  ;  <<  how 
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comes  Mr.  Noel  to  be  associated  in  your  mind  with  such 
a  sabject/* 

**  Why,  very  naturally/'  replied  Louisa,  coquettishly. 
'^  Mr.  Noel,  I  think,  appears  to  4iave  a  heart  to  lend,  at 
all  events.'' 

**  Perhaps  you  admire  Noel?*'^asked  George. 

'^  I  think  him  extremely  handsome,"  answered  Louisa, 
*^  gay  and  goodhumoured." 

"  Indeed !"  muttered  George,  "  yes,  he  is." 

"  In  short,  I  conclude  he  must  be  sdl  that  is  amiable," 
continued  Louisa,  ''from  possessing  so  considerable  % 
share  of  your  friendship." 

"  Friendship !"  repeated  Geoi^e,  bitterly. 

**  Your  uncle  seems  perfectly  enchanted  with  him." 
.    *^  My  uncle's  feelings  are,  of  course,  uncontrollable  by 
me,"  said  George ;  '*  but  what  do  you  feel  towards  him. 
Miss  Anstrathcr  ?" 

*•  Umph,"  said  Louisa,  purposely  hesitating ;  "  I  have 
akeady  said,  I  think  him  pleasant,  and  handsome,  and — '* 

"  Oh !  very,  very,"  said  George  interrupting  her  hastily, 
not  knowing  tohat  he  said. 

''  But  as  my  fate  is  sealed  in  this  world,"  added  Louisa, 
'^  I  have  no  chance  of  being  honoured  by  his  countenance 
or  affectioo." 

**  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  George,  warmly,  "  this  sort 
of  conduct  and  conversation  is  not  natural  to  you.  You 
are  at  one  moment  all  that  human  being  could  wish  you 
to  be ;  at  another  you  speak  and  act  as  if  you  would  drive 
me  mad." 

**  Mr.  Arden  !"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

"  It  is  true,  all  true,"  cried  George :  "  you  are  a  riddle 
«*-«.  mystery :  you  seem  to  possess  some  potent  spell  to 
command  my  destiny.  I  know  nothing  of  what  I  am 
saying;  but  I  conjure  you,  I  implore  you,  relieve  my 
anxiety — explain — ^tell  me  whom  it  is  I  address,  and  un- 
der what  circmnstances  this  close  alliance  between  you  and 
jBy  uncle  has  been  brought  about  ?" 

Saying  which,  the  young  enthusiast,  to  enforce  his  peti- 
tion, actually  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  as- 
tonished young  lady ;  who,  rising  from  hex  cSsAit  «XX^ 
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same  moment,  gave  a  new  and  clearer  effect  to  the  scene 
which  burst  upon  Colonel  Arden*s  sight,  who,  having  that 
moment  returned  from  his  visit  to  Hanover-square,  en- 
tered his  nephew's  drawing-room  exactly  at  the  interesting 
crisis. 

"  Good  heavens  !*'  exclaimed  Louisa,  "  Mr.  Arden !" 

"  Miss  Anstruther,  hear  me !"  cried  Greorge,  not  per- 
ceiving: the  arrival  of  the  Colonel,  "  my  uncle — ^" 

"  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  about  your  uncle  ?** 
cried  the  old  gentleman :  '^  get  off  your  knees  as  fast  as 
possible,  Sir.*' 

Arden  was  petrified. 

*^  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  young  folks  ?"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  To  what  have  you  exposed  me,  Mr,  Arden  ?"  said 
Louisa. 

I  am  ruined  !*'  said  George. 

Don't  disturb  yourself,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
**  this  is,  to  be  sure,  what  may  be  called  making  the  most 
of  time,  and  evincing  a  high  sense  of  honourable  delicacv 
towards  my  poor  little  lamb.  Have  you  been  frightened, 
dearest  T*  added  he,  addressing  Miss  Neville,  who  be  it 
understood  was  actually  in  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm  lest 
she  should  laugh  outright  at  the  comical  distress  of  the 
unsuspecting  playfellow  of  her  youth. 

"  Not  much.  Sir,"  answered  she. 

"  In  the  country,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  true  love 
is  timid,  silent,  watchful,  and  respectful: — ^here— " 

'*  Love !"  exclaimed  Miss  Neville,  **  it  was  in  the  lan- 
guage of  anger  and  rage  that  your  nephew  was  addressmg 
The  when  you  came  in." 

''  An  odd  position,"  said  the  Colonel,  ''  to  have  taken 
up  for  that  purpos^  to  be  sure,  in  our  service  the  front 
Tanks  fire  kneeling,  but  then  George  is  no  soldier.  However, 
there  seems  but  one  course  for  me  to  adopt  at  the  mo- 
ment. Let  me  see  you  to  your  carriage,  love,  and  remove 
you  from  this  scene  of  contamination  to  a  safer  place, 
where  by  forbidding  the  future  visits  of  this  rash  young 
gentleman  I  may  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  insult 
and  intemperance."     Then  turning  to  George,  who  had 
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thrown  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  told  him  that  he  should  return  as  soon  as  he  had 
sent  Miss  Anstruther  home,  and  begged  him  to  remain  till 
then  where  he  was. 

The  Colonel  withdrew  his  fair  charge  from  the  apart- 
ment. However,  if  truth  must  be  told,  Louisa  did  not  at 
all  admire  leaving  her  poor  victim  in  his  distress  without 
some  explanation,  or  something  like  forgiveness.  The 
crime  would  have  been  venial  even  had  the  supplication 
been  of  a  different  nature,  although  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  somewhat  extraordinary ; 
for  in  these  less  formal  days  than  those  of  our  ancestors, 
a  lover  known  to  have  been  on  his  knees,  loses  his  charac-* 
ter,  as  certainly  as  a  horse  does  for  the  same  fault. 

AH  her  attempts  at  soothing  or  conciliating,  however, 
were  purposely  frustrated  by  her  uncle,  who  having  de- 
spatched her  to  Park-riane,  returned  to  his  nephew. 

*<  Well,  Mr.  George  Arden,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  pretty 
iqp^cimen  of  your  decency  and  decorum,  and  a  kind  proof 
of  the  high  respect  you  have  for  my  wishes  and  commands, 
I  warned  you  froiln  any  advances  to  this  young  lady,  be- 
cause I  told  you  she  was  under  an  engagement  of  marriage 
with  a  particular  friend  of  mine ;  I  place  her  with  confi- 
dence under  your  roof  and  protection,  and  the  moment 
my  back  is  turned  you  seize  the  opportunity  to  outrage 
her  delicacy  by  conduct  so  extraordinary,  that,  if  I  had 
not  seen  it  myself,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  con- 
vinced me  that  you  were  capable  of  it." 

"  Uncle,"  said  George,  "  you  are  deceived." 

"  Deceived !  what  do  you  mean  by  deceived  ?"  said 
old  Arden.  **  Did  I  not  see  you  actuieJly  on  your  knees 
to  Miss  Anstruther  ?" 

"  You  did, — but  you  little  know  the  cause  of  my  solici- 
tude," said  the  agitated  young  man ;  '^  you  little  know 
what  I  implored." 

"  I  certainly  don't  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  but  I 
think,  George,  I  could  venture  a  pretty  shrewd  guesi^." 

"  It  was  love — affection !"  sobbed  George. 

*^  I  thought  so,"  interrupted  his  uncle. 
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**  For  yoUf  Sir/'  added  the  young  man. 

^  Loye  for  mef^  cried  the  Colonel ;  **  what,  kneel  to 
Miss  Anstnither,  against  approaching  whom  I  so  seriously 
warned  you,  to  evince  your  love  for  me  f  No,  no.  Sir ! 
don't  attempt  to  palliate  your  crime  by  hypocritical  pro- 
fessions of  affection  for  mef  The  girl  is  a  charming  giil, 
and  if  I  had  not  given  you  the  timely  notice  I  refer  to,  i 
•houldn't  have  cared, — save  and  except  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  your  own  house,  and  after  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  the  measure  was  somewhat  desperate. 
However,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  intercourse  must 
cease, — I  shall  observe  a  perfect  silence  on  the  subject, 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  do  the  same." 

**  Uncle,  uncle !  you  misunderstand  me,**  said  George : 
**  I  was  imploring  Miss  Anstruther  to  tell  me  by  what  tie 
she  possessed  the  influence  over  you  which  she  evidently 
has.  Having  once  ascertained  that  point,  I  woold  have 
prayed  her  to  exert  it- to  save  you." 

**  Save  mcy  young  gentleman  ! — ^what  d'ye  mean  ?"  said 
the  Colonel. 

"  Forgive  me.  Sir,"  said  George,  "  but  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  passing  scenes :  the  style  in  which  you  are 
living  is  far  beyond  the  means  which  you  have  always  told 
me  you  possessed.  You  have  servants  who  are  useless  to 
you,-<-carriages  untenanted, — and  horses  never  mounted." 

"  Indeed !" 

**  And  then,  Sir,"  added  Geoi^e,  '*  you  seem  so  im- 
plicitly to  believe  every  thing  which  those  by  whom  3^ 
are  surrounded  choose  to  tell  you;  and — Noel,  Sir, — you 
—you — ^have  lent  Noel  money." 

"  Umph !"  said  the  Colonel,  **  so  have  you,  George." 

"  True,  Sir, — ^but  /  am  younger,  and — 

**  Richer,  perhaps,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  however,  I  con- 
clude that  you  would  not  have  been  foolish  enough  to  lend 
him  money,  if  you  had  not  expected  him  to  repay  you ; 
besides,  I  suppose  I  may  do  as  I  please  with  my  own 
property  V* 

"  Undoubtedly,  Sir,"  continued  George,  "  but — I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me — you  have  given  Noel  apartments 
in  your  house." 
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*^  Welly  wbs^  then  V*  said  old  Arden ;  *^  he  was  staying 
with  yon  last  year*^ 

**Tnic,  Sir,  biitr— '' 

*^  But  what?"  asked  the  Colonel ;  **  you  recommended 
him  to  me  as  being  at  once  the  oracle  and  model  of  all 
his  acquiihtance/' 

**  Bat  paUf  Sir,  are  not  living  alone/' 

"WeU!  what  then?" 

**  The  bestof  men^uncley  where  women  are  concerned/' 
Sftid  Qeorge^  "  are " 

**  Why,  yon  do  not  mean  to  insinuate/'  said  the  Colonel, 
'^  that  your  honourable  and  excellent  fHend  Noel  is  with- 
out principle/' 

<*  No ;  only " 

^'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  his  uncle, 
gravely,  "  particularly  after  the  recent  exhibition  we  wit- 
nessed in  this  very  room.  Surely  youy  who  have  studied 
human  nature  co  closely,  as  you  say  you  have,  cannot, 
for  two  or  three  years,  have  been  so  extremelv  intimate 
with  a  man  on  whom  you  have  no  reliance.  If  this  is  all 
you  have  to  advance  in  defence  of  your  conduct  towards 
Miss  Anstruther,  under  your  own  roof,  it  is  but  little.  I 
repeat  that,  for  many  reasons,  it  will  be  wise  to  maintain 
silence  upon  the  subject  altogether;  but,  in  the  mean 
lime,  you  must  abstain  from  visiting  in  Pari^-lane/' 

**  Oh,  uncle,  uncle  !*' 
F  ^*l  will  take  care  that  Miss  Anstruther's  residence  in 
London  shall  be  shortened,"  said  the  Colonel*  **  After 
her  departure,  I  trust,  we  shall  again  be  as  sociable  as 
ever ;  but  during  her  stay,  the  duty  I  owe  to  her  family 
and  character  forces  me  to  say,  that  my  doors  are  closed 
against  you." 

**  Once  more,  dearest  uncle,  listen,"  exclaimed  George. 

'^  On  any  subject  but  this,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  *^  I 
dine  with  you  to-day,  by  my  own  invitation — at  seven,  I 
conclude  ?" 

George  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  angry,  George,"  added  the 
old  gentleman  ;  '^  I  am  only  mortified  and  disappointed. 
However,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  wisest  and  best  for  all 
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parties  that  I  skould  bear  no  more  of  the  affair — indee^l 
at  present,  I  have  no  time,  for  I  promised  Wilson— —*'  ^1 
"  There  again/'  interrupted  George,  "  that  fellow  Wkl 
son, — I  wished,  Sir,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  Mil 
tricks — ^he — he*  ■  ■  "  *! 

^'  Is  what  you  always  considered  him,"  said  theColoB£l|l 
<' an  invaluable  servant;  and  you  must  excuse  me,  ifij 
beg  you  will  not  utter  one  syllable  to  his  disadvantage.  ' 
have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  sore,  and  feel  your  pric 
hurt  that  he  quitted  you  so  abruptly ;  but  you  should  le^^ 
collect,  that  it  was  by  your  own  permission." 

"  It  was  because "  j' 

«  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  old  Arden,  cutting 
him  short,  '*  /  have  got  him,  and  am  quite  satisfied — j^ 
have  lost  him,  and  are  displeased.  Can  there  be  twa 
stronger  proofs  of  his  real  worth  ?" 

The  Colonel  had  hardly  concluded  this  speech  wha 
some  visiters  were  announced;  and  the  old  gentlemai 
quitted  his  nephew's  house,  to  organize  his  plans,  with  r» 
apect  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  hopeful,  but  by  in 
means  **  fortunate  youth." 

It  had  been  arranged  by  the  Colonel,  that  Louist 
should  go  and  dine  with  Mrs.  Abberly  on  this  importan 
day,  and  accordingly,  on  his  return  home,  he  despatcho 
his  fair  niece  to  his  lawver*s  residence,  in  Montague-place 
where  she  underwent  the  heavy  details  of  a  plebeian  din 
ner.  To  grace  the  board,  there  was,  first,  a  tureen  fillei 
with  stuff,  made  at  a  neighbouring  pastrycook's  (sent  horn 
in  a  copper-pan,  upon  the  head  of  a  dirty  boy  in  a  line 
jacket,  with  a  paper  of  sweet  cakes  under  his  arm),  calle 
mock-turtle, — a  glue-like  mixture,  illustrated  with  dii 
boluses,  much  in  use  amongst  modem  Goths :  secondl] 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  cod-fish,  as  large  as  a  poi 
poise ;  and  a  haunch  of  mutton,  kept  till  half  putrid,  d< 
corated  with  a  paper  ruffle,  to  look,  and,  if  possible,  smioi 
like  venison.  The  second  course  consisted  of  three  twia 
roasied  pig^ns,  ambushed  in  parsley,  some  limp  jell] 
some  sky-blue  dtonc-mange,  and  ^  huge  fruit  pie  covere 
with  crust ! 
The  poor  girl,  suffocated  by  the  oppressive  smells  whic 
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d  her,  and  worried  to  death  by  Mrs.  Abberly  to 
id  eat,  and  eat,  passed  a  wretched  day,  and  when, 
iie  dessert,  came  again  all  the  little  Abberlys,  as 
she  was  less  philosophical,  and  less  engagmg,  than 
dinarily  contrived  to  be  upon  similar  occasions, 
iddition  to  all  her  other  little  miseries,  I  cannot 
noticing  the  presence  of  a  young  underbred  gentle- 
i  nephew  of  Mrs.  Abberly,  who  worried  her  to  death 
importunate  civilities. 

was  a  little,  stout,  black-haired  man,  with  extremely 
eeks,  beetle  brows,  and  a  white  forehead ;  extrava* 

dressed,  and  affecting  to  know  every  body  and 
thing ;  his  conversation  was  full  of  plebeian  quaint- 
»  and  his  manner  characterized  by  unbounded  fa- 
ty.  He  punned  with  the  father,  and  played  with 
ildren,  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  lady  of  the 
drank  three  cups  of  hot  tea,  and  flirted  with  the 
less,  which  last  proceeding  was  a  considerable  re- 
Louisa  ;  who,  by  the  calm,  placid  manner  in  which 
^ived  the  abrupt  advances  of  the  pert  youth,  drove 
the  well-known  vulgar  Highgate  altemativey  which 
.  previously  informed  his  friends  he  had,  "  when 
L  boy,  just  for  fun,''  been  actually  sworn  to,  at  some 
-house  in  that  exalted  village, 
isa,  in  fact,  never  was  more  uncomfortable:  she 
uring  the  morning,  been  engaged  in  a  conversation, 

of  the  most  interesting  character ;  her  whole  mind 
cupied  by  the  subject  of  it ;  she  reflected  on  the 
ttion  which  Greorge  had  so  candidly  made,  that  he 
•  heart  for  Miss  Neville,  and  yet  was  so  little  satis- 
the  real  motive  for  his  prostration  when  they  were 
pted,  that  she  could  not  decide  whether  she  herself, 
assumed  character,  was,  or  was  not,  actually  her 
ral,  in  her  real  one.  Her  diffidence  was  such  that 
lid  hardly  imagine  her  "  rural  charms''  capable  of 
ing  an  effect  upon  George,  so  sudden  and  so  seri- 
the  captivation  of  his  heart ;  and  she  had  the  mo- 
o  attribute  all  his  agitation,  all  his  wiidness,  and 
devotion  to  her,  to  his  affection  for  her  uncle— a 
which,  if  less  com^mentary  to  her  owa  tUxactiovsdh 
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most  assuredly  did  not  deteriorate  from  her  bigh  esteem 
and  regard  for  George.        i 

•  When  a  woman  loves,  and  is  determined  to  love,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  the  accident  or  incident  may  be  in  which 
her  beloved  is  involved — all  things  are  sure  in  her  mind 
to  tend  to  his  advantage  ;  and  under  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  rosy  god,  his  votaries  discover  (perhaps  too 
late)  that  the  fillet  which  he  so  readily  lends  them,  is  suf- 
JBciently  long  to  cover  the  ears  as  well  as  the  eyas.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  Louisa  was  placed  in  a  difficult 
position :  if  George  had  enthusiastically  remembered  her 
as 

«  The  hallow'd  form 
Which  lore  first  traced/' 

it  would  hate  been  clear,  that  the  impression  then  made 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  effaced  by  her  present  appear- 
ance, manner,  and  accomplishments;  and  although  she 
loiiged  to  recall  to  his  recollection  those  hours  when  th^ 
were  all  the  world  to  each  other,  she  still  rejoiced  in  tire 
hope,  since  the  hand  of  nature  had  so  completely  changed 
her,  that  the  power  which  her  childish  beauty  had  given 
her  at  one  time  over  George  had  subsided  ;  and  could  she 
have  supposed,  as  I  before  said,  that  her  new  influence  in 
her  new  character  was  supreme,  she  would  have  been 
saved  a  world  of  pain  and  anxiety,  which  she  suffered  dur- 
ing the  siege  which  she  was  sustaining  in  Mrs.  Abberly's 
drawing-room,  from  the  quibbling  nonsense  of  Mr.  Tad- 
pole, and  the  practical  familiarities  of  the  juvenile  branches 
of  the  family. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  hour  had  arrived  at 
which  the  carriage  was  expected  to  take  Louisa  home, 
when  Mr.  Abberly's  undersized  man-servant,  whose  thick 
creaking  shoes  (as  the  sounding  horn  foretels  the  coming 
mail),  always  announced  his  approach,  long  before  faiis 
appearance,  delivered  a  note  to  Louisa,  mentioning  at  thQ 
same  time  that  her  maid  was  below.  This  event  som^« 
what  surprised  her,  but  conscious  that  all  her  uncia'a 
measures,  independently  of  being  correct,  and  of  its  being 
her  bounden  duty  unhesitatingly  to  obey  them,  tended  to 
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the  great  point  of  George's  deliverance,  she  sought  no 
farther  than  to  follow  his  ivstructions  which  were,  th%t 
she  should  entreat  the  favour  of  a  bed  for  that  night  at 
Afr.  Abberly's^a  favour  no  sooner  asked  than  gpranted* 
.Miss  Gubbins  could  sleep  with  Sophy,  and  Miss  Gub- 
bins^s  bed  could  be  got  ready  for  Miss  Neville, — an  ar- 
rangement which  seemed  vastly  agreeable  to  everybody 
concerned,  except  Miss  Gubbins  herself,  who,, being  a 
governess  of  the  second  or  third  class,  did  not  preserve  the 
economy  of  her  toilet  with  that  care  which  marks  the 
nick-nackeries  of  more  refined  and  better  regulated  ladies 
of  the  same  profession.  The  drawers  of  her  dressing- 
glass  were  full  of  pins  and  old  papillotes,  her  hair-brushes 
were  few  and  ancient,  her  tooth-powder  was  crumbled  up 
in  the  envelope  of  an  old  letter,  the  tin  box  in  which  it 
was  formerly  kept  having  been  converted,  by  the  econo* 
xnical  fair  one,  into  a  receptacle  for  some  cold  cream, 
which  she  had  smugged  from  Mrs.  Abberly;  while  her 
dry  and  dustful  tooth-brush  and  nail-brush  slumbered' 
together  in  one  small  tray.  All  these  dreadful  discre- 
pancies were  to  be  remedied  before  Miss  Neville's  maid 
could  possibly  go  into  the  room ;  and  then  there  were 
half-a-dozen  pair  of  old  shoes  in  one  drawer,  and  a 
ragged  bed-gown  in  another,  and  her  only  comb  was 
dirty,  and  there  were  two  little  vial-bottles  and  a  box  of 
corn-plaster  in  the  drawer  of  the  basin-stand,  and  then — 

Poor  Louisa  saw  the  dismay  her  request  had  occa- 
sioned, but  all  objections  were  overruled.  Miss  Gub- 
bins protested  that  it  was  not  the  least  trouble  in  the 
world-^quite  a  pleasure — and  it  was  so  lucky  Sophy  had 
been  let  to  sit  up,  because  Miss^Gubbins  would  not  disturb 
ber  in  going  to  bed. 

'^  Do  you  sleep  with  Miss  Gubbins,  Sophy  V*  said  Mr. 
Tadpole  to  the  eldest  girl,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
music-book,  so  that  Miss  Gubbins  might  hear  the  question, 
and  nobody  else. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sophy. 

*'  Oh !"  sighed  Tadpole,  turning  his  eye  as  far  round 
towards  the  governess  as  the  stiffness  of  his  collar  would 
permit, 
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« 

**  And  we*ll  have  such  fun  in  the  morning/'  continued 
Sophy. 

"  Fun  !"  said  Tadpole, "  happy  child !"  and  patting  her 
on  the  head,  he  rose  from  the  music-stool,  and  walked 
towards  the  window,  perfectly  satisfied  that  Miss  Gub- 
bins  not  only  had  heard,  but  understood  and  appreciated 
llie  whole  of  the  interesting  colloquy. 

To  say  that  Miss  Gubbins  did  not  hear  it,  would  be  to 
tay  that  which  is  not  true ;  a  sudden  contraction  of  her 
brow  announced  the  fact :  but  it  did  not  convey  an  ex- 
pression of  anger ;  it  was  only  meant  as  a  warning  glance 
to  Tadpole  not  to  talk  so  loud,  or  so  plainly,  before  Mn. 
Abberly ;  yet  so  fond,  and  at  the  same  time  so  stupid  was 
Mr.  Tadpole,  that  he  never  rallied  his  spirits  after  the 
yoang  person  in  question  had  quitted  the  apartment  to 
put  l^r  *'  room  to  rights,"  fearing  that  he  had  seriously 
offended  her  by  his  vulgar  allusion. 

So  disagreeable  a  termination  to  so  disagreeable  a  day, 
Louisa  could  hardly  have  anticipated.  It  was  not  that 
the  felt  annoyed  by  the  inconvenience  of  sleeping  away 
from  the  comforts  of  her  own  dressing-room — it  was  not 
the  feeling  that  she  had  turned  the  governess  out  of  her 
bed  which  annoyed  her:  upon  these  subjects,  which 
would  have  agitated  smaller  minds,  Louisa  was  quite 
calm  and  composed;  but  it  was  because  she  was  thus 
suddenly  and  inexplicably  separated  from  her  uncle — it 
was  because  she  apprehended  that  the  change  in  his  mea* 
sores  had  its  origin  in  some  sudden  alteration  in  Greorge'i 
proceedings — in  short  it  was  because  she  conjured  vf 
dangers  and  difficulties  to  him  who,  in  fact,  was  her 
heart's  lord,  that  she  was  feveri^,  and  restless,  and  un- 
comfortable. From  Harris,  her  maid,  she  could  learn 
nothing,  except  that  Mr.  Noel  had  taken  possession  of 
his  apartments  in  Park- lane  that  afternoon,  and  that  Mr. 
Wilson  was  extremely  anxious  in  his  inquiries  about  her 
young  lady ;  that  the  Colonel  had  sent  for  her  (Harris), 
had  instructed  her  how  to  proceed  ;  to  make  up  a  sac  de- 
nmit  for  her  mistress,  and  to  carry  it,  with  a  note  ftom 
himself,  in  a  hackney-coach  to  Montague-place,  so  that 
no  discovery  where  Miss  Anstruther  really  was  might  b^ 
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made  by  any  tattling  amongst  the  servants, — a  discovery, 
the  value  of  which  was  raised  in  the  oM  gentleman's 
mind  propcnrtionably  to  the  extraordinary  anxiety  he  saw 
amongst  his  young  associates  to  make  it. 

Ix)uisa,  therefore,  gained  little  by  the  omimunication  of 
her  maid;  but,  nevertheless,  more  had  been  doing  in 
reality  than  any  of  us  perhaps  may  expect. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  George  on  this  day  gave  a 
dinner  to  his  uncle;  the  party  was  to  consist  of  them- 
selves, Arthur  Dyson,  Captain  Macey,  Mr.  Mead,  Mr. 
Dalby,  and  Mr.  Bertie  Noel. 

Bertie  Noel,  however,  had  another  game  to  play,  and 
it  was  his  intemperate  anxiety  to  carry  his  point  which 
threw  him  off  his  guard,  perhaps  fortunately,  and  laid 
open  his  preparations  to  the  enemy. 

Noel,  when  he  first  saw  Louisa,  had  as  we  know,  deter* 
mined  in  his  own  mind  that  she  was  actually  what  Wilson 
had  originally  described  her  to  be,  and  having  made  this 
lesolve,  every  innocent  action,  every  thoughtless  word  of 
hers  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  unfair  to  Miss  Neville,  to  allow  my  reader  to 
suppose  that  there  could  have  been  any  thing  in  her  man- 
ner or  conduct  likely  to  justify  a  suspicion  so  gross  and 
indelicate ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  her  real  attachment  and 
devoted  afiection  to  George  showed  themselves  (uncon- 
sciously on  her  part)  in  all  she  said  and  did;  and  Noel, 
believing,  as  indeed  Arden  himself  believed,  that  they 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  argued  in  his  manner,  that 
if  she  were  so  excessively  warm  and  familiar  with  his 
mend,  who,  though  gay,  and  animated,  and  kind,  and 
liberal,  was/  neither  so  handsome  nor  so  accomplished  as 
himself,  and  comparatively  knew  nothing  of  women  or 
the  world,  it  merely  required  a  fair  opportunity  to  play 
himself  off  to  advantage,  to  convince  Louisa  of  the  folly 
of  her  choice,  and  divert  her  passions  and  feelings  from 
tiie  course  which  they  appeared  to  be  taking,  into  one 
more  satisfactory  and  flattering  to  himself. 

With  this  predisposition  to  believe  Miss  Anstruther 
easily  to  be  won,  and  with  a  determination  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  advantag-e  of  the  extraordinary  «\m^\^\\.'<) 
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of  her  old  friend  the  Colonel,  no  sooner  did  Bertie  Noel 
cefiect  that  at  George's  dinner  Miss  Anstruther  would  cer-^ 
tainly  not  be,  but  that,  on  the  contrary  (as  he  concluded 
she  had  no  female  acquaintance  in  London),  she  would  ais 
certainly  pass  the  evening  at  home,  in  her  boudoir  rA 
park-lane,  than  he  determined  to  avoid  Grosvenor-street, 
upon  some  pretext  probable  enough  to  satisfy  G«orge^ 
and  dining  somewhere  early,  and  alone,  seize  die  oppor- 
tunity he  so  ardently  desired  of  pleading  his  own  cause  to 
J/>uisa,  and  displaying  to  her  astonished  senses  all  his 
charms  and  perfections.  Accordingly  he  wrote  a  laconic 
note  to  George,  took  a  cutlet  at  Long*s,  stinted  himself 
to  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  before  ten  o'clock  repaired 
to  his  new  residence,  at  the  Colonel's;  that  being  the  hour 
at  which  Harris  had  been  despatched  by  the  old  gentle- 
man to  prevent  his  niece's  return. 

When  Colonel  Arden  arrived  at  George's,  he  had  no 
notion  of  any  intended  operations  on  the  part  of  Bertie 
Noel  against  poor  Louisa,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  that 
the  young  gentleman  had  avoided  dining  in  Grosrenor* 
street,  upon  a  pretext  made  to  his  nephew,  wholly  different 
from  that  which  he  had  offered  to  himself,  not  only  were 
his  suspicions  awakened,  but  he  instantly  saw  the  absolute 
impropriety  of  leaving  his  niece  under  such  circumstances 
at  home ;  for  he  had  previously  resolved  to  stay  at  has 
nephew's  party  until  it  should  finally  break  up,  let  that 
hour  be  what  it  might. 

Accordingly  the  old  gentleman  sent  one  of  his  servants 
who  was  staying  in  Grosvenor-street,  to  summon  the  faithfhl 
Harris  to  his  council ;  and  excusing  himself  for  a  few  mo- 
ments from  the  convivial  board,  gave  her  the  instructions 
which  we  have  already  seen  she  so  well  and  truly  fulfilled. 

When  Noel  arrived  in  Park-lane,  he  proceeded  with  an 
affected  nonchalance,  which  he  intended  to  do  duty  with 
the  servants  for  perfect  indifference,  first  to  one  drawins- 
Toom,  then  to  another,  then  to  the  third,  and  lastly  to  the 
boudoir.  There  stood  the  casket,  but  the  jewel  was  gone ; 
there  was  the  cage,  but  the  bird  was  flown ;  and  as  he  did 
not  exactly  know  how  far  the  common  herd  of  servants 
were  to  be  trusted  against  their  master's  interests,  he  did 
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not  exactly  know  how  to  ascertain  whither  the  lovely  and 
innocait  object  of  his  groyelling  passion  was  gone* 

At  length,  having  rung  a  bell,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Wilson 
were  at  home,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  not,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  after  Miss  Anstruther,  of  whom 
the  omy  information  he  could  obtain  was,  that  she  had 
gpne  out  with  the  Colonel  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  not 
since  returned. 

The  bright  thought  then  suddenly  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  after  all,  she  was  at  the  dinner-party  at  Gros- 
venor-street.  That,  said  he  to  himself,  is  all  that  was 
wanting  to  decide  the  affair,  and  no  doubt  there  she  is ; 
iso  that  I  have  outwitted  myself,  and  having  let  slip  the 
substance  for  the  shadow,  have  abandoned  her  to  the  slip- 
slop attentions  of  the  shame-faced  Greorge ;  while,  had  I 
not  been  too  ambitious  to  secure  her  all  to  myself,  I 
might  have  successfully  contended  for  my  share  of  her 
grace  and  favour. 

A  man  in  love,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  passion 
which,  at  the  time,  he  fancies  love,  is  so  quick,  so  hasty, 
so  rash,  so  abrupt  in  action,  so  undecided  in  thought,  that 
the  moment  this  phantom  was  conjured  up,  Noel  resolved 
to  pursue  it,  and  instantly,  and  without  inquiring  any 
furdier  particulars,  or  recollecting  that  he  had  described 
himself  to  one  person  as  engaged  to  a  party  likely  to  sit 
late,  and  announced  his  unfortunate  entanglement  in  a 
water-party  to  another,  the  determined  hero  marched  his 
forces  to  the  accustomed  door  in  Grosvenor-street.  Here 
his  apprehension  of  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  servants 
a^ain  overcame  the  desire  he  had  to  ascertain  whether 
Miss  Anstruther  were  actually  there,  and,  anxious  to  be- 
tray no  anxiety,  accordingly  he  asked  no  questions,  con- 
vinced that  she  was  not  in  Park-lane,  he  might  as  well 
give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  her,  if  she  did  not  happen  to  be 
of  George's  party,  at  which,  were  she  even  not  there,  he 
might  under  the  circumstances  as  well  pass  the  evening  as 
at  any  other. 

When  he  arrived,  the  wine  had  circulated  freely,  and 
every  man  had  drunk  more  than  the  rules  of  modem 
jK>ciety  prescribe ;  but  there  were  so  many  soita  ot  ^vck&Xs^ 
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be  tasted,  so  many  opinions  to  be  given,  that  a  little  e 
cess  was  natural ;  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  of  the  o 
•diool,  and  contended  that  wine  brings  out  the  beauti 
of  the  mind,  as  yamish  brings  out  the  beauties  of  o 
{Mctures,  passed  the  bottle  rapidly,  not  without  reproadi 
to  his  nephew  for  his  indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  tl 
festive  board;  observing  always,  that  Mr.  Macey  ai 
Mr.  Mead  regularly  did  the  same,  but  never  drank.  1% 
amiable  abstemiousness  was  joked  upon  in  various  wa; 
by  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  qui 
aware  of  his  men,  set  their  ebriety  down  to  the  right  caus 

The  appearance  of  Noel,  sober,  and  disappointe 
amidst  the  jovial  group,  was  a  surprise.  George  woi 
dered  at  it,  after  his  positive  refusal  of  the  invitatio: 
Dyson  knew  that  he  had  been  foiled  ;  and  the  Colon 
was  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  his  surmises,  and  the  pruden< 
of  his  operations. 

*'  What,  all  men !"  exclaimed  Noel,  as  he  glanced  li 
eyes  round  the  table,  to  see  if  one  chair  had  been  occupies 
"vniose  tenant  had  removed  since  dinner,  **  this  is  absolu 
barbarism  V* 

'*  Whence  came  you  last,  Noel  ?"  said  George. 

•*  I  got  off  from  my  party,"  said  Noel,  "  which  was  i 
dull  as  a  debate,  and  made  up  for  time  lost  in  oth< 
society,  by  coming  directly  hither." 

**  You  have  been  on  the  River  ?"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  No,"  answered  Noel. 

**  You  proposed  a  voyage  ?'*  said  the  Colonel. 

**  It  was  put  off  on  account  of  the  weather,"  answen 
Bertie. 

"  What,"  said  Dyson,  M  was  the  weather  too  fine  V 

**  No,  Arthur,"  replied  Bertie,  "  the  truth  is,  I  preferre 
the  party  I  spoke  of  to  you,  George." 

**  That  was  a  pleasant  one,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Noel  ?"  sai 
Mr.  Macey. 

"  I  found  it  so,  Sir,"  said  Noel. 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Mr.  Macey,  "  I  saw  you  throng 
tb6  blindSy  dining  at  Long's^  as  I  came  up  Bond*stre< 
from  my  lodgings,  on  my  woj  YaxJaei.^' 
^  Then  I  presume,  &r,  ^ouNiete  xsix^XaJMsv;'  %a^^'^^ 
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With  pnfect  composwe,  and  an  expression  of  countoianca 
impcftuibably  contem]Huoas. 

*'  It  doesn't  matter/'  said  the  Ck)lonel,  ''  so  long  as  we 
bare  Mr*  Noel  here  at  present;  we  only  wanted  ham  to 
make  the  drale  complete/' 

**  Colonel,  yon  do  me  honour/'  said  Bertie,  bowing. 
'^  Arthur,  some  snn£" 

Dyson's  box  was  immediately  at  his  service. 

**  How  is  Miss  Anstmther  this  evening,  Colonel  ?"  said 


George's  blood  thrilled  in  his  veins. 

*^  She  was  quite  well,  when  I  parted  with  her,"  said 
Colonel  Arden. 

A  thousand  fiends  seemed  to  seize  simultaneously  upon 
George's  brain,  a  thousand  horrible  visions  w^e  in  a  mo- 
ment conjured  up  in  his  imagination.  He  fancied  he  saw, 
at  once,  the  real  cause  of  Noel's  absence ;  he  did  not 
know  of  Louisa's  removal  from  Park-lane ;  after  what 
had  occurred  in  the  morning,  he  had  not  ventured  to 
inquire  about  her ;  but  now  he  perceived,  clear  as  the 
noon  of  day,  Noel's  motive  for  evasion  ;  in  a  moment  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  story  of  his  having  dined  at 
Long's,  which  Mr.  Macey  had  told  them,  was  true  :  re- 
curred to  all  the  praises  of  his  person  and  manner,  which 
Miss  Anstruther  had  sounded  in  the  morning,  and  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind,  that,  having  duped  his  uncle 
in  the  first  instance,  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  even- 
ing alone  in  her  society,  and  was  now  come  to  conclude 
the  affair  with  a  display  of  firiendship  and  kindness  towards 
raun. 

George  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  let  Noel  do  what 
he  might  he  was  a  free  agent ;  that  although  Noel's  con- 
duct might  be  profligate  and  libertine,  still  he  had  no 
claim  upon  Miss  Anstruther ;  he  did  not  wait  to  remember 
that  the  injury  inflicted  by  such  a  line  of  conduct  would 
be  done  to  his  uncle,  and  not  to  himself;  and  that,  in 
fact  (particulariy  after  his  extraordinary  conduct  in  the 
morning,  and  his  consequent  exclusion  bom  Yiei  «^eie\?]^^ 
Hecuba  was  nothing  to  him,  be  nothing  to  Hec\iVni«  '&>2ik 
toMB  was  on  £re,  and  heated  as  he  waa  wVtio.  ^li^  ^xA 
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the  recollection  of  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  early 
of  the  day,  he  regarded  his  dear  friend  Noel  with  ai 
{MPession  of  mingled  horror  and  hatred,  although,  in  ] 
of  fact,  he  had  no  ground  whatever  for  his  suspic 
which,  even  if  they  settled  on  the  right  personage,  wc 
the  present  instance  at  least  wrongly  excited. 
^  The  feeling  once  roused,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
conversation,  when  occasionally  left  in  the  hands  oi 
two  friends,  was  any  thing  but  agreeable ;  the  short,  [ 
lant  answers  of  George  gave  birth  to  a  series  of  dry 
uninteresting  questions  from  Bertie,  and  whenever  ai 
portunity  for  display  occurred,  it  was  clear  that 
sociability  was  at  the  moment  an  effort : — the  one,  fe 
himself  deeply  wounded  where  no  injury  had  been  • 
mitted,  and  the  other,  ignorant  of  the  affair  of  the  n 
ing,  attributing  to  the  restless  jealousy  of  his  host  th 
jnoval  of  the  lovely  object  of  contention. 

After  more  wine  had  been  consumed  than  was  8 
necessary  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  indifferent  part  ol 
company,  a  removal  to  the  drawing-room  was  propos< 
old  Arden ;  where,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  house,  < 
tables  were  laid  out.  A  backgammon-board  carel 
left  on  a  smaller  table  indicated,  not  that  any  bod} 
about  to  play  that  rural  and  clerical  game,  but  that  i 
body  had  a  desire  for  a  little  sequin  hazard,  there 
such  things  as  dice  at  hand ;  in  short,  the  ruling  pa 
displayed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  suite  of  rooms, 
the  Colonel  resolved  that  nothing  on  hiz  part  should 
to  check  its  entire  and  perfect  gratification. 

After  a  regale  of  coffee  and  a  glass  of  Curaqoa, 
which  Messrs.  Mead  and  Dalby  abstained  most  caiei 
the  Colonel,  fearing  lest  his  presence  or  his  silence  o 
subject  should  impose  any  restraint  upon  his  young  fri< 
proposed  play— of  any  sort.  '^  It  was,"  he  said,  *'  a 
same  to  him,  the  game  or  the  stake  were  matters  of 
feet  indifference." 

As  in  theatres  it  is  the  custom  to  perform  grave 

aohet  comedies  first  in  the  order  of  entertainment, 

then  pix>ceed  to  the  WghtAt  ox  laoife  ^^«si^v^  ^i\!&?^ 

BO  it  was  suggested  tYiat  a  x\i\>>o«t  ol  ^qkwx&hiq 
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extremdy  seasonable  as  a  beginning  of  the  evening's 
amusement,  and  accordingly  a  table  was  made  up,  at 
which  the  Colonel  and  Dyson  were  opposed  to  Messrs* 
Mead  and  Dalby. 

The  rubber  proceeded,  and  Bertie  and  George  were  left 
With  Gsmtain  Macey,  either  to  talk  or  make  up  a  little 
party  of  their  own  at  some  more  expeditious  game.  But 
the  dart  was  still  fast  in  George's  heart ;  he  was  unfit  for 
society,  he  doubted  his  friend,  and  dared  not  even  inquire 
whence  he  came,  so  much  did  he  fear  his  answer.  Indeed 
he  dreaded  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  turning  from 
Macey  and  Noel,  leant  over  his  uncle*s  chair  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  game. 

His  uncle  and  Dyson  lost  the  rubber  very  speedily,  bat 
whether  from  the  confusion W  his  ideas,  or  the  odd  effect 
prodaced  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  wine,  which,  in 
hopes  of  soothing  his  sorrows,  he  had  swallowed,  he  thought 
he  perceived  something  like  a  systematic  understanding 
between  his  excellent  friend  Dyson  and  his  worthy 
eompanions  Mead  and  Dalby.  The  suspicion  was  full  of 
doubt  and  delicacy  ;  but  he  was  just  in  the  humour  not 
only  to  vent  his  spleen  wherever  he  could  with  propriety, 
but  at  one  **  fell  swoop"  to  throw  overboard  his  present 
connexions  and  resign  all  further  communication  with  the 
world  at  large,  so  that  he  could  but  be  restored  to  the 
society  of  Miss  Anstruther,  to  the  favour  of  his  uncle,  and, 
more  than  all,  be  enabled  to  rescue  that  uncle  from  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  into  which  he  was  convinced  he 
had  fallen. 

George  watched  the  game  attentively,  but  Mr.  Mead, 
and  Mr.  Dalby,  and  Mr.  Dyson,  played  as  correctly  as 
men  could  play, — yet  the  Colonel  lost  another  ten,  and 
fifty  on  the  rubber.     George  advised  a  change  of  partners ; 
it  was  agreed  to,  and  Captain  Macey  cut  in,  and  became 
the  old  gentleman's  partner  against  Arthur  and  Mr.  Mead. 
The  Colonel,  to  the  great  surprise  of  George,  doubled  his 
bets,  and  he  began  to  thmk  the  old  gentleman  was  carry- 
ing his  yauthfal  indiscretions  rather  fartViet  xSciaw  tl^^^Si- 
SBry;  but  the  next  rubber  was  lost,  and  lYie  Co\oxk!^,  ^:j- 
pareBtljr  resoived  to  retrieve  his  pa3tlosaes,dou\A<^dL^^TL 
and  the  game  recommenced  as  they  aaU 
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Daring  the  progress  of  this  last  contest,  George  once 
or  twice  clearly  saw  that  the  whole  party,  including  his 
friend  Arthur  Dyson ,  were  in  a  lea^e  to  cheat  his  ancle. 
To  call  Bertie  Noel  into  council  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done,  was,  in  the  present  temper  of  his  mind,  impossible ; 
and,  moreover,  Bertie  was  stretched  horizontally  on  a 
sofa  fast  asleep,  with  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  lying  in  his  lap ;  which,  until  nature  was  fairly 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  had  been  most  laboriously  at- 
tempting to  peruse. 

George  stood  and  wondered — the  thing  was  too  evident 
-—the  signs  were  manifest.  The  stake  was  now  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  hungry 
Uacklegs  made  them  forgetful  of  their  wonted  caution. 
The  rubber  was  theirs,  and  the  Ck)lonel,  calculaUng  on  his 
card  what  was  the  amount  of  his  debt,  said,  rising  at  the 
same  time : — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Macey,  I  am  your  debtor  then  six  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.'* 

**  Not  one  shilling,  by  Heaven,  Sir  !*'  exclaimed  Greorge 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  transixed  the  party  in  differ- 
ent  attitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  like  the  con* 
dading  group  of  a  German  play. 

**  How  so,  Sir  ?"  said  the  Ck)lonel. 

'*  I  saw  it  all,"  said  George ;  *'  I  saw  the  whole  plan ; 
-*^never  mind  what  I  mean  ; — I  mean  what  I  say.  Yott 
owe  these  fellows  nothing ;  and  by  Heaven  !  nothing  shaS 
you  pay  them." 

"  George,"  said  Dyson,  "  what  are  you  talking  about  ?** 

"To  you,  Mr.  Dyson,"  said  George,  "  my  conversation 
will  be  of  a  different  character ;  but  for  these  myrmidons 
of  yours — these  led  captains — these  hangers-on " 

"  George,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  are  you  mad  ?** 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Arden ;  "  but  I  saw  those  men — ** 

"  Be  silent,  I  command  you.  Sir,"  said  his  uncle ;  "  I 
am  perfectly  assured  you  could  see  these  gentlemen  do 
nothing  which  can  demand  this  violent  language,  and 
most  outrageous  behaviour.  They  are  not  new  acquaint* 
ances  of  yours— they  are,  moreover,  the  friends  of  your 
friend  Mr.  Arthur  Dyson.    You  must  be  mad,  Sir,  to  ex* 
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pose  yourself  to  the  consequences  of  snch  extraordinary 
conduct  and  conversatioii  as  this" 

^*  Sir,  I  am  able  to  Ymdicate  myself  against  iriolence,'' 
said  George,  **'  and  I  will  not  see  you  thus  basely  duped ; 
you  have  been  cheated.  Sir — shamefully  cheated  out  of 
your  money !" 

^^  Cheated !"  exclaimed  Macey. 

<'  Cheated !"  cried  Mead. 

"  Cheated  r  said  Dalby. 

•*  Cheated  !*'  rejoined  Dyson. 

All  in  different  tones. 

"  Ay,  cheated  !  Mr.  Dyson,"  said  George ;  **  and  now 
you  know  my  meaning." 

**  We  know  how  to  notice  it,  too/'  said  Macey,  who  was 
proceeding  to  retire. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mead,  "  we " 

"  To-morrow,"  repeated  the  Colonel,  "  to-monbw  is  too 
long  a  delay.  Sir ;  this  very  evening  will  I  show  you  my 
opinion  of  this  foolish  boy's  intemperate  conduct.  What- 
ever steps  you  may  consider  proper  to  take  to-morrow, 
gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say,  that  my  carriage  has  been 
some  time  at  the  door,  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  give  me  your  company  at  my  house,  where  we  shall,  at 
all  events,  be  secnre  from  insult  and  intrusion,  we  will  ad- 
journ thither  and  finish  the  evening ;  and  I  sincerely  hope, 
gentlemen,  this  invitation  will  satisfactorily  evince  my 
Ofunion  of  my  nephew's  outrage  upon  you." 

The  party  were  delighted — 'George  astonished. 

**  An  excellent  move  i'faith,"  said  Bertie,  starting  from 
the  fox's  sleep  in  which  he  had  been  indulging  during  the 
beat  of  the  battle  ;  *"  let's  be  off  home,  Colonel." 

**  Home !"  murmured  Geoi^e,  and  his  thoughts  flew  in- 
stantly to  Louisa. 

^*  Come  then,"  continued  the  Colonel,  **  Noel,  ring  the 
bell—let  us  retire,  and  leave  this  violent  young  gentleman 
to  cool  himself  by  sleep  and  reflection." 

«  Leave !"  said  Noel :— "  What  doesn't  he  go  with  us  ?" 

'^  Not  to  mp  house,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  the 
Ccikmel ;  and  turning  to  the  servant,  he  desired  his  car- 
nage might  be  called  to  the  door,  and  UAoa^  'D^vm.Xs) 
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one  arm,  and  Noel  by  the  other,  the  eccentric  old  man; 
after  wishing  his  nephew  good  night,  which  was  repeated 
by  all  the  party,  in  different  ways^  quitted  Grosvenor- 
street,  and  left  the  unhappy  young  man  suffering  under 
an  accumulation  of  wretchedness,  which,  four-and-twentj 
hours  before,  he  could  not  possibly  have  anticipated. 

His  reflections  at  the  moment  were  not  likely  to  sooth 
the  tempest  which  was  raging  in  his  mind.  What  had  he 
done  ?  —  incurred  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  hi^ 
uncle's  house,  by  the  violation  of  every  thing  like  delicacy 
and  propriety  towards  the  being,  with  whose  fate  his  own 
destiny  seemed  mysteriously  interwoven;— had  irritated  and 
offended  by  his  manner  the  most  intimate  friends  he  po»> 
sessed,  and  finally,  by  the  unrestrained  expression  of  what, 
at  last,  might  have  been  but  an  ill-founded  suspicion  of  un# 
fairness,  driven  from  his  house  the  man  who  had  for  months 
shared  that  house  with  him,  and  involved  himself  in  con- 
sequences probably  of  the  most  serious  nature  with  others 
of  whom  he  knew  comparatively  little ;  besides  which,  he 
felt  that  his  conduct  would  be  generally  canvassed  in  so^ 
ciety,  and  he  who  had  been  the  most  popular  man  in  ceiw 
tain  circles  in  London,  would  be  avoided,  and  even  pointed 
at,  as  the  violator  of  every  rule  observable  in  decent 
society. 

Still,  however,  the  more  he  considered,  the  more  he  le- 
flected,  the  more  certain  he  was,  that  he  had  detected  the 
roguery  of  Dyson's  friends.  He  might  have  been  wrong 
in  so  distinctly  proclaiming  it,  but  the  fact  was  clear ; 
and  any  regret  which  he  might  at  the  moment  have  felt» 
for  the  abruptness  with  which  he  disclosed  the  truth  to  his 
uncle,  was  considerably  augmented  by  that  gentleman's 
evident  and  strongly-marked  incredulity  upon  the  subject. 

Then,  as  always,  his  thoughts  recurred  to  Miss  An* 
struther.  She  was,  doubtless,  sitting  up  like  an  affiBctkm- 
ate — what,  he  could  not  exactly  define — to  receive  his 
uncle :  there  would  she  be,  environed  by  these  disnpated 
gamblers,  or  again  surrendered  to  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  detestable  friend ;  and  while  one  part  of  the  oom- 
dany  was  labouring  to  work  the  rain  of  his  uncle-  finan* 
cially,  the  more  tender  and  accomplished  individual  q{ 
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the  gan^  (such  was  the  word  which  occurred  in  his 
thoQghts),  would  be  undermining  the  principles  of  his 
fur  iddy  than  whom,  in  spite  of  some  extraordinary  apr 

Surent  discrepancies  in  her  character,  he  decided  there 
d  not  exist  a  more  amiable,  excellent,  accomplished 
creature  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  wild  confusion  of  his  thoughts  having  somewhat 
subsided,  and  finding  it  quite  impossible  to  sleep,  poor 
George,  dismissing  the  servants,  retired  to  his  dressing- 
?oom,  where,  until  as  bright  a  sun  as  London  affords, 
gleamed  upon  its  windows,  and  the  dingy  sparrows  of 
Cockaigne  congregated  upon  three  black,  smoky,  birch« 
broom-looking  poplar-trees,^,which  had  been  endeavouring 
for  the  last  fifty  years  to  grow  a  little  in  the  square  gar- 
den at  the  back  of  the  house,  began  to  chirp  their  morn- 
ing song,  the  enthusiastic  young  man  continued  writing 
a  letter  or  rather  pamphlet,  to  his  uncle,  in  which  he 
d^icted,  in  language  as  strong  as  he  felt  himself  able  to 
adopt  while  addressing  a  revered  relation,  the  dangers  of 
the  desperate  course  he  was  pursuing,  developing  the  cha- 
racters of  his  associates,  by  various  little  traits,  which  he 
had  collected  from  the  annals  of  past  years,  for  the  old 
gentleman's  edification ;  and  having  concluded  his  length- 
ened essay  upon  dissipation  and  its  fruits,  by  entreating 
hb  uncle  again  to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  to  be- 
lieve him  unalterably  and  affectionately,  and  dutifully, 
his,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  in  a  state 
of  agony,  which,  if  my  reader  have  a  fertility  of  invention, 
I  would  rather  leave  to  his  imagination,  than  spoil  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  describe. 

The  morning  came — the  letter  was  despatched.  Judge 
Greorge's  surprise,  when  the.  servant  brought  word  back, 
that  the  play-party  had  not  yet  broken  up — his  uncle  was 
•till  at  the  Macco  table. — Mr.  Bertie  had  been  to  bed, 
but  had  risen  and  was  out. 

This  last  piece  of  information  completed  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  unhappy  nephew.  Dissipation  like  this, 
«nounting  almost  to  madness,  seemed  at  all  events  to 
warrant  ius  decided  interference.    It  was  with  his  friends 
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that  his  unsuspecting  uncle  was  involving  bimielf — it 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  fascinating  Miss  Anstmther 
that  these  scenes  of  profligacy  were  acting.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost :  he  determined,  let  what  might  occur,  to 
force  his  way  to  his  uncle,  and  drag  him  from  the  bar[»es 
who  were  preying  upon  his  property;  and  accordinglyi 
seizing  his  hat  and  gloves,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  proceeded  to  Park-lane. 

It  was  now  nearly  nine,  and  the  streets  were' free  from 
any  thing  like  persons  of  condition,  so  that  George's  dis* 
tracted  manner  did  not  excite  any  particular  attention :  he 
reached  his  uncle's  door — inquired  for  him,  was  admitted, 
and  found  him  seated  at  a  breakfast-table  with  Noel — the 
others  were  gone. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  have  you  any  more 
commands  with  me  ?  You  were  aware,  I  presume,  that 
Miss  Anstruther  had  left  this  house,  or  I  conclude  that 
you  would  not  have  presented  yourself  at  my  door." 

George  felt  an  undeflnable  sensation  of  mingled  mor- 
tification  at  the  disclosure  of  the  difference  between  his 
uncle  and  himself  to  Noel,  after  his  promise  of  secrecy, 
and  delight,  that  all  his  surmises  and  suspicions  about 
Miss  Anstruther  proved  to  be  groundless. 

**  I  did  not  know  it.  Sir,"  said  George,  falteringly. 

*^  Mr.  Noel  and  I  have  been  talking  over  that  foolnh 
affair,"  continued  the  Colonel;  **  I  thought  it  right  to 
take  your  friend's  advice  before  I  decided  upon  de&iitive 
measures,  and  he  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  impossiUe  yoa 
can  meet  Miss  Anstruther  again. 

''  Indeed  !"  said  George,  feeling  himself  altematd? 
changing  from  pale  to  red,  **  that  is  Mr.  Noel's  opinion  r 

**  Upon  my  hfe,"  said  Noel,  ''  I  speak  as  if  she  weie  , 
my  sister." 

**  But  will  you  believe,  Noel,"  said  the  Colonel,  turn- 
ing familiarly  to  Bertie,  '*  that,  after  his  piece  of  ultn^ 
heroism  of  last  night,  this  worthy  young  man  having, 
exiled  from  his  house  the  friend  of  his  bo«om,  chose  to 
write  me  this  morning,  a  sermon  as  long  as  one  of  TiUot* 
son's,  advising  me  to  quit  London  and  return  to  nj 
paterDal  fields  ?" 
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*^And  leave  Miag  Anstruth^  to  Aim.  I  suppose. 
ColoaeH"  said  Noel. 

'*  Can  you  conceive,"  coDtinued  the  old  gentlemaay 
*^  that  this  boy  should  tfiiak  of  sitting  down  to  eulogize 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  a  back-roooi  in  Lower  Gros- 
venor-street  ?" 

''Ha!ba!barsaidNoeL 

"  Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  "my uncle  is  privileged  by 
his  relationship  to  me,  by  his  age,  and,  if  you  will,  by  his 
experience,  to  assume  the  tone  in  which  you  have  just 
beard  him  address  me : — ^but  no  man  except  my  uncle 
shall  adof>t  it,  nor  will  I  suffer  those  indications  of  mirth 
at  my  expense  without  taking  that  sort  of  notice  of 
them " 

<*  Which,"  said  the  Colonel,  **you  of  course  expect 
Mr.  Dyson  and  his  friends  to  take  of  your  uncivilized 
conduct  last  night." 

"  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give  any  of  the  party  ample 
Batis£au^tion,"  said  George,  "  when  I  have  been  satisfied 
that  they  have  a  just  right  to  demand  it." 

<<  Oh !"  said  Bertie,  "  Dyson's  a  gentleman,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that ;  and  although  it  was  rather  a  shabby 
trick  to  lend  Dallimore  your  own  horses  to  carry  off  Lady 
Frances,  which  I  happen  to  know  he  didy  still  you  should 
not  have  taken  your  revenge  so." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  George,  "  are  all  your  friendships 
e^ally  hoUow  ?" 

'  Certainly,  not.  Sir,*'  said  the  Cokmei,  in  an  autho- 
ntative  tone ;  ''  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Noel  has  your 
interests  deeply  at  hearL  He  has  announced  to  me  your 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  feeling  for  your  welfare.  He  recommends  a  general 
retrenchment,  which,  he  tells  me,  yottr  innumerable  indis- 
jcretions  have  rendered  absolutely  nepesaary;  and  advises 
your  getting  a  cometcy  In  some  crack  reigimenty  where 
Tou  may  dazde  some  hair-braJned  heiress,  and  nuise 
your  i^operty  till  affairs  come  round  again«" 

'^Indeed]"  said  Geoi;^, and  he  stood  aghast  at  the 
conduct  of  his  l0si  /riemL  The  word  indiscretion  rang 
upon  his  ear;  ai^  when  he  seoolleoted  that  foe  u^ii^xAiSk 
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of  twelve  thousand  pounds  play-debts,  securities  to 
tradesmen,  and  money  actually  lent,  Bertie  Noel  himself 
was  his  debtor,  he  could  hardly  trust  his  ears.  To  re- 
proach Noel  by  mentioning  his  embarrassments  and 
obligations  George  disdained,  and  therefore  leant  against 
the  chimney-piece,  as  if  prepared  placidly  and  patiently 
to  receive  the  extraordinary  treatment  which  awaited  him, 
in  return  for  the  solicitude  he  had  expressed  for  his 
uncle's  welfare. 

In  the  midst  of  this  storm  of  accusation  and  reproach, 
nothing  did  George  hear  of  the  only  subject  upon  which 
he  wished  for  information.  The  name  of  Miss  Anstruther 
never  once  was  mentioned  after  it  had  been  referred  to,  as 
connected  with  his  own  indelicacy  and  impropriety ;  she, 
his  uncle's  guardian  angel,  as  he  believed  her,  had  shown 
herself  like  a  bright  and  beautiful  vision,  and  had  now 
vanished,  only  to  make  the  darkness  more  gloomy  and 
terrific. 

The  Colonel  having  concluded  his  breakfast,  appeared 
extremely  anxious  to  dismiss  his  friends,  nature  having  I 
presume  been  wearied  out,  and  his  age  and  infirmities 
yielding  before  the  extraordinary  discipline  to  which  he 
had  chosen  to  subject  himself;  accordingly,  evading  a 
continuance  of  the  conversation  by  some  ridiculous  pre- 
text, he  rose  from  table,  and  telling  Noel  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  him  before  he  went  out, 
coldly  wished  his  nephew  a  good  morning,  and  informed 
him  Uiat  he  should  hear  from  him  in  answer  to  his  letter 
in  the  course  of  the  day — and  thus  they  parted. 

As  George  passed  through  the  hall  he  could  perceive 
that  his  declining  influence  was  duly  appreciated :  the 

Kner,  who  was  reading  the  fashionable  news  in  the 
oming  Post,  called  a  livery  servant,  who  was  reading 
the  Times  in  the  opposite  window,  to  open  the  door,  in- 
stead of  raising  his  own  unwieldy  body  for  the  purpose; 
and  dejected,  dismayed,  and  astonished  at  the  events 
which  had  so  recently  and  rapidly  occurred,  youn^  Mr* 
Arden  betook  himself  to  Grosvenor-street,  where,  as  ht  had 
indeed  anticipated,  he  found  a  note  from  his  friend  Dysoiu 
He  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows :— • 
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"  Dear  Arden, 
<'  I  am  truly  sorry  that  those  fellows,  Mead  and  Dalby, 
should  have  behaved  so  ill  at  your  house  last  night,  but 
still  more  mortified  that  you  should  have  shown  me  up 
with  them.  The  affair  is  an  ugly  one,  and  I  trust  to  you 
to  keep  the  old  man  in  the  dark — he  is  deep  in  with  thern, 
I  left  them  early,  and  have,  as  I  thought  it  best  to  do» 
started  for  Doncaster,  where  I  have  a  heavy  book.  All 
this  is  between  you  and  me,  and  the  Post ;  but  I  trust  to 
you  to  keep  up  appearances  for  me.  As  to  the  others,  I 
really  know  nothing  of  them,  more  than  meeting  them 
twice  at  Tattersal's,  and  with  regard  to  Macey  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  by  Crawfish,  at  Newmarket.  If  things 
should  turn  out  ill,  and  the  old  gentleman  get  fidgetty, 
write  to  me  here. 

"  Yours,  always  sincerely, 

"  Arthur  Dyson." 

**  Why,  what  a  villain  is  this  !"  said  George  to  himself 
as  he  folded  up  the  note ;  '^  and  is  this  the  man  to  whose 
guidance  I  have  committed  all  my  turf  affairs  ?  Are  these 
uie  friends  whom  he  has  chosen  to  introduce  at  my  house  ? 
I  was  right  then  after  all — I  did  discover  their  tricks : 
my  uncle  shall  pay  nothing  ! — On  that  point  I  am  re- 
solved." 

Hardly  had  he  '^  mentally  ejaculated"  th6se  words, 
when  a  note  from  the  Colonel,  hastily  sent,  summoned 
him  back  to  his  presence.  This  sudden  recall  delighted, 
while  it  surprised  him ;  above  all  thingps,  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  old  man  the  danger  of  an 
association  with  his  companions  of  the  previous  night,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  not  paying  their  demands  ;  but, 
excellent  as  were  his  intentions,  he  was  too  late  in  the 
fulfilment  of  them.  When  he  reached  his  uncle's  pre- 
sence, the  veteran  desired  him  to  be  seated — George 
obey^. 

"  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,"  said  the  Colonel, "  to 
which  I  require,  George,  your  most  serious  attention." 

**  I  am  prepared  to  hear.  Sir,"  said  George,  who  saw 
that  the  recent  fierti  of  his  uncle  was  greatkj  %^\yi^<t^^ 
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and  even  fancied  that  he  saw  a  tear  standing  in  hift  sunken 

"  Greorge,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  unintentionally,  I 
know,  you  have  ruined  me — the  property  which  for  years 
has  been  accumulating,  has  been  in  one  night  dissipated. 
I  rose  from  table  this  morning  a  loser  of  Thirty  Thousand 
Pounds  r 

"  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds !"  exclaimed  George. 

*'  Do  not  imagine  that  it  is  with  a  view  of  appealing  to 
your  generosity  for  assistance,  that  I  have  sent  for  you," 
said  the  old  man ;  security  is  given  for  the  money,  and 
therefore  the  debt  is  paid  ;  but,  as  you  know,  such  a  pay- 
ment must  leave  me  a  beggar." 

''  Paid !"  cried  George ;  '^  not  a  shilling  must  be  paid ! 
— here,  here.  Sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  written  evidence  to 
prove  that  you  were  cheated." 

"  Writteu  evidence,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  how *' 

George  gave  him  the  letter. 

**  Signed  too  by  Arthur  Dyson !  your  bosom  friend," 
said  the  Colonel,  when  he  read  it :  ''  Impossible! — this  » 
some  impudent  forgery,'  depend  upon  it ;  you,  who  know 
human  nature  so  well  and  intimately,  with  your  high 
sense  of  honour  and  proud  feelings,  never  could  hafe 
made  a  constant  associate  of  an  nnprmcipled  swindler, 
such  as  this  man  proclaims  himself — it  cannot  be  hit 
writing." 

"  ril  appeal  to  Noel,  Sir,"  said  George^  **  wbo  knows 
hfis  hand." 

"  Mr.  Noel  has  left  me,"  answered  the  Colonel ;  "  I  dis- 
closed the  sudden  and  overwhelming  change  in  mj  cir- 
cumstances to  him,  and  I  assure  you  he  regrets  it  bitleriy, 
more  particularly  he  says,  as  he  has  an  engagement 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  will  take  him  oat  of  torn 
to-night." 

"  Gone !— what,"  said  George,  '*  Bertie  gone  and  left 
you  in  this  distress  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  I  fear,"  said  the  Colonel. 

'^  Heartless  wretch !"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Bepkew. 

**  What  \  your  dear  Bertie, — our  dear  Noel  keuiless? 
Cbzne^  come,  George/'  said  the  Golonel^  ^'itis  not  may 
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dispoBitioii  to  nil  at  olhera  in  serenge  fi>r  my  own  follies^; 
I  say  nothing ;  perhaps  you  will  give  me  shelter  in  yovr 
houae  fet  a  day  or  two,  and  by  iiM>rtly  effecting  a  sale  of 
my  property  in  the  country,  I  may  pay  off  these  gentlep 


*^  But,  Sir,  they  are  not  gentlemen,"  cried  Geoige. 

^'  I  meltheiiiat  ymtr  table,"  E^)liedhia  unck,  ^  I  was 
introdsced  to  them  by  yomy  as  gentlemen,  and  i  baire  too 
high  a  respect  lor  your  Teracity  to  impugn  their  title  to 
thA  diameter." 

''  What  on  earth  am  i  to  da !"  said  the  agitated  young 
man,  dreading  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  own  embar- 
rassments, which,  if  not  decidedly  serious,  were  of  a  natnie 
eompletdy  to  paralyze  his  power  of  presently  being  ser- 
nceafale  to  has  beloved  idation* 

**  There  is  yet  a  mode  of  restoring  me  to  confort,*' 
said  the  Colonel.  ^^  I  have  before  alluded  to  it  upon  other 
gzouods ;  but,  now,  I  look  to  it  as  the  last  hope." 

''  Speak,  unck — tell  me ! — what  is  it?"  scud  George* 

*'  It  is  in  your  discretion  yet  to  save  me:  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions,"  said  Arden, ''  in'a  bond  between  my  late 
brother-in-law  Neville  and  myself,  which,  if  you  would 
consent  to  unite  yourself  to  yourcowin  Louisa,  would  in- 
stantly rdieve  me  from  all  my  cmbarra88iBeot&," 

This  was  a  desdii-blow  to  George ;  he  had  lepected  the 
proposal  before^  on  general  grounds;  and  now»  as  tf 
fiite  had  determined  to  persecute  him  to  the  extremest 
pomt,  it  was  i^ain  made,  after  he  had  behdd  Miss  An^ 
struther,  and  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him 
to  accede  to  it,  without  entailing  certain  misery  upon 
himself  fior  ever. 

*^  Miss  Neville,  Sir,"  said  George,  ^^  ha»  in  all  piobsr 
bffity  forgotten  me.  She  may  have  fonned  new  attach- 
ments — I  cannot  command  her  heart." 

'*  Can  you  command  your  ownV*  said  Arden. 

'^  I  am  speaking  to  an  indulgent  uncle,"  said  the  young 


'^You  are  speaking  to  a  ruined  one — ruiiied  under 
your  auspices,  and  by  your  friends,"  said  the  Cokkud; 
**jou  can  rescue  hunbydoiDg  that,  wbk^\>eSox%iBflk>Xi»:^ 
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had  reached  this  crisis  was  the  wish  of  his  hearty  and  yoi 
refuse." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,"  exclaimed  George,  "  I  would  obey, 

but " 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  have  you  any  other  tf- 
tachment  ? 

"  Not  attachment,  perhaps,"  said  George,  "  but " 

*^  Answer  me  distinctly,  then,  Mr.  Arden,"  said  hk 
uncle ;  ''  for,  though  I  am  poorer,  I  am  prouder  than  e?er, 
and  will  neither  qualify  nor  temporize ;  do  I  know  the  ob- 
ject of  your  present  admiration  ?" 

'<  You  do,"  said  George ;  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

'^  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  then,"  asked  the  Colond, 
*^  that  after  my  strict  injunctions  upon  the  subject,  after 
my  explanation  of  the  particular  circumstances  in  which 
Miss  Anstruther  is  placed,  that  you  have  given  encoung^ 
ment  to  a  feeling — love  it  cannot  yet  be, — ^which,  if  SM- 
cessful,  must  overturn  all  my  projects  for  her  settl^neit 
with  a  worthy  man  to  whom  I  told  you  she  was  eng^edT 
"  It  is  but  too  true.  Sir,  I  confess,"  said  George. 
*'  And,  what  do  you  call  such  morality  as  this,  Sirr 
asked  his  uncle.  '^  Are  these  your  high  principles  ?  All 
these  the  advantages  derived  from  an  association  wi& 
such  friends  as  those  by  whom  you  have  been  so  long 
surrounded  ?  Is  your  conduct  in  the  world,  upon  other 
occasions,  regulated  by  doctrines  which  render  such  at- 
tacks as  those  you  have  chosen  to  make  upon  Miss  An- 
struther, in  your  own  house,  justifiable  ?" 

**  Sir,  you  do  me  injustice,"  said  George ;  "  Miss  An- 
struther is  a  being  whom  no  man  dare  approach  without 
respect  and  veneration." 

"And,  therefore,"  said  the  Colonel,  "you  thought 
kneeling  the  most  suitable  action  for  the  purpose  ?  Wdl, 
Sir,  go  on." 

"  There  is  no  man  so  base,"  continued  the  agitated 
George,  "  as  to  gaze  on  such  beauty  and  innocence,  and 
wish  to  misinterpret  their  meaning — no  villain  so  har- 
dened  " 

'*  Stay,  George,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  moderate  your 
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age,  or  you  may  have  to  answer  for  it  in  a  more  seri* 
tanner  than  you  at  present  imi^ne :  do  me  the  fa- 
to  read  thaty"  saying  which,  the  old  gentleman 
id  George  a  letter,  which  in  an  instant  he  perceived 
written  by  Bertie  Noel :  it  was  addressed  to  Miss 
uther,  and  ran  thus : 

"  ThurBdaj  Morning. 

t  is  impossible  to  sleep— to  dream — ^to  do  any  thing 
link  of  you.  Amused  as  I  am  by  the  manner  in 
.  it  is  evident  you  manage  the  old  gentleman,  I  could 
elp  being  surprised  at  your  allowing  yourself  to  be  so 
y  transported  last  night  from  Park-lane.    I  tried 

imaginable  mode  to  make  you  understand  that  I 
ot  mean  to  dine  with  George,  whose  silly  affair  about 
Qeeling  I  had  heard  from  his  uncle.  It  certainly 
irs  that  there  was  considerable  want  of  skill  on  hie 
in  the  business,  and  had  I  only  known  where  you 
he  certainly  should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
iting  his  awkwardness. 

Vhere  you  are  now,  I  cannot  possibly  fancy,  and 
naid  appears  determined  not  to  let  me  know.  Wil- 
ays,  he  can  contrive  to  get  this  conveyed  to  you  by 
<  deadly  stratagem*'  as  your  old  Ck)lonel  would  call 
four  observations  yesterday  about  insensible  hearts 
t)untry  simplicity  were  not  lost  upon  me,  and  when 
you  that  the  old  man  before  six  o'clock  this  morning 
Dst  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  that  my  silly  friend, 
^e,  your  sighing  Cymon,  has  little  of  his  left,  I  think 
vi\\  be  upon  your  guard. 

honestly  confess  I  have  not  much  to  offer,  but  I  have 
undred  pounds,  ready  money,  which  I  raised  yester* 
to  start  with.  If  you  will  favour  the  aspiring  hopes 
e  who  will  spare  neither  pains  nor  cost  to  make  you 
y  and  comfortable,  I  am  your  man.  France  I  should 
ist  for  a  trip :  the  Brighton  Steamer  to  Dieppe  will 
few  hours  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the  imdone 
rly,  under  whose  wing  you  have  chosen  to  come 
igst  us,  and  who  deserves,  I  must  admit,  the  largest 
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goU  nedil  e? er  given  at  a  premhiBi  by  the  Society  J 
the  EDcovn^inent  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  baifing  i 
trodnced  you  to  London  life. 

**  I  tnist  dits  to  Wilson,  and  any  answer  yoo  may  soi 
you  had  better  contrive  to  forward  by  the  twopenny  poi 
directed  to  me,  at  Long's,  Bond  street,  God  bless  yo 
my  sweet  girl  I  and  believe  me  really  and  sincerely, 

"  Yours,  Bertie  Noel." 

«' Wbatisthis,  SirT  said  George,  as  psOe  as  deatlu 

^  Why,  I  presiraie  it  is,  that  which  itasaamet  to  be; 
letter  addressed  to  Miss  Anstratfaer,  by  Mr.  Bertie  Noi 
f&ur  particular  friend,  and  «jf  resident  guest  It  was  1 
some  extraordinary  clever  movement  of  mat  excellent  se 
Tant,  whom  yon  so  highly  extolled  to  me,  (my  Mr,  Wilso 
i  mean,)  conveyed  in  a  pacqnet,  which  Harris,  Miss  A 
itruther's  maid,  was  engaged  to  carry  early  this  morna 
to  her  yoang  mistress.  It  has  just  been  retnmed  to  i 
by  the  yoong  lady,  whose  leelings  at  receiving  it,  are  a 
half  so  acute  as  they  certainly  would  have  been,  coa 
die  possibly  have  understood  its  real  meaning.'' 

^  Unprincipled  scoundrel  l"  said  Geo^. 

'*  liush,  Geo^e,"  said  the  Colonel ; ''  lecoUect  that  i 
months  he  has  lived  in  yoor  house,  csoiMlucted  your  parta 
invited  your  guests      ■  " 

**  I  see,  I  see :  I  have  been  in  a  dream,  and  only  nc 
Swake  to  the  horrors  of  my  situaticHi  V*  exclaimed  the  ag 
niaed  Arden ;    **  and  his  allusion  to  thai  five  hundr 

pounds "    At  this  momoity  Wilson  entered  the  roa 

m  a  manner  somewhat  brusque  and  strange,. 

**  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  Colond,  pausing,  and  looking 
hhn,  **'  1  did  not  send  for  yauT 

**  No,  Sir,"  said  Wilson;  '«I  know— and  it  is  an  e 
tremely  disagreeable  business.  Sir ;  but  Mr,  Nod  h 
spread  snch  an  unpieasant  report,  that  the  servants  w 
Imve  been  engaged  are  extremely  clamorous ;  several 
the  tradesmen  have  been  here  to  me,  and  as  I  Imve  i 
ready  advanced  six  or  seven  bandied  ^unda  cf  my  on 
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**  Come  to  nw  agua  in  hdf  an  honi ,  Mr.  Wilion/'  said 
e  ColoDel;  <*  i  expect  »y  hwyef  hoe  ahnont  inune- 
ately :  I  will  see  about  it." 

Wilson  lelttiie  loom  solkily  and  slowly,  repeating,  in 
other  and  a  lower  tone,  <^  see  abomt  it  indeed,"  and  pre- 
Qtly  there  was  arvde  noise  heard  in  the  hall,  oatba  re- 
unded  at  the  foot  olthe  staircase,  and  all  things  seemed 
extremities. 

'^The  crisis  is  athand;'*  said  old  Arden ;  ^butlexpect 
bberly,  and  his  family  (I  conclude,  for  he  nefcr  trayeb 
ihout  them),  and  Miss  Anstnither,wliohas  been  staying 
ere,  daring  the  last  erentful  day." 
''  There !  has  she  been  there  ? — ^thank  God!"  exclaimed 
Borge,  relieved  at  once  from  all  his  doubts  and  foars  on 
at  bead. 

*'  Your  continned  expressions  of  interest  aboit  Miss 
Qstruther  are  as  cruel  as  nsdess,  Oeoi^e/'    said  his 
icle:  '*  will  yon  be  satisfied  (if  she  permits  the  question), 
ith  her  declaration  upon  the  point  to  which  1  have  re- 
rred  I    Will  you  abide  by  her  avowal  of  the  circum« 
Bmces  in  which  she  is  involved  ?    And  when  you  are 
tisfied  upon  that  point,  will  you  continue  to  refuse  the 
ind  of  Louisa  Neville,    who  has  never  yet  ceased  to 
gard  you  witib  the  warmest  afiection  ?" 
George  hesitated,  naturally  unwilling  to  pledge  himself 
any  particular  line  of  conduct ;  and  recollecting  that, 
thou^  the  young  lady  m%ht  at  first,  and  ^'  before  com- 
iny,"  negative  hn  proposal  and  seem  to  kill  his  hopes, 
dl  she  might  be  prevailed  upon  in  other  terms,  and 
ider  dififerent  circamstances,  to  give  another  and  a  very 
flferent  answer  to  his  questions. 
'^  Let  it  rest  on  that^"  said  the  Gokmel :  "  I  hear  a 
locking  at  the  door — i  conclude  they  are  arrived." 
The  presentiment  was  correct :  the  door  of  the  drawing 
om  opeaedy  and  a  servant  sullenly  announced  the  vi- 
ters ;  the  smiling,  rosy-faced,  well-powdered  neat-neck- 
othed  Mr.  Abberly,  and  Miss  Ansbruther. 
**  And  where  is  Mtb.  Ahb&lj  ?"  said  the  Co\ot^. 
**  Why,  do  pou  know.   Colonel,"   aaid  tJafc  YxnatowA^ 
Kk  a.  wanted  to  britig  the  children  ^^nikiWiv  >aQX\ 
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said  we  should  be  abominably  squeezed  in   the  carriapi|iiN 
so  Thomas  is  gone  back  to  fetch  her  and  all  the  yoafltK 


ones." 


What  an  unseasonable  importation,  thought  Georgi^p 
who,  in  a  state  of  distracting  anxiety,  which  was  pM|R 
fectly  evident,  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  lofMtv> 
girl  with  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  hoping,  if  possiblu^ 
by  this  respectful  attention  to  counteract  the  effects  (tftb|A 
shameless  address  of  his  libertine  friend,  and  of  his  owb 
disastrous  prostration. 

''  I  need  your  assistance,  Abberly,    I    assure   yoii|'|^ 
said  the  Colonel.    ''  I — ^have  received  several  unpleasaat 
hints." 

''  Sorry  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  said  Abberly  ;  and  he  1m1 
scarcely  said  it,  when  Wilson  re-appeared ;  his  mamMl 
by  no  means  improved,  and  his  request  to  speak  to  the 
Colonel  sounding  very  like  a  demand. 

"  We  are  coming.  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  Abbeily, 
come  with  me — ^we  must  temporize,  at  all  events;  the 
moment  Fortune  frowns,  see  how  the  man  is  hunted."     ' 

George's  heart  was  bleeding  for  his  uncle's  distress; 
he  was  considering  the  most  probable  means  of  relieving 
him ;  he  thought  of  Louisa  Neville ;  he  turned  to  Misi 
Anstruther,  and  his  spirits  sank — the  fascination  was  too 
powerful. 

**  George,"  said  the  Colonel, "  see  what  adversity  makes 
of  human  nature ;  all  my  determinations  are  broken,  and 
you  are  again  destined  to  be  left  alone  with  this  lyoung 
lady.  My  dear  girl,"  added  he,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
more  jocose,  as  George  thought,  than  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, '*  if  he  offers  to  go  upon  his  knees  again,  I 
desire  you  will  ring  the  bell." 

There  was  something  so  incongruous  in  every  thing 
that  was  going  on ;  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  dreadful 
situation  to  which  his  uncle  was  reduced,  a  mixture  of 
playfulness  with  grief,  and  of  gaiety  with  sorrow,  which 
puzzled  Greorge  beyond  expression.  Perhaps  the  dreadful 
fact  was  concealed  from  Miss  Anstruther ;  at  all  events, 
he  resolved  now  really  to  obtain  that  by  which  his  future 
destiny  would  be  chiefly  regulated,  and  which  indeed  his 
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^^xncle  had  almost  authorized  him  to  extract  from  his  fair 
'^^ompanion. 

**  Miss  Anstruther,"  said  the  agitated  George,  so  soon 
-As  they  were  alone,  ''I  am  ashamed  to  remain  in  your 
^presence  ;  my  extraordinary  conduct  of  yesterday  has 
'Overwhelmed  me  with  confusion  and  distress ;  and  per- 
•^aps  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  but  add  to  the  embar- 
'-^rassment  of  my  situation.'* 

**  Speak  to  me,  Mr.  Arden,  as  the  nephew  of  my  friend 
CUid  benefactor,"  said  Louisa,  calmly,  ''  and  I  shall  listen 
with  attention  and  respect." 

''Alas!  those  are  not  the  sentiments  I  would  inspire," 
said  George :  ''  but  I  am  doomed  to  be  unhappy.     De- 
ceived by  my  friends,  betrayed  by  my  associates,  I  have 
involved  an  excellent  and  amiable  uncle  in  distress  and 
difficulty.     He  offers  me  the  means  of  retribution — he 
points  to  the  individual  about  whom  I  inquired  yesterday 
£    — Louisa    Neville-— he    names  her  as   a  wife,  not  only 
suitable  in  every  respect,  but,  from  some  condition  in 
'    agreements  made  ages  ago,  as  one  whose  union  with  me, 
g    would  at  once  emancipate  him  from  the  dreadful  diffi- 
|.    culties  in  which  he  is  involved." 

I        ''Well,  Mr.  Arden,"  said    Louisa  trembling  for  his 
-    answer,  "  and  if  you  can  feel  sufficient  affection  for  the 

young  lady,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  hesitate." 
I         "  It  is  to  you  alone,  I  can — and  to,  you  alone,  I  ought 
[     not  to  confess — that  it  is  impossible,"  said  George. 
Louisa's  heart  sank  within  her. 

"  A  week  since,  under  such  circumstances,  I  could 
have  obeyed  my  uncle's  wishes  ;  I  esteem  Louisa,  nay, 
even  love  her  with  a  brother's  love  ;  she  was  my  early 
playmate — ^my  earliest  friend — but — I — have  seen — " 
"  Whom  ?"  said  Louisa. 

A  deep  drawn  sigh,  and  a  fervent  pressure  of  her  hand 
proclaimed  the  truUi.     Louisa  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  uncle  tells  me,"  said  George,  who  was  nearly  as 
much  amected  as  his  fair  companion,  '*  that  my  solicitude 
upon  a  point  so  near  my  heart,  so  essential  to  my  hap- 
-pmess,  is  useless — that  a  prior  engagement  has  been  en- 
tered into — and — 
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*•  Calm  yourself/'  said  Louisa :  '^  your  uncle  speaks 
truth  ;  I  will  have  no  deception — my'  heart  is — not  my 
own  to  give ;  be,  therefore,  what  I  have  been  taught  to 
believe  you ;  dissipate  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
marry  her  whose  heart,  I  can  confidently  assure  you,  ii 
yours." 

**  Miss  Anstruther/'  said  George,  *'  I  am  not  sufr 
ciently  vain  to  believe  that  Miss  Neville  is,  in  the  least 
degree  interested  in  my  fate. 

^  Believe  me,  George,  she  is^"  said  Louisa,  in  a  tone 
which  completely  astonished  him  : — the  familiarity  of 
appellation,  the  gravity,  the  decision,  the  violent  agitation 
which  followed  this  expression  of  her  conviction  of  tke 
fact,  threw  him  into  a  state  of  amazement — *'  and  ever 
must  be,"  continued  the  trembling  girl,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  sinking  with  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
astonished  Arden. 

In  a  moment  he  fancied  that  Miss  Anstruther  had  sud- 
denly formed  a  violent  attachment  for  him,  and  that  kef 
agitation,  at  the  moment,  arose  from  the  certainty  in  her 
mind  that  he  must  marry  Louisa.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
perfect  confusion  and  consternation,  when  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  flew  open,  and  the  Abberly  family  rushing 
in.  Miss  Sophy  exclaimed  in  a  scream  like  that  of  t 
frightened  pea-hen, 

*'  La,  Ma' !  there's  Mr.  Arden  nursing  Miss  Ne* 
ville  r 

*^  Confound  the  children!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  who 
was  just  behind  them,  then  my  dencfuement  is  spoiled, 
after  all." 

George's  situation  may  be  better  conceived  than  ima- 
gined :  he  rose  and  stood,  supporting  the  weeping  girl  in 
the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  friends ;  Abbeily  ddighted, 
Mrs.  Abberly  laughing  and  patting  Louisa's  back,  the 
Colonel  wiping  his  eyes,  the  children  dancing  in  difierent 
measures,  and  the  fat  poodle  snorting  and  wagging  hu 
little  lionized  tail,  with  all  the  comical  activity  of  canine 
obesity. 

*^  Speak  l"  said  George ;  '^  am  I  alive,  am  I  awake  {<— 
is  this  Louisa  Neville  ?" 
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^  The  tame,  by  Jovef  exdaimed  <lie  Colonel. 

^^  Then  Heaven  be  ptaised!"  said  George. 

''  Why,  sirrah,"  taid  the  Cokiiel,  <<  I  hoye  told  you  that 
lady  has  engaged  henelf  to  be  married.'' 

George  again  stood  aghast. 

"  It's  to  you,  Mr.  George — ^to  you  Mn  George,^  said 
the  good-natured  Mrs.  Abberly,  who  had  no  notion  of 
plots,  and  was  quite  delighted  to  relieve  his  sorrow. 

A  flood  of  tears  from  Louisa  answ^ed  the  question 
niore  aatbfactorily. 

^*  But,"  said  George,  *^  how  can  I  sufficiently  thank 
Heaven  that  I  am  able  at  once  to  remedy  my  misconduct, 
and  achieve  the  highest  point  of  earthly  happiness  ?" 

*^  Your  misconduct  has  done  little  harm,  George," 
•aid  the  Colonel.  '^  You  could  hardly  have  supposed 
^9t  at  my  time  of  life,  I  should  risk  my  property  and 
respectability  amongst  a  set  of  sharpers  and  blacklegs: 
you  shall  have  ample  proof,  my  dear  nephew,  of  my  pre- 
sent solvency."    Saying  whidi  he  rang  the  bell. 

The  state  of  George's  mind  was  sudi,  that  it  was 
iiD(po6sible  for  him  to  speak  or  think :  he  gazed  at  Louisa, 
lii^  at  his  uncle,  then  at  Mr.  Abbedy,  while  all  the 
duldren  were  riding  on  Miss  Neville's  knees,  and  clus- 
tering round  her  shoulders,  covering  her  with  endear- 
ments and  kindnesses,  until  the  poor  girl  was  ready  to 
sink  under  the  oppression  of  their  mingled  affection. 

Wilson  entered  the  room  bowing,  his  face  covered  with 
oniles,  and  his  hand  fall  of  receipts. 

^*  Sir,  said  the  obetUeot  serv^uxt,  ^^  llie  fellows  are  paid  ; 
tiie  ridiculous  sUxries  liiey  got  hoid  of  were  quite  unac- 
countable to  me,  and  I  always  laughed  at  them,  as  I  hope 
you  are  assored ;  but  I  have  done  as  you  ordered  me. 
Sir,  and  I  believe  all  the  raacals  are  turned  out  now." 

''  Esense  me,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking 
Ui  factotum  coolly  in  1^  face,  ^  there  is  one  yet  re- 
maining ;  perhaps  you  understand  me.  Sir  V* 

**  Why,  Sir,  I  am  not  generally  sk>w,^  said  Wilson ; 
^  the  language  is  harsh,  and  what  I  am  usiised  to — ^but," 
fxmtinued  he,  ^  I  vetire,  and  shall  Detum  to  my  dear  Mr. 
George,  ^tliaa  wIkmb  a  better  snastar  does  moLln^." 
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*^  And  I,  Mr.  Wilson,  shall  return  you  to  Mr.  Nod, 
from  whom  you  came/'  said  Greorge. 

Louisa  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  name. 

''  I  had  better  make  speedy  application,  then,"  said 
Wilson. — **  Mr.  Bertie  Noel  is  in  his  own  room  now." 

'* His  own  room !  where?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Here,  Sir,  up-stairs,"  said  Wilson. 

"  I  thought  he  was  half-way  to  Tunbridge  Wells  by 
this  time,"  said  the  Colonel. 

'^  He  has  got  off  that  engagement,  he  says.  Sir,"  said 
Wilson, ''  and  is  merely  making  himself  amiable,  in  order 
to  present  himself,  and  offer  his  congratulations  on  the 
falsehood  of  the  stories  raised  against  you." 

"  Excellent  young  man !  we  will  receive  him,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  and  Wilson  retired.  Louisa  crossed  the  room 
to  her  uncle,  who,  after  a  momentary  conversation,  gave 
an  approving  nod,  and  the  young  lady  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Abberly,  immediately  quitted  the  apartment,  at* 
tended  by  the  children  en  masse, 

Noel,  who  had  received  no  answer,  of  course,  to  his 
note  from  Miss  Neville,  had,  on  his  return  from  Long's 
discovered  from  Dyson,  that,  so  far  from  paying  his  asso- 
ciates, the  Colonel  had  in  the  most  decided  and  unqua- 
lified manner  informed  them  of  his  conviction  of  their 
foul  play ;  and  added,  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  un- 
just demands  upon  him,  he  should  put  the  affair  into  the 
hands  of  his  attorney ;  and  this  was  the  measure,  which 
in  fact  induced  the  said  Dyson  to  remove  himself  as 
speedily  as  possible  from  any  connexion  with  the  party. 
Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Noel  determined  to  rally 
and  hang  on  :  being  quite  certain,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
Miss  Anstruther,  although  she  had  not  written  to  him,  had 
concealed  the  fact  of  his  writing  to  Aer,  which  was  the 
chief  point ;  because  he  cunningly  argued,  relying  upon 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  women,  that  ''  silence  always 
gives  consent." 

Thus  armed,  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario  made  his  ajp- 
pearance  in  the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes  after  Mus 
Neville  had  left  it.  His  reception  was  cold  and  silent: 
George  haying  pledged  his  honour  to  his  uncle  to  leatt 
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the  final  settlement  of  the  afiair  to  his  management.  It 
was  with  difficulty,  however,  the  young  man  could  res- 
train his  indignation,  when'  the  hollow-hearted  libertine 
entered  the  room,  and  took  up  his  position,  as  usual,*^^with 
a  kind  and  patronizing  nod  to  Abberly. 

"  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  you  were  detennmed  to  have 
your  joke  with  me  this  morning ;  so  you  are  sound  as  ever, 
not  a  fracture  the  worse  for  the  skirmishing.  George, 
how  d'ye  do  ?     I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  again." 

**  I  thought,  Mr.  Noel,  you  said  you  were  going  to 
Tunbridge  Wells?"  observed  the  Colonel. 

"  I  waSy  my  dear  Sir,"  replied  Noel ;  "  but  I  did  not 
like  leaving  town  while  you  remained  in  it." 

"  Indeed !"  said  old  Arden ;  "  I  am  sorry  you  put 
yourself  to  any  inconvenience  on  my  account,  for  I  leave 
London  this  evening." 

"  'Gad  !  that  will  be  still  more  pleasant,"  said  Bertie. 
**  I  never  did  live  much  in  the  country  in  what  is  called 
the  summer ;  it  must  be  so  very  odd  in  hot  weather,  when 
there  are  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  birds,  and  flowers,  and 
all  that  sort '  of  thing.'  " 

'*  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  that  I  have  no  apartments  to  offer 
you,  at  my  house,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I " 

"  Oh !  the  inns  are  plenty,"  said  Noel. 

"  So  are  the  outsy  just  now,"  whispered  Abberly,  who 
was  an  inveterate  punster,- and  admired  even  the  wit  of 
Miss  Gubbins's  Mr.  Tadpole. 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Abberly,"  said  Noel,  smiling,  to  show 
at  once  his  temper  and  his  teeth.  . 

*^  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Noel,  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  dull 
work  with  «*"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Don't  you  think,  if 
yon  could  get  a  fair  companion  to  share  the  five  hundred 
pounds  you  raised  the  day  before  yesterday,  that  the 
Brighton  steamer  to  Dieppe  might  in  a  few  hours  place 
yon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  undone  Elderly  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Noel,  utterly  confused  at  thus  unexpect- 
edly  having  his  letter  to  Louisa  quoted  upon  him,  but 
determined  to  catch  at  a  minor  point,  in  hopes  of 
chuiging  the  subject  As  to  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
Sir,  you  were  so  good  as  to  let  me  have — " 
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<<  You  are  quite  welcome,  Sir,  to  ke^/'  said  old  Ardoi, 
**  until  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  my  house  ia 
the  country.  At  present  we  are  somewhat  engaged, 
and " 


"  I  see,"  said  Noel,  **I  see — evidently — on  busin 
I—- that  is  Miss  Anstruther — ^has  left  you,  then.  Sir.*' 

*'  Mr.  Noel,"  said  George,  unable  to  restrain  himsdf 
any  longer,  '<  the  sooner  this  visit  is  terminated  the  better: 
the  infamous  scrawl  which  you  addressed  to  that  lady, 
from  which  my  uncle  has  just  favoured  us  with  a  quo* 
tation,  has  developed  your  real  character,  and  opened  mj 
eyes  to  the  vices  and  follies  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  your 
talents  and  accomplishments  had  so  long  concealed.  I 
thank  you,  however,  for  having  written  it ;  our  connezioo 
ends  here." 

'^  Well,  so  it  may,"  said  Noel,  affecting  perfect  indif- 
ference, and  remarkably  good  spirits — ^'  but  the  lady— 
since  you  know  the  fact — ^the  lady  is  the  thing.  WhMi 
have  you  done  with  the  lady,  George  ?" 

^*  Before  I  have  the  honour  to  see  you  again,  Mr. 
Noel,"  said  George,  '^  I  hope  I  shall  be  happy  enough  to 
call  her,  my  wife." 

*'  Wife !  really ;  how  extremely  convenient,"  said  Ber- 
tie, whose  convulsed  countenance  exhibited  a  ghastly 
paleness  during  this  affectedly  gay  colloquy;  ''  I  always 
feel  so  awkward  whenever  there  is  such  an  importaat 
crisis  as  a  marriage  at  hand,  that  I  shall  retire.  Yoi, 
George,  shall  hear  from  me  about  our  little  accounts; 
and  you.  Colonel,  may  rely  upon  my  bringing  the  check 
for  the  five  hundred  pounds,  the  nrst  day  I  go  to  your 
villa. 

Abberly  coughed  at  this  moment,  in  a  tone  which  indi- 
cated his  belief,  that,  under  this  implied  conditkm,  thB 
day  of  payment  was  by  no  means  near  at  hand. 

A  pause  ensued — the  Colonel  rose  and  rang  the  bdl— 
the  pause  continued — a  servant  opened  the  dntwing-room 
door. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  the  ColoneL 

^'  Good  morning.  Sir,"  said  Noel,  with  the  moit  im- 
moveable gravity,  ^and  proceeding  down  staaxi,  whistliag 
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an  Italian  air,  quitted  the  house,  having  previously  desifed 
the  servant  to  tell  his  man  to  pack  up  whatever  of  kis 
was  renuuning  in  his  apartment,  and  carry  it  down  to 
Long's. 

Geoi^  himself  stood  as  in  a  dream— -he  comprehended 
nothing  beyond  the  insult  offered  by  Noel  to  Louisa  and 
his  consequent  dismissal — ^the  rest  of  the  events  in  which 
he  was  so  deeply  interested  had  occurred  so  rapidly,  had 
so  rapidly  changed  their  character  and  colouring,  that  he 
was  unable  to  collect  from  what  had  passed,  whether  his 
uncle's  fortune  was  or  was  not  wholly  unimpaired.  That 
the  bewitching  Miss  Anstruther  was  no  other 'than  his 
laughing  playmate  he  could  not  doubt,  because  the  inte* 
testing  innocence  of  the  dear  young  Abberlys  had  suffi- 
ciendy  satisfied  him  of  the  fact ;  but  what  object  his 
tmcle  could  have  had  in  introducing  her  to  his  acquaint- 
ance under  an  assumed  name,  and  in  a  very  equivocal 
character,  he  could  not  yet  comprehend ;  indeed  the  com- 
plexity and  contention  of  his  feelings  were  such,  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  utterance  either  to  his  expressions  of 
rapture  at  the  discovery  of  Miss  Neville  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Anstruther,  or  to  the  thousand  inquiries  he  had  to 
make  upon  the  many  other  interesting  points  of  the  case* 

Louisa,  Mrs.  Abberly,  and  the  dear  children,  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  blushing  girl,  perceiving 
the  embarrassment  of  her  long-loved  George»  began  to 
rally  him  on  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  her, 
during  their  celebrated  interview  in  Grosvenor-street ; 
the  Colonel  attacked  him  for  his  blindness  and  his 
kneeling ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  party  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  common  head  against  him.  Greorge  bore 
the  united  attack  of  the  allied  forces  with  great  good 
humour,  till  at  length  his  feelings  could  endure  it  no 
longer. 

"  Uncle,"  exclaimed  George,  in  a  tone  of  tender 
affection,  "  let  me  implore  you  to  be  serious  for  one 
moment :  be  kind  as  you  always  have  been,  and  tell  me 
in  earnest  and  truly,  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  has 
accrued  to  your  property  from  the  fatal  association  with 
my  fnendsy  for  I  suspect " 
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''Suspect,"  ezdaimed  the  Cobnd,  «'  I  don't  muspecX 
WKj  of  tDem,  George.  I  knew  them  to  be  the  enantest 
TOgnes  and  swmdlen  alire  when  I  sat  down  with  them.  I 
saw  their  manceuvres  and  trickery — I  saw  their  plans  and 
flie  success  of  them.'' 

^  And  yet  you  continaed  to  play  V* 

«Idid."  ^ 

**And  to  lose  to  such  rascals!"  exclaimed  George. 

**  Admit  then  that  they  are  rascab/'  said  the  Oolond^ 
^  and  I  am  satisfied." 

**  How  can  they  be  defended !"  said  George* 

«<  Enough ;  my  purpose  is  answered,"  refdied  old 
Aiden ;  *^  and  as  to  my  loss,  I  candidly  tokl  them  at  die 
conclusion  of  the  evening,  that  I  had  found  them  out; 
that  as  I  could  not  take  the  liberty  of  kicking  your  ac- 
quaintance in  your  house,  I  had  them  brought  to  b^ 
own ;  and,  your  excellent  friend  Mr.  Dyson  hayin^ietire^ 
the  serrants  having  chiefly  gone  to  rest,  I  proceeded  per* 
sonally  to  expel  them,  ^nth  an  admonition,  that  if  eter 
they  dared  show  their  faces  in  decent  society  again,  I 
would  legally  prosecute  them,  and  proclaim  them  ai 
swindlers  and  sharpers  all  over  St.  James's  parish." 

**  And  what  did  they  say  or  do  in  rejdy  ?"  asked 
George. 

'*  Treated  the  affront  as  they  would  have  treated  mr 
fortune,"  said  the  Colonel — ''  pocketed  it,  and  sneaked 
from  my  door  with  every  mark  of  the  servile  cowardice 
which  invariably  accompanies  detected  guilt." 

**  And  why,  my  dear  uncle,  let  me  a^,  did  you  expose 
yourself  to  sdl  these  perils  ?  and — '* 

**  Perils,"  said  the  Colonel,  *^  there  were  no  perils  ibr 
me  ;  you  were  surrounded  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  is 
the  hands  of  knaves  and  swindlers— you  were  to  be  saved 
at  all  hazards.  Answer  me ;  had  I  written  to  tell  you  to 
doubt  the  honour  and  principle  of  your  intimate  associate 
Noel,  would  you  have  listened  to  the  caution?  Had  I 
told  you  that  your  excellent  friend  Dyson,  after  syile- 
matically  cheating  you  on  the  turf  and  at  the  table,  had 
lent  your  rival  your  own  horses  to  carry  off  your 
leal  by  marrying,  you  should  reform  and 
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libertine  associates,  would  you  have  listened  to  me  ?  Had 
I  told  yon  that  your  faithful  servant  Wilson^  was  robbing 
yon  in  every  possible  manner,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of 
your  lavish  kindness  to  him,  he  would  have  quitted  you 
at  a  mcmient  when  he  thought  you  embarrassed,  for  a 
better  situation ;  would  you  have  credited  it  ?  I  answer, 
no :  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  prove  these  things,  to  bring 
them  before  your  eyes,  and  convince  you  pmetically  of 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  feverish  life  of  heartless 
profligacy  which  you  had  been  leading. 

'*  Not  quite  heartless,"  said  Louisa  with  a  look  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  affection ;  '^  in  the  midst  of  his  follies 
and  indiscretions,  he  felt  warmly  for  those  of  his  uncle ; 
and  although  not  quite  so  gallant  in  his  recollections  of 
poor  Louisa  Neville,  as  I  might  have  wished,  I  found, 
after  all  the  trials  it  had  undergone,  the  heart  untouched 
and  uninjured." 

'^  Oh  I  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Colonel ;  '*  the  gentleman 
was  on  his  knees,  and  that  made  him  look  so  amiable, 
that " 

"  But,  uncle,"  said  George,  "  is  it  then  to  a  solicitude 
for  fliy  welfare  that  I  am  to  attribute  the  apparent  change 
in  your  conduct — ^this ** 

**  Every  bit  of  it !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel.  "  I  re- 
solved to  get  the  credit  of  being  mad  for  a  week,  to  save 
my  nephew  for  ever — -bave  I  succeeded  ?" 

'^  Miraculously,  Sir,"  said  Geo^.  ^*  You  have  taught 
me  to  appreciate  my  own  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  my 

Esnmpaon  in  believing  myself  an  adept  in  the  study  of 
nan  nature :  you  have  shown  me  my  friends  in  colours, 
ivhich,  while  I  rejoice  at  the  disclosure,  actually  terrify 


<«  DonH  dwell  too  long  on  the  terrible,"  said  the  Colonel, 
'^  Abberly  tells  me  that  your  real  property  is  not  much 
hurt  and  vnth  a  little  nursing  all  may  be  set  to  r^ts." 

^'  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly,  whose  ears  suddenly 
opened  themselves  at  the  word  nursing,  which  she  applied 
in  a  totally  difierent  manner  from  that  m  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  used,  '*  for  any  thing  in  that  way,  I  can  re- 
conoDend  Mrs.  Carter,  who  always-  ■        ** 

f2 
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'*  Stop,  Stop,  Mrs.  A "  said  her  husband,  "  we 

mean  quite  another  sort  of  nursing." 

"  Mrs.  Abberly  is  right  I"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "  as 
the  women  always  are.  Our  nursing  is  matter  of  business 
for  hereafter — and  V\\  have  no  business  to-day — I  have 
already  told  Mr.  Greorge  the  condition  of  my  perfect  re- 
storation." 

Greorge  looked  towards  Louisa,  and  then  at  his  unde. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  Colonel,  "go  up  to  her  like  a 
man,  and  tell  her  your  mind." 

Louisa  felt  ready  to  sink,  and  George  looked  like  a 
simpleton. 

"  Miss  Neville's  aftections,"  stammered  George,  **  yon 
told  me,  were — were  engaged." 

"  Never  said  such  a  thing  in  my  life,"  said  the  Colondf 
**  I  said  Miss  Anstruther  was  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  But  Miss  Neville  herself  said " 

**  Said,  what  ?"  cried  the  Colonel.  **  Why  she  is  as 
fond  of  you,  as  she  is  of  herself.  She  loved  you  as  a  boy 
—she  loved  you  absent,  and  she  loved  you  present,  and 
she  has  loved  ever  since." 

r^"  La  I  Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly,  wishing  to  fdievs 
'  Louisa  from  her  embarrassment,  '^  how  you  do  talk.  Sir  !^ 

Louisa  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  out  of  the  room— - 
Greorge  delighted  to  break  from  the  party  followed  her— 
three  of  the  children  were  preparing  to  run  after  them. 
Stop  here,  you  little  devils,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel ; 

leave  them  alone,  they  are  old  friends  and  will  soon 
come  to  a  right  understanding :  and  now,"  continued  hei 
turning  to  Abberly,  "  I  shall  return  with  these  3^udc 
people  to  my  fire-side,  to  my  rational  amusements  and 
ordinary  pursuits,  greeted  with  kindness  by  tenants,  to 
whom  I  am  no  hard  landlord.  I  shall  marry  this  youne 
couple,  and  that  angelic  girl  will  insensibly  draw  her  wild 
husband  from  all  his  idle  habits ;  and  perfect,  by  her 
gentleness  and  affection,  the  great  task  I  have  so  happily 
begun.  It  would  be  dangerous  work,  Mr.  Abberly,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel,  "  for  a  creature  full  of  soul  and  feeling 
like  my  Louisa  to  endeavour  to  reform  a  rake,  and! 
iFOuJd  not  lend  my  hand  to  so  dangerous  an  experiment: 


it 
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Gceorge*s  dissipation  is  not  habitual ;  it  is  not  natural  to 
him ;  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  had  fallen 
unluckily  into  an  association,  which,  in  time,  would 
doubtlessly  have  rendered  his  case  hopeless;  but  he  is 
saved, — see  see,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  to  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  with  an  arch  smile  upon  his  lip  and  a 
tear  of  pleasure  m  his  eye — "  here  they  come." 

They  re-entered  the  apartment,  Louisa  leaning  on 
George's  arm :  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  look  was 
downcast.  It  needed  not  one  syllable  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Her  glance  turned  upon  her 
.uncle's  animated  countenance ;  he  seized  George  by  the 
hand,  and  giving  his  niece  one  of  those  sonorous  salutes, 
which,  if  not  elegant,  at  least  sound  genuine,  joined  the 
hands  of  the  happy  pair. 

*'  What  d'ye  think  of  my  plan,  now,  Mr.  Abberly  ?" 
exclaimed  the" old  man  in  triumph. 

'^  I  consider  it  an  admirable  plan,"  said  the  lawyer, 
**  and  only  attribute  to  the  denseness  of  my  own  head  the 
non-discovery  of  your  scheme  before." 

*'  I  liked  the  plan  the  moment  I  hit  upon  it,"  said  old 
Arden ;  ''  I  determined  to  risk  any  thing  to  bring  about 
the  events  which  have  occurred  exactly  as  I  anticipated ; 
in  short,  Mr.  Abberly,  I  think  the  result  of  my  contrivance 
proves  the  wisdom  of  a  favourite  saying  of  mine,  that 

PRACTICE  IS  BETTER  than  PRECEPT  !" 

"  Mind  that^  Sophy,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Abberly  to 
her  eldest  daughter ;  and  the  girl  promised  faithfully  she 
would  never  forget  it ;  and  when  the  family  returned  to 
Montague-place  in  the  evening  they  discovered  that  Miss 
Gubbins,  the  governess,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence, and  eloped  with  Mr.  Abberly's  little  friend  Mr. 
Tadpole. 

How  the  remembrance  of  the  precept  may  affect  the 
practice  of  Miss  Sophia  Abberly  in  after  life  it  becomes 
not  me  to  prophesy ;  but  it  may  please  my  reader  to  know 
that  George  and  Louisa  were  married  in  a  few  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  the  denouement  of  my  little  history — that  the 
house  inGrosvenor-streetwas  dismantled  and  abandoned — 
that  in  the  bosom  of  her  happy  fiunily  the  sweet  M.i%.  k\^<»i 
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at  thb  moment  enjojB  erery  fdicitjthe  world  can  bestow-^ 
and  that  her  husband,  weaned  from  the  destmctive  follies 
of  wandering  libertinism,  finds  tme  happiness  only  to 
exist  in  the  magic  circle  of  home,  endear^  especially  to 
Aim,  by  the  actire  benevolence  of  his  wife,  the  warm  af- 
fiection  of  her  excellent  uncle,  and  the  recollection  of  what 
he  escaped  in  the  defection  of  the  Lady  Frances  Bellamy, 
who,  seven  months  after  her  marriage  with  Dallimore, 
eloped  finom  his  protection  with  an  Italian  footman,  who  in 
turn  deserted  ker,  and  left  the  scientific  scion  of  a  noble 
house  in  the  extremity  of  distress  and  disgrace  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Hie  SATING  which  this  narrative  illustrates  is  recorded 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  its  events, 
and  the  young  couple  in  their  benevolent  visits  to  their 
poor  neighbours,  observe  most  religiously  the  doctrine  it 
mculcates ;  resolving  in  their  ovm  career  of  mutual  affec- 
tion, domestic  happiness,  and  universal  benevolence,  to 
set  the  example  which  they  laudably  desire  others  to  ^- 
low,  being  by  this  time  fully  convinced,  with  their  gene- 
nms  uncle,  Uiat  practice  is  really  better  than  precept. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Id  western  dime  there  is  a  town 
To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known, 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  he  said  here. 
We  unto  them  refer  our  reader." 

BUTLBB. 

The  scene  of  the  following  story  lies  in  a  watering- 
ice»  one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts  for  the  idle  and 
bealthy,  the  over-gay  and  the  over-melancholy ;  fertile 
Flies  and  flirtations ;  blessed  with  a  promenade  upon 
!  edgeof  a  cliff,  with  cavalry  barracks  in  the  neighbour- 
xly  and  libraries  in  its  streets  for  the  reception  of  Cock- 
f  i^opkeepers  and  their  families ;  aboundmg,  moreover, 
baths,  beaux,  and  boarding-houses,  and  above  all,  pos- 
sing  the  striking  advantage  of  a  large  and  magnificent 

To  this  last  important  feature,  in  my  story  y  all  other 
ributes  must  yield ;  because  without  a  large  and  mag- 
icent  hotel,  story  there  would  be  none.  The  hotel  is 
;  only  the  stage  whereon  the  drama  is  to  be  acted,  but 
in  fact,  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  drama  itself;  there- 
e,  as  there  actually  is  an  hotel,  my  readers  will  be 
ased  to  let  the  name  of  the  watering-place  remain  as 
»found  a  secret,  as  that  which  was  preserved  in  her 

Tbis  story  was,  by  a  somawbat  easy  prooass,  converted,  soma 
was  since,  into  a  Haymarket  Comedy,  called  "  Omte  Cornet,'* 
iih,  although  I  never  happened  to  see  it,  I  hear  was  very 
BMiftiL  T«¥L. 
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dying  moments  by  the  late  highly-respected  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner, of  whom  my  readers  probably  never  before  heard, 
and  of  whom,  so  far  as  /  am  concerned,  they  most  assur- 
edly never  shall  hear,  another  syllable. 

The  hotel  in  question  was  a  broad-faced,  impudent- 
looking,  red  brick  building,  edging  the  blue  wave  of  ocean, 
as  the  collar  of  the  Windsor  uniform  garnishes  the  coat 
It  was  all  shine,  the  slates  shone  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
bricks  shone  at  the  angles  of  it,  and  the  sills  of  the  win- 
dows were  snowy  white,  and  the  curtains  within  the  win- 
dows were  either  bright  crimson  or  light  blue.  Then 
there  were  gradations  of  accommodation  and  luxury  be> 
neath  its  parched  roof:  saloons  en  suite  on  the  first  floor, 
a  coffee-room  below,  and  a  tap  round  the  ooraer :  which 
last  fact,  I  assure  my  readers,  /  never  should  have  known, 
had  there  not  been  painted  on  the  wall  the  picture  of  a 
hand,  closely  resembling  a  bunch  of  sausages  in  a  ruffle, 
which  points  down  the  stable-yard  (like  a  profli|ate 
preacher)  the  road  it  cannot  go ;  under  which  is  inscruied 
the  direction  to  that  department  of  the  establishmeat. 

The  hotel  was  kept  by  a  man,  who,  having  Inrad  fv 
aaany  years  in  the  family  of  a  saint  of  the  first  <jrroife,  hal 
established  himself  as  master  of  it,  anxiously  desuring,  ss 
it  should  seem,  to  prove  in  his  own  person,  diat  ewy 
publican  is  not  of  necessity  a  sinner.  His  whole  life  wH 
consumed  in  caknlating  and  considering  the  piopristy, 
not  only  of  his  own  actions,  but  the  actions  of  all  thosi 
who  might  honour  him  with  their  company  at  his 
He  was,  moreover,  perfectly  dead  to  the  charms  of 
phor  and  allegory,  and  deodedly  the  most  matter-of-fitft 
body  in  existence.  The  consequence  was,  what  with  tlhe 
contending  diqwsitkns  of  his  visiters,  the  natnral  proae* 
ness  of  die  gay,  young,  and  healthy,  to  be  lively,  jomMf 
and  nois J,  &e  little  indiscretions  resulting  from  the  dink* 
ingofwme,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  liv^,  tlie  Aiitalioai 
wUch  he  saw  (tremblingly  alive)  carrying  on  in  his  hoase^ 
and  the  tremour  he  felt  when  a  couple  arrived  from  London, 
lest  they  should  not  have  been  lawfuUr  joined  in  'wedlod^ 
my  poor  host  lived  in  one  perpetual  iever«  litde  did  be 
anticipate  on  the  seventeentu  day  of  August,  i  824f  the  «0I- 
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traordinary  eTents  which  were  to  occur  beneath  his  roof 
during  the  following  week. 

The  name  of  this  worthy  personage  was  Matthew  Oro- 
jan  ;  and  of  his  face,  figure,  and  appearance,  perhaps,  I 
cannot  convey  a  clearer  idea,  than  by  sa3^g  that  he 
closely  resembled  that  exquisite  actor,  Liston ;  not  in  that 
gentleman's  ordinary  costume,  but  when  dressed  for  one 
of  those  grotesque  characters  in  modem  faroe»  in  which 
he  stands  unrivalled.  In  their  voices  too,  in  their  quaint 
exclamatioas  and  tremulous  grumblings,  the  similarity 
was  equally  observable ;  in  short,  the  landlord  of  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  possessed  all  the  indescribable  peculiarities  of 
the  incomparable  comedian  ;  and  it  will,  I  think,  by  no 
means  deteriorate  from  the  effect  of  Grojan's  nervous 
anxiety  to  be  correct,  if  the  reader  will  cond^tcend  to 
keep  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  admirable  prototype  con- 
stantly before  his  eye. 

The  prime  minister  mf  this  extraordinary  being  (for  he 
bad  no  wife)  was  a  pert,  dapper,  smirisiing  body,  as  well 
known  in  the  place  as  the  pier ;  he  was  the  mediator  by 
whose  influence  an  extra  bottle  of  wine  might  be  obtained 
•t  a  later  hour  than  usual,  or  a  broiled  bone  (Grojan  did 
not  allow  the  use  of  the  word  Dewil)  sent  up  after  mid- 
MiighL  He  knew  the  customers,  the  customers  knew  kim, 
mod  being  thus  patronized,  Matthew  himself  placed  the 
greatest  reliance  in  his  discretion,  prudently  winked  at  his 
mo6tMe  irregularities,  and  even  took  counsel  from  him 
■a  difficult  cases,  touching  the  administration  of  his  puUic 


One  was  about  to  come  under  discussion  at  the  time  of 
my  reader's  introduction  to  him,  and  accordingly,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  August  before  mentioned,  just  after 
tbe  post  had  arrived,  Mr.  Matthew  Grojan  called  Us 
trusty /acto^f^m,  Phillips  into  the  cabinet. 

'<  James/'    said  the  eccentric  host,    ^^come  hither. 


James  obeyed. 

Grojan  was  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 
<<  Any  news,  Sir  V  said  James,  interrogatively,  nibbing 
Us  hanos  at  the  same  time. 
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*'  Important,*'  said  Matthew.  **  James,  do  you  remem- 
ber Lady  Almeria  Milford,  who  was  here  last  season  V* 

^'What?"  said  James,  ''the  roundabout  body  in  the 
blue  velvet  pelisse,  a  vulgar  old — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  James,*'  said  Grojan,  **  her  Lady- 
ship is  the  pink  of  the  quality." 

*^  She  may  be  the  deepest  carmine  of  the  quality,"  re- 
plied Phillips ;  ''  but  she  is,  and  I  will  say  it,  as  vulgar 


«  James,"  interrupted  Grojan,  ''  you  must  not  say  it: 
it  is  not  correct — ^we  are  not  competent  judges  of  fiashion 
and  high  breeding ;  did  you  never  read  how  near  subli- 
mity is  to  bombast  ?" 

'<To  what.  Sir?*'  said  James. 

"  How  closely  the  ridiculous  treads  upon  the  heels  of 
the  magnificent  ?*'  said  his  master.  '^  What  would  lock 
like  vulgarity  in  a  common  person,  is  mere  ease  and  fit* 
miliarity  in  high  life;  so  spare  your  remarks,  and 
answer  my  question.  Do  you  remember  Lady  Almeria 
Milford  ?" 

*'  As  well  as  I  do  the  Red  Lion  at  Brentford,"  said 
Phillips ;  *'  as,  indeed,  how  should  I  forget  her,  seeing 
that  she  is  young  master's  mother.*' 

*'  There  you  go  again,"  cried  Matthew ;  '^  who  in  tha 
name  of  patience  is  your  young  master  ?  Isn't  this  tlie 
Imperial  Hotel,  a  public  hotel  at  a  public  watering-phoe! 
a'n't  I  the  master  of  it,  and  of  youy  and  every  thing  in  it; 
have  I  not  been  master  of  it  ever  since  the  Disposer  of  aB 
events  took  away  the  late  Mrs.  Grojan ;  than  whom  new 
lived  better  wife,  better  Christian,  nor  better  maker  of  ooU 
rum-punch." 

*'  I  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Phillips,  who  knew  the 
landlord's  humour,  and  for  prudential  reasons  uniformly 
accommodated  himself  thereunto. 

'*  If  I  could  but  prevail  upon  you  to  listen  a  momenty 
Phillips,  all  would  be  well,"  saui  Grojan :  ^'  a  listour 
in  company  is  extremely  agreeable ;  but  where  there  are 
only  two  people  together,  he  is  invaluable.  Her  ladyshipi 
you  must  understand,  has  written  to  order  apartmenls 
here,    unknown  to  her  son,    whom  you  justly  obaerfO^ 
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although  under  a  wrong  tide,  is  at  this  moment  here,  and 
she  desires  me  above  all  things  to  keep  her  arrival  a 
secret  as  far  as  he  is  concerned." 

"  Ha!"  said  Phillips,  sagaciously;  *'  I  conclude  then 
she  has  heard  of  the  love  affair  which  is  going  on  between 
him  and  pretty  Miss  Rosemore.** 

"  A  what !"  exclaimed  Matthew,  "  a  love  affiair  going 
on  ! — where,  Sir  ? — in  my  house,  Sir  ? — 1  know  nothing 
of  such  things.  I  will  know  nothing  of  such  things  ; 
my  object  through  life,  Phillips,  has  been  to  be  correct, 
and  so  long  as  people  settle  their  bills  I  have  no  business 
to  know  any  thing  about  their  business.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  I  am  determined  not  to  believe,  that  gentle- 
folks who  pay  ready  money  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  and 
don't  grumble,  ever  have  any  love  affairs." 

'^  I  don't  knowy^  said  James,  fearing  that  he  had  per- 
haps discovered  a  somewhat  too  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  real  state  of  the  hotel,  and  its  politics ;  *'  all  I  heard 
was,  that  Sir  Harry  Dartford  said " 

"  There,  there  !"  cried  the  exasperated  landlord,  "  you 
are  off  again  !  I  wish  Sir  Harry  Dartford  was  well  out  of 
my  house ;  he  beats  all  the  men  I  have  ever  seen." 

**  And  would  beat  all  you  ever  shall  see,"  said  Phil- 
lips, "  if  they  gave  him  cause." 

"  Beat, — eat,  you  mean  !"  said  Matthew,  "  there  never 
was  such  a  person  on  this  earth ;  he  is  more  like  a  dragon 
than  a  dragoon.  Not  a  human  being  escapes  the  malice 
of  his  tongue — aright  and  left,  friends  or  foes^  old  men 
and  young  women  all  fall  before  his  scandal ;  he  spares 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  as  for  his  course  of  life,  he  di- 
vides his  time  between  ridiculing  his  best  friends  and 
most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  shooting  them  if  they 
are  sufficiently  unreasonable  to  complain  of  him.'' 

"  And  yet.  Sir,  how  fond  the  ladies  are  of  him,"  said 
James  winningly ;  for  Sir  Harry  was  liberal  in  his  '  tips/ 
and  consequently  a  great  favourite  of  Phillips. 

"  Ladies  !"  said  Matthew,  in  a  deep  grumbling  tone  of 
despair,  "  will  you  never  give  over  this  habit  of  mingling 
the  sexes  in  my  house  even  in  conversation  ?  I  tell  you 
I  don't  know  a  lady  from  a  gentleman  ^hew  \k^^  ^^ 
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lodging  in  my  hotel ;  they  are  all  one  to  me :  I  can 
nothing  for  their  fondnesses,  and  I  will  not  be  told  of  sodi 
stuff.  Draw  your  corks,  Phillips ;  but  if  yon  love  ne 
keep  your  mouth  sealed :  and,  above  all  things,  mind,  if 
Mr.  Milford  asks  any  questions,  don't  presume  to  know 
that  Lady  Almeria  is  here.'' 

"  Trust  me,  Sir,"  said  Phillips. 

At  this  moment  a  loud  rioging  announced  an  arriva], 
and  such  is  the  force  of  habit  that  James  flew  downwardi 
to  the  hall,  leaving  his  master  in  the  midst  of  a  sapient 
lecture  upon  the  advantages  of  secrecy. 

Left  alone  for  an  instant  the  sanguine  landlord  bega 
reckoning  up  the  number  of  his  guests  and  the  accom- 
modations he  had  to  spare ;  the  profits  likely  to  accrae 
during  the  week ;  how  he  should  endeavour  to  get  some 
of  his  patronesses  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  at  the  hotel, 
that  he  might  ice  a  hogshead  of  perry  for  champagne, 
and  get  rid  of  a  cask  of  Cape  wine  as  '*  London  parti- 
cular," which  he  had  bought  of  a  newly-landed  lientenaat 
of  marines,  whose  only  means  of  defraying  the  charge  of 
an  outside  place  on  the  London  coach,  arose  from  the 
sale  of  his  African  nastiness.  From  which  importait 
reflections  the  good  landlord  was  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  appearance  of  Phillips,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Ltdj 
Almeria  and  four  ! — a  piece  of  information  which  de> 
lighted  his  master's  ears ;  for,  although  her  Ladyship  wai^ 
in  fact,  exactly  what  the  head  waiter  had  described  hei^ 
and  although  she  was  at  once,  rude,  proud,  overbearing^ 
and  passionate,  still  she  paid  well,  and  moreover  wa*  ai 
earl's  daughter ;  two  circumstances  which  combined  to 
keep  up  the  character  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  and  fill  the 
pockets  of  its  conscientious  owner. 

In  a  few  moments  the  obsequious  Matthew  was  sees 
ushering  her  Ladyship  up-stairs,  followed  by  waiters  and 
chambermaids,  bearing  sundry  parcels,  and  bags,  and 
boxes,  all  of  which  were  carried  by  order  of  the  landlmd 
to  the  suite  of  rooms  which  he  had  appropriated  to  ber  La- 
dyship's accommodation,  as  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
her  secret  expedition. 

^'  Well,  Sir,"  said  bet  Lad^ii^,  who  was  attired  is  i 
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Use  dotk  liding-habit,  a  nude  white  hat  and  green  veil, 
her  neA  eneirckd  with  a  maMsire  gc^  chain,  to  which 
wa0  attached  a  dimmuttfe  watch,  and  a  heap  of  minute 
leaby  *'  well.  Sir,  those  people  at  the  last  stage  are  perfect 
hmteir 

'^  foittet,  my  Lady  !*'  said  Grrojan. 

**  Bmtes,  Mr.  Grogrmn,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Grojan,  if  yonr  Ladyship  pleases,"  said  Matthew. 

<^  Weil,  there  then,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  Grogrnm, — 
they  sent  me  on,  with  three  Uind  ones  and  a  bolter,  the 
tesnlt  of  which  is,  that  the  monsters  of  boys  npset  my 
new  olive-green  barouche  into  a  gravel-pit,  frightened  my 
amadavades,  broke  my  panels,  and  scratched  my  arms  to 
pieces." 

*'Dear,  dear,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  who  had  no 
iBore  notion  of  feunily  bearings  than  his  ancestors,  before 
Henri  TOisekur  set  them  upon  heraldry,  and  who  con- 
odhred  that  some  desperate  injury  had  been  done  to  her 
Ladyihip't  radius  or  ulna,  ^*  shall  I  run  for  a  doctor  my 
Lady?" 

'^  A  doctor !"  screamed  her  Ladyship ;  '^  a  coachmaker 
vonld  answer  the  purpose  better :  I  mean  the  arms  on  my 
vaDeis* 

•    *<  Oh !"  said  Matthew,  "  I  perceive,  my  Lady ;"  a  word 

which  he  invariably  used  whenever  he  did  not  in  the 

I    di|^itest  degree  comprehend  what  was  actually  before 

.    <<  Come  here,  Grogrum,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

'*  Groian,"  my  Lady,"  ijisinuatingly  said  Matthew. 

"  Well,  Grogram  ;"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  accidents  you 
know,  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated  families." 

**  I  hope  not  my  Lady — I        " 

**  Will  you  listen?"  cried  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Assuredly,  my  Lady ;  that's  exactly  what  I  always 
say  to  others,"  said  Matthew. 

p  "  Well,  man,  then  practice  as  you  preach,"  exclaimed 
the  noble  woman;  '^have  you  taken  measures  that  my 
toil  may  not  know  of  my  arrival  ?" 

**  I  have,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan. 
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^<  Now  tell  me,  my  good  man,"  continued  her  Ladyd 
anxiously ;  ^^  haven  t  you  some  ladies  living  here  Y* 

"  Some/'  replied  Matthew,  exultingly ;  tome  lad 
my  Lady ;  I  believe  I  have,  my  Lady.  There's  1 
Tidmarsn,LadyWagstafire;  Mistresses  Hmd,  Squash, Ri 
more ;  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Spike,  Lady  Lucy  Daw 
and  the  Countess  of  Brentford ;  Misses  Hinde,  Tidma 
two  Wagstaffes,  three  Squashes,  one  Rosemore. 

**  Hoity,  toity,  man !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria ; 
one  time  and  breath  to  ask  a  question  :  stop  your  in 
bulary,  and  tell  me  who  are  these  Rosemores  V* 

**  There,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  bowing  profoun 
*^  history  has  left  me  in  the  dark. ' 

"  They  are  strange  people,    ar'n't  they  ?"   said 
Ladyship. 

"  They  are  all  strange  to  me  at  first,  my  Lady," 

plied  the  landlord  ;  <*  but  they  are  uncommon  genteel 

**  Genteel  l"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  '*  hang  fiieir  g« 

lity!     Have  they  any  blood  in  their  veins,  Sir?  am 

me  that." 

''  Blood !"  said  the  astonished  Grojan ;  *^  oh !  dear, 
my  Lady,  I  should  think  so :  Miss  looks  as  if  she 
plenty ,"  and  his  whole  stock  of  ingenuity  was  instf 
put  in  requisition  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  wha 
Ladyship  meant. 

"  I  see,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  you  do  not  compre 
me.  I  am  most  anxious  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  i 
if  possible,  to  find  out  whether  they  are  anybodies  o 
bodies.  I  suspect,  and  indeed,  I  have  pretty  good  n 
for  what  I  say,  that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  tb 
couple  of  parvenues.'* 

**  Dear  me,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  wholly  igaon 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  immediately  putting 
(as  a  man  is  prone  to  do  when  he  does  not  exactly 
prehend  a  thing),    the  worst  possible  constructioi 
really  don't  know  what  your   Ladyship  means, 
shouldn't  think  they  were  any  thing  of  thett  sort, 

"  What  eortr  repeated  her  Ladyship,  in  a  tone  ' 
clearly  showed  that  she  saw  how  her  innocent  matt 
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fact  auditor  had  munmderstood  her ;  ''  it  is  really  the 
most  awkward  thing  in  the  world.  I  am  placed  in  the 
most  absurd  possible  position ;  I — am  actually  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  make  you  my  confidant." 

**  Yes,  my  Lady,  certainly/'  said  Grojan,  ^*  any  thing 
correct — I 1" 

*•  Correct!  Lord  help  you,  Sir,"  said  Lady  Almeria, 
**  What  should  we  do  that  could  be  incorrect  V 

**  Nothing,  my  Lady»  I  hope,"  said  Grojan ;  who  by 
this  time  was  perfectly  involved  in  a  mist  of  perplexity. 

**  I  must  unbosom  myself  honest  man/'  said  her  La- 
dyship. 

**  Ah!"  said  Grojan,  eyeing  her  portly  and  important 
figure  at  the  same  moment  with  evident  marks  of  alarm 
in  his  countenance,  as  if  apprehending  some  extraordinary 
measure  on  her  Ladyship's  part,  the  object  of  which  he 
at  the  moment  did  not  clearly  see. 

**  You  must  understand  me,"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  /*  I 
believe  the  blind  god  has  been  at  work,  Sir." 

**  Dear,  dear !"  muttered  Grojan. 

**  And  that  my  son  has  been  wounded  rather  deeply." 

**  I  hope  not,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,  "  if  he  has, 
it  must  have  been  since  breakfast  by  that  infernal  dra- 
goon." 

•*  Dragoon !  stuff!"   cried  her  Ladyship;    "by  the. 
bright  eyes'  of  this  Miss  Rosemore." 
.     ••  La !  bless  her  eyes,  she's  a  sweet  cretur,"  said  Gro- 
jan, in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  *'  and  would  not  wound 
nobody  I'm  sure." 

**  And  I,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  "  am  apprehensive 
that  Henry  is  getting  entangled  with  her,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  end,  will  marry  her,  Mr.  Grogrum." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  he  will,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan ; 
•*'  that  would  be  extremely  correct." 

**  Correct !"  screamed  Lady  Almeria ;  "  what  d'ye  mean 
by  correct,  Sir? — that  my  son  should  mix  the  blood  of 
the  Milfords,  with  the  puddle  of  the  parvenues  ?" 

Grojan  was  perfectly  thunder-stricken  at  the  way  in 
which  his  noble  visiter  talked  of  blood,  and  opened  \v^ 
gray  eyes  to  twice  their  natural  width  ^vrlneii  ^Ja  «^Ni  ^Ooa 
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tnergetic  manner  in  which  her  Ladyship  handled  this  ptr-* 
tieular  part  of  her  subject. 

**  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Grognim " 

"  Grojan,  my  Lady." 
.    **  Ghx)gram4 — I  have  come  here  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
him  and  spoil  his  wooing ;  and,  if  I  catch  him  tripping,  I 
have  a  rod  in  pickle  for  him  at  home." 

**  Rod !  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  with  the  most 
amiable  simplicity ;  '*  dear  me,  my  Lady,  the  gentleman 
aeems  too  big  for  that." 

''  Stuff!"  said  Lady  Ahneria,  '<  listen  to  me.  I  ei- 
pect  you  will  bring  me  all  proper  intelligence,  wfam 
be  goes,  when  he  goes  to  visit  these  people,  how  long  he 
ataya  with  them,  how  often  they  meet,  and  all  other  soitt 
of  information,  and  report  progress  to  me.'' 

'<Why,*my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  bridling  at  the 
very  undignified  office  assigned  him  in  his  own  honsi^ 
and  extremely  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  paxticii- 
larly  incorrect  in  him  to  accept  of  it ;  ''I  would  do  aay 
thing  to  oblige  a  lady,  and  your  liidyship  above  all 
other  ladies ;  but  I — I — cannot  consent  to  be  a  spy." 

**  Oh !  you  object|upon  principle,"  said  Lady  Ahneria, 

^^  that's  capital :  why,  man,  your  betters  are  not  so  deB* 

cate.     However,  I  dare  say,  I  can  manage  without  yoi| 

.ao  disturb  yourself  no  more  with  your  scruples,  but  txS. 

me  what  male  company  you  have  here." 

**  None,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan  indignantly.  ''I 
make  it  a  rule  neither  to  take  mail  passengers  nor  em 
those  of  the  flying  day-coaches,  which  are  driven  no» 
ardays  by  lawyers  of  small  practice  and  field  officers 
on  half-pay." 

''  Ridiculous !"  said  her  Ladyship.  ^*  Don't  you  knoi 
what  I  mean  by  a  male  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew  convinced  01 
his  accuracy ;  '^  red  body,  lined  with  gray,  licensed  U 
carry  four  insides,  and  contracting  to  go  seven  miles  anf 
a  half  an  hour  including  stoppages." 

^'  I  mean  no  such  thing.  Sir,"  said  Lady  Almeria.  ''  1 
ask  you  what  men  you  have  got  in  the  house?" 

**  Men!"  murmuied  Gto^«ix,  evidently  alarmed  at  tb 
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aaestion.    ^*  Men  1  iAk — male  oretun — ah !  if  TyoYir  La- 
dyaliip  had  asked  for  mea^  I  should  have  known  what 
yoar  Ladyship  wanted,  but—" 
***  Well,  then,  have  you  any  body  here,  one  knows?" 
**  Why,  my  Lady,"  said  Grojan,    **  in  the  first  place 
there's  my  Lord  Ejllmedead,  from  Ireland." 

**  What  the  man  with  the  eye  V*  said  her  Ladyship. 
**  Exactly  so,  my  Lady ;  then  there's  Alderman  Squash 
firtm  London — he's  married ;  there'is  Sir  Guy  Claret — ^he's 
old;  then  there  are  two  half-pay  captains  in  the  back 
attic  next  the  street,  names  unknown ;  they  dine  in  the 
coffee-room,  and  are  called  by  the  family  thirty-one  and 
thirty-two ;  then  there's  Sir  Harry  Dartford." 

**  Is  Sir  Harry  here?"  cried  her  Ladyship  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight:  •  **  that  is  quite  charming,  what  a  prime  mi- 
nister he  will  be  for  me." 

*  <*  Minister !  my  Lady,"  said  Matthew,  lifling  his  eyes 
towairds  the  ceiling,  after  the  fashion  of  his  former  mas- 
Ugf  ^*he's  no  more  fit  to  be  a  minister,  my  Lady,  than 

I  am ;  he  is " 

.  *  The  most  thoughtless,  extravagant,  profligate  creature 
upon  earth,"  interrupted  her  Ladyship.  '*  Volatile  and 
mrebrained  as  a  boy  of  twenty;  the  most  eccentric, 
lliave,  gay,  lively,  and  severe  person  imaginable — full  of 
all  sorts  of  abomination  and  indiscretion,  but  with  such  a 
heart — pray  is  his  wife  with  him  ?" 

<*  Wife!  exclaimed  Grojan,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment 
perfectly  indescribable.  "  Wife !  Oh,  dear,  no ;  by  no 
jaanner  of  means,  my  Lady." 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  I  always  forget 
the  family  affairs  of  that  sort  of  people — they  have  been 
separated  some  time:  they  did  not  suit.  She  was  a 
niighty  good  sort  of  person  I  remember — ^but  quite  a 
ja  milk-and-water  every-day  woman,  not  at  all  fit  for 
t  him." 

What  her  Ladyship  meant  to  infer  by  Lady  Dartford's 
having  been  a  milk-and-water  every-day  woman,  poor 
Matthew  had  not  the  remotest  idea;  and,  therefore,  rat- 
tling some  silver  which  lay  in  his  dexter  breech^s-^QcJiwX^ 
he  contented  himseJf  by  repeating  in  an  xxxA^'tA^XL^^ 
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hoping  as  it  might  be,  that  his  condescending  com 
would  illustrate  her  mysterious  text  with  notes, 
and-water,  every-day  woman ;"  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
Ladyship,  after  a  moment's  cessation,  inquired  specii 
whether  Sir  Harry  was  intimate  with  the  ladies  whom 
son  so  constantly  visited :    to  which  she  received 
answer  that  he  was  noty  although  extremely  anxious 
an  introduction. 

The  last  part  of  this  information  did  not  qualify 
convincing  proof   contained  in  the  former  part    of 
that  the  Rosemores  were  unknown  to  Dartford ;  had 
been  anybodies,  Sir  Harry  would  have  been  amongst 
number  of  their  acquaintance,  and  poor  Lady  Almeitt 
received  a  corroboration  of  her  worst  fears  in  the  intel- 
ligence that   her  favourite  beau  did  not  even  ackna 
ledge  them. 

"  Well,"  said  her  Lad3^hip,  "  we  must  make  our 
arrangements ;  first  of  all  show  me  my  rooms,  and  see 
that  that  the  people  unpack  the  carriage  before  it  goei 
round  to  the  stables." 

**  Has  your  Ladyship  much  more  luggage  V*  said  Gio- 
Jan." 

*'  Not  much,"  replied  Lady  Almeria ;  **  there's  inj 
writing-desk,  dressing-case,  two  cages  of  amadavades, 
three  telescopes,  my  travelling  pistols,  my  drawing- 
boards  and  camera  obscura,  my  cloaks  and  parasols, 
my  bagatelle  board,  my  music-books^  two  poodles,  my 
own  maid  and  Miss  Leech." 

"Miss Leech,"  cried Groj an.    *<Alady,  my  Lady,  St  ^|^ 
the  door  in  your  Ladyship's  carriage  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  a  lady,  Mr.  Grojum,"  saud  her  Ladyship. 
"  She  is  a  very  good  creature  I  assure  you — an  humble 
friend — you  understand — a  toad-eater." 

"  Dear  me,  my  Lady,"  said  the  landlord  with  a  shudder,  1^ 
*'  what  a  very  nasty  propensity."  I  ^ 

"  Miss  Leech  is  quite  a  gentlewoman,"  added  Lady 

Almeria ;  **  she  is  my  corroborator-general,  assents  to  mjT 

dicta,  scolds  my  maid  when  the   weather  is  too  hot  to 

allow  me  to  do  it  myself,  reads  the  Morning  Post  and 

makes  tea,  curls  the  poodX^^,  \\^.^^  ^toi^dety  when  I  have 
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lEien  parties,  and  rides  backward  in  the  barouche ;  ha  l" 
Wd  her  Ladyship,  "  and  as  they  say  in  the  play,  here  she 
?Ouie8." 
.  And  so  she  did,  for  the  unhappy  dependant,  after 
"ving  been  exposed  to  a  broiling  meridian  sun,  the 
re  of  the  bright,  sparkling  sea,  and  the  assaults  of 
tinual  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  the  lengthened  cliff  of 
dust  immediately  into  her  face  for  upwards  of  half  an 
kour,  presumed  to  imagine  that  her  dear  Ladyship  had 
*l>rgotten  her,  and  thus,    accompanied  by  Cruikshanks, 

r  Ladyship's  woman,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dis- 
bark  from  the  carriage,  and  follow  her  great  leader 

to  the  hotel. 

My  dear  Leech,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  "  I  beg  your 
[pardon,  I  had  really  forgotten  you.  Are  you  cold, 
dear?" 

**  Oh  !  no,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech ;  **  quite  the 
Contrary. 

"  I  think  it's  very  hot  to-day,  Leech,"  said  her  La- 
dyship. 

**  Sultry,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

**  In  the  sun,  but  deucedly  cold  out  of  it  ?"  said  her 
Ladyship.'* 

"Extremely  cold,  indeed,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech. 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  a  long  time  ?"  said  Lady 
Almeria. 

**  Not  five  minutes,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech. 

**  Well,"  continued  Lady  Almeria,  turning  to  Grojan, 
'*  show  us  the  rooms,  Sir ;"  and  then  turning  back  to  her 
Dbsequious  companion,  added  an  inquiry  whether  she 
si^ould  not  like  some  luncheon  ?" 

**  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable,"  said  Miss 
Leech,  whose  appetite  was  enormous. 

"I  never  eat  luncheons  myself,  I  abominate  them," 
said  Lady  Almeria ;  '^  pray  get  something  for  Miss  Leech, 
oir« 

"  Oh,  dear !  not  for  me,  my  Lady,"  said  Miss  Leech ; 
*'  I  am  not  in  the  least  hungry,  my  Lady." 

**  I  dare  say  you  are,^"  replied  her  Ladyship,  "  you  have 
been  brought  up  to  dine  early,  I  dare  say  V* 
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"Oh,  dear!  no,  my  Lady;  nothing  for  me,  indeed,* 
laid  Miss  Leech. 

"Then  never  mind,"  said  her  Ladyship  to  Grrojant 
and  th^  party  proceeded  to  the  apartments  allotted  to 
them.  The  stomach  of  poor  Miss  Leech,  which  had  heei 
severely  irritated  by  the  expectation  of  luncheon,  giving  H 
they  passed  along,  audible  proofs  of  its  emptiness,  whiek 
she  most  assiduously  endeavoured  to  drown  by  sundry  if 
those  little  hemmings  and  coughings,  uniformly  used  1^ 
ladies  upon  unfortunate  occasions  of  a  similar  nature. 

Grojan  eyed  her  long  face  and  scant  figure  with  evideat 
dismay  and  horror,  and  considerably  annoyed  at  tlM 
resolute  manner  in  which  she  had  refused  the  excelM 
refreshments  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  muttered  as  the  door 
closed  upon  the  group, — "  Umph  !  She  looks  like  t 
toad-eater." 


CHAPTER  IL 


Long  has  this  secret  struggled  in  my  bretst. 
Long  has  it  rack'd  and  rent  mj  tortured  bosom. 

Sum* 

Having  safely  deposited  the  Lady  Almeria  and  het 
gaunt  shadow.  Miss  Leech,  in  their  destined  apartments^ 
it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  my  readers  to  know  some* 
thing  of  the  history  of  these  Rosemores,  for  whom  the  son 
of  her  Ladyship,  as  it  appeared,  felt  the  most  extraoidi- 
nary  regard  and  affection,  and  for  whom  the  contempt  of 
her  Ladyship,  personally,  was  unbounded. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  known  to  my  readers  diat 
Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her  daughter  Maria  were  plaeed  m 
the  most  peculiar  circumstances  possible.  They  mid  beea 
(Staying,  previously  to  their  arrival  at  the  watering^plafl^ 
now  favoured  by  their  presence  and  patronage,  at  Bri|^ 
ton  or  Margate,  I  forget  which,  and  had  there  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Henry  Milford,  who,  besides  being  Ae 
only  son  of  the  Lady  Almeria^  was  heir  presumptire  to  lu9 
uncle's  earldom. 
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'  When  a  worldly  modier,  and  some  such,  alas !  there  he» 
reads  this  passage,  she  will  in  a  moment  account  for  th^ 
readiness  with  which  Mrs.  Rosemore  allowed  the  young 
icion  of  a  noble  stock,  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  their  fa« 
Buly  tiie^titey  and  remove  his  head-quarters  ifhen  they 
Mmoved  theirs,  from  one  watering-place  to  another ;  she 
will  perceive  that  Mrs.  Ros^nore,  anxious  to  establish  her 
iangfater  well  and  honourably,  encouraged,  as  she  could 
not  fail  to  perceive,  a  growing  and  increasing  attachment 
between  her  daughter  and  their  constant  associate,  and 
that  all  the  suspicions  of  that  young  gentleman's  noble 
|MBPent  were  well  founded,  and  that  her  son*s  conduct  re- 
quired, as  she  appeared  determined  to  give  it,  a  minute 
mepection. 

But  whoever  calculates  thus,  upon  the  character  of 
Maria  and  her  mother,  will  come  to  a  conclusion  perfectly 
erroneous.  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  not,  as  Spurzheim  woidd 
tell  us,  a  mercenary  bump  in  her  skull;  and  as  for  Maria| 
the  standard  by  which  she  judged  the  value  of  money, 
was  the  power  which  it  gave  of  doing  good. 

It  is  said  that  when  we  read  the  work  of  an  author,  we 
grow  anxious  either  to  see  a  portrait  of  him,  or  hear  a  de* 
scription  of  his  person ;  in  many,  nay  in  most  cases,  the 
development  is  disadvantageous ;  but  if  the  desire  exist 
mder  such  circumstances,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uniea<« 
sooable  to  believe,  that  upon  an  introduction  to  persons 
80  important  to  the  conduct  of  my  narrative  as  Mrs. 
Rosemore  and  her  daughter,  a  slight  sketch  of  their  per- 
•oaal  appearance  would  be  agreeable  to  its  readers. 

Mrs.  Rosemore  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  in  the  bloom 
and  pride  of  beauty,  elegant  in  her  manners,  vivacious  in 
her  conversation,  full  of  sense  and  sensibility,  extremely 
weU  read,  and  sufficiently  accomplished  to  be  a  delightful 
companion.  Her  daughter  was  just  seventeen,  the  differ-^ 
ence  between  their  ages  was  not  great ;  but  Maria  re^ 
•embled  not  her  mother  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Rosemore  was 
a  brunettey — ^Maria  a  blonde;  Mrs.  Rosemore  dazzled 
and  delighted, — Maria  shrank  from  the  touch  and  cowered 
fiom  the  gaze,  and  there  was  such  a  winning  look  of  dtf-* 
fldence  in  her  soft  blue  eyes,  such  a  charm  of  innocence 
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in  her  fair  countenance,  that  passing  strangers  turned  to 
gaze  upon  her,  as  a  creature  of  another  world. 
f  Love  is  made  up  of  contraries  :  a  fair  woman » thej  say, 
best  loyes  a  dark  man ;  a  tall  man  generally  selectst 
little  woman  for  a  wife ;  and  the  portly  dame  admires  to 
tuck  a  pigmy  spouse  beneath  her  sheltering  arm ;  the 
mild  and  tiiuid  girl  turns  with  delight  to  the  boU  aoi 
sparkling  lover ;  the  ancient  crone  sighs  for  the  bloomio; 
youth ;  and  the  wisest  seek  in  the  society  of  the  weakert^ 
the  pleasing  relaxation  from  the  austerer  duties  *^  of  tke 
bar,  the  senate,  or  the  state." 

Henry  Milford  was  neither  learned  nor  wise,  nor,  tint 
I  know  of,  particularly  accomplished;  he  possessed ts 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good-humour,  and  in  social  acquke* 
ments  was  not  behind  his  fellows.  Eton  and  Oxford  had 
sent  him  forth  a  gentleman,  and  the  aristocratic  counte' 
nance  and  figure  which  he  derived  from  his  good  birth, 
pxx^laimed  him  noble. 

It  may  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  add,  that  if  hil 
affection  for  Maria  Rosemore  were  inviolably  fixed,  tbs 
feeling  was  reciprocal,  and  that  if  the  Lady  Almeria  weie 
wrong  as  to  the  causes  of  her  son's  devotion  to  the  jmt* 
fftnue^  she  was  perfectly  right  in  her  idea  of  its  efiects. 
:  At  the  moment  that  his  noble  mother  was  proceeding  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Mr.  Grojan's  hotel,  the  yoann 
and  ardent  lover  was  sitting  with  Uie  family  party  gpaang 
on  the  bright  blue  sea,  dotted  in  the  distance  with  an  ool- 
ward-bound  fleet:  the  sight,  beautiful  as  it  was,  gave  rise 
to  a  thousand  reflections  perfectly  natural  to  a  young  bmii 
in  love,  and  in  the  society  of  her  he  loved.  The  loverU 
thoughts,  scatter  them  for  a  moment  as  you  will,  nni* 
fbrmly  revert  to,  and  settle  themselves  on  the  <me  b^nd 
/object,  who  is  identified  with  him ;  on  the  lights  lofi 
shadows  of  their  afiection,  on  the  difficulties  and  dangeiB 
of  their  loves. 

The  merchant  eyeing  the  progress  of  these  ships^  would 
have  speculated  upon  their  place  of  destination,  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  their  cargoes ;  the  artist  would  have 
descanted  upon  the  fine  effect  produced  by  the  air-tinit, 
and  colouring  of  the  sea  and  sails ;   the  poet  would  bava 
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liraillied  some  romantic  thoaght  upon  the  line  of  light 
that  played  along  the  distant  wave ;  the  seaman  would 
iniTe  criticised  the  cut  of  their  sails,  talked  of  their  badly 
Taking  masts,  and  ill-squared  yards;  the  underwriter 
-would  have  wondered  where  and  for  how  much  they  were 
insured ;  but  the  lover,  as  he  beheld  the  lessening  forms  of 
iikt  departing  vessels,  heavkl  a  sigh  for  him,  who,  forced 
to  quit  the  idol  of  his  heart,  was,  perhaps  at  that  moment 
gaang  for  the  last  time  upon  the  distant  hill,  the  scene  of  his 
^^outhful  joys,  which  overhung  the  dwelling  of  his  beloved* 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  morning  selected  for  the 
introduction  of  my  readers  to  the  happy  group,  whose 

2'es  were  fixed  upon  the  distant  objects  as  earnestly  as  if 
ey  had  been  studying  the  Grallic  art  of  Nauscopy,  was 
in  truth  an  eventful  one ;  for  it  so  happened  that  from 
idiips  the  conversation  turned  to  compasses,  from  com- 
passes to  poles,  from  poles  to  needles,  and  thence  to  con* 
stancy  and  truth,  which,  as  my  reader  will  perceive, 
i>iought  that  particular  subject  under  discussion  which 
•alone  could  interest  Henry,  but  which  had  been,  it  should 
«eein,  for  some  time  interdicted  by  the  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  family. 

The  truth  is,  whatever  may  have  hitherto  been  the 
pinion  of  my  reader,  founded  upon  the  absence  of  any 
apparent  husband. — ^That  Mrs.Rosemore  was  not  a  widow, 
•—that  Henry  had  long  previously  to  the  present  moment^ 
confided  to  her  the  real  state  of  his  heart ;  and  that  she, 
conscious,  I  presume,  that  there  was  in  fact  no  serious 
objection  to  an  union  in  which  she  felt  quite  sure  Maria's 
liappiness  was  deeply  and  inextricably  involved,  neither 
rejected  his  offers  nor  repulsed  his  advances.  It  must  be 
endent,  that,  to  a  mother  with  a  daughter  of  avowedly 
mnall  fortune,  a  marriage  with  Henry  Milford,  in  a  worldly 
l^int  of  view,  could  not  be  objectionable ;  but  the  mother 
and  daughter  in  the  present  case  must  both  be  acquitted 
of  every  thing  like  mercenary  feeling,  although  there  is 
no  denying,  that  as  the  basis  of  such  a  negotiation,  the 
Idgh  character  and  honourable  birth  of  the  suitor  could 
not  be  adduced  as  objections  to  a  young  man,  whose 
talents  and  virtues  would  of  themselves  have  fully  ^uatU 
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fied  the  preference  which  Maria  appeared  perfectly  dis- 
posed to  a£fc»d  him. 

That  Lady  Ahneria,  whose  ears  the  history  of  tUi 
mttachment  had  reached,  should  he  alarmed  at  the  in* 
telligence,  is  not  surprising ;  not  only  hecaose  her  Lady- 
ship was  proud  of  her  blood  and  station  in  society,  bst 
because  she  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  htt 
daughter  lived  in  a  state  of  perfect  seclusion  at  the  phuss 
whidi  they  had  inhabited,  previously  to  their  arrival  at 
the  Lnpenal  Hotel ;  and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
gaieties  by  which  they  were  there  surrounded,  thej 
mingled  in  no  society  whatever;  joined  in  none  ci  IJm 
public  amusements,  and  indeed  carried  their  eremiticd 
notions  so  far,  as  never  to  appear  in  the  streets  or  walks 
by  daylight ; — a  line  of  conduct  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  somewhat  likely  to  excite  strange  suspidotf 
in  a  person  not  originally  predisposed  in  their  favour. 

Henry  himself  had  observed  upon  the  marked  avenioi 
which  his  charming  frieads  appeared  to  have  fromAl 
broad  noon  of  day ;  but  still  he  would  perhaps  have  attn* 
buted  it  to  a  weakness  in  Mrs.  Rosemore's  eyes,  wbidi  ii- 
duced  her  to  shun  the  glare  of  sea  and  sunshine,  bat  U 
which,  seeing  she  was  at  the  tender  age  of  six-and-thirtyi 
the  did  not  like  to  allude :  he  was  not,  however,  aUowsl 
to  repose  in  quiet  under  any  such  supposition ;  his  ear  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  insidious  calumnies  of  Sir  Haiff 
Partford,  a  man  of  whom  my  Lady  Almeria  has  alrMdj 
given  her  opinion  to  Matthew  Grojan,  and  who  certaiih 
w<u  all  she  described  him  to  be,  save  and  except  that  Ins 
satire  and  ridicule,  the  weapons  which  he  so  ddUollf 
wielded,  were,  as  Grojsm  had  previously  said,  incessaally 
employed  in  inflicting  needless  wounds  on  all  around  huu 
He  indiscriminately  censured  men  and  women,  whom  ht 
did  not  know,  criticised  books  which  he  had  never  raad^ 
and  discussed  the  demerits  of  pictures  which  he  had  never 
seen.  He  was,  it  is  true,  full  of  that  sort  of  anecdotse 
which  delight  one  party  in  proportion  to  the  mortificatioa 
they  give  another ;  and  thus  he  roved  and  roamed  abont^ 
at  once  the  dread  and  envy  of  the  world. 
■    He  was  an  officer  high  in  rank,  covered  with  honowff 
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and  orden ;  brave  as  a  lion,  and  gentle  as  a  lamb ;  he  was 
esteemed  the  completest  Philander  in  all  the  world ;  so 
fall  of  softness  and  tenderness,  such  gentle  assiduity^  and 
such  respectful  attention ;  yet  this  was  only  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  object  of  his  immediate  notice ; — away  from 
her^  he  was  the  bitterest  satirist  of  her  sex,  the  open  pro« 
lessor  of  the  most  libertine  opinioDS,  the  ambushed  plan- 
ner of  systematic  seduction.  It  is  true,  he  was  detested 
by  some,  bnt  then  he  was  adored  by  others :  the  common 
lot  of  those  who  dare  to  soar  above  their  fellows,  or  strike 
out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  every-day  society  in  search  of 
&me  or  pleasure.  But  it  must  be  told,  that  amongst  his 
Tehement  admirers  and  declared  supporters,  the  ladies 
predominated  most  prodigiously. 

From  this  anmiated  personage  (who  had  barely  reached 
his  fortieth  year)  Henry  (whose  acquaintance  was  bnt  of  a 
few  days  growth,  and  commenced  in  the  hotel)  had  r&* 
ceived  agrave  lecture  on  his  indiscretion  and  wilful  blind- 
Bess  respecting  the  incognita  lady  and  her  fair  daughter ; 
and  moreover,  had  discussed  with  him  the  various  points 
of  female  character,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening 
with  so  much  warmth,  that  Sir  Henry  received  something 
very  like  an  intimation  from  Milford  of  ulterior  and  un- 
pleasant proceedings;  an  intimation  which  the  young 
lover  determined  to  follow  up,  by  calling  on  Sir  Harry 
Inmself  the  following  morning. 

Sir  Harry  was  one  of  those  persons  who  carefully  eschew 
the  possibility  of  leaving  their  rooms,  at  an  hour  when  the 
chairs  in  the  drawing-room  appear  to  be  dancing  quad- 
'lilies,  and  when  red-elbowed  damsels  are  to  be  found  on 
their  knees  giving  an  exquisite  polish  to  furniture  and 
^e-places ;  while  sleepy  lackeys,  their  hose  ungartered, 
and  themselves  unstocked,  are  crawling  down  the  second 
•Urease  to  breakfast,  before  the  wash.  The  gallant 
Colonel  was  content  to  have  the  sun  well  up  before  him, 
mid  this  his  impetuous  antagonist  knew ;  Henry,  there- 
fere,  took  his  family  breakfast,  as  usual,  with  the  Ros&' 
morcBy  and  having  gazed  at  ships,  and  talked  of  himsdf 
jmd  Maria,  to  Maria  and  her  mother  for  some  two  or 
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three  hours,  which  flew  too  rapidly,  betook  himself  to  6 
apartments  of  Sir  Harry  at  one. 

When  he  left  the  room,  Maria  felt  an  unaccountaUed 
jection  of  spirits,  and  her  mother  saw  it ;  she  saw  it  wit 
out  surprise,  but  not  without  regret,  and  her  regret  w 
mineled  with  a  feeling  hardly  to  be  defined.  She  begi 
•to  think  that  she  had,  somewhat  rashly,  encouraged  i 
attentions  of  Milford  to  her  daughter;  and,  althooj 
little  suspecting  the  arrival  of  his  lady  mother  to  thwi 
their  progress,  anticipated  difficulties  and  obstructions 
the  happy  issue  of  the  affair  which,  when  her  kind  hes 
originally  yielded  to  what  she  felt  was  absolutely  essenti 
to  her  daughter's  happiness,  she  had  not  perhaps  dul 
considered. 

One  condition,  however,  she  had  made  witb  the  yom 
people,  to  which  I  have  already  cursorily  alluded :  she  hi 
bound  them  not  to  press  for  her  consent  to  their  marriagi 
until  an  event  had  occurred  which,  as  she  said,  could  aloi 
justify  her  in  giving  it.  This  event  was  no  other  tha 
the  return  of  her  husband  to  his  family. 

The  truth  is  this:- — Mrs.  Rosemore  had  married  e] 
tremely  young;  the  early  part  of  her  conjugal  life  I  b 
lieve  to  have  been  happy ;  but,  for  some  reasons  unknoi 
to  any  of  us  at  present,  her  husband  had  thought  prop 
to  abandon  his  lady  and  daughter ;  four  years*  constai 
service  on  the  Continent  had  detained  him  honourab 
£rom  his  home,  but  nine  succeeding  summers  had  flowi 
and  not  even  a  line  had  his  anxious  wife  received  froi 
him  during  their  course.  In  money  matters  he  was  liber 
to  excess,  and  she  regularly  found  herself  in  possession  < 
ihe  income  which  had  been  secured  to  her  upon  her  ma 
xiage;  but,  except  for  that  purpose  through  his  agent 
Itfrt.  Rosemore  received  no  communication  from  him. 

^must  be  admitted  that  this  fact,  coupled  with  tl 
inysteno)!^  seclusion  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  justifie 
in  a  great  >degree  the  sneers  and  malicious  sarcasms  of  S 
Harry  Danford ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  n 
mours  of  theVircumstances,  perhaps  perverted  and  exag 
gerated,  had  reached  the  anxious  Lady  Almeria.  Heni] 
i^iiose  judgment  of  character  was  remarkably  sound,  m 
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cmvinced  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  cause  of  se« 
taration,  the  fault  was  all  oq  the  side  of  the  husband. 
lad  he  come  to  this  conclusion  after  he  had  been  in  love 
rith  Maria,  I  should  set  it  down  as  but  of  very  little  value ; 
•ut  the  course  of  his  affection  for  that  excellent  and  ami- 
ble  creature  had  been  gradual  and  progressive,  and  his 
ubsequent  proceedings  in  the  affair  were  founded  upon 
tie  merits  of  the  fascinating  daughter,  and  the  exemplary 
OHduct  of  her  fond  parent. 

There  have  been  instances  where  women,  driven  into 
tie  arms  of  captivating  and  adoring  lovers  by  the  mo- 
>seness,  dissipation,  or  profligacy  of  their  husbands,  have 
y  an  after-course  of  life  nobly  retrieved  as  mothers,  the 
haracter  they  unfortunately  had  forfeited  as  wives ;  and 
ruel  indeed  would  it  be,  if  worldly  prejudice  should  fix  an 
Qiust  opprobrium  upon  their  innocent  children,  to  the 
ultivation  of  whose  minds  and  the  improvement  of  whose 
lorals  their  constant  unremitting  cares  have  been  devoted, 
lenry  recollected  this,  and  felt  that  even  if  the  sepa- 
ition  between  Mrs,  Rosemore  and  her  husband  were 
dually  grounded  upon  some  indiscretion  of  hers,  still  he 
ould  judge  for  himself  and  properly  appreciate  the  ex- 
ellence  of  her  present  conduct  as  a  parent,  by  which  all 
er  actions  were  regulated,  and  her  lovely  daughter  had 
een  made  one  of  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  most  accom- 
lished,  and  yet  most  unassuming  beings,  that  ever 
reathed  the  wholesome  air  of  heaven. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted ,  that  the  circumstances  did 
pon  their  face  justify  the  uneasiness  exhibited  by  Lady 
Jmeria,  and  the  suspicions  proclaimed  by  Sir  Harry ;  but 
tiere  arose  questions,  still  more  awful  to  the  aristocratic 
aielings  of  her  Ladyship  —  Who  was  Mrs.  Rosemore? 
V'ho  is  her  husband? — Wliere  is  he?  was  a  question 
diich  occasionally  suggested  itself ;  but  as  the  Lady  her- 
slf  confessed  her  inability  to  answer  it,  and  as  in  point  of 
ict  it  was  not  so  important  as  the  others  touching  the 
line  subject,  the  desire  to  get  information  upon  that 
oint  subsided,  or  rather  was  lost  in  the  anxiety  to  re- 
aace,  by  means  of  fashionable  intelligence,  or  law  pro- 
3edings,    or    indeed  any  other  proceeding,  toAen  th& 
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aeparation  took  place  ;  the  rank  and  conditioii  of  die 

Crties,  and  above  ally  who  the  lady  orig^inally  was :  il 
ing  one  of  tke  leading  principles  of  the  new  morality  of 
lii^  life,  that  an  intrigue  with  an  inferior  is  infiait«l| 
more  creditable  than  a  marriage,  and  that,  conseqnentfV) 
if  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  been  originally  anybody,  and  m, 
to  use  Lady  Almeria's  words,  ''  any  blood  in  h^  Teiaii" 
the  weight  of  her  subsequent  criminality,  whatem  il 
might  have  been,  would  be  considerably  diminished«  AH 
th^  searchings  were,  however,  in  vain ;  no  plaintiff  or 
defendant  of  the  name  of  Rosemore  could  be  found  in  ^ 
law  reports,  nor  any  such  affair  as  the  one  hinted  at  i»» 
covered  in  the  annals  of  modem  gallantry. 

^'  I  am  exceedingly  vexed,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemoie  to 
Maria,  as  Henry  left  the  room,  ^^  about  the  silly  alter- 
cation which  Milford  had  last  night  with  Sir  Hanj 
Dartford." 

^'  And  I,"  said  Maria,  '^  am  exceedingly  vexed  that  be 
can  continue  to*  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  sudi  a 
man.  He  has  the  good  sense  to  see  his  vices  and  foUk% 
and  yet  I  am  sure  he  feels  the  power  of  his  influence; 
and  his  leaving  us  this  morning  shows  it  pretty  plainly, 

'^  Really,  Maria,"  said  her  mother,  '<  you  must  nttke 
up  your  mind  to  let  Milford  out  of  your  sight  occasional^ 
without  repining  or  murmuring :  it  is  but  right  to  80001* 
torn  yourself  to  occasional  separations." 

''  I  see  no  occasion,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Maria,  ^'  to 
^rment  myself  by  studying  that  which  I  never  mean  to 
practise." 

^'  Alas !  child,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  *^  so  thought  I 
once.  Marriage  has  been  to  me  a  severe  lesson.  I  hop 
you  may  soon  commence  your  career  as  a  wife  with  better 


success." 


**  Soon,"  said  her  daughter,  •*  soon ! — ^what  then  is  my 
father  likely  to  return  soon  ?" 

"  Sooner,  perhaps,"  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  than 
either  you  or  Milford  anticipate." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  the  sweet  girl,  "  and  shall  I  see  my 
father,  hang  on  his  neck,\ieac\L\m  csi5\TCifc  OdMl  %svd  bless 
me  ?  but  no,"  continued  s\ie  ^otxo^lviJ^i>  ''^V'ii  ^^^Mk 
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know  me'— I  Iiad  foi^otteiiy  he  has  not  seen  me  since  I 
was  an  infant" 

^  Mrs.  Rosemore  perceiyed  that  she  had  agitated  her 
Auighter's  fedings  scHnewhat  more  powerfully  than  she 
mtended,  and  said  more  than  either  she  was  justified  iti 
saying,  or  than  it  was  prudent  at  this  juncture  to  say. 
She  took  fc«r  child's  handy  and  entreated  her  to  command 
Kerself,  and  wait  patiently  the  development  of  circum* 
tIaiioeSy  in  which  it  was  true  she  was  deeply  interested; 
bot  upon  which  her  solicitude,  while  it  nught  impair  her 
health,  could  have  no  effect  whatever. 
•  **  Tell  me,  tell  me  only,"  sobbed  Maria,  "what  those 
circumstances  are  V 
'    **  Seen^  my  love,"  answered  her  mother. 

*^From  me  who  never  had  a  confidant  but  you?" 
said  Maria. 

'    ^*  Hush,  hush !"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  some  one  is 
coming ;  run  into  your  room  and  hide  those  tears." 

'*  YoUf  dearest  mother,  can  bid  them  cease  to  flow," 
mid  the  weeping  girl ;  but  her  dearest  mother  was  in  the 
mesent  instance  resolved  to  dismiss  the  subject  without 
idrther  explanation ;  and,  hurrying  away  her  child,  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  visiter,  who,  by  his  triple  knock  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  chamber  door,  she  concluded  to  be  her 
correct  and  honest  landlord,  Matthew  Grojan;  nor  was 
she  wrong,  for  when  the  door  was  opened,  he  stood,  or 
•lather  bent  before  her. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  stepping  in  with  the  greatest 
jcantion,  and  speaking  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  '^  I  hope  I  am 
not  incorrect;"  here  he  shut  the  door  carefully  and 
"without  noise,  '*but,  I   have  a  word  for  your  private 


4i 


For  mine.  Sir  ?"  said  the  lady. 
Yes ;  excuse  the  strangeness  of  my  way,  I  can't  help 
that,"  said  mine  host ;  "  I — I  am  all  in  a  twitter.  I  have 
undertaken  to  bring  a  message  to  you.  Ma'am,  which  I 
would  not  have  done  for  all  the  world,  except  to  save  my 
bones,  for  I — I  don't  think  it  correct  by  no  meaxi^." 

*'Oh,  £e!  Mr.  Grojan,**  said  Mrs.  Rosemoie  ^dc\^\ 
'^/  am  sorry  to  bear  that. " 
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**  Well,  Ma*am,  you  must  know,"  said  Grojan,  "that 
there  is  a  Sir  Harry  Dartford  living  in  my  house." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  •*  and  what  of  him  T 

"  Don't  you  go  to  flurry  yourself,  Ma'am,"  said  Ma^ 
thew,  **  till  you  have  heard  : — he  wants  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance !" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  lady,  "  and  by  what  claim  ?" 

**  Claim  !"  repeated  Grojan ;  "Ah  !  I  see  you  don't 
know  Sir  Harry :  he  don't  stand  upon  trifles — ail  he  sai^i 
is,  that  as  you  don't  go  out  and  don't  ^visit  any  body,  and 
he  is  of  an  uncommon  domestic  turn  of  mind,  that — *' 

**  But  he  has  not  seen  me,  has  he  V  interrupted  the 
lady. 

**  I  believe  not,"  said  Grojan,  '^  but  that  makes  no  kind 
of  diflerence  to  him." 

<•  Is  he  married  V  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

**  Not  particularly.  Ma'am  ?"  said  Grojan,  "  a  pretty 
life  his  wife  would  lead  if  he  was." 

*'  Why  so  ?" 

**  Why  so.  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  "  why  he's  so  pas- 
sionate and  peppery,  there's  no  doing  nothing  whatsoefer 
with  him.  Nothing  but  the  certainty  of  getting  my 
bones  broken  this  morning,  as  I  said  before,  if  I  did  not 
do  as  he  desired,  would  have  made  me  come  with  such 
an  impudent  message ;  but  at  last  a  thought  came  in  my 
brains  all  at  once  that  I  would  bring  it,  because,  says  I 
to  myself,  says  I,  it  may  save  them  there  unfortunate,  in- 
nocent, people." 

'^Save!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  '^  mercy  on  us! 
is  he  going  to  eat  us,  Mr.  Grojan?" 

"Eat!"  said  Grojan,  "oh!  no,  Ma'am;  that's  not 
what  he  wants  to  do ;  but  between  ourselves,  Ma'am—it 
goes  no  further, — he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be.** 

**  Few  of  us  are,  Mr.  Grojan,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Rose* 
more. 

"You  don't   understand.  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan;  "I 

tell  you  he  is  a    rattlesnake.   Ma'am* — fascinates  the 

women,  and —  then  —  dotv'l  -^oxl  see>  Ma'am, —  Miss  i» 

somewhere  about  seventeen,  ox  ev^X^evxi  ^xA*— ^tslX.  '^^i* 

see  now,  Ma'am,  wtat  1  me^ixl'' 


;    **  Not  exactly,   I  confess,   Mr.  Grojan/'   said  Mrs. 
Rosemore. 

^  A  urordy  Ma'am,  from  idm  is  rum/'  dontiniied  his 
tulogist;  '^  maids,  wives,  or  widows,  all  the  same.  Do 
pray  take  my  advice.  Ma'am,  humble  and  distant  as  tlM 
direction  on  a  finger-post, — do  be  cautious." 

<<  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  the  lady,  ^  I  hare 
aa  much  faith  in  the  •regulation  of  my  mind,  and  the 
trtabiishment  of  my  principles,  that  I  should  like  to  see 
this  formidable  personage." 

''  Don't  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  earnestly,  ''Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  dear  Ma'am,  don't  ye  now." 

**  You  are  very  considerate,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

**  Only  correct.  Ma'am,"  replied  Grojan. 

"  Notwithstanding  which,  you  may  let  Sir  Harry  ua*. 
derstand  that  I  see  no  reason  for  interdicting  his  visits^ 
Imd  that  we  are  generally  at  home  at  coffee." 
,  "  Dear,  dear !"  cried,  absolutely  cried  the  landlord, "  a 
general  invitation !  Ma'am,  he's  called  the  lady-killer. 
Ma'am  the  three  Misses  Oliphant,  of  Oliphant-place  ift 
this  county,  were  all  in  love  with  him  at  once ;  he  was 
Miged  to  escape  in  the  middle  of  the  night  through  a 
window  over  the  laundry  to  get  out  of  their  way.  The 
consequence  of  this  disappointment  of  their  fond  hopes 
was,  that  the  youngest  daughter  went  mad,  the  second 
drowned  herself  in  a  pond  in  the  paddock,  and  the  eldest 
ran  away  with  the  younger  brother  of  a  rider  to  a  re* 
spectable  house  in  the  button  line ! 

''  Formidable  as  he  is,  I  have  given  my  answer,"  said 
Mrs.  Rosemore." 

.**  But,  Ma'am,  after  that,  Ma'am,"  contmued  Grojan, 
**  when  the  whole  family  followed  him  up  for  satisfaction, 
he  shot  the  eldest  son  through  the  body  in  a  duel,  kicked 
his  brother  down  stairs,  and  prosecuted  the  father  for 
defamation  in  propagating  the  story  in  the  neighbour^*' 
hood." 

•*  I  am  not  to  be  shaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore >  viha 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  the  most  atdenl  4.esvtt  \.Q\ife 
acquainted  with  the  gallant  Baronet. 

'* Shaken,  Ma'am  V  said  Grojan.  "  OYi\dotfV.\>^^^x^*^i 

SECOND  8£BIES»  2^ 
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Ma'am,  I  hope  nobody  will  attempt  such  a  thing  as  that 
in  my  house !'' 

'^  I  mean/'  said  the  lady,  *'  that  you  may  say  we  are 
always  at  home,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  quite  in 
the  family  way." 

" In  the  family  way, — ah !*'  said  Grojan,  "in  the 
fieunily  way,  indeed  !  Well  yon  won't  be  angry,  Ma'am, 
with  what  I  have  said :  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  yon 
every  thing  I  knew ;  however,  that's  all  over ;  I'll  let  him 
know.  Ma'am, — I  have  done. 

Saying  which  he  bowed  and  quitted  the  apartment, 
not  greatly  satisfied  with  what  he  considered  Mrs.  Rose- 
more's  incorrect  reply  to  Sir  Harry's  most  incorrect  ad- 
dress, and  little  better  pleased  at  hearing  both  Mn. 
Rosemoreand  her  daughter  laughing  heartily  as  he  passed 
the  young  lady's  door,  as  he  concluded,  at  his  expense. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  were /^aroenue^,  after  all," 
aaid  the  wounded  landlord,  as  he  descended  the  stairs: 
resolved  in  his  own  mind  upon  another  important  mea- 
sure, by  which  he  thought  he  could  stifle  the  acquaintance 
in  its  birth  ;  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of 
ejecting  Sir  Hany  from  his  apartments.  He  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  and  did  not  exactly  see  how  it  was  to 
be  effected,  because  he  knew  quite  enough  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  tenant,  to  be  convinced  that  none  of  the  little 
ordinary  stratagems  of  ill-treatment  or  inattention  would 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  enemy. 

That  he  should,  in  carrying  his  point,  lose  an  excellent 
customer,  troubled  him  but  little,  when  profit  came  to  be 
put  into  the  opposite  scale  to  correctness  and  propriety; 
and  ruminating  upon  all  these  matters,  he  proceeded  to 
the  gallant  Baronet's  chamber,  mourning  deeply  and  bit- 
terly throughout  his  journey  thither,  upon  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  the  spread  of  vice,  and  the  levity  of  the 
female  character. 
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CHAPTER  III» 

How8oe*er  the  libertine  may  roTe^ 
And  fmitless  tread  the  rounds  of  guilty  Io7e» 
In  the  soft  rage  of  joys  without  controul. 
Secret  remorse  shall  once  reproach  his  sool* 

FrOwds. 

iD  Mr.  Matthew  Groj an  been  one  of  those  ^'ined<« 
:  and  making  "  persons^  frequently  to  be  met  with  iq 
pherc  of  life  wherein  he  moved,  it  is  extremely  pro-* 
i,  that  instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  Sir  Harry 
ford's  apartment,  with  intelligence  of  the  successful 

of  his  mission  to  Mrs.  Rosemore,  he;  would  have 
ht  out  the  anxious  Lady  Almeria,  in  order  to  en- 
en  her  Ladyship  a  little  with  respect  to  the  con- 

of  her  son's  favourite ;  for  it  must  be  owned, 
Groj  an  was  considerably  staggered  by  the  readiness 
h  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  evinced  to  receive  into  her 
istic  circle  and  the  society  of  her  daughter,  a  pro- 
d  libertine,  of  whom  she  had  already  gathered 
gh  from  her  intended  son-in-law  to  regret  even  his 
lacy  with  him,  and  whose  name  Maria  never  heard 
)ut  an  involuntary  sensation  of  horror  and  alarm. 
»  say  truth,  the  appearance  was  surprising,  and 
led  with  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  the  mother  and 
hter,  which  I  have  before  noticed,  created  in  the 
.  of  the  nicely  delicate  and  sensitive  landlord,  a  feel- 
nore  closely  resembling  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
jctf  than  had  ever  existed  in  nis  mind  when  thinkbg 
le  subject  before.  Resolving,  however,  neither  to 
or  hear  any  thing  which  was  going  forward,  and  re- 
ng  that  he  had  even  violated  his  constitutional  neu- 
y  by  giving  Mrs.  Rosemore  the  advice  and  warning 
Sir  Harry's  character,  which  he  had  so  decidedly  re* 

k2 
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jectedy  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  formidable 
Baronet  lay  half  extended  on  a  sofa,  takmg  his  breakfast. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  gallant  hero,  "  well,  Mr.  Gro- 
jan,  what  news  from  the  fair  ?" 

"  Fair,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Matthew  ;  **  there's  no 
fair  hereabouts,  as  I  know  of." 

"  Phsa !  dunce !"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  what  tidings  of 
the  ladies  ? — do  they  permit  me  to  kiss  their  hands  ?" 

"  Hands  !**  repeated  Grojan,  throwing  his  eyes  up- 
wards ;  *^  the  Lord  knows  what  they'll  permit  you  to  do- 
strange  to  say  the  old  lady " 

"  Old  lady !"  cried  the  Baronet ;  "  and  have  you  found 
me  an  old  lady  ? — the  philosopher's  stone  wouldn't  be  a 
greater  rarity.  In  these  days,  age  is  like  air— everybody 
feels  it,  but  nobody  sees  it." 

"  They  do  look  uncommon  well,  that's  the  truth,"  said 
Grojan ;  **  particularly  down  in  this  part  of  the  country.** 

**  True ;  beit  proceed  with  the  ladies  now  in  hand,  if 
you  please,'  said  Sir  Harry  ;  "the  elder  lady  of  the  two.** 
-  "  Well,  then,  the  elder  lady  of  the  two,  vastly  to  my 
surprise,"  said  Grojan,  "  seems  perfectly  inclined  to  ad- 
mit your  visits." 

^  Your  surprise  !  Mr.  Grojan,"  cried  Sir  Harry  :  "  she 
would  have  surprised  me  infinitely  more  had  she  interdicted 
them.  What,  my  sanctified  honesty !  ladies  living  at  an 
hotel  knowing  nobody,  going  out  only  atowMi^t,  re- 
ceiving exclusively  the  visits  of  a  young  man,  with  whose 
family  they  are  not  even  acquainted,  and  who  has  evi- 
dently followed  them  hither  for  no  other  earthly  purpose 
than  to  flirt  and  philander.  The  story  is  as  plain  as  noon** 
day.  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  things  in  my  time,  Mr 
Grojan." 

"  Have  you,  Sir  Harry  ?"  said  Grojan,  with  the  most 
exquisite  simplicity  :  '*  then  why  do  you  want  to  see  any 
more  ?" 

'    **  I  must  not  however,   withhold  my  commendatiott,'' 

continued  the  Baronet,  without  in  the  smallest  degree  a^ 

tending  to  the  amiable  remonstrance  of  his  sinj^e-mindod 

host,  **  for  your  exp^dVuon  m  V)ck&  Tkfi^^oa^ffisiu    Were  J 
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at  the  helm  of  sSaiis;  I  would  mark  my  feelings  by  giring 
you  the  first  vacant  red  riband."  ' 

**  Ah  !*'  said  Grojan,  totally  innocent  of  the  nature  of 
the  compliment,  and  involuntarily  running  his  eye  ovet 
the  iHToad  silk  bell-pulls  of  that  attractive  colour,  with 
-which  the  room  was  decorated,  **  she  asked  me  if  you  were 
married?" 

*'Well/' 

"  And  I  said,  no." 
.    *«  Excellent  envoy !"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  why  you  pos- 
sess every  earthly  quality  for  diplomacy,  and  can  fib—'*  ■ 

"  Fib !"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  why  you  are  not  married^ 
Sir  Harry,  are  you  V 

"  I  bdieve  so,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Sir  Harry.  ' 

**  Hadn't  I  better  just  step  and  tell  them  so,"  said  the 
landlord ;  "  it  will  be  so  correct  ?" 
.  **  I  rather  think,"  said  Sir  Harry,  more  seriously  thad 
Ibe  was  wont  to  say  most  things,  *'  that  the  respectable 
tides  of  father  and  husband  might  as  well  be  kept  in  the 
back-ground  upon  the  present  occasion." 

^^But,  dear  me,"  said  Grojan,  who  recollected  what 
Lady  Almeria  had  said  about  Sir  Harry's  wife,  and  her 
being  a  milk-and-water  woman,  none  of  which,  such  was 
his  opinion  of  her  ladyship,  he  at  the  time  believed,  '^  dea^ 
me.  Sir  Harry,  where  is  my  Lady  ?" 

**  There,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Dartford,  "  you  puzzle  me  J 
that  she  is  alive  I  know,  as  my  yearly  accounts  can  certify; 
I  have  lived  much  abroad ;   I  fancied  she  neglected  me : 
Ae  never  wrote  to  me :  thai  perhaps  might  be  accounteq 
for,  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not  know  exactly  where  I 
was.     I  never  wrote  to  her — I  never  knew  exactly  where 
0ke  was:  we  were  married  mere  boy  and  girl,  without  it 
will  of  our  own,  merely  because  her  father's  property 
joined  tny  father's.      I  got  tired  of  my  chain,  and,  lik^ 
an  ungracious  ape,  broke  it :   the  affair  has  now  rested 
so  long  upon  these  terms,  that  as  I  im£^ne  it  consi- 
derably beneath  my  dignity  to  cry  peccatn,  \)cke  Oci*^XkC«^ 
axe,  that  we  shall  never  meet  again*    I  {ee\  \):iaX\  sYvouMb 
te  happy  if  I  could  once  condescend  to  an  eTL^'a»aSil\o\v^ 
but  I  feel,  above  all,  that  this  is  not  the  time  \o  d\^e\3L^^^ 
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subject,  and  therefore  away  with  it ;  cast  sorrow  behind 
va,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  any  fresh  visiters  to-day?" 

The  varying  expression  of  Grojan's  countenance  during 
the  recital  of  this  brief  chronicle  of  events,  is  indescrib' 
able ;  the  Listonian  changes  that  every  feature  underwent, 
and  the  resolute  gravity  with  which  he  wound  himself  up 
to  speak  at  its  conclusion,  would  have  been  irresistible  to 
a  bystander ;  at  length  screwing  his  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing-place,  he  said : 

"  I  have  more  visiters,  Sir  Harry,  than  I  have  room  for, 
till  to-morrow." 

"  Why  to-morrow  ?"  asked  Dartford. 

"  Because,"  answered  Grojan,  "  because — your  rooms 
will  be  vacant  then,  Sir  Harry." 

^*  Mine !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Baronet. 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  said  Groian,  in  a  supplicating  tone; 
**but — indeed — I'm  prompted  to  it  by  my  conscience; 
I  must  entreat  you  to  quit  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Sir 
Harry." 

^  Quit  I"  cried  Sir  Harry :  "  I  am  as  firmly  fixed  m 
your  house  as  my  green  friend,  Achilles,  in  the  Park,  is 
on  his  pedestal."  , 

*^  If  you  stay,  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  landlord  piteously, 
**  every  body  else  will  go." 

"  That  will  be  extremely  agreeable,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
'^  for  in  that  case  I  shall  have  the  more  room  for  my 
operations." 

"  Sir  Harry,"  said  Grojan,  affected  almost  to  teats, 
*♦  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  have  an  agent 
here." 

"  Hang  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  1".  ex- 
claimed Sir  Harry,  to  the  infinite  horror  of  his  companion. 
'^  I  hate  cant  and  pretension  wherever  I  find  them,  and 
cannot  choose  but  sneer  at  the  virtue  which  fines  a  poor 
woman  for  selling  apples  on  a  Sunday,  and  winks  at  die 
commission  of  all  sorts  of  mercantile  cheating,  every  other 
day  in  the  week.  You  have  heard  of  straining  at  gnats 
and  swallowing  cameU.l  sw^^o^^,"^x.Q;\c>\^xv» 

**  Sivallowing  a  cameW"  ^^\Ql  \)cL'fe  ^%Xft\!L>^^^\^^sSissA.< 
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''  Never,  in  common  life.  Sir ;  and  if  I  bad,  that  woald  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  staying  here." 

**  Dpn't  worry  me,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  with  your  imper- 
tinence about  staying  or  going ;  I  shall  stay  here  exactly 
a3  long  as  I  please,  and  go  away  when  I  please." 

"Don't  talk  so  loud,  Sir,"  said  Grojan,  you  are  so 
irritable." 

.  "Irritable!"  replied  Sir  Harry;  " I— irritable— that's 
capital.  Had  I  been  irritable,  Sir,  I  should  have  kicked 
you  out  of  the  room  at  least  five  minutes  ago." 

"Then  I  must  tell  you.  Sir  Harry,  if  you  had,"  said 
Matthew,  "  it  would  have  been  extremely  incorrect ;  but 
I  repeat — it  is  not  to  me  personally,  but  every  body— • 
these  duels — " 

"  What  are  my  affairs  of  honour  to  you  ?"  said  the  Ba- 
ronet. "  Who  made  you  a  judge  of  such  matters  ?  Am  I 
to  suffer  my  conduct  to  be  arraigned  by  a  fellow  who 
keeps  an  inn  ? 

"Hotel,"  interrupted  Grojan,  "  Imperial  Hotel,  if  you 
please,  Sir  Harry." 

"  Imperial  devil!" 

"Oh, dear !  no.  Sir  Harry — pray  don't — " 

**  Would  you  have  me.  Sir,  when  a  puppy  is  insolent, 
ring  the  bell,  and  desire  you  to  fight  him  for  me  ?"  • 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Grojan,  "  that  would  be  more  in- 
correct still." 

"  And  talking  of  that,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  blood 
once  heated,  soon  began  to  boil,  '<  I  wonder  where  that 
youthful  hero  Mr.  Milford  has  hid  himself." 

*'  Mr.  Milford !  Sir  Harry,"  said  Grojan,  "  don't  be 
angry  about  that — that's  me — I  did  it." 

"Did  what?" 

"  Why  I  thought  you  wanted  to  quarrel,  and  perhaps 
fight,  and  when  he  came  and  inquired  for  you  about  an 
hour  ago,  I  told  him  you  were  not  at  home." 

"  Why,  you  Marplot,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you  are  a  per- 
fect Touche  d,  tout*' 

**rm   sure  I  don't  know  what  that   me^XL^^^    ^fis^ 
Grojan, 
^'Do  you  see  the  mischief  you  Viave  dotLe*^''  ««A^^ 
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Hwrj :  **  here  I  make  an  appointment  with  a  man  for  aA 
honourable  meeting,  and  then  go  out/* 

'*  That's  just  what  you  always  do/'  said  Grojan. 

'^  None  of  your  abmird  buffoonery/'  said  Sir  Harry. 

''  Tliere's  a  word  I"  said  Grojan,  raising  his  eye  again  to 
die  ceiling :  *^  how  lucky  it  is,  that  Fm  not  a  gentleman." 

At  this  juncture,  to  fulfil  a  somewhat  homely  proveiH 
which  implies  that  persons  spoken  of,  generally  a^^pear, 
Mr.  Milford,  who  had  heard  Sir  Harry's  voice,  elerated 
as  it  was,  in  anger,  as  he  passed  through  the  passage^ 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  and  presented  him- 
self to  the  eyes  of  the  irritated  Baronet,  who  instanitv 
•changing  his  tone  from  that  of  indignant  rage  to  cool  ana 
calm  indifference,  apologised  to  his  visiter  for  the  absuri 
conduct  of  the  landlord  in  denying  him  admission  when 
he  called  before,  to  which  denial  he  begged  to  assure  hiA 
he  was  not  a  party. 

Milford  received  the  explanation  with  an  eqnal  show  of 
indifference  and  constrained  civility ;  for  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  had,  in  fact,  gone  much  further  than  the  ladie% 
or  even  the  landlord  suspected. 

As  for  Grojan,  his  absence  was  speedily  desired ;  and  he 
withdrew  looking  at  Milford  with  an  expression,  such  as 
would  have  characterized  his  countenance  upon  seeing  t 
lamb  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle-Hso  ^at  was  his  horror  of 
the  pugnacity  and  desperation  of  his  unwelcome  g^est* 

No  sooner  had  he  closed  the  door  upon  the  pitt^  cham- 
pions, than  Sir  Harry,  assuming  that  warm  and  cordial 
manner  which  he  found  to  be  irresistible,  approached  hi^ 
young  antagonist,  who  stood  erect  and  sullen  nearer  the 
window. 

"  Mr.  Milford,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  am  told  by  the 
humble  monitor  who  has  just  left  us,  that  my  character  in 
this  place,  and  I  therefore  presume  elsewhere,  has  obtained 
a  reputation  for  rashness  and  ferocity  rather  than  for  cool* 
ness  or  timidity ;  it  has  been,  as  perhaps,  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit,  too  well  established  in  the  field  to  9i» 
tail  of  suspicion.*' 

'^  Your  greatest  enemy  cannot  deny  it,"  replied  MiUbrd; 
**  Then  Milford,"  said  Sit  Harry^  *'  you  will  not  per- 
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kiM  tittrilmte  to  an  ill  motive  a  desire  which,  I  confess,  I 
feel,  to  postpone  any  serions  meeting  between  us,  whick 
you  may  ha^e  to  propose  upon  the  unpleasant  business  of 
yesterday  evening,  until  to-morrow  morning/' 

Milfora  appeared  surprised  at  the  suggestion  of  what 
appeared  a  needless  and  unusual  delay  in  settling  the 
.  aJnir,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  its  immeidiate  conclusion. 

**  Ab  you  will,''  said  the  Baronet,  gaily ;  **  you  are  a 
yoiuiger  man  than  I  am,  and  I  could  have  wished  before 
jot  engage  in  an  affair  where  there  must  be  as  much  risk 
^to  you  as  to  myself,  that  you  were  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  view  of  the  characters  of  the  ladies  to  whom 
we  referred  last  night,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  our  pre* 
lent  unpleasant  interview." 

**  Allow  me  in  limine  to  observe,"  said  Milford,  **  that 
a  renewal  of  last  night's  discussion  is  as  impleasant  as  it 
18  unnecessary." 

"  That  it  would  be  both,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "  were  it 
-discussion  only,  I  most  readily  admit ;  but  were  I  to  sub- 
stitute fact  for  argument,  and  make  the  case,  matter  of 
kistory  rather  than  of  speculation,  perhaps  you  might  your- 
•elf  be  induced  to  alter  your  opinion,  and  thus  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  further  hostility.'' 

♦*  Were  you  to  do  so  successfully.  Sir  Harry,"  said  Mil- 
find,  *'  I  might  indeed  alter  my  opinion  as  you  say,  but 
that  yon  ever  can  do  so,  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt,  as 
much  as  I  must  doubt  the  possibility  that  any  fact  known 
to  fou  can  be  connected  with  the  persons  in  question." 

. "  Why,  now,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry,  his  counte- 
nance glowing  with  the  audacious  smile  of  certain  con* 
qnest ;  **  what  would  you  think  of  a  grave  matronly  lady, 
^le  guardian  of  a  young  and  lovely  daughter,  who  made 
no  scruple  of  admitting  (introduced  to  her  notice  by  the 
landlord  of  an  inn,  at  his  own  request)  the  visits  of  a  gay, 
impudent,  unprincipled  Baronet,  with  a  tolerably  bad  cha- 
racter, whose  only  claim  to  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
&vour,  was  a  casual  residence  under  the  same  roof  with 
her?" 

"Why,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milford,  "  were  the  case  pos- 
sible, I  should  say  that  the  lady^  who  so  conducA£A.\i^t%^ 
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wai  one  of  that  sort  of  persons  whence  libertines  dei 
their  opinion  of  women  generally/' 

^'Tbat  the  case  is  possible,*'  said  Sir  Harry, /'I 
perhaps  convince  you  by  assuring  you  upon  my  ho 
that  it  has  actually  occurred ;  and,  as  for  the  sort  of 
flons  whence  libertines  deduce  their  opinions  of  wo 
generally,  I  need  only  add  that  the  heroine  of  the  pn 
affair  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  exemplary ) 
in  defence  of  whose  propriety  and  virtue  you  are  oi 
eve  of  shooting  me  through  the  body,  and  I — I,  Mr*, 
ford,  the  impudent  Baronet,  with  the  bad  charactei 
whom  she  has  sent  the  invitation.*' 

**  Impossible !  Sir  Harry,"  said  Milford. 

"  True,  by  mine  honour,  Sir,*'  said  Sir  Harry.     " 
you  believe  the  thing  if  you  see  it  ?" 

"  No  !  Sir  Harry." 

"  Not  with  ocular  proof?" 

**  No  !  I  would  not  trust  even  my  eyes." 

"  What  an  invaluable  husband/'  said  Sir  Harry,  ** 
would  make  in  some  families !" 

''  Sir,  said  Milford,  sternly,  ''  allow  me  to  ask  i 
you  propose  by  this  continued  insult  ?  for  insult  I  i 
consider  it." 

<<  No  such  thing,"  said  Sir  Harry :  if  I  did  not  i 
your  high  spirit,  and  esteem  your  numerous  exce 
qualities,  I  should  not  labour,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
life,  to  cure  you  of  your  blindness.  We  will  meet 
evening  at  Mrs.  Rosemore's,  Mr.  Milford^-we'll  ha 
little  music,  H.  Milford — I  must  make  the  girl  sm( 
me— eh  !" 

Milford's  patience  at  this  moment  was  nearlj 
hausted.  As  for  doubting  the  propriety  and  exceU 
of  Mrs.  Rosemore,  or  the  purity  and  innocence  ol 
daughter,  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  the  ardentlj 
tached  young  man ;  and  he  warmly  declared  his  a 
mination  not  to  endure  the  continuance  of  a  scene 
culated  only  to  increase  his  irritation,  and  perhaps  i 
him  into  some  act  of  desperation,  when  the  door  ol 
apartment  opened,  and  again  presented  Mr.  Groj 
£gure  to  their  view. 
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■*«ni  thw  instant  go/'  said  Milford,  "to Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  and " 

**  They  are  out,  for  a  wonder,"  said  Grojan ;  "  and  out 
Mthout  yew.  Sir,  and  that's  what  I  have  come  about; 
Tbe  ladies  have  left  their  compliments  to  youj  Sir  Harry, 
ted  say  they  shall  be  at  home  at  coffee  this  evening,  if 
jou'are  disengi^d." 

^*  There !  Milford,''  exclaimed  Sir  Harry,  triumphantly 
— "  there ! — am  I  a  braggart,  now  ?  This  is  the  fact  which 
you  wouldn't  believe,  even  with  ocular  proof." 

Milford  turned  deadly  pale;  he  was  abashed,  con- 
founded,  beaten.  He  appealed  to  Grojan,  whether  the 
whole  was  not  a  conspiracy  to  annoy  him,  got  up  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Harry,  whose  previous  inter- 
view with  his  host  certainly  gave  an  air  of  probability  to 
the  supposition.  His  satisfaction,  however,  was  any  thing 
but  complete,  when  Grojan  not  only  denied  the  jest  of 
the  thing,  but  proceeded  in  his  grave,  plain,  straight- 
forward way,  to  relate  all  that  had  occurred  with  the 
utmost  precision. 

It  was  evident  that  .Sir  Harry  had  by  no  means  ex- 
ceeded the  truth,  nor  embellished  the  history  in  any  par- 
ticular, and  Milford's  surprise  was  unbounded.  That 
conduct  so  uniformly  excellent  as  Mrs.  Rosemore's  had 
ever  been  in  his  presence,  should  have  been  so  hypocri- 
tically assumed,  and  continuously  maintained  throughout 
his  lengthened  intercourse  with  them,  seemed  almost  im- 
possible ;  but  it  was  also  impossible  to  doubt  or  qualify 
her  behaviour,  in  absolutely  inviting  to  her  society  a 
man  of  whom  she  had  so  freely  expressed  her  opinion, 
And  whose  name  never  was  mentioned  in  her  presence 
without  exciting  visible  emotion.    . 

"  I  told  you  so  yesterday,  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry, 
^*  and  I  tell  you  so  again  to-day  ;  they  are  all  alike  :  these 
people  know  you  are  rich,  well  bom,  and  of  good  con- 
nexions ;  the  prudent  gentlewoman,  who,  if  ever  she  has 
keen  married,  is  the  widow  of  some  bankrupt  pin-maker 
in  Little  Britain,  wishes  to  settle  her  daughter.  They  are 
charmed   to  see  you,    you  are  delighted    with    them. 
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Ifainma  reads  poetry.  Miss  sings — ^yoa  lof e  muu 
talks  —you  listen,  coffee  comes — ^more  musicy  more  si 
9X>re  tsiking,  more  listening,  and  the  erening  winds 
with  a  walk  by  moonlight,  and  a  parting  squeeze  of 
hand.     Why  the  thing  is  plain,  clear,  evident.     You 
in  with  them  at  a  watering-place,  they  interest  you 
law-suits  which  never  were  commenced,  preach 
patronage  they  never  possessed,  and  are  in  fact  a  coo 
of  the  merest  adventurers  upon  earth/' 

'^  Indeed !  and  that  is  your  opinion  of  them," 
Milibrd,  in  a  tone  which  declared  his  spirit  to  be  bi 
•Bd  his  conviction  of  the  purity  of  his  friends  dread: 
shaken. 

**  I  tdl  you  what,"  said  Sir  Harry,  whose  gaiety 
to  increase  proportionably  to  Milford's  depression  ; 
am  not  vain."  IP 

Here  Grojan,  who  had  not  yet  left  the  apartmeilip 
groaned  audibly.  P 

**  But  I  know  my  caliber — ^I  mav  in  all  fairness  be  ae>|^ 
counted  an  average  man — ^what  will  you  bet  me,  Milfoid^l^ 
that  before  supper-time  I  don't  entirely  supphmt  yon  is  ^ 
the  affections  of  your  dowdy  Dulcinea? — upon  my  ho^ 
nour,  merely  to  oblige  you." 

**  Upon  my  word.  Sir  Harry,  you  are  beyond  measure 
kind  and  considerate,"  said  Milford,  with  a  bitterness  of 
tone  which  clearly  indicated  his  opinion  of  the  amount  of 
his  obligation  to  the  Baronet  ror  the  trouble  he  had 
already  taken  to  undeceive  him ;  ''  and  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  bring  about  so  very  agreeable  an  ^c/atrct sie- 
m^ent  V 

**  By  the  operation  of  a  simple  hillet-douxy  my  inte^ 
resting  novice,"  said  Sir  Harry,  ^*  which  shall  be  cod^ 
feyed  to  its  destination  by  mine  host  of  the  Crarter." 

•*  Garter !"  said  Grojan.  "  Me  '.—Imperial  Hotel  M 
Not  me.  Sir; — I  don't  understand  any  thing  about  Bt/^ 
doing,** 

**  You  would  lose  your  bet,  Sir  Harry,*'  said  MiUbi^ 
**  stake  what  you  might." 

**  That  is  my  affair,"  answered  Sir  Harry. 
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<'  I'll  go  farther/'  said  Mflford,  irritated  at  the  perfect 
tonchalance  of  his  experienced  antagonist,— '^  I  defy  you 
o  succeed.'' 

**  That  is  a  challenge,''  cried  the  Baronet,  ^^  I  am  too 
liappy  to  accept." 

^^  You  must  be  beaten  in  the  combat/'  said  Milford. 
■    *'  Oh,  dearee  me  !*'  said  Grojan,  who,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  had  hot  the  smallest  notion  of  figures  of  speech, 
f^  I  can't  allow  no  beating  here,  Mr.  Milford,  it  woidd  not 
oe  by  any  means  correct." 

u  "  Fear  not,  Grojan,"  cried  Sir  Harry,  "  it  is  only  in 
^ve's  tournaments  we  tilt,  and  there  I  flatter  myself  I 
Ifihall  be  victorious." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Milford,  not  that  he  felt  quite  con- 
l^ent  at  the  same  moment. 

^.  *;  Oh  Milford  !"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you  little  know  the 
peril  that  lies  in  the  flatterer's  tongue ;  or  rather  I  should 
say,  in  his  manner; — those  nameless  assiduities,  that 
]iratchful  interest,  that  accumulation  of  practical  nothings, 
which  amount  to  something  in  the  end.  Implicit  devo- 
tion, enlivened  by  easy  assurance,  relieved  by  the  fami- 
liarities of  friendship,  and  the  dash  of  wit  mixed  with  a 
little  mischievous  satire  levelled  at  the  lady's  rivals,—- 
these,  backed  by  a  reputation  for  just  so  much  liber- 
tinism as  the  girl  thinks  she  has  power  and  influence  to 
ireclaim,  carry  all  before  them." 

Saying  which,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  Milford, 
the  Baronet  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  pro- 
peeded  to  pen  a  note  to  Miss  Rosemore. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled  feelings  which 
-agitated  Milford's  heart  at  this  moment ;  to  have  all  the 
admiration  and  affection  which  he  had  so  long  felt  for  a 
^ing  he  thought  his  own,  dissipated  and  destroyed  upon 
evidence  as  clearly  damnatory  as  ever  was  adduced — to 
see  the  professed  libertine,  from  whose  advances,  even  in 
idea,  his  beloved  had  apparently  shrunk  with  horror  and 
^affright,  absolutely  addressing  himself  to  her  in  a  letter,— to 
see  that  professed  libertine  in  his  true  colours,  in  the  glory 
pf  his  vilianous  pursuit,  the  spoiler  of  innocence,  sneering 
^t  the  intended  viqtim  of  his  systematic  depravity  )~\k<^ 
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careless  impudence  of  his  manner,  the  general  character 
of  his  conversation,  his  entire  self-confidence,  and»  moiC 
of  all,  his  unopposed  appeal  to  her,  for  whom  ao  how 
before  Milford  had  been  prepared  to  die,  but  whom  h^ 
could  no  longer  vindicate  or  defend  against  imputationf 
arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  herself  and  her  mother ;  sH 
combined  to  irritate,  madden,  and  mortify  the  unhappf 
young  man. 

Grojan,  who  at  first  was  extremely  well  pleased  to  fiad 
his  young  guest  alive  and  well  and  agreeing  to  an  ami- 
cable contention  with  Sir  Harry,  now  began  serioaslyto 
consider  the  new  arrangement  with  a  view  of  ascertahiiog 
its  correctness,  and  how  far  he  might  be  justified  m 
contributing  to  its  consummation.  There  was  some- 
thing too  like  participation,  —  something  too  like  par* 
tiality  and  a  lending  himself  to  Sir  Harry's  cause  ia 
taking  the  letter  when  written,  to  satisfy  the  scroplai 
of  his  tender  conscience ;  still  he  felt  internally  sucii  a 
desire  to  baffle  that  ardent  persoaage,  such  a  wish  l9 
frustrate  his  designs,  and  forward  those  of  Milford,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  mandates  of  his  Lady  mother,  tbil 
he  at  once  resolved  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  billet  in  order 
that  he  might  in  some  degree  describe  the  circumstaneei 
under  which  it  had  been  written,  and  put  his  fair  gueilB 
once  more  upon  their  guard  ; — a  measure  which  he  mi 
perfectly  convinced  was  the  only  one  likely  to  save  then 
from  the  fangs  of  the  dragon. 

"  Now,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  having  written  this  choies 
morceaUf  permit  me  to  read  it  for  your  satisfaction,  Mr* 
Milford.'' 

Milford,  who  appeared  like  a  culprit  at  the  place  of 
execution,  perfectly  resigned  to  a  fate  from  which  he  saw 
no  escape,  answered  by  an  inclination  of  the  bead,  whidi 
he  intended  to  pass  for  a  dignified  mark  of  consent. 

**  *  Madam  !* " — said  the  Baronet,  beginning  to  read^ 
•*  that  I  flatter  myself  is  respectful  in  the  outset?*' 

*•  Perfectly  correct,"  said  Grojan,  who  was  rather  rf 
opinion  that  it  was  for  his  satisfaction  (as  he  was  to  be 
the  bearer  of  it)  that  the  gallant  Baronet  was  about  ta 
communicate  the  contents  of  the  note.    His  approbiatioD^ 
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lio^ever,  caused  a  roar  of  laughter  from  Sir  Harry,  who 
was  not  conscious  of  his  presence. 

**  *  Madam/  "  continued  he,  so  soon  as  he  had  col- 
lected a  sufficient  stock  of  gravity  to  pursue  his  task  :•—« 
**  *  It  would  be  unfair  to  solicit  the  favour  of  an  intro- 
duction without  something  like  an  explanation  calculated 
ft>  palliate  the  apparent  boldness  of  such  a  request.  I 
have  seen  you  once ;  need  I  say  more  to  prove  how  ear- 
Mstly  I  desire  to  see  you  again  V  That,  by  the  way,*' 
observed  Sir  Harry,  **  is  poetical  licence :  I  have  never 
even  glanced  my  eye  over  the  flounce  of  her  petticoat." 
.  **  Oh !  pray  take  your  own  course,  Sir  Harry,"  said 
Milford. 

"  *  My  rank,'  "  continued  the  Baronet,  "  '  speaks  for 
itself;  with  that  rank  my  fortune  is  commensurate,  and 
filter  this  distinct  avowal  of  my  feelings,  perhaps  the 
fim>ur  of  five  minutes*  conversation — ' " 
■  *•  What !"  exclaimed  Milford,  "  an  interview  with  Miss 
Itosemore  alone !" 

.  **  To  be  sure,"  said  Dartford.  *'  Secure  in  her  excel- 
lence what  have  you  to  fear  ?  Besides,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  I  should  immediately  proclaim  the  object  which 
has  attracted  me ;  the  coffee  proceeding  might  render  the 
thing  equivocal,  but  the  tite-d'tite  if  granted,  settles  the 
afiair  more  speedily.'^  And  he  continued  muttering 
ttnd  folding  up  the  note  with  the  most  perfect  coolness ; 
having  concluded  which  operation  he  delivered  it  into 
Mr.  Grojan's  hand,  desiring  him  to  watch  his  opportunity 
and  convey  it  into  Miss  Rosemore's  possession  at  the  first 
suitable  moment. 

•*  Will  that  be  quite  correct  ?"  said  Grojan,  holding  the 
note  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  as  if  it  had  been 
animated  and  had  the  power  of  inflicting  a  wound. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  **  in  love  and  literature, 
mystery  is  half  the  battle." 

Grojan  looked  doubtingly  at  Milford,  as  if  waiting  for 
his  authority  to  this  act. 

Milford  saw  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
strange  and  odd  as  it  was,  it  moved  him  to  observe,  that 
he  did  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  pxvy^V^  \\iV^t- 
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yiewy  while  Sir  Harry  had  the  open  road  to  their  societ; 
fairly  before  him,  upon  their  own  inyitation, 

'*  She  won't  grant  it»"  said  Sir  Harry.  ^'  If  you  thin] 
she  will,  I  am  satisfied,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  afiair 
if  she  should,  the  interview  is  the  morgeau  piquant  of  tb 
adventure." 

"  I  really  am  so  completely  overcome,"  said  Milford 
<<by  your  intelligence,  and  Mrs.  Rosemore's  extraordi 
nary  and  unaccountable  conduct,  that  I  have  not  tb 
power  to  resist  a  measure,  which  if  not  successful,  cm 
only  be  construed  into  an  insult  offered  by  my  permissioii 
and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  destroys  my  hopes  of  happinei 
in  this  world  for  ever." 

'*  Better  have  your  hopes  destroyed  before  marriage, 
said  Sir  Harry,  ^^  than  disappointed  after.  Give  me  m 
way  this  time.  Let  me  illustrate  my  lecture  upon  hums 
nature  in  my  own  manner ;  and,  upon  honour,  no  COH 
inunication " 

**  Indeed,"  said  Milford,  "  I  have,  at  this  momcil 
no  intention  of  renewing  an  intercourse  with  such  net 
sons  as  their  conduct  proclaims  this  mother  and  daugnM 
to  be ;  and  as  this  will  be  the  deciding  proof—  " 

^*  In  short/'  said  Sir  Harry,  who  saw  that  he  hi 
brought  Milford  to  that  point  of  hesitation  at  which  it  i 
said  a  woman  is  lost,  and  at  which  a  man  generally  OQI 
cedes  a  disputed  point — ^'  you  agree  that  the  experima 
shall  be  made  ;  and  so,  Mr.  Grojan^  absent  yourself,  SB 
be  Stirring  in  your  message." 

Another  look  at  Milford  followed  this  mandate,  ta 
the  moment  the  landlord  perceived  the  assenting  expm 
uon  of  the  lover's  countenance,  he  disappeared  accordin 
to  orders,  congratulating  himself  as  he  went  along,  th 
he  was  bound  by  no  promise  to  secrecy ;  and  determim 
to  make  one  more  desperate  effort  to  save  the  innocea 
or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  take  such  measures  for  eiectii 
the  guilty,  as  became  the  master  of  the  Imperial  Hotel 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

If  she  Tesent  not  this,  I  giT«  ber  np— 

Nor' pride,  nor  dignity  of  mind  hath  she 

To  stand  and  calmly  bear  ih»  insnlts  of  her  enemy — 

What  means  it ! — ^Is  she  base,  or  rile        1 

Dixon. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  whatever  the  feelings  of 
tiie  animated  Baronet  might  have  been  at  this  particular 
juncture  of  my  narrative,  those  of  poor  Milford  were  of  the 
most  painful  and  agitating  nature. 

There  is  a  vulgar  proverb  much  in  use  amongst  the 
lower  classes,  and  which  it  seems  has  recently  been  acted 
upon,  in  right  earnest,  by  the  highest  civic  authority  in 
liondon,  which  says,  ''  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
Um."  The  justice  of  the  adage  might  have  been  fairly 
illustrated  in  the  effect  produced  upon  Milford,  by  Su: 
Harry's  observations  touching  the  Rosemores,  combined 
«s  they  were  with  the  extraordinary  proofs  of  misconduct 
-which  the  gallant  Baronet  had  so  strangely  contrived  to 
adduce  against  the  ladies  :  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
bad  prejudiced  Henry's  mind  as  powerfully  against  them 
at  the  present  moment,  as  common  report  had  previously 
prejudiced  him  agamst  Sir  Harry  himself. 

Love  cannot  exist  without  jealousy.  God  forbid  I  should 
insinuate  such  a  doctrine  concerning  married  love.  The 
love  of  lovers  can  no  more  subsist  without  jealousy,  than 
man  can  exist  without  air.  Miss  Landon,  a  young  lady 
with  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance, 
\mt  of  whom  every  body  seems  to  join  in  speaking  well^ 
aaySy  in  her  recent  publication  of  poems, 

"  Lore  mi^  he  increased  by  fern. 

May  be  fiumed  with  sighs, 

lHwmt  bjr  fancies^ /4n{  bv  dtmbu. 

But  without  hope  it  dies." 

i 
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Exactly  so ;  the  doubts  that  feed  it  are  found  in  the 
jealousy  which  animates  it,  and  hope  itself,  which  thefui 
and  sanguine  authoress  dwells  upon  so  poetically,  is  not 
more  essential  to  its  being  than  jealousy — such  a  jealou^ 
as  Dryden  writes  of  when  he  says, 

"  The  greater  care  the  higher  passion  shews. 
We  hold  that  dearest  we  most  fear  to  lose,— 
Distrust  in  lovers  is  too  warm  iwsun, 
But  ytt  'tit  night  in  love  wlien  that  is  gone*** 

Instead  of,  as  formerly,  recalling  to  his  recollection 
every  trait  of  excellence  which  had  exhibited  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  either  the  mother  or  daughter — instead  of 
dwelling  in  imagination  upon  the  innocent  gaiety  of  the  one, 
or  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  other,  he  began  to  reconskler 
worldlily  and  suspiciously  all  the  incidents  which  had  in- 
sensibly contributed  to  make  him  not  only  an  intimaii 
acquaintance,  but  absolutely  the  domesticated  inmate  of 
the  family.  It  must  be  evident  that  when  a  man  who  hat 
fondly  loved,  begins  to  collate  and  compare  a  multitude 
of  innumerable  trifles,  all  converging  to  the  one  point  of 
undeceiving  himself,  and  does  so  with  a  predisposition  to 
doubt  and  suspect ;  his  mind  after  a  sober  calculation  of 
the  pour  et  contre,  is  likely  to  take  a  somewhat  unftBtyonr- 
able  impression.  Milford  was  exactly  in  the  situation  to 
be  as  much  astonished  as  distressed  at  what  had  occurred; 
but  what  could  he  possibly  bring  to  the  advantage  of  his 
long-admired  friends  likely  to  avail  them,  against  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  friend  Sir  Harry,  sup- 
ported and  corroborated  as  they  were  by  facts  and  proofr 
incontrovertible  and  irrefragable  ? 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  parties,  the 
Lady  Almeria,  who,  from  the  moment  she  heard  that  Sir 
Harry  was  actually  an  inmate  in  the  hotel,  had  resolved 
to  call  him  to  her  aid  (little  suspecting  that  his  exertioni 
had  already  been  volunteered  in  the  cause  of  her  son),  had 
contrived,  shortly  after  Mr.  Grojan  had  been  despatdied 
with  the  billet-doux  to  Miss  Rosemore,  to  cause  a  notSr 
couched  (if  not  with  similar  views)  in  nearly  similar  temtfy 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  ^Vla\ilB«xonet)dieittiiidiDg8ecreqf» 
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and  requesting  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  She  went, 
however,  sufficiently  into  details,  to  make  Sir  Harry  clearly 
and  distinctly  understand  the  nature  of  her  appeal,  lest, 
as  she  was  quite  aware  of  her  own  age,  and  moreover,  of 
Sir  Harry's  ruling  passion  for  juvenile  beauty,  he  might 
either  return  some  evasive  answer  to  her  challenge  or  ne- 
glect to  reply  to  it  altogether. 

Sir  Harry  was  delighted  at  the  curious  coincidence  of 
events  by  which,  while  triumphing  over  Milford  as  a  friend, 
he  was  actually  called  in  to  support,  as  it  were,  his  own 
cause,  by  authority  from  the  young  gentleman's  mother. 
Not  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  before  tlie  gallant,  gay 
Lothario  was  in  council  at  the  side  of  the  noble  dowager, 
where  for  the  present  I  shall  leave  him,  observing,  for  mo- 
rality's sake,  that  Miss  Leech,  whose  manifold  duties  her 
Ladyship  has  already  detailed,  was  also  in  the  room  per- 
forming that  part  of  her  daily  duty,  which  her  Ladyship 
has  already  defined  to  be  '^  playing  propriety." 

Milford  himself  had  quitted  the  hotel  to  stroll  along  the 
shingly  beach,  a  path  unfrequented  by  the  gay ;  and  with 
all  that  indifference  to  surrounding  objects,  for  which  de- 
voted, disappointed  lovers  are  proverbially  famous,  he 
waded,  as  it  were,  through  the  deep  and  wearisome  walk, 
regfardless  of  the  toil  and  torture  he  was  suffering  in  a  pair 
of  Meyer's  and  yiiWer* sthinnesty  hoping,  with  all  hisenergy* 
amidst  his  fears,  that  he  might  not  by  any  accident  en- 
counter the  mother  and  daughter,  whose  absence  six  hours 
before,  he  would  have  regretted  with  sighs  and  sorrows, 
and  almost  tears. 

He  needed  not  to  have  been  alarmed  upon  this  particu- 
lar point;  the  walk  taken  by  the  ladies  was  extremely 
short,  and  the  close  veil  of  Mrs.  Rosemore,  which  had 
excited  so  much  speculation,  when  by  moonlight  or  twi- 
light she  was  occasionally  seen,  as  it  were,  flitting  along 
the  cliff*  in  an  eclipse,  was  never  raised  during  the  bri^ 
tour.  This  decided  objection  to  being  seen,  which  Mrs. 
Rosemore  so  unequivocally  evinced  upon  all  occasions, 
puzzled  even  her  own  child,  who  saw,  as  men  say,  *'  upon 
iSntface  of  the  thing,"  no  reason  for  so  rigid  a  conceal- 
ment.   To  Milford  it  recurred  in  the  present  Xj&m^t  ol\Mk 
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Blind  witih  tenfold  strength,  and  as  he  ploughed  lus  weaiy 
way  amongst  the  loose,  rattling,  clattering,  grinding,  roll- 
ing,  rushing  stones  of  the  shingly  beach,  it  was  levolfed 
a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  She  was  much  too  wiw 
a  person  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  so  peculiar  without 
some  good  and  cogent  reasons ;  those  who  knew  her  ka, 
might  have  attributed  her  assumption  of  such  a  costniw 
to  a  desire  to  conceal  some  personal  defect,  or  to  a  wish 
to  soften  down  those  little  imperfections,  which,  in  sfMte  of 
all  the  laudable  efforts  of  perfumers  and  complexioa- 
mongers,  will  steal  upon  the  ripened  charms  of  fcMrty,  and 
by  throwing  a  medium-gauze  between  the  face  and  die 
spectator,  hide  the  foot-marks  which  love  had  left,  wfaea 
playing  over  her  animated  countenance  in  younger  days. 
But  Henry,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  constant  interooune 
with  the  family,  knew  that  Mrs.  Rosemore  needed  no  such 
concealment,  required  no  such  qualification  of  her  pe^ 
sonal  charms ;  she  was  still  actually  and  positively  bloon* 
ing,  and  if  she  wore  a  veil  for  any  reason  touching  her  ap- 
pearance, she  must  have  done  so  in  mercy  to  mankind,— 
mercy,  of  a  nature  too,  which  pretty  women  are  seldom 
apt  to  exercise. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  moment  his  thoughts  had  beet 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  they  were  wont  to  flov 
-—the  moment  suspicion  had  been  made  to  supplant  im- 
plicit confidence,  the  jealousy  incidental  to  virtuooi  hn 
yielded  to  worldly  scepticism,  and  the  most  innocent  ac- 
tions of  the  once  respected  parent  and  child,  coloured  up 
in  tints  to  suit  the  heated  imagination  of  the  unhappj 
loTer,  glared  before  his  eyes  as  so  many  proofs  of  consain- 
mate  duplicity  and  hypocrisy,  if  not  of  actual  guilt. 

The  ladies  meanwhile  were  destined  again  to  receive  thi 
visit  of  their  solicitous  landlord,  who,  instead  of  watchiag 
his  opportunity  to  put  in  force  the  vile  designs  of  Sir  Hanji 
by  delivering  the  note  to  his  young  inmate  while  alone, 
waited  deliberately  at  the  house-door  the  return  of  Mri. 
Jlosemore  and  her  daughter  from  their  walk,  and  looking 
extremely  significant,  at  the  same  time  extremely  aDmw* 
lul,  as  he  received  them  in  the  hall,  followed  them  aniB- 
TJted  to  their  apaitmeuta,  ^i^ung  aadiUy, andtever aad 
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aiMHn  ninng  his  mj  fishy  eyes  towards  heaven,  with  evi- 
dent feelings  of  distress  and  agitation. 

Mnk  Rosemore  was  sufficiently  a  woman  of  the  worid 
to  be  quite  convinced  that  something  was  brooding  in  theic 
kndkid's  mmd,  on  the  fatal  subject  of  Sir  Harry^andhad 
pepaied  herself  accordingly  to  hear  another  lecture  upon 
mat  own  thoughtlessness  and  impropriety ;  even  shcj  how* 
ever,  did  not  quite  expect  ^Hhe  following  blow,''  the 
**  putting  in  "  of  which  Sir  Harry  meditated ;  and  there- 
fiwe,  when  Grojan  indicated  by  the  most  indescribable 
gestures,  that  he  had  something  very  important  to  confide 
to  her,  idle  would  not  suffer  Maria,  who  was  already  aware 
of  the  Baronet's  first  advance,  to  leave  her ;  although,  to 
speak  truth,  her  daughter  was  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
aooDunt  for  the  readiness  with  which  she  appeared  to  ao* 
eede  to  his  request  of  an  introduction,  as  Grojan  himself. 

Grojan,  however,  conscious  of  the  increased  importance 
of  hia  new  mission,  felt  that  it  would  be  *^  extremely  in- 
correct''  to  open  his  negotiations  in  the  presence  of 
**  Miss ;"  and  therefore  although  he  had  rollowed  the 
Indies  into  their  sitting-room,  word  spake  he  not,  but  stood 
immediately  before  its  closed  door  making  signs  to  Mrs. 
Sosemore,  the  purport  of  which  she  could  l^  no  means 
comprehend,  and  which  to  her  daughter  appeared  only 
confirmed  indications  of  incipient  insanity.  To  enforce 
attention  to  these  signals,  as  commodores  fire  guns  to  con- 
voys, he  hemmed  and  coughed  periodically,  and  made  in- 
deed such  melancholy  noises,  that  Maria,  who  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  scene,  could  hardly  refrain  from 
showing  how  much  she  was  entertained  by  it. 

At  length  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who,  if  not  as  much  puzzled 
as  her  daughter,  was  at  least  as  much  amused,  begged 
kirn,  though  not  exactly  in  Shakspeare's  words,  to 

'<  Letve  his  damnable  faces,  and  begin.'* 

In  her  own  softened  and  subdued  manner  she  entreated 
him  to  inform  her,  whenever  he  found  it  quite  convenient, 
to  what  new  circumstance  she  was  to  ascribe  the  honour 
gi  his  present  visit. 
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Now,  it  should  be  clearly  stated,  for  the  better  under* 
standing  of  mine  host's  character,  that  he  was  as  modi 
puzzled  at  the  moment  he  was  called  upon  to  explain,  is 
a  novice  in  parliament  when  attempting  a  maiden  reply-" 
not  that,  like  his  betters,  he  wanted  words,  but  that  Hi 
faith  in  the  Rosemores  had,  like  Milford's,  been  stagmied; 
his  suspicions,  like  those  of  the  lover,  excited.  He  hid 
seen  the  coolness  and  readiness  with  which  the  matron  had 
received  the  approaches  of  the  libertine,  and,  therefore,  in 
some  degree  agreed  with  Sir  Harry  in  thinking  the  ladiei 
not  exactly  what  they  should  be.  Then  he  hated  Ae 
profligacy  of  the  Baronet  so  cordially,  that  he  rejected  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  the  ungenerous  doubts  which  the  lady's 
own  conduct  had  created ;  then  he  esteemed  Milford  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  and  a  fine  young  man,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  that  his  own  fears  and  Sir 
Harry's  calumnies  were  equally  ill-grounded ;  while  he 
absolutely  trembled  at  the  wrath  of  Lady  Almeria,  of  whose 
conjunction  of  forces  with  those  of  Dartford  he  had  not  at 
et  the  slightest  notion.  In  short,  let  who  would  succeed; 
e  felt  that  he  must  be  wrong,  that  his  services  would  be 
misrepresented,  and,  above  all,  that  the  correctness  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel  would  be  most  seriously  endang^ered  by 
the  interference  into  which  he  had  suffered  himKlf  to  be 
wheedled. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  contending  feelings  Mn 
Matthew  Grojan  would  have  essayed  a  continued  system 
of  telegraphing,  in  order  to  induce  Miss  RosemiHe  to 
"  leave  the  presence,"  had  not  the  young  lady  brought 
the  matter  to  a  final  issue  somewhat  more  abruptly,  bf 
inquiring  what  it  was  he  had  to  communicate. 

"  That,  Miss,"  said  Grojan,  "  I  can't  possibly  tell." 

'*  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  are  we  doomed  to  die 
unenlightened  ?" 

^*  I  cannot,"  said  Matthew,  with  an  irresistible  gpravityf 
— -''  I  cannot.  Ma'am,  say  what  I  have  to  say  at  present :"   j 
and  he  hemmed  significantly   and    lookea   unutterable    I 
•Ihings. 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Maria. 

*^  Don't  ask  me,  Miss,"  said  Grojan,  in  a  deep,  aubdnedf 
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tmnplous  tone,  while  the  smile  of  self-complacency  qui- 
vered upon  his  most  extraordinary  underlip ;  and  he  mo- 
fioDed  with  his  finger  to  Mrs.  Rosemore  behind  Maria's 
Imck,  that  the  young  lady  must  absolutely  go,  before  he 
could  develop  the  contents  of  his  porte-feuille. 

•*  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  daughter,  Mr.  Grojan," 
faid  Mrs.  Rosemore,  who  at  length  was  able  to  compre* 
hend  his  meaning. 

,    **That  is,  very  few,  Mamma,"  said  Maria  archly. 
:    '^  Madam,"  said  Grojan,  drawing  himself  up  and  rub- 
fciBg  the  under  part  of  his  minute  nose  with  the  cuff  of  his 
iouff-coloured  coat,  ''  my  character  is  well  known — no* 
Ihing  can  hurt  it." 

.    **  Why  take  such  amazing  pains  with  it  j  ust  now,  then  V* 
Maid  Mnu  Rosemore. 

-   **  Becanse,  Ma'am,  I  am  anxious  to  be  correct,"  replied 
tlbe  landlord. 
'•    '^  Whither  will  all  this  lead  us  V*  said  Miss  Rosemore. 

*^  To  what  romance  of  real  life  is  this  the  preface  ?" 
■asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

**  Romance !"  repeated  Grojan,  opening  his  eyes  with 
^Mtzement  at  the  lady's  supposition  that  he  should  deal 
in  fiction  :  *'  it's  no  romance, — there's  a  conspiracy — a 
foul  and  abominable  conspiracy  against  ye  both,  and  Fm 
determined  not  to  stand  by  and  see  it,  and  much  less  be 
•one  of  the  plotters — ^you  shall  know  all." 
,.  "  Now,  then,  proceed,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  gaily,  and 
apparently  not  the  least  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  her 
^communicant. 

•*  -Not  for  twenty  pounds.  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan :  ^'  it's 
not  to  be  mentioned  before  Miss, — there  now." 

"This,"  said  Maria,  "  is  really  too  hard  upon  me — 
liere's  another  secret,  and  nobody  will  trust  me." 

*'  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  **  as  I  am  bound  to 
)iear  the  details  of  this  dreadful  plot,  and  Mr.  Grojan, 
*whose  correctness  must  not  be  suspected,  does  not  choose 
to  disclose  the  terrible  affair  before  you,  step  into  your 
room,  and  when  I  am  in  possession  of  the  '  horrid  truth/ 
I'll  send  for  you." 
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^  i  mnst  my"  replied  Maria,  qvktingf  the  room,  **  Aifc 
Mr.  Grojan  it  leaf  gallant  than  I  thought  hnn.** 

Here  the  expression  of  Grojan's  countenance  was  cs* 
qmisite,  and  only  to  be  guessed  at,  by  reference  to  onecf 
those  complacent  smiles  for  which  his  nnriyalled  prototjpe 
b  so  universally  celebrated. 

-    **  Gallant  !'^  said  the  astonished  man.    **  Dear*  dtas, 
what  does  Miss  mean  V* 

'<  Why,  I  mean,  Mr.  Grojan/'  said  Maria,  who  WM 
Mf  angry  at  the  manner  in  which  she  was  excluded  firom 
the  confidence  of  every  person  with  whom  she  was  asiod* 
ated, ''  that  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  be  sent  ont  c( 
the  room  like  a  naughty  child ;  but  as  for  yonr  secret  his- 
lory,  I  do  assure  you  it  does  not  signify  to  me  the  least 
fnorael  in  the  world  :"  saying  which,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment longing  to  know  what  it  could  possibly  be,  she 
quitted  the  apartment  with  one  of  those  sudden  evolotiaDi 
which  young  ladies  desirous  of  exhibiting  a  bit  of  pettish 
pleasantry  are  so  well  able  to  perform. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  as  the  dosr 
closed  upon  her  departing  daughter,  '<  now  we  are  alone 
—-unfold  your  tale." 

*'*  My  what,  Ma'am  ?*'  said  Grojan,  mechanically  M^ 
iBg  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  as  if  to  ascertain  whetho^ 
as  was  not  un frequently  the  case,  some  of  the  land  urchiM 
of  the  sea-coast  had  attached  thereunto  some  pendant 
decoration  of  paper  or  junk,  and  to  which  he  imagined  hii 
fcir  companion  might  have  alluded. 

**  Explain  yourself,  I  mean,  Mr.  Grojan,*'  said  Mi8» 
Rosenore,  who  saw  the  alarm  she  had  excited  and  tbe 
absolute  necessity  of  putting  her  questions  in  language 
intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Ma*am,"  said  Grojan.  "  Sk 
Harry's  Billy,  as  he  calls  it,  will  explain  all." 

"  Sir  Harry's  Billy  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Rosemore. — ^**  I  aa 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  you  mean." 

**  Here,  here  it  is.  Ma'am,"  answered  the  landlord,  al 
the  same  time  carefully  and  fearfully  producing  the  biUit 
of  the  Baronet,  and  delivering  it  at  arm's  length  to  the 
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Ujy  WI&  a  respect  tttd  caBtkm  ttinikur  to  those  w^ 
ofanmUe  in  tlie  advances  of  a  fourth-form  boy,  on  the 
iiftfa  of  November,  to  the  touchhole  of  a  small  piece  of 
aitBlery  which  he  designs  to  fire. 

''Ok!  a  note,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemoie. 

**  Exactly  so.  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  "  only  Sir  Harry 
cdeditBUly." 

^^  To  Miss  Rosemore!"  exclaimed  her  mother  as  sfae 
the  superscription,  and  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
with  fire,  while  the  black  brows  which  over-arched 
w«re  elevated  in  a  manner  not  more  striking  than  sa> 
tirfaetory  to  Grojan,  who  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that 
the  enormity  of  Sir  Harry's  assurance  was  duly  apprecK 
aled.    "  From  Sir  Harry  I" 

**  Yes,  Ma'am,,  from  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  lan<Hord.  *'  I 
dedare  upon  my  veracity,  Ma'am,  it  has  set  me  all  in  a 
flmry,  like  poor  dear  Lady  Caroline  Crazy,  before  she 
takes  her  camphorated  julep  in  the  morning." 

^  I  wonder  at  the  address,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore^  ^^  but 
it  is  beyond  my  hopes." 

**  Hopes !"  said  Grojan— and  he  said  it  again,  and  woor- 
dered,  and  repeated  the  word  in  various  tones,  and  when 
he  ceased  muttering,  understood  as  little  what  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  meant  as  he  did  before  he  began.  But  while  she 
ittDod  contemplating  the  writiag,  and  the  little  seal,  which 
ritt  did  with  apparently  considerable  interest  and  emotion, 
he  resumed  the  course  of  his  observations  by  saying,  that 
Sir  Harry  had  desired  him  expressly  to  deliver  it  into  the 
bends  of  her  dear  young  innocence,  unknown  to  her. 
'^  And,  Ma'am,"  added  die  sensitive  landlord,  ^^  he  was 
pleased  in  speaking  of  you — ^why  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
— ^to  call  you  old  Sysigambis. 

**  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  me,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs« 
Rosemore,  **  by  what  name  I  am  recognised,"  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks* 

•  Not  does  the  expectant  former,  after  a  long  drought, 
behold  a  cooling  shower  with  greater  joy  than  Grojan  ex-> 
eerienced  when  he  perceived  this  effusion  of  good  feeling : 
in  an  instant  he  felt  convinced  that  all  his  doubts  of  the 
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lady's  excellence  were  groundless,  and  became  all  at  once 
assured,  and  bold  enough  to  continue  (at  what  he  thouglit 
a  favourable  opportunity),  his  earnest  exertions  in  die 
cause  of  virtue. 

''  Ma'am/'  said  the  honest  fellow,  '^  don't  cry»  Ma'am," 
and  he  wept  like  a  child ;  ''I  am  but  a  tavern  keeper, 
that  is,  an  Imperial  Hotel  keeper,  and  I  have  no  dauglker. 
God  knows  I  might  have  had  more  than  one,  had  poor 
Mrs.  G.  lived ;  yet,  Ma'am,  I  have  right  feelings,  though 
as  a  great  lady,  whose  name  I  must  not  mention,  woiild 
say,  I  have  no  blood.  I  have  a  heart  and  a  conscience, 
and  I  will  do  my  duty,  and  won't  see  innocence  betrayed 
under  my  roof,  humble  as  I  am." 

**  Your  feelings,  my  good  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore, 
who  was  herself  violently  agitated,  **  do  you  honour." 

She  had  by  this  time  opened  the  note,  and  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  read  it,  his  countenance  brightened  with  an  ex- 
pression of  honest  exultation  at  having  so  far  carried  his 
point,  as  to  place  the  shameless  scrawl  in  hands  which 
might  protect  the  object  of  the  libertine's  attack  from  the 
dangers,  which,  he  was  perfectly  convinced,  at  the  moment 
assailed  her. 

''  He  writes  passionately,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  as  shfi 
re-folded  the  note,  "  yet  he  feels  not." 

*^  That,  Madam,"  said  Grojan,  is  like  my  kitchen  clock, 
which  tells  the  hour  yet  knows  nothing  of  time  :  but  as 
for  his  love,  Ma'am,  it's  all  moonshine ;  and  that  note  was 
only  written  to  show  how  fickle,  saving  your  presenoe* 
Ma'am,  women  are ;  and  to  prove  that  he  has  nothing  ta 
do  but  to  strut  about,  and  swagger,  and  throw  down  his 
handkerchief,  like  one  of  the  Bashaws  with  three  headS: 
which  I  have  read  of  in  the  History  of  Holland." 

^M  am  not  deceived,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

*'  Nor  surprised,"  thought  Grojan. 

^^  I  could  hardly  have  hoped  it,"  continued  the  lady. 

Hope  again!  thought  Grojan— -then  I  was  not  de- 
ceived, she  is  pleased  with  his  impudence  after  all. 

*^  He  must  be  caught  in  his  own  toilst'*  aoliloquised 
Mrs.  Rosemore* 
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'^Caught,  Ma'am  !"  exclaimed  Grojan  :"  <'  Oh  dear, 
don't  try  to  catch  him — ^it's  the  very  thing  he  likes ;  and 
as  for  toilsy  Ma'am,  they  are  pleasures  to  him,  depend 
upon  it." 

^Caii  my  daughter,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more,  who  was  evidently  labouring  under  some  violent 
feelikig,  the  nature  of  which  her  unsophisticated  compa* 
nkm  could  not  ei^actly  comprehend. 

<'  Ma'am !"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
anqimlified  surprise  ;  ''  call  Miss,  Ma'am  ?" 

••  If  you  please,"  answered  her  mother,  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  feelings  to  pay  any  very  close  atten- 
tion to  the  interrogative  grunt  of  her  terrified  companion. 

'*  Why,  dear  heart,  Ma'am,"  said  he,  **  you  are  not 
going  to  show  that  thing — that  billy — ^to  Miss  ?" 

**  It  is  addressed  to  her,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rose- 
more  ;  "  what  would  you  have  me  do  with  it  ?" 

**  Do  with  it !"  exclaimed  he,  "  tear  it  bit  by  bit, 
piecemeal,  and  send  it  to  sea,  out  of  the  front  windows 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel." 

^  That,  Mr.  Grojan,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore  gaily,  and  in 
his  own  manner,  ^*  would  be  by  no  means  correct, — pray 
call  Miss  Rosemore." 

He  did  as  he  was  bid,  because  he  thought  it  only  cor-> 
rect ;  but,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  door  of  separation, 
against  whose  panels  he  was  about  to  sound  his  masonic 
summons,  he  resolved  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  Mrs.  Rosemore,  only  when  he  thought  her 
excellent,  and  determined  that  she  and  her  daughter,  and 
the  Baronet  into  the  bargain,  should  speedily  evacuate 
Ae  Imperial  Hotel,  en  masse. 

When  the  door  was  opened  and  Miss  Rosemore  made 
her  appearance,  poor  Grojan  was  terribly  agitated ;  he 
looked  at  her  as  the  destined  victim  of  systematic  vice 
and  professed  libertinism. 

•*  I  ou  have  sent  for  me.  Mamma,"  said  Maria,  "  has 
any  thing  very  serious  happened  ?  Mr.  Grojan  seems 
aiigfatily  alarmed." 

**  Alarmed,  Miss,"  said  Grojan ;  *'  I  tremble  like  an 
aspen-leaf." 
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'^  Tou  need  not  be  the  least  frightenedy  Mr.  Qtcjok^ 
wud  Mrs.  Rosemore;  and  turning  to  lier  davghter,  ill 
cabnlT  directed  her  to  tit  down  and  wrke  a  note* 

"To  whom?"   said  Maria. 

"  That  you  riiall  know  hereafter/'  said  the  paieat 
and  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  her  manner  were  qak 
evident  to  the  young  lady  and  the  landlord. 

"  What !  Mamma,"  exclaimed  Maria,  forcibly  stridtt 
with  the  strangeness,  not  to  say  impropriety  and  evei 
indelicacy  of  the  command,  ^' write  to  some  unknoii 
personage?" 

"  You  shall  know  all,  by  and  by/^  said  her  mother. 

"  Oh !"  said  Maria,  archly :  *^  this  is  another  secNl 
Still  I  am  not  only  to  be  kept  out  of  your  confidence 
but  to  act  a  part  in  the  mystery  blindfolded." 

"  I  think,"  answered  Mrs.  Rosemore,  "  you  need  isc 
no  great  hesitation  in  trusting  to  me,  love." 

Grojan  was  puzzled,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  put  ia  i 
word,  and  yet  maintained  silence,  lest  his  intermpCin 
should  be  considered  incorrect.  Whatever  had  been  hi 
intentions,  he  found,  however,  that  he  was  too  late,  who 
he  heard  the  confiding  daughter  declare  that  she  wi 
satisfied  with  her  mother's  assurance  ;  of  whicsh  qualitj 
in  another  sense,  the  anxious  landlord  himself,  to  n; 
truth,  was  but  little  doubtful :  and  as  he  perceived  thati 
was  intended  he  should  remain  in  the  room  while  th 
deciding  letter  was  written,  he  resolved  with  all  his  sera 
pies,  if  he  found  things  taking  a  serious  turn,  or  perceive 
any  thing  like  tyranny  or  deception  in  the  part  whic 
Mrs.  Rosemore  was  playing  with  her  daughter,  to  thrv 
off  the  mask,  declare  his  doubts,  and  save  the  youa 
ereiur,  as  he  called  her,  at  all  hazards. 

The  varying  contortions  of  his  grotesque  conntenanoi 
which,  as  die  chameleon  borrows  colours,  borrowe 
changes  of  expression  from  surrounding  objects,  daiii| 
the  little  preparations  for  inditing  the  memorable  letta 
were  beyond  measure  droll ;  and  as  he  watched  fiirst,  th 
production  of  the  writing-desk,  then  the  extraction  of  th 
paper  from  its  drawer,  and  then  the  pen,  and  then  du 
first  awful  dip  of  the  pen  into  the  ink,  his  featiuet  af 
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turned  that  lort  of  curt  whidi  one  migbt  naturally  expect 
tOBce  produced  bya  dose  attention  to  the  dreadful  pre* 
parations  fer  a  ca^Mtal  punishment;  and  nerer  did  a 
tolemn  procession  to  the  scaffdd,  pacing  slowly  through 
tiie  ail^t  streets,  excite  feelings  more  painful^  or  more 
gradually  torturing,  than  did  ^e  detailed  exhibition  of 
the  harmless  contents  of  Miss  Rosemore's  escrutotre  in 
die  heart  of  poor  Grojan.  He  stood  in  breathless  silencci 
aa  the  spectator  in  mute  and  agonized  suspense  awaits 
the  signal  in  obedience  to  which  the  fatal  bolt  is  to 
be  drawn,  and  existence  wrested  from  the  wretched 
victim  before  him :  and,  like  the  spectator  of  such  a 
scene,  the  moment  Mrs.  Rosemore  dictated  to  her  daugh* 
ter  the  answer  she  should  give,  he  felt  that  all  was  over, 
and  gave  vent  to  his  agonies  in  a  groan,  which  startled 
eren  Mrs.  Rosemore  herself . 

What  could  the  answer  be,  which  such  a  mother  could 
•Qggest,  and  yet  alarm  to  such  an  extent  the  trembling 
landlord  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  ? 

**  Write  as  I  shall  dictate,''  said  the  mother,  and  the 
€air  daughter  tremblingly  obeyed ;  for,  in  her  innocent 
Blind,  the  whole  of  this  scene  and  all  the  preceding  inci- 
dents were,  she  knew  not  how,  connected  with  Milford, 
for  whom  she  was  aware  her  mother  had  the  deepest 
regard ;  and  whose  unusual  absence,  it  must  be  confessed, 
gave  some  colour  to  her  suspicion. 

"  The  answer  you  desire,  I  send,''  said  Mrs.  Rosemore, 
in  a  voice  faltering  with  agitation. 

Grojan  was  on  tip-toe — Maria  wrote — and  having 
written,  gazed  in  her  mother's  face  for  further  instruction^ 

**  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the  gallery  at  seven."  Maria 
wondered,  but  wrote  on  ;  and  when  she  had  concluded 
this  line,  the  true  and  full  meaning  and  import  of  which 
Grojan  knew,  and  knew  moreover  diat  she  did  not  know, 
that  kind  single-hearted  creature  uttered  the  groan  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  and  in  which,  all  things  con* 
sidered,  my  reader  perhaps  may  not  feel  quite  disinclined 
to  join. 

.«' Is  that  all?'' said  Maria. 
•   *^  AJkl  Miss/'  exclaimed  Grojan. 
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**  Stay,  Mr.  Grojan,*'  said  Mrs.  Rosemoie ;  ''  wben  f 
need  your  counsel  or  advice,  I  shall  readily  mentioii  it; 
at  present  I  believe  I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of 
requesting  either  ;*' — saying  which,  she  turned  to  her 
child,  and  desired  her  to  seal  the  note.  Thanks  to  the 
chemists,  one  of  those  contrivances  for  giving  inttoh 
taneous  light,  which  is  probably  procurable  by  their 
means  in  half  an  hour,  at  the  risk  of  staining  our  fingeiii 
burning  our  clothes,  or  setting  fire  to  the  whole  appaiatoit 
afforded  Maria  the  opportunity  of  obeying  her  mother's 
commands ;  but  her  surprise  was  greater  than  before, 
when  her  parent  selected  from  her  collection  of  seals  one 
with  a  motto,  which,  though  in  the  French  language, 
would  no  doubt  speak  plain  English  to  the  adept  in  mat* 
ters  of  gallantry  for  whom  it  was  destined. 

*'  Had  I  not  better  sign  it  V*  said  Maria,  as  she  folded 
it  up. 

"  Sign  it  !*'  replied  her  mother ;  "  no— that  would  be 
extremely  incautious." 

This  suggestion  gave  poor  Grojan  a  new  pang :  to  sees 
mother  not  only  lending  herself  to  an  assignation  for  her 
daughter,  but  teaching  her  how   to  carry  on  the  affiur 
prudentially,  was  a  sight  at  once  so  new  and  so  appallingt 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  undeceiving  the 
unsuspecting  girl  as  to  the  object  and  nature  of  the  an- 
swer she  had  written ;  because,  amongst  all  the  signal 
marks    of  depravity  which  were  so    unequivocally  dis- 
playing themselves  in   Mrs.  Rosemore's  character  and 
conduct  to  her  child,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  was,  the 
duplicity  with  which  he  inveigled  her  upon  the  faith  of 
her  affection  to  write  this  note,  without  having  either 
detailed  the  circumstances,  consulted  her  inclinations,  or 
even  shown  her  Sir  Harry's  billet-doux. 

*'  To  whom  is  it  to  be  addressed  V  said  Maria*.  . 

''  To  Sir  Harry  Dartford/'  said  her  mother. 

«  Sir  Harry " 

^*  Ah !  you  may  well  say  that.  Miss/'  said  Grojan* 

"  Write  as  I  desire,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

The  unresisting  girl  obeyed — ^and  thus  sealed  and  di* 
rected^  her  mother  delivered  the  fatal  scrawl  into  the 
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bands  of  the  astonished  messenger,  who  looked  first  at 
the  lady,  and  then  at  the  letter,  with  an  expression  full  of 
hope,  uiat  she  would  even  then  retract  her  command  for 
its  despatch. 

"  Let  me  beg  you  to  deliver  it  carefully,"  said  Mrs. 
Rosemore ;  adding,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  reassure  her 
Mercury,  "  if  you  refuse  to  be  the  bearer  of  answers 
as  well  as  notes,  Mr.  Grojan,  you  do  but  half  your 
duty/' 

**  Madam,*'  said  Grojan ;  **  I — ^have  still — I  will  say  it — 
a  gpreat  reliance  upon  you — ^but " 

**  I  must  not  be  questioned,''  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  **  so 
pray  go  on." 

And  she  hurried  him  out  of  the  apartment,  apparently 
anxious  that  no  communication  of  the  conversation  which 
had  passed  between  them  in  Maria's  absence  should  be 
made  to  that  young  lady,  to  all  of  whose  questions  her 
mother  gave  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  answers.  The 
poor  girl,  however,  eventually  collected  that  she  was  ac- 
taaliy  to  keep  the  engagement  she  had  just  been  so  extra- 
cndinarily  induced  to  make. 

The  morning  was  expended  in  solicitations  on  her  part 
for  more  information  on  the  subject ;  in  wondering  whither 
Milford  could  have  gone ;  and  in  imploring  her  mother, 
at  least  to  let  her  justify  to  herself  a  measure  so  extraor- 
dinary as  a  meeting  with  the  libertine  Baronet,  by  afford- 
ing h^r  some  clue  to  the  motives  which  actuated  her 
mother  in  permitting  it — ^but  all  in  vain ;  and,  after  a  long 
conversation,  poor  Maria  was  as  ignorant  of  the  views 
and  intentions  of  her  mother  (if  not  quite  so  suspicious) 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Grojan  himself,  who,  to  say  truth,  after 
what  he  had  seen,  and  the  neglect  of  his  advice  which 
Mrs.  Rosemore  had  twice  evinced,  wound  up  all  his  cal- 
culations upon  the  subject  in  one  deep  and  heartfelt  re- 
gret, that  he  should  have  lived  to  let  the  blue  damask 
drawing-room  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  fronting  the  sea^  to 
a  couple  of  parvenues. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

He  kas  pniAuMd  the  laBred  nvae  of  firusi 

And  from  it  into  Tileneaip 

With  how  secure  a  brow  and  apecioaa  form 

He  gilds  the  secret  yillain !    Sure  that  f^e 

Was  meant  for  honesty,  but  hearen  mismateh'd  it. 

And  fumish'd  treason  out  with  nature's  pomp 

To  make  its  work  more  easy. 

See  how  he  sets  his  countenance  for  deceit. 

And  promises  a  lie  before  he  speaks. 

There  are  coalitions  natural  and  coalitions  unnat 
The  coalition  of  Fox  and  North,  for  instance^  was  of 
latter  sort,  and  is  not  more  notorious  to  the  world  thiE- 
was  disgraceful  to  the  Whigs,  who  sacrificed  for  the 
of  gain  and  in  the  blind  desire  for  power,  honour, 
ciple,  character,  and  respectability.  It  may  indeed 
laid  to  have  been  the  first  great  light  thrown  njn 
modem  whiggery,  then  less  understood  and  less  fiorij 
appreciated  than  now ;  and  moderate  people  gazed  at  fl 
revolting  union,  and  turned  from  the  spectacle  with  sicM 
ening  and  disgust. 

'*  Different,  indeed,  from  such  a  violation  of  efei| 
thing  fair  and  honourable,  was  the  coalition  to  wfaidk 
have  before  cursorily  alluded,  and  which  almost  imBM 
diately  after  her  Ladyship's  arrival  at  the  hotel,  Wl 
formed  between  the  Lady  Almeria  Milford  and  Sir  Hail 
Dart  ford.  They  were  kindred  spirits  of  the  same  iphe0 
-their  habits  were  congenial,  their  pursuits  similar ;  Ibt 
memed  to  live  on  gaily  and  happily,  and  careless  of  coi 
sequences,  as  if  Uiey  were  to  live  for  evei^— as  a  spent 
thrift  goes  on  consummg  his  capital — appeared  neitb 
to  expect  nor  dread  that  day  of  reckoning,  which  ^'  ran 
come,"  sooner  or  later,  but  of  which  they  spake  not,  an 
as  it  should  seem,  thought  not.  They  were  indeed  crei 
tures  of  this  world ;  oil  theit  thoughts,  views,  anzietifi 
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ittQtrivanceSy  and  calculations,  were  connected  with  it  i 
had  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  mortal  pleasure.  They 
■Listed  alike,  the  most  restless  and  unhappy  beings  upoa 
is  surface. 

It  matters  not,  there  was  a  sympathy  and  agreement 
■jltween  them  which  rendered  their  coalescing  nothing 
bore  than  was  to  be  expected  whenever  they  hap- 
pened to  come  in  contact,  especially  where  the  inter-* 
tots  of  one  (as  she  thought)  and  the  importance  of  the 
rittier  (as  Ae  thought)  were  to  be  enhanced  by  the  al- 
ienee, which  was  the  case  at  the  present  juncture ;  for 
rtiile  her  Ladyship  determined  that  nobody  so  well  as  Sir 
Karry  could  give  her  the  information  she  desired  to  obtaia 
Aout  the  girl  (as  she  contemptuously  called  Miss  Rose* 
tftore)  with  whom  her  honourable  son  was  entangled.  Sir 
Harry  felt  assured  that  nothing  would  more  effectually  drive 
piray  that  son  from  the  pursuit  of  an  innocent  creature, 

Binst  whom,  unseen  and  only  from  description  known,  he 
I  formed  a  serious  design ;  for  Dartford  was,  in  his  own 
iMnd,  perfectly  convinced  as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
ji^osemores,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  nothing  but  the 
^kwardness  and  rusticity  of  his  young  friend  had  pre- 

Eted  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  without  the  em- 
rassing  ceremony  of  a  regular  marriage — and  awk- 
rmrdness  and  rusticity,  too,  which  he  thought  would  give 
^creased  effect  to  the  polished  manner  in  which  he 
hoald  make  his  advances,  provided  the  young  lady 
IPaled  her  own  ruin  by  sending  him  a  favourable  ans- 
ft^er  to  his  request  for  an  interview,  or  indeed,  any  answer 
Iftall. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  we  lefc  Sir  Harry  and 
|i^r  Ladyship  in  close  divan.  They  were  seated,  her 
Mftdyship  on  a  sofa,  and  the  Baronet  in  a  chair  on  the 
Ifiposite  side  of  the  sofa  table ;  in  the  back-ground,  ad« 
fefearing  the  beauties  of  the  sea  and  sky,  was  placed  Miss 
Lcech|  sulBiciently  removed  from  the  scene  of  debate  to 
i^i^ar  nothing  which  was  not  intended  to  reach  her,  yet 
4till  within  the  proper  distance  to  corroborate  my  Lady's 
statements  of  facts  when  called  upon,  and  waft  her  gentle 
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9A0  acrotB  the  room  in  support  of  her  patroBCiA 
ncitT* 

**  Upon  mj  life,''    said  her  Ladydiip  to  Sir  Bl 
•'  you  are  too  censorious." 

He  had  been  describing  the  Rosemores. 

**  la  atoB  instance.  Lady  Almeria/'  said  the  Bm 
''I  deserve  year  Ladyship's  fnraise.  I  have  ■ 
throvghoat  the  whole  of  this  affair  purely  from  t  ^ 
to  protect  your  son  from  the  strong  arm  of  the  PhflU 
which  appears  to  be  raised  against  him." 
■  '^I  appreciate  your  motives^  and  acknowledge  ] 
kindness,"  replied  her  Ladyship ;  and,  turning  hsJf  K 
lo  her  humble  friend  in  the  distance,  her  Ladyships' 
**  Isn't  it  exceedingly  kind,  Miss  Leech,  in  Sir  Han 
take  such  interest  in  my  son?*' 

Particularly  kind,   indeed,    my  Lady,**    said 


**  I  saw/'  continued  Dartford,  ^^  that  a  fine  younf 

»  runnmg  his  head  into  a  trap,  which  had  evk 
httn  set  for  him  by  a  couple  of  designing  advenl 
lod  I  thought  the  hand  of  an  adept  might  senre  t 
hkn." 

^And  now.  Sir  Harry,'*  said  her  Ladyship,  < 
Bosemores  are  in  truth  horribly  vulgar  people  ?** 

"  Abominably  under-bred,"  repl^  Sir  Harry: 
mother  is — I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  her---Bb 
fiKt  that  sort  of  person  who  would  drink  porter  out 
pot„  eat  peas  with  the  point  of  her  knife,  and  bum  1 
candles  in  her  drawing-room." 

"  Oh,  detestable !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria. 

'<  Horrible !"  said  Miss  Leech. 
.    *^The  girl,"  continued  the  animated    ^etc^er 
ayy  leader  will  please  to  remember,  that,  by  his  cm 
feasion^  he  had  never  so  much  as  **  glanced  his  r 
the  flounce  oi  the  petticoat  of  eitl^  of  them,**- 

E'  1  is  a  dowdy  dawdle,  with  thick  amkles  and  led  1 
kiog  always  hot  and  healthy,  who  does  kitchen  1 
goea  to  plays,  sings  English  songs,  works  with  n 
and  w(»'t  wakz." 
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ord  creature  I"  cried  Lady  Ahneiia* 
iculous  people  V  said  Miss  Leech* 

they  hare  foisted  themselves  iipoa  your  son," 

rtford,  '^  as  the  widow  and  dang^iter  of  a  field- 

I  declare  upon  my  honour,  Lmly  Almeria,  not 

with  my  own  knowledge  of  the  serrice,  I  had  the 

to  spell  the  Army  List  the  night  before  last 
through,  and  there  isn't  such  a  name  as  Rote* 
m  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it." 
t's  extremely  unlucky,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 
y  unfortunate  indeed,  my  Lady,  bet  he!  hef* 
s  Leech. 

,"  continued  her  Ladyship,  ^*  I  should  like  to  gel 
mt  of  these  people  from  some  other  historian,  for 
too  severe,  and  that  is  the  truth — isn't  it.  Leech  ?** 
m  afraid  it  is,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ;  '*  he !  he ! 


s  generally  the  case.  Lady  Ahneria,''  said  Dart- 

tlMse  who  have  the  least  merit  themKlves,  are 

t  satirical  upon  others." 

ictly,"  said  her  Ladyship,  **  as  liie  weakest  wme 

he  sharpest  vin^ar." 

^client!"  exclaimed  Miss  Leed;  ^isn^  it.  Sir 

Her  Ladyship  does  say  such  good  things ;  he ! 

Vinegar !  he  !  he !  he  ^ 
mirable !"  re-echoed  the  Baronet. 
!  he !  he !"  went  Leech  again, 
n't  you  think,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  <*  I  had  better 
discover  myself  to  my  son,  and  speak  to  him  ra- 
?     Perhaps  he  map  know  more  of  these  people 
en  you  do,  and  if  he  should  not^  perhaps  he  will 
>  reason. 

to  bis  knowledge  of  the  people,'^  answered  Sir 
*<  1  doubt  it ;  because  I  believe  them  to  be  no- 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  they  can  be  known 
)dy : — as  to  his  listening  to  reason,  I  am  afraid 
he  circumstances,  and  at  his  age,  the  chances  are 
all : — and  as  for  your  Ladyship's  appeal,  I  would 
loents  suggest  its  delay  until  I  receive  an  answer  to 

T  2 
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a  note  which  I  have  addressed  to  one  of  his  parage 
perfection,  merely  to  try  her. 

**  Some  stratagem,  as  usual,  Sir  Harry  V* 

<<  A  little  bordering  upon  it,  Madam,"  said  the  1 
net :  *'  there  is  a  word  now  much  in  use,  which  has  I 
heaven  knows  how  or  whence,  transplanted  into 
society,  but  which  is  in  every  body's  mouth — ^your  I 
ship  anticipates,  perhaps,  that  I  mean  the  word  hoi 
•^and  whether  it  is  from  its  general  adoption,  o; 
wickedness  of  the  world,  I  cannot  take  upon  myse 
say,  but  nothing  is  to  be  done  at  the  present  mo 
without  it.  Run  your  eye  over  society  in  genera 
court,  at  church,  the  opera,  Almack's,  or  at  your  I 
ship's  assembly, — what  will  you  see  ? — the  sinner  feig 
sanctity,  the  coquette  aping  prudence,  the  silent 
passing  for  a  sage,  listening  to  the  talkative  one  affei 
to  be  a  wit,  the  contented  husband  eulogizing  matrimi 
felicity,  whilst  his  fly-away  vnfe  is  lounging  with  a  U 
in  the  next  room,  and  the  careful  mother  lecturing 
daughter  upon  delicacy,  at  the  very  ball  where  si 
trying  her  possible  to  get  up  a  flirtation  for  herself." 

"  You  are  a  vile,  good-for-nothing  creature,"  said  1 
Almeria ;  "  isn't  he.  Leech  ?" 

''  Oh,  dreadful,  my  Lady !  he !  he !  he ! "  said  U 
who  was  terribly  afraid  of  Sir  Harry's  satire. 

**  But  tell  me,  what  have  you  done  to  try  these  pec 
I  long  to  hear  what  Sir  Harry's  stratagem  is,"  said 
Ladyship ;  "  don't  you.  Leech  ?" 

"  I'm  absolutely  dying  to  know,  my  Lady,"  said  li 
And  so  they  no  doubt  were,  but  they  were  doomed  a 
present  moment  to  be  disappointed ;  for  the  debate 
broken  in  upon  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  3\ 
Phillips,  the  before-named  head  waiter  of  the  Im{ 
Hotel,  who  announced  that  her  Ladyship's  son,  hi 
discovered  her  Ladyship's  carriage  in  the  stable-?; 
while  it  was  undergoing  the  ceremony  of  ablation^ 
made  the  natural  and  necessary  inquiries  upon  the  sal 
and  having  consequently  ascertained  that  his  lady  UK 
was  actuaUy  in  the  hotel,  had  directed  the  waitec  to 
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beed  to  her  Ladyship's  apartments,  and  desire  the  honour 
of  an  audience. 

Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  his  arrival  at 
this  particular  crisis,  for  her  Ladyship  was  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  determination  to  see  him,  and  needed  only  the 
Slightest  accident,  or  incident,  to  decide  her  in  favour  of 
■on  interview.  Accordingly,  as  circumstances  .seemed  to 
fbTOur  the  completion  of  her  more  than  half-formed  design, 
cnrders  were  issued  for  his  immediate  admission;  and 
Henry  was  forthwith  ushered  into  the  room.  The  equivo- 
cal satisfaction  he  experienced  at  beholding  his  mother  in 
the  house  with  the  Rosemores,  perfectly  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  her  journey  to  the  hotel  was  connected  with  the 
affair,  was  rendered  still  more  doubtful  by  perceiving  her 
already  in  communication  with  Sir  Harry,  whose  opinion 
l»f  the  amiable  mother  and  daughter  was  matter  of  noto- 
riety, and  who,  there  could  be  therefore  no  doubt,  had  al- 
ready poisoned  the  willing  ear  of  his  aristocratic  parent, 
Dpbn  the  delicate,  and  to  him  vitally  important  subject. 

**  Well,  Henry,"  said  her  Ladyship,  **  this  is  a  surprise 
to  you^  I  suppose  ?  Gracious  Heaven !  child,  how  thin  you 
are  grown ! — isn't  he.  Leech  ?" 

**  A  perfect  skeleton,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

**  Love,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Sir  Harry,  **  the  leveller  of 
ranks,  has  done  it." 

"  I  hardly  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  finding  ^ou  here, 
Sir  Harry,"  said  Henry,  coldly,  and  almost  sullenly. 

**  Every  body  knows  Sir  Harry,  child,"  said  Lady  Al- 
meria. 

**  Many  people  do,  indeed,"  said  her  son,  still  more 
coldly,  and  still  more  sullenly. 

•^  Well,  Mr.  Milford,"    said    Lady  Almeria,    **  you 
know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  heard  of  your  proceedings 
heteV 
.  ^*  From  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  I  presume?"  replied  Henry. 

**  Not  only  from  Sir  Harry,"  said  her  Ladyship,  "  but 
ftom  half  a  dozen  different  people — haven't  I,  L^h  ?" 

*'  Eight  or  nine,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

**  Ami  has  any  one  of  those  eight  or  nine  persons,"  said 
Henry,  **  dared  to  asperse  the  characters  of  \)eio&^  ^\l<;^^  vol 
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ttll  probability y  are  implicated  with  me  io  the  ditadM 
criminality  of  which  you  have  received  such  Tarious  infiv* 
mation  V* 

<*  Dared  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Dared ! !"  repeated  Sir  Harry  Dartford. 

"  Dared ! ! !"  echoed  Miss  Leech. 

^*  Dared,  Madam ; — I  repeat  the  word  without  chaop 
or  qualificatiou/'  said  Milford. 

''  Madam/'  said  Dartford,  ''he  is  as  fervent  upon ik 
topic,  as  a  love-sick  girl  about  the  beauty  of  an  ufh 
lover ;  and  can  no  more  bear  to  hear  these  people  niU 
at,  than  if  he  were  actually  going  to  marry  the  girl/' 

**  Why  should  I,  Sir  Harry  V  said  Milford :  "  I  neiei 
had  any  other  intention  than  that  of  marrying  thegirUu 
you  are  pleased  to  call  her.*' 

''  What,  a  dowdy,  with  red  elbows !"  cried  Lady  il> 
meria. 

''  And  thick  ankles !"  screamed  Miss  Leech. 

''  With  a  mother  who  drinks  porter !"  exclaimed  kl 
Ladyship. 

''  And  burns  tallow  candles  !'*  cried  Miss  Leech. 

''  Stay,  stay  !*'  exclaimed  Milford ;  ^'  hear  me,  praj* 
All  I  ask  is,  that  you  should  see  them,  judge  for  yonrielf,-* 
you  never  could  have  heard  any  thing  of  them ;  and  as  fa 
Sir  Harry,  who  has  furnished  you  with  the  agreeable  ptf^ 
ticulars  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  recapitulatei  lie 
absolutely  knows  nothing  about  them  whatever." 

''  I  confess,"  said  Sir  Harry,  ''  that  nobody  can  lay  ts 
my  charge  any  particular  acquaintance  with  them,  nor  bane 
I  ever  witness^  any  of  the  enormities  enumerated  by  hec 
Ladyship,  and  her  Ladyship's  friend  in  the  distance;  M 
I  certainly  did  hear,  from  unquestionable  authority,  tiial 
the  deceased  paternity  was  actually  a  pin-maker." 

''  And  you  admit  that  the  thick  ankles,  red  elbowaypoR* 
ter,  and  tallow  candles,  are  embellishments  of  your  owiT 
said  Henry. 

'<  Not  exactly  that,"  said  Sir  Harry, ''  but  they  aie  fle 
best  possible  illustrations  of  my  idea  of  the  Qualities  tad 
qualifications  of  a  City  Miss.  However,  Milford,  I  stand 
upon  mj  own  note,  and  upon  that  will  sink  or  swim." 
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Whereupon,  to  the  mortification  of  poor  Henry  (who 
already  half  distracted  by  the  doubts  which  Dartford 
had  contrived  to  excite  in  his  mind),  the  eloquent  Baronet 
]iroceeded  to  detail  the  extraordinary  advances  made  tOr 
wards  an  intimacy  with  him  by  Mrs.  Rosemore  and  her 
daughter ;  the  whole  tenour  of  their  conduct,  their  ae- 
daded  habits,  their  utter  renunciation  of  society,  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  acquaintance  or  friends,  and,  above  all,  the 
Jiiatory  of  his  last  note ;  by  their  conduct  respecting  whidi, 
when  it  was  explained  to  her  Ladyship^  she  resdved  to  be 
.{guided  in  her  measures.  If  the  positive  insult  which  suck 
a  note  contained  were  not  resented  indignantly,  wha 
aould  hesitate  to  draw  the  most  unfavourable  conclusions 
as  to  the  characters  of  the  parent  and  child  ?  And,  in- 
deed, so  ably  was  this  point  discussed,  that  even  the 
young  man  himself,  who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  somewhat 
stricken  by  the  past  occurrences  of  the  morning,  agreed 
to  regulate  his  subsequent  conduct  by  the  answer  which 
was  to  be  received  to  the  billet-doux  of  the  Baronet. 

Lady  Almeria  was  hardly  satisfied  with  this  conditioii:; 
for  she  held  that  whatever  they  might  be,  unless  of  the 
XDOst  degraded  and  debased  class  of  females,  such  an  ad- 
:dre88  must  necessarily  call  forth  the  most  angry  reply ; 
.and  was  of  course  seconded  in  this  view  of  the  case  fay 
Miss  Leech.  Dartford  felt  perfectly  secure  of  a  good  jr^ 
ception  from  them,  and  looked  forward  not  only  to  the 

rdy  expulsion  of  his  friend,  but  to  what  he  imaged 
consequent  establishment  of  himself  in  their  enviable 
domestic  circle. 

Soon,  however,  were  their  doubts  to  be  dispelled,  and 
all  their  worst  suspicions  realized.  Sir  Harry  was  sum- 
moned from  the  debate  by  Grojan,  who  produced  the 
favourable  answer  to  the  request  for  an  interview ;  and  jus- 
tified in  a  certain  degree  by  circumstances,  the  Baronet 
OB  his  return  to  the  apartment  indulged  his  natural  pro- 
pensity for  display,  by  not  only  communicating  to  his 
young  friend  the  fact  of  his  success,  but  exhibiting  the 
aotg[,  actually  and  positively  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
w«:Att  Maria  herself, 
'fhis  was,  indeed,  a  blow  for  the  despondrng  Vilest  ^vdA.^ 
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proportionate  triumph  to  the  ladies  and  Sir  Harrr-  ItwM 
unanswerable — it  was  before  them  in  evidence,  ^t  to  inj 
thing  like  delicacy  or  even  decency,  the  people  were  A* 
solutely  lost,  and  that  the  infatuation  of  the  poor  yong 
man  must  have  been  complete,  before  he  could  so  con* 
pletely  mistake  the  characters  and  qualities  of  his  oonsliit 
associates.  Having,  however,  agreed  that  their  oimdal 
in  the  affair  of  the  note  should  be  the  test  whereby  hem 
to  regulate  his  proceedings  towards  them,  his  ladymotkr 
now  naturally  enforced  the  promise  he  had  madeof  abifr 
doning  the  pursuit  and  breaking  off  the  connexion  altop* 
ther. 

**  Now,  child,"  said  her  Ladyship,  **  all  doubt  and  ^ 
iiculty  are  at  an  end — in  the  girl's  handwriting  you  bift 
seen  an  assignation  made  with  a  man  of  whom  you  say  As 
has  always  expressed  a  perfect  dread,  and  of  whom  di 
knows  nothing  personally." 

Sir  Harry  had  by  this  time  again  quitted  the  room. 

**  What  can  it  mean  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own  gooi 
sense,  to  your  knowledge  of  society,  to  find  any  thing  like 
a  palliative  reason  for  such  conduct.  There  never  was  asj 
thing  like  it — was  there.  Miss  Leech?  " 

**  Never,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ;  and  for  once  she  wai 
nearer  the  truth  than  usual,  when  corroborating  the  asfa* 
tions  of  her  Ladyship. 

It  was  evident  that  the  arguments  of  his  mother,  joined  I 
to  the  raillery  of  the  Baronet,  and  the  result  of  that  ama- 
ble  person's  advances  into  the  bargain,  had  robbed  poor 
Henry  of  the  eloquence  which  formerly  favoured  mii^ 
when  descanting  upon  the  excellence  of  the  Rosemores ; 
and  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which,  as  well  as  ho 
was  able,  he  maintained  his  ground  against  his  parents 
Miss  Leech,  his  friend,  and  the  facts,  he  finally  agreed  Is 
break  off  his  acquaintance  with  persons  in  whom  he  had 
clearly  been  deceived,  and  from  whose  clutches  he  htk 
evidently  had  a  very  narrow  escape ;  but  upon  conditioa 
that  he  should  visit  them  once  more,  and  that  his  depar- 
ture should  be  delayed  until  after  the  interview  betweA 
Sir  Harry  and  Maria.  For  he  still  clung  to  the  h<qio» 
Icnowing  that  Mrs.  Rosemore  was  a  quick,  &rewd  person, 
and  not  without  a  tasVe  foi  thfe  Vx^^sawwA^^^BaaL  V«i  ohyect 
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in  the  assigiiation  was  the  exposure  of  his  volable  friend's 
▼anity  and  presumption ; — and  yet  he  could  hardly  recon- 
cile to  his  ideas  of  propriety  and  his  belief  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Mrs.  Rosemore's  maternal  character,  the  con- 
tmance  of  such  a  scheme,  in  which  her  unsophisticated 
innooent  child  was  to  be  made  a  prominent  performer,  and 
peffaeps  exposed  to  the  wanton  insults  of  a  man  whom  she 
knew  to  be  a  professed  libertine ;  indeed  it  ^as  on  this 
Terr  account  that  he  could  not  express  his  disbelief  in  the 
xeeuty  o£  the  appointment  or  the  seriousness  of  its  mo- 
tives, because  he  felt  it  impossible  to  explain  to  Sir 
Harry  the  extent  of  Mrs.  Rosemore's  dread  of  his  very 
name*  He  had  seen  her  absolutely  tremble  with  agita- 
tion when  it  had  been  casually  and  accidentally  men- 
tioned ;  he  had  witnessed  her  scrupulous  assiduity  to 
%Toid  him,  even  in  passing  through  the  lobbies  or  passages 
of  the  hotel ;  and,  m  short,  much  as  the  returned  answer 
of  Maria  evidently  surprised  him,  yet  a  feeling  of  personal 
delicacy  towards  Sir  Harry  prevented  the  full  display  of 
his  astonishment. 

•  It  was,  however,  at  length  agreed  that  the  objects  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  should  have  one  more  chance ;  and 
Henry,  even  under  the  sanction  of  his  mother,  was  to  visit 
them  as  heretofore. 

**  If,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  *' they  have  any  desire,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  to  make  this  bugbear  of  theirs  ridicu- 
I0U89  of  course  to  you  the  scheme  will  be  confided ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  serious  in  their  proceedings,  you 
win  be  kept  in  the  dark." 

*^  Certainly,"  said  Henry,  *'  not  the  slightest  hint  was 
dropped  to  me  this  morming  of  any  intention  on  their  part 
to  admit  the  visits  of  Sir  Harry  under  any  circumstances ; 
and  yet  one  would  think  such  a  scheme  as  this  must  have 
been  decided  upon  even  while  I  was  with  them :  but/* 
added  he,  '^  my  dearest  mother,  answer  me  one  question, 
which  is  to  me  the  most  important  yet.  Supposing  that 
these  people  should  satisfactorily  vindicate  themselves  from 
all  imputation  or  suspicion,  and  restore  themselves  to  tmf 
good  opinion,  since  they  will  then  be  only  what  they  were 
when  yoa  first  heard  of  them^  will  your  lepu^^sic^V^  >^^ 
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connexion  still  continue,  and  am  I  doomed  to  satisfy  ny- 
self  of  their  excellence  only  to  lose  them  afterwards  or  ia- 
ciir  your  perpetual  anger  ?  " 

**  You  talk  rationally,  now,  child,"  said  Lady  Almsiiy 
**  and  I  am  particularly  glad  of  it,  because  when  a  lofer 
begins  to  reason,  the  case  is  not  altogether  hopeless ;  sinee, 
however,  you  can  speak  calmly,  perhaps  you  will  lislea 
patiently.  You  know  what  your  prospects  and  rank  an; 
my  brother's  earldom  must  devolve  upon  yon,  and  withit» 
his  fine  and  unencumbered  property ;  your  blood  is  nMn, 
and  has  been  so  for  five  generations, — ^you  can  txace  ts 
the  Plantagenets  by  your  father's  side,  by  mine  to  the 
Chariemagnes ;  and  I  am  free  to  say,  a  more  honouidhle 
tree  does  not  flourish  in  the  archives  of  heraldry  than  ovs. 
With  these  prospects,  and  the  known  attachment  of  Uf 
lilias  Glendenning,  all  her  fiamily  interest,  and  all  hi 
&ther*s  influence,  I  do  say,  that  for  you  to  throw  yousetf 
away  upon  an  obscure  dawdle  of  a  city  Miss,  wonM  be 
destruction, — ^wouldn't  it,  Leech?" 

**  Absolute  ruin,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech, — and  she  sf* 
fected  to  sigh  and  turn  up  her  eyes,  as  if  mightily  dii- 
tressed  at  the  melancholy  prospect  ofiered  to  the  son  if 
her  patroness. 

^*  As  for  rank  and  fortune,"  said  Henry,  ^*  assoie  yon* 
self,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  duly  appreciate  the  weight 
which  Uiey  give ;  but  I  must  also  feel,  that  one  of  the 
p;reatest  privileges  derivable  from  the  possession  of  theaif 
IS  the  power  they  confer  of  raising  to  an  equal  participt* 
tion  in  their  advantages,  the  being  who  possesses  the  heut 
of  their  owner.  I  have  candidly  expressed  my  feelisp 
with  respeot  to  Miss  Rosemore,  1  un  pledged  to  her  asi 
husband,  and  no  power  shall  induce  me  to  violate  thst 
engagement,  provided  she  be  that  which  she  has  aasuaei 
to  be." 

**  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?  "  said  Lady  Almeria. 

*^  The  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  army,"  rcpM 
Henry;  ''and,  as  it  should  seem,  a  gentleman  in  lb 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  term.' 


A  natural  daughter,  perhaps?  "  said  her  Ladyship. 
'1  am  not  prepared  to  vindicate  her  loffitknujfl 
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grant,"  said  Hemy ;  **  but  I  am  prepared  to  Tindicate  my 
resolntion  lespecting  her.  Suppose  her  mother  to  have 
been  indiscreet; — " 

Mercy  on  us,  Henry  V  exclaimed  the  Lady  Aimeria. 
Good  gracioas  V  screamed  Miss  Lee<^. 
"  I  say,  admit,  by  way  of  argument,"  said  Henry,  "  for 
I  know  nothing,  nor  have  I  any  reason  even  for  suspecting 
such  a  thing ;  but  I  say  admit  it :—  surely  it  would  be  the 
koght  of  injustice  to  visit  upon  this  innocent  creature  the 
misconduct  of  her  parent." 

**  As  for  injustice,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  mordHy^*' 
wad  Lady  Aimeria;  ''  this  I  know,  that  you  have  throm 
a  new  light  upon  the  subject,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  has 
net  at  all  improved  its  general  appearance, — a  widow 
InriAg  under  such  equivocal  circumstances." 

^A  widow!"  said  Henry;  "  Mrs.  Rosemore  is  nai 
m  whIow." 

"  Not  a  widow !"  exclaimed  Lady  Aimeria. 
"  Not  a  widow!"  echoed  Miss  Leech. 
'*  Why,  pray  then,  what  does  she  call  herself?"  asked 
her  Ladyship. 

"  A  wife,"  was  Henry's  answer. 
**  Oh,  separated  from  her  husband  ?"  inquired  her  Lady- 
ship. 

**  Not  so;"  said  Henry. 

**  This  new  discovery,"  said  Lady  Aimeria,  makes  mat- 
ters worse— doesn't  it.  Leech  V 

Considerably  worse,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 
Assure  yourself,  fascinated  or  infatuated  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  at  this  moment,"  said  Henry,  <<  they  are — ^they 
ViHSt  be,  excellent  and  amiable  people." 

**  Wdl,"  said  Lady  Aimeria,  "  of  course  you  will  act  as 
please,  and,  as  I  perceive,  decide  for  yourself,  i  have 
my  duty  by  coming  hither,  and  I  shall  pursue  the 
I  have  adopted  one  step  further, — by  paying  these 
a  visit,  and  explaining  to  them  in  the  clearest  pos- 
JiUe  manner,  my  view  of  their  conduct,  my  suspicions  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  nature  of  the  introduction 
"which  they  must  expect  into  our  family.  This  I  conclude 
1  may  be  allowed  to  do,  without  any  un^tatkycL  ^  'iqcql- 
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necesfary  meddling  or  needless  severity;  but  even  this 
will  be  rendered  unnecessary  if  they  conceal  the  asmgia- 
tion  of  the  girl  with  Sir  Harry.— That  you'll  admit?*' 

"  I  am  content  to  do  so,"  said  Henry ;  "  and  in  falfil* 
ment  of  this  condition  I  will  proceed  to  their  rooms,  and 
in  this  (perhaps  last)  interview,  decide  whether  I  am  to  be 
the  happiest  or  most  miserable  of  human  beings,  for  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

And  in  this  mood  and  upon  these  terms  the  sangaise 
young  man  once  more  approached  the  well-known  apart* 
ments  of  the  Rosemores ;  leaving  Lady  Almeria  and  Miti 
Leech  in  the  full  persuasion  that  he  knew  more  than  k 
chose  to  disclose  of  Mrs.  Rosemore's  family  afiairs,  and 
quite  convinced  that  their  detected  duplicity  in  the  pr^ 
sent  delicate  affair,  through  the  admirable  contrivance  d 
Sir  Harry,  would  save  her  Ladyship  a  world  of  trouUe, 
and  rescue  her  beloved  son  Henry  from  the  clutches  of  t 
couple  of  scheming  adventurers. 


CHAPTER  VL 

When  headstong  Passion  gets  the  reins  of  Reason, 
The  force  of  Nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale. 
For  want  of  ballast  oversets  the  vessel :— > 
Then  he's  capricious,  humorous  as  the  wind. 
Deaf  and  inexorable  as  a  storm. 
But  strait  be  cools,  and  sinks  into  a  calm, 
As  mild  and  humble  as  a  child  corrected,— 
Now  wise  as  man,  and  then  as  weak  as  woman. 

Hiooom^    - 

What  had  been  passing  between  Mrs.  Rosemore  fad 
her  daughter  during  the  morning,  it  is  impossible  forme 
to  say,  because,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  tbit  i 
/was  making  notes  of  the  conversation  which  was  paiiiDg 
at  the  same  period  in  Lady  Almeria's  room,  it  muit  alia 
be  evident  that  I  could  not  have  been  present  dmring  tkt 
discussions  which  took  place  between  the  mother  ani 
child  touching  the  approaching  interview  with  Sir  Haiiy 
Dartford. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so  much  as  this.-^When  GngaB 
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left  them,  and  Maria  saw  that  her  note  replying  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  Baronet's  solicitation  for  a  Ute-dr-tite 
was  actually  carried  away  to  its  destination,  addressed  to 
the  odious  object  of  all  her  affectionate  fears  upon  Mil- 
lord's  account,  she  became  uneasy  and  restless ;  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  implored  her  fond  mother  to  ex- 
plain a  course  of  conduct  of  which  even  she,  unused  as 
she  was  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  its  wickednesses, 
saw  the  glaring  impropriety.     What  the  fond  mother's 
answers  were  must  also  be  told, — she  spoke  of  her  interest y 
of  the  influence  of  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  of  her  anxiety  that 
Maria  should  be  known  to  him,  of  the  advantage  it  might 
be,— and  spoke  so  worldlily  and  strangely,  that  had  an 
indifferent  person  been  present,  her  conversation  and  man- 
ner would  have  excited  the  most  extraordinary  suspi- 
cions.    And  why  might  not  those  suspicions  be  well- 
grounded?  Whoknewany  thing  of  Mrs.  Rosemore?  Who 
was  she  ?  Who  had  she  been  ? — Not  a  human  being  could 
tell :  her  introduction  to  Milford  had  been  accidental,  and 
the  casual   acquaintance  between  them  had  strangely 
grown  into  an  intimacy.     Sir  Harry,  then,  might  be  right 
after  all ;  and^A^,  the  artful  and  designing  matron,  might 
have  been  playing  off  her  daughter  to  the  best  advantage, 
concealing  her  habitual  vices,  and  constraining  her  accus- 
tomed depravity,  merely  to  dupe  a  lordling.    But  then, 
had  this  been  the  case,  why  abandon  the  lordling  at  the 
moment  of  capture,  for  a  baronet  not  so  wealthy,  and  who, 
it  was  generally  understood,  was  married. 

Deep  as  this  mystery  was  to  most  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, little  light  was  thrown  upon  it  by  the  conduct  of 
Maria  herself;  who  after  having,  it  is  presumed,  been 
properly  lectured  upon  her  conduct,  not  only  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  the  measure  of  meeting  the  gallant  gay 
Lothario,  but  even  expressed  with  a  blush  to  her  mother, 
hec  longing  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  hour  at  which 
tbe  meeting  was  hxed  to  take  place.  Had  Henry  seen 
the  flush  of  her  cheek  and  the  fire  of  her  eye  as  she  dwelt 
in  anticipation  upon  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  reip* 
eantre,  he  would  indeed  have  felt  disposed  to  surrender 
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kit  ODce-lof«d  pnze>  eren  without  sab^ecthg  her  to  ll 
Oideal  which  she  was  now  destined  to  undergo. 

When  Henry  reached  their  rooms,  Maria  and  her  m 
ther  were  sitting  at  lancheon,  a  refwst  never  before  tab 
without  Henry,  whose  absence  had  excited  in  the  boat 
of  his  once-belored  a  degree  of  fretful  irritation  whii 
die  was  wholly  unaccustomed  to  feel ; — so  tenacioas  a 
women  ai  the  possession  of  lovers,  that  on  the  eve  of  i 
asBignatk>n  with  another  man,  the  fickle  girl  could  ni 
without  painful  symptoms  of  regret,  observe  upon  ti 
WBUSval  absence  of  hmi  who  had  been  all  to  her.  Hem 
shortly  dissipated  the  cload  which  gathered  on  her  broi 
by  explaining  that  his  mother  had,  in  the  course  of  tl 
wwming,  arrived  at  the  hotel  ;-T-a  piece  of  informatii 
whkdi,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  agitated  Miss  Roe 
SKxre  in  the  highest  degree,  seeing  that  she  would  hm 
iek  assured  that  her  Ladyship's  arrival  was  somehow  cm 
nected  with  her  aflfection  ibr  Henry ;  but  now,  so  deepl 
80  entirely  absorbed  and  engrossed  was  she  in  the  though 
of  her  approaching  interview  with  the  Baronet,  that  d 
Itaxdly  paused  to  express  her  surprise,  or  indeed  any  oth 
ia^ng  upon  the  subject. 

Tlua  difference  in  ner  manner  escaped  not  Henry, — I 
saw,  be  felt  it  in  a  moment ;  and  when  he  turned  to  ga 
iqpon  the  ingenuous  countenance  of  his  beloved,  his  sa 
prise  and  gnef  were  equal,  as  he  beheld  her  look  averte 
W  cheek  mantling  with  blushes,  and  even  a  tear  ready 
start  from  her  eye.  He  gazed  still  more  earnestly---] 
saw  a  significant  kwk  of  communication  pass  between  h< 
and  her  mother,  and  they  seemed  concerned  that  he  hi 
seen  it,  for  unable  to  conceal  her  feelings,  she  rose  hasti 
kom  her  chair,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  now  too  evident — Dartford  had  actually  tsm 
ceeded,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  miracle,  in  bis  aud 
eioas  advances,  and  the  lovely  girl  was  lost  to  Milfbrd- 
but  then  if  lost,  was  she  ever  worth  possessing  ?  Still  tl 
mhs^py  lover  felt  himself  completely  puzsled ;  he  ii 
qnired  of  Mrs.  Rosemore  if  Maria  was  unwell. 

"  Not  she,"  said  Mrs.  RxMiemore ;  ^*  giria  at  her  age  a 
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■.  iDDiedtties  fretfuly  fuiciliily  and  perhaps  fickle ;  and  al- 
though  I  most  do  her  die  juttice  to  say  she  is  less  affected 
vlhaii  most  persons  at  her  time  of  life,  she  has  strong  feel- 
wk  BgSy  And  strong  feelings  are  not  always  to  be  commanded* 
■i  Fnrfaaps  your  nnnsnal  absence  this  morning  may  have 
lii^i^ork^  the  change  you  observe/' 

■J  TVne,  thought  Henry,  it  might  have  done  so, — and  the 
ii«ieflection  was  somewhat  consolatory ;  he  paused,  and  a 
^tficnce  ensued,  which  he  at  length  broke  by  recurring  to 
e  i  Ae  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  his  mother. 
Ibe  ^  Indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  ^'  and  her  Ladyship 
■nii  actaat]^  here  now  V* 

it     ^*  She  »,"  replied  Henry,  who  perceived,  to  his  no  smaQ 
Mtsortification,  that  the  exemplary  parent  was  evidently  la* 
■ateuffiDg  under  some  sudden  agitation  which  she  assida- 
'^HnAj  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress. 
tf     ^  In  this  house?"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  with  more  than 
1^  ordinary  animation  and  expression. 
1^^     **  In  this  house,"  said  Henry ;  ^*  and  meditates,  I  can 
;  V  tsiure  you,  a  visit  to  you  and  Maria." 
rit      **  Not  to-day !"  exclaimed  the  agitated  lady,  ^'  not  to» 

^A^f,  Mr.  Milford,  for  the  world." 
^     ^  I  did  not  know,"  said  Milford,  ^'  that  you  were  ao 
pgyiainted  with  my  mother ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  she 
snM  not  the  advantage  of  recollecting  you." 
m  •    ''  1  dare  say  not,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 
r^  -    **  8he  is  at  present,"  said  Henry,  who  thought  this  a 
-^  fit  and  convenient  opportunity  to  bring  the  conversation 
l^.ioimd  to  something  likely  to  lead  to  a  notice  of  the  in- 

0  tended  meeting  of  Maria  and  the  Baronet,  ^'  closeted  vHh 
•  Sbt  Harry  Dartford." 

**  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  and  the  bright  rose 

1  >ayeh  had  mantled  on  her  cheek  at  the  moment  she  heard 
>  af  Lady  Almeria's  intentions  of  visiting  her,  faded  in^ 
■    ttantaneously  to  the  snow-like  lily ; — she  v^as  as  pale  as 

dfeath. 

*<  What  are  tkey  closeted  for,  Mr.  Milford  ?"  asked  the 
lady. 

"  I  really  do  not  exactly  know,"  answered  Milford  ;  "  I 
"believe  that  fve,  for  1  take  the  liberty  of  bkixdm^Tsil 
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name  with  yours  on  the  occasion,  occapy  some  shared 
their  thoughts  and  conversation.  I  rather  think  her  Ladfb 
ship  is  collecting  anecdotes  and  facts  from  Sir  Harry ;  tf 
aflTording  which  he  is,  I  must  say,  extremely  liberal.** 

''  Sir  Harry  can  say  nothing  prejudicial  either  of  me  or 
my  child,  Mr.  Milford,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore. 

''  I  conclude  not,"  said  Milford,  '<  since  it  is  clear  that 
he  has  not  even  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance." 

This  observation  Henry  considered  infallible  in  pro- 
ducing some  account  of  the  assignation,  but  not  a  syllable^ 
did  the  lady  say  upon  that  delicate  subject.  He  thought 
he  perceived  something  like  confusion  in  her  manner,  aad- 
a  desire  to  avert  her  countenance  at  the  moment :  yet  he 
felt  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation ;  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  one  step  further  in  his  progreiK 
towards  an  elucidation  of  the  mysterious  affair ;  and,  as  il> 
eustomary  upon  occasions  when  such  difficulties  present 
themselves,  another  irksome  silence  ensued. 

The  pause  in  the  conversation  induced  Maria,  who  wis 
in  the  adjoining  apartment,  to  believe  that  Henry  was 
gone,  and  accordingly,  opening  the  door,  she  re-entefed 
the  room.  This  measure  added  to  his  surprise — ^her  blosk^ 
her  attempted  retreat  the  moment  she  saw  him,  increased 
his  doubts  and  agitation  ;  since,  however,  she  was  agtis 
in  his  presence,  she  felt  that  it  would  seem  very  extraordi* 
nary  indeed  if  she  so  speedily  vanished  again,  and  there- 
fore addressed  a  few  words  to  her  mother  upon  some 
indifferent  subject. 

"  Of  course,  my  love,"  said  the  anxious  parent,  "  yoi 
will  dress  this  evening." 

^*  Oh !  that  I  will,"  replied  Maria,  with  an  eamestneii 
and  animation,  which  to  Henry,  who  vras  in  the  secret  d 
the  assignation,  were  striking,  without  being  particulaily 
agreeable;  and  which,  to  any  body  else,  would  haie 
clearly  proved  that  some  peculiarly  interesting  reason  kt 
giving  additional  care  to  the  decoration  of  her  pretty  pe^ 
son  existed. 

"  Are  you  going  out  this  evening?"  said  Henry,  doobC* 
ingly  and  insinuatingly. 

'<  No,"  said  Mrs.  Rosemore,  coldly;  and  in  the  folloir- 
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■  hg  momeDt  the  exchanged  a  glance  with  her  danghtv, 
'.  who  Boemed  bounding  out  of  herself^  as  it  were,  widi 

■  wxiet^r  and  expectation. 

**  Perhaps  you  expect  yi»ters  ?"  said  Henry. 

**  N09  not  Yisiters,**  replied  Mrs.  Rosemore ;  ^  indeed, 
of  Yisiters  we  have  but  little  chance,  since  you  are  oar 
r  9Hfy  acquaintance  here ;  and  you  will  be  doubtlessly  en* 
gaged  with  Lady  Ahneria." 

'^Perhaps,  said  Henry,  ^' my  mother  would  come  to 
joa  this  erening,  if  I  might  introduce  her  to  you/' 

**  Nort  this  evenmg,  Mr.  Milfbid/'  said  Mrs.  Rosemore, 
and  she  again  became  agitated — and  indeed  evinced,  as 
well  as  her  daughter,  a  large  share  of  the  restless  activity 
and  nervous  coldness  which  mark  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
a  present  associate.  Maria  again  quitted  the  room  i  an- 
otiier  pause  ensued.  Milford  rose  and  took  his  hat — ^he 
was  not  asked  to  stop— no  inquiry  was  made  when  he 
would  come  again ;  and  having  pronounced,  with  a  deep 
and  peculiar  emphasis  and  expression,  the  word  **  Well  I 
he  took  his  leave  of  Mrs.  Rosemore,  a  perfect  convert  to 
liie  doctrines  and  opinions  of  his  mother  and  Sir  Harry ; 
and  resolved  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  strone  measure  of 
iastantly  breaking  off  all  further  connexion  with  his  quot^ 
dam  favourites. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Lady  Almeria,  and  com- 
municated to  her,  not  only  the  silence  of  the  ladies  upon 
the  subject  of  the  appointment,  but  the  decided  negative 
which  Mrs.  Rosemore  had  put  upon  his  proposal  to  in- 
troduce her  Ladyship  to  her  acquaintance.  Of  course  he 
was  strengthened  in  all  his  resolves  by  the  counsel  of  her 
Ladyship ;  and  determined  not  to  wait  the  consummation 
of  Miss  Rosemore's  duperv,  nor  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  Baronet,  repaired  to  his  room  to  write  such  a  letter  as 
should  cut  the  unfeeling  coquette  to  the  very  heart,  show 
her  that  he  was  not  blinded  to  her  treachery,  nor  deceived 
by  her  arti6ces;  and  charge  upon  her  die  concerted 
assignation,  rendered  doubly  disgraceful  by  the  hypocrisy 
and  cunning  with  which  she  had  concealed  it. 

Even  this  measure  was  strongl^r  supported  by  latent 
affection.    It  was  not  to  quarrel  with  Maxia  \kdX\v^  ^^1^9^ 
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about  to  write ;  it  was,  if  possible,  to  extract  soi 
like  a  vindication  of  her  yet  inexplicable  conduct, 
explanation  ,of  the  mystery  in  which  the  proceed 
the  past  day  had  been  involved ;  but  most  of  all,  ii 
prove  the  fact  that  the  assignation  was  actually  m 
might  still  be  a  trick,  gotten  up  and  contrived 
Harry — the  girl  might  have  been  cajoled  or  deceii 
writing  such  an  answer  as  that,  which  he  was  c 
she  had  actually  sent :  in  short,  he  was  determinec 
spatch  a  letter  to  her  which  must  at  once  disclose  th 
and  which,  should  it  prove  what  his  older  am 
friends  seemed  to  think  it,  would  determine  h 
ceedingSy  and  make  him  the  companion  of  Lady  Ak 
her  departure  for  London  that  very  evening. 

^*  It  was  thus  he  addressed  the  beloved  object 
affection : — 

'^  Candour  and  sincerity  are  inseparable  from  tru< 
tion  —  I  mean  in  the  most  unlimited  and  unqi 
acceptation  of  the  words.  During  our  acquaint 
have  never  concealed  from  you  an  action,  no,  nor 
thought  of  mine — it  seemed  that  you  were  part  of  i 
and  that  disguise  or  deception  towards  you  we 
possible. 

''  Judge  then,  yet  beloved  Maria,  what  my  feeli 
this  moment  must  be,  when  the  conviction  that  this 
tial  single-heartedness,  this  unalloyed  sincerity, 
reciprocal  has  just  flashed  upon  my  senses.  Accui 
as  I  have  been  to  watch  every  change  in  the  count 
on  which  I  so  fondly  loved  to  gaze,  did  you  suppos 
constrained  air,  your  flushed  cheek,  and  downcai 
could  deceive  me? — The  dreadful  change  was  to 
ceptible;  and  your  abrupt  disappearance,  your  1 
ened  absence  during  my  stay,  and  your  unintentio: 
turn  before  my  departure,  joined  with  the  decisive  n 
in  which  your  mother  negatived  my  proposal  of 
ducing  Ladv  Almeria  Milford  to  her,  speak  in  ten 
plainly  intelligible  to  be  misunderstood,  even  by  ob 
haps  almost  blindly  attached, — a  determination  (wl 
founded  Heaven  knows)  to  conclude  ^Ao/  ioteicoi 
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which  I  had  anxiously  hoped  there  could  have  been  but 
one  tennination. 

**  How  I  have  loved  you,  how  I  do  love  you,  Maria,  you 
know — it  needs  no  protestations  now,  to  prove  the  force 
and  intensity  of  my  affection  for  you.  I  had  thought  no 
power  could  have  alienated  yours  from  me ;  but  sure  I  am 
tiiat  something  dreadful  has  occurred  to  separate  us. 
Your  conduct  this  morning  could  have  had  but  one 
object. 

*'  At  the  moment  of  making  the  greatest  sacrifice  a 
devoted  lover  can  make,  at  the  moment  of  sealing  my 
own  perpetual  misery,  surely  I  am  justified  in  asking — in 
entreating  you^to  tell  me  what  has  occurred  which  so  sud- 
denly can  have  brought  about  this  (to  me)  most  dreadful 
change ;  to  this  explanation  certainly  I  have  a  right.  If 
you  have  come  to  the  determination  which,  I  think,  was 
evident  in  your  conduct  just  now,  tell  me,  for  pity's 
sake,  the  grounds  upon  which,  with  a  mind  like  yours, 
with  character,  principle,  intelligence,  kindness,  and 
strong  feeling  such  as  you  possess,  you  have  reconciled  it 
to  yourself  in  three  short  hours,  to  alter  your  conduct 
towards  one  whose  affection  and  devotion  never  could 
have  known  a  change,  and  dash  the  cup  of  happiness 
from  his  lip  at  the  moment  when  his  ardent  hopes  of 
tasting  it  appeared  nearest  their  consummation. 

"  Answer  me,  dearest,  dearest  girl ! — Is  it  that  /  have 
offended  my  beloved  ?  Did  vtiy  protracted  absence  inevi- 
t^Jble  as  it  was,  this  morning,  wound  her  gentle  heart  so 
deeply  as  to  produce  an  angry  feeling  towards  me  ? — God 
send  it  may  be  so !  for  then  the  light  summer  cloud  of  our 
bright  love  shall  soon  be  dissipated ;  but  if  some  deeper 
cause  affects  you  still,  I  conjure  you  tell  me  what  it  is. 

**  Have  you  thus  suddenly  withdrawn  your  affections 
from  me  to  transfer  them  to  another  ?  It  cannot — cannot 
be.  If  I  write  incoherently,  Maria,  it  is  because  I  cannot 
collect  my  senses, — you  have  my  heart,  my  mind,  my 
thoughts,  in  your  keeping.  You  have  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound,  yet  one  kind  word  from  you  can  heal  it ;  but  if,  as 
I  fear^  your  actions  are  but  the  evidence  of  some  more 
important  feeling  than  simple  anger  at  vccj  a^^^x^oX  \\x^* 
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tenticm  of  to-day,  I  again  entreat  and  coajvre  you  to 
me  in  what  those  feelings  originate. 

« I  have  heard  a  report,  but  which  I  do  not  fiv 
instant  believe,  which  might,  were  k  true,  justify  my  wt 
siupicioDS :  I  have  heard  it,  too,  from  Aim  whose  bouu 
duty  it  on^t  to  have  been  to  keep  it  secret.  I  say : 
another  word  on  the  dreadful  subiect ; — if  there  be  i 
foundation  for  the  story,  you  will  of  course  nndersli 
what  I  mean.  But  I  know  it  must  be  false,  and  feel 
sured  thai  he  who  boasted  of  it  has  calumniated  her 
whom,  if  I  am  forbidden  to  live,  she  shall  find  at  k 
that  I  can  die. 

''  Consider  how  I  am  existing,-  pity  me, — and  in  oo 
passion  let  me  hear  from  you ;  or,  if  I  am  yet  to  be  han 
Old  me  come  to  you  as  usual  at  seven.  ~  Forgive  this  wi 
ness,— -forgive  my  doubts  and  fears.    God  bless  you !" 

To  this  epistle,  what  answer  will  my  reader  suppose! 
devoted  lover  received,  and  from  whom  ?  After  a  del 
of  more  than  an  hour,  the  following  reply  was  broug^ 
him  by  Phillips — written  by  Mrs.  Boeemore  f 

«  Dear  Mr.  Milford, 
**  Maria  is  too  mudi  occupied  to  write :  assure  yoi 
self,  nevertheless,  that  no  diange  has  taken  place  in  I 
feelings  or  tnine  towards  you.  She  was,  perhaps,  ang 
at  your  apparent  forgetfulness  of  her  during  the  momii 
but  pray  mink  no  more  about  it.  I  am  sorry  to  a 
that  we  shall  be  unable  to  receive  you  at  seven, — we  i 
engaged. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

"  A.  R.'' 

This  was  the  coup  de  grace :  — Maria  could  write 
Sir  Harry  but  so^  to  Henry, — they  were  engaged  pi 
cisely  at  the  hour  named  for  die  appointment— tiiese  m 
the  cold  9nd  friendly  tone  assumed  by  the  artful  paif 
while  addressing  the  onoe-intended  husband  m  I 
daughter,  too  dearly  proved  the  truth  of  Dart^ 
prognostications,   and  stamped   the  cfameters  of  li 
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ft    designing  pair.     All  that  puzzled  Milford  in  the  midst  of 
his  worst  suspicions  was,  die  object  which  could  indace 
M    an  interested  parent  to  abandon  the  certainty  of  a  matrix 
f    ttontal  alliance  with  a  devoted  young  man  of  ezcelleni 
I    fionily,  the  heir-presumptive  to  a  peerage,  for  the  base 
I    and  doubtful  advantages  of  an  intrigue  with  a  professed 
I    libertine,  who  was  a  married  man  into  the  bargain.    This^ 
i    it  must  be  owned,  sta^ered  him  ;  and  the  only  way  in 
i    which  he  could  reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency  of 
:    conduct,  was  the  least  likely  to  gratify  or  satisfy  him ; 
c    fi>r  he  attributed  the  sudden  alteration  in    the  plans, 
proceedings,  and  behaviour  of  the  Rosemores  to  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  his  mother, — an  event  of  which  be 
was  now  satisfied  they  were  fully  apprized,  and  which  he 
naturally  enough  was  led  to  believe,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary manner  in  which  Mrs.  Rosemore  received  his  pro* 
posal  of  introducing  her  to  Lady  Almeria,  would  spe^ily 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  imposture,  which  it  was  now 
pretty  evident  the  ladies  had  so  long  been  carrying  on 
with  impunity  and  without  suspicion. 

All  things,  in  short,  conspired  to  mortify  and  agonize 
the  young  man,  whose  sufferings,  however  acute  intrin- 
sically, were  considerably  heightened  by  the  corresponding 
triumph  of  his  mother  and  Sir  Harry,  whose  unsea- 
sonable mirth  received  a  powerful  stimulant  in  the  re- 
joinders and  asseverations  of  the  complying  Miss  Leech^ 
for  whom  it  should  be  understood  Henry  entertained  as 
much  genuine  dislike  as  a  woman  could  possibly  in^ire 
in  his  heart. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  the  young 
man's  mind  at  this  juncture, — aware  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  feeling  almost  that  it  had  actually 
arrived,  satisfied  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Rosemores,  recol- 
lecting his  promise  to  Lady  Almeria,  to  allow  their  con- 
duct upon  the  present  occasion  to  decide  the  continuance 
or  conclusion  of  his  acquaintance,  fearing  to  encounter 
her  Ladyship  with  the  condemning  proofs  of  their  mis- 
conduct in  his  possession,  and  dreading  even  to  meet 
Dartford,  at  once  his  destroyer  and  preserver. 
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The  sprightly  Baronet,  however,  now  sure  of  conquest, 
and  caring  for  nothing  but  the^  iclat  and  triumph  of  the 
thingyproposed  a  new  measure  by  way  of  conclusion  to 
the  affair ;  which  was,  that  in  ca9e>  afler  his  interview 
with  the  girl  (which  was  to  be  considered  as  not  at  aJl 
interfering  with  the  general  invitation  he  had  received 
from  the  mother),  he  should  join 'their  little  domestic 
party,  Henry  should  be  in  readiness  to  obey  an  invitation 
which  should  be  sent  to  him  through  Dartford's  media- 
tion— the  only  proof  now  wanting  to  decide  his  triom- 
^ant  success,) .  and  evince  the  determination  of  the 
kosemores,  to  add  insult  to  injury  in  their  yet  unae- 
countable  conduct  towards  Milford  : — and  such  was  the 
vanity,  such  the  self-confidence  of  this  gay  and  gallant 
married  gentleman  of  forty,  that  he  felt  certain  of  car* 
rying  the  ulterior  point;  and  having  thus  cleariy  dis- 
played his  own  invincibility  and  the  frailty  of  the  fair 
ones,  proposed  returning  to  Lady  Almeria's  to  supper— a 
meal  in  which,  during  her  summer  sejour  at  the  sea,  her 
Ladyship  g^reatly  rejoiced. 

At  this  awful  moment,  when  things  were  in  extremities 
— when  Lady  Almeria  and  Miss  Leech  were  on  tiptoe  id 
their  gallery  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  listening  if 
they  could  catch  a  scream  of  indignation  resounding  m 
the  hall — while  Milford  himself  in  an  agony  was  pacin?  i 
his  own  apartment  which  was  in  the  same  gallery  with  | 
the  Rosemores  —  and  while  Sir  Harry  Dartford  was 
brushing  up  his  hair,  and  carefully  settling  the  appa* 
rently  negligent  folds  of  his  neckcloth,  the  clock  of  tiie 
Imperial  Hotel  struck  seven. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  ; 

'  —Oh  there's  music  in  the  name 

r  That,  ioftening  me  to  infant  tenderness, 

^  Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  of  life. 

Otway. 

'^       Never  did  the  illustrious  Wellington,  the  immortal 

bero  of  our  happy  land,  march  his  forces  to  the  field  of 

glory  with  more  consummate  skill,  or  with  ^eater  cer^ 

^  tainty  of  victory,  than  did  Sir  Harry  Dartford   march 

^  iiimself  softly  along  the  appointed  gallery,  to  meet  Maria 

Ro$emore. 

Could  it  be  otherwise? — Had  he  not  th6  ball  at  his 
foot,  the  game  in  his  hands  ?  The  demure  and  hypo- 
critical Miss,  nurtured  by  a  profligate  mother  to  servd 
the  worst  purposes  of  libertinism,  had  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge, had  promised  to  give  him  the  meeting.  Who  is 
there  amongst  us,  who,  when  it  has  been  his  lot  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  wished-for  fair  one,  has  not  felt  a  pal- 
pitating anxiety  like  that  which  agitated  Sir  Harry  at  this 
moment — ^the  breathless  wistfulness  which  conjures  up 
the  coming  footstep  in  the  passing  breeze,  the  careful 
silence  which  in  its  tender  watchfulness  bids  the  pulse 
strongly  beat,  and  mock  the  sound  the  longing  lover 
vishes  most  to  hear  ?  Sir  Harry  stole  along  the  length- 
ened passage — stopped — stood  still,  and  listened— felt 
his  heart  throb— not  with  the  genuine  ardour  of  unprac- 
tised love,  but  with  the  worldly  expectation  of  a  coming 
victim. 

Nor,  such  is  human  nature,  was  he  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed :  he  cautiously,  paced  the  lobby,  yet  saw  no 
one ;  he  stopped  again — all  was  still  hushed ;  the  clock  of 
the  Imperial  Hotel  chimed  the  first  quarter  after  seven ; 
— he  doubted,  began  to  think  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
felt  disposed  to  quit  the  ground ;  when  a  slight,  and  as 
he  was  convinced  artificial,  cough  attiacl&d  Via&  ^X\Jb\i\l\^\SL, 
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He  followed  the  sound,  and  in  a  recess  formed  by  ai»  ki 
dowy  near  the  end  of  the  gallery,  beheld  the  aioidi  ^i 
object  of  his  adoration,  as  he  supposed,  but  whom,  •  ki 
he  had  never  seen,  of  course  he  did  not  knov^— Mai  k 
Rosemore.  :  ^i 

Here  then  a  little  difficulty  presented  itself,  even  to  ov  w 
skilful  general.  Detection  to  an  intri^er  is  woise  tiiii  1 1& 
death — not  the  detection  of  his  intnguesy  for  the  heaitloi  1^ 
miscreant  generally  glories  in  his  villany  ;  but  hii  d^  1* 
tection  in  a  blunder,  committed  while  in  pursuit  of  pief.  |^ 
For  instance,  supposing,  prepared  as  he  was  to  assu  tte 
willmg  daughter  of  the  doubtful  mother,  he  had  amril* 
tingly  encountered  Miss  Squash,  Miss  Wagstafle,  oraf 
Lady  Lucy  Dawdle,  all  equally  unknown  to  hhn,  ni 
dhumement  would  hare  been  annihilating : — dieffefiDRy 
having  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  strength  of  pans 
offers  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  propriety,  and  whet 
the  feelings  are  not  only  contrallable,  but  rendered  bf 
the  master-hand  of  systematic  vice  subservient  to  the  eadi 
of  profligacy,  Sir  Harry  paused — he  gently  inclined  lui 
head — and  waited  for  some  encouraging  sign  to  cob- 
jnence  the  siege. 

He  saw  before  him  a  being  apparently  all  nature  and 
feeling — ^he  saw  her  tremble — ^he  saw  her  flushed  chedc— 
her  quivering  lip — ^her  downcast  eye : — ^how  was  he  afr 
fected  ?  Did  he  pity  the  innocent  apprehensionB  of  titf 
timid  girl  ?  Did  he  respect  the  modesty  and  delictcy 
which  she  evinced  ?  No  !  The  use  he  made  of  the  siga 
she  gave,  was  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  right  in  u 
woman,  and  that  if  she  had  been  playing  the  same  gaas 
upon  Milford,  he  did  not  so  much  wonder  at  his  havi^ 
been  deceived. 

Their  eyes  met,  hers  sank  instantly;  she  looked  upoi 
the  ground :  he  was  determined  that  it  must  be  Maria 
Rosemore,  and  for  once  the  Baranet  was  right. 
^  Sir  Harry  looked  around,  and  was  assun^  by  the  can* 
tion  which  his  young  friend  had  exhibited  in  the  selectkm 
of  the  retired  spot  which  she  occupied,  that  she  knew  pep* 
fectly  well  what  she  was  about.  Here  Sir  Harry  was 
not  so  successful  in  his  surmises,  for  the  only  cixcum- 
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-wbieh  miocti  her  to  sdect  the  recess  in  qnestioa, 
Ae  place  of  HMedng,  was  ks  prcndmil^  to  the  door  of 
aaeuar^s  i^mrCaieiit*-a  proof,  had  any  bees  wanting, 
Ibe  ditgiaeefai  scene  about  to  be  enacted,  had  been 
pit  up  Wider  the  inspection  of  that  once  respected  per* 
■Dnaee.  ^ 

■1^  iMotjiokg  in  his  trramph,  secure  of  conquest,  and  cer- 
JUtitt  id  htt  olMect,  the  graceful,  gay,  and  elegant  Sv 
;8ssny  adfaneed ;  she  was  leaning  against  the  window, 
.  ««-4ie  approadied  her. 

^' .  **  Yoa  are  punctual,  I  see.  Miss  Rosemore,"  said  he ; 
^ini  with  arocted  tinudity  presumed  to  take  her  hand* 
^  iP^re  was  no  need  d  has  skill---she  gave  it  unresistingly. 
^  w  ^  I  shorid  haidly.  Sir,''  said  sh^  ^^  bceak  a  promise 
,  wdanlsnly  made.'' 

Xhis  little  speedi  had  its  e&ct  upon  Sir  Harry,  and 

:  ixmvinced  him  of  her  hypocrisy ;  for  he  had  heard  from 

their  landlord  that  it  was  fiot  voluntarily  made,  and  that, 

kk  fact,  she  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  her  artful 

and  designmg  moth^. 

^Ton  speak  kindly,"  said  Sir  fiarry,  ^^and  I  know 
not  how  I  can  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
•ppear  to  take  in  one,  of  whom  you  know  so  little." 

*^1  know  your  name.  Sir  Harry,"  said  Maria,  **  al« 
4ibmt^  till  now,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  your 
parson.''; 

*'  There  it  is,  Miss  Rosemore,"  said  die  Baronet,  gaily, 
-— "  notoriety  is  every  thing — a  reputation,  even  if  it  be  for 
Tieea  or  follies,  is  eminoidy  serviceable  to  a  man  in  little 
srfEurs  of  the  heart.  You  have  heard  me  spoken  of  as 
tke  Dartford  who  has  done  ten  thousand  odd,  eccentric, 
strange  things,  and  therefore  know  me,  as  it  were,  inti- 
maikkjj  by  reputation-4)ut  I  am  afraid  that  my  character 
may  have  been  represented  somewhat  too  unfavours^y  to 
yon* 

^*  If  the  reports  whidi  I  have  heard,  had  affected  my 
oyittioQ  ii^urioBsly  for  yon,"  said  Maria,  '^  I  think  you 
Bwy  sappese  I  shouid  not  have  been  here  now." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "  and  I  deserve 
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the  punishment  of  all  unbelievers.  For  your  kindness  in 
thus  acceding  to  my  impassioned  request!  .can  laem 
feel  sufficiently  grateful.  Tell  me,  Miss  Rosemore — fa 
there  is  a  mystery  and  you  know  it ;  your  mother,  amishk 
and  excellent  as  she  is,  lives  in  that  close  letiremsal 
which " 

^*  Nay,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Maria,  *^  you  must  not  qaei- 
tion  me.  I  know  no  reason  that  I  can  divulge  for  ha 
seclusion.  I — 1-— did  not  obey  your  commands  for  thi 
purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  my  parents." 

This  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  convince  the  Ba- 
ronet of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world  which  Mr. 
Milford's  innocent  Maria  possessed,  that  young  ladf 
having  now  given  her  new  innamorata  a  pretty,  brosa 
hint  that  she  considered  the  discussion  of  indifierent  snl^ 
jects  in  a  tite-d-tite  a  sad  waste  of  time,  and  a  vast  want 
of  taste. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Sir  Harry,  pressing  the 
hand  which  was  unresistingly  locked  within  his,  "I 
merely  thought,  perhaps,  that  your  father ^* 

"  Do  not  mention  him,"  saia  Maria ;  '*  I  never  knew 
him!" 

''  Is  he  dead  then  ?"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  was  anxioas 
beyond  measure  to  procure  a  succinct  history  of  her  coa- 
nexidns,  and  of  the  probable  protectors  whom  his  presettl 
victim  might  rally  round  her  in  case  that  any  thing  se: 
rious  eventually  should  take  place. 

"  Dead  to  me,"  said  Maria. 

''Then,"  said  Sir  Harry,  ''of  course  you  no  longa 
feel  any  obligations  to  him :  dead  or  not  dead,  the  maa 
who  could  quit  an  angelic  girl  like  you,  and  leave  hei:|iiB 
the  tender  assiduities  of  tenderer  hearts,  must  be  without 
sense,  feeling,  or  taste ;  but  you  tremble,  Miss  RosemofC^ 
are  you  ill?" 

"No,  Sir,"  said  Maria;  "but  I  am  thinking  how 
cruelly  you  speak  of  my  forlorn  condition  in  the  world." 

'*  I  apprehend,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  "  that  you  are  csfi 
tulating  in  your  mind  the  catalogue  of  crimes  you  haft 
heard  laid  to  my  charge." 
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g      *^  I  have  heard  of  no  crimes/'   said  Miss  Rosemore. 
I  '^  A  isw  ftiults  I  haye  heen  told  of,  which  I  could  for- 

I  **  Faults  I''  said  Dartford,  somewhat  surprised  at  finding 
B  his  young  companion  assuming  the  character  of  lecturer 
— "  my  faults !  Miss  Rosemore ; — what  may  they  be  ? 
g  and  how  came  you  to  know  so  much  about  them  V 
3  **  They  are  faults,"  said  Maria,  sighing  deeply,  **  which 
I  IMntnen  consider  almost  crimes ;  for  instance,  inconstancy 

;— thoughtlessness — violence  of  temper." 
c      All  this  he  set  down  to  the  account  given  to  her  of  his 
■  proceedings  by  Milford,  from  whom  he  determined  in  his 

own  mind  that  his  young  friend  had  taken  her  cue. 
:       **  If  J  confess  them,"  said  Sir  Harry,  **  what  will  you 
do*— undertake  to  cure  them  V* 

'    *^  I  think  I  could,"  said  Maria ;  and  he  felt  her  hand, 
as  if  involuntarily,  press  his. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Sir  Harry  ;  who  was  quite  overcome 
by  the  unexpected  mixture  of  delicacy  and  forwardness, 
of  diffidence  and  interest  for  him,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  young  lady's  conduct  upon  this  most  extraordinary 
occasion. 

**  Will  you  make  me  a  promise  ?"  said  Maria ;  and  her 
bright  eyes  fixed  themselves  earnestly  on  his  animated 
countenance. 

"  Any  thing— every  thing !"  said  the  astonished  Baro- 
net, astonished  even  with  all  his  self-sufficiency  at  the  tri- 
umphant success  of  his  enterprise. 

*^  I  am  deeply,  most  deeply  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns you,"  said  Maria,  absolutely  leaning  on  him  for 
support. 

*^  Am  I  then  so  happy  ?"  said  Dartford  ;  and  again  he 
fislt  the  decided,  unequivocal  pressure  of  affection  on  his 
still  retained  hand. 
.   **  I  own — "  said  Maria,  and  there  she  stopped. 

*<  But,"  said  Sir  Harry,  who  with  all  his  ardour  was  too 
old  a  soldier  to  surrender  at  discretion,  without  inquiring 
a  little  further  into  the  particulars  of  the  affair  in  which  he 
perceived  he  was  so  rapidly  involving  himself — "  you  have 
a  lover  already.  Miss  Rosemore?" 
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**  You  know  him  ?**  said  Maria. 

''  Miiford;'  said  Sir  Harry. 

"True,  I  confess  my  affection  for  him/'  said  Mifl 
Rosemore. 

''  Indeed !"  said  Sir  Harry. 

''  Yes :  but  still  I  admit  the  deep,  the  heartfelt  intenrt 
I  feel  for  you." 

At  this  moment  Sir  Harry  had  made  up  his  miad,  tkt 
Maria  was  either  the  most  impudent  or  most  inaocent  ef 
all  Grod's  female  creatures  then  existent  upon  earth.  !■- 
deed  he  could  not  conceal  his  feelmgs,  and  said  to  ber, 
with  a  sort  of  half  angry,  half  pleasant,  half  serkNB,  kiK 
comic  expression — **  What,  love  two  at  a  time,  Mifl 
Rof  emore  V* 

*^  I  see  no  objection/*  said  Maria — I  feel  no  hesitatioi 
in  declaring  the  interest  I  feel  for  you,  indeed — indeed—* 

Here  a  tiood  of  grief  stopped  her  utterance,  and  tki 
Baronet  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot :  he  saw  her  teais-^ 
he  felt  them  trickle  on  his  hand  outstretched  to  support 
her — he  was  convinced  that  these  were  past  the  power  of 
art. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  said  he,  "  you  are  unweU,  Wm 
Rosemore — I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  scene  as  this.* 

*'  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Maria ;  ''  it  is  all  too  much 
for  me — my  heart  is  breaking.** 

**  Speak,  speak  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry ;  '*  do  not  qiiit 
me  in  this  manner.  You  have  gone  too  far,  exquisite  ffit 
to  retract — indeed  you  must  not  go ;  give  me  some  pledge^ 
some  assurance  that  we  shall  meet  again — I  cannot  quit 
you  thus." 

And  for  once  was  Sir*  Harry  Dartford,  the  gay,  tfcl 
elegant,  the  profligate  Sir  Harry  Dartford,  foiled  at  hii 
own  game ;  the  apparent  ingenuousness,  the  openness  of 
mind,  the  simplicity  of  character,  which  his  lovely  anttk 
gonist  had  brought  to  the  conflict,  were  weapons  with 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  contend. 

*'  Indeed  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Maria,  stmggliBg 
to  free  herself  from  his  grasp. 

''Then  I  shall  seize  this,"  said  Sir  Harry,  drawisg 
from  her  left  hand  a  case  containing  a  pictvie,  which  ths 
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orldly  faero  was  couTinced  wag  a  portrait  of  herself  ,  wluch 
le  actyally  intended  for  him ;  ^*  and  thus/'  continued  he, 
keeping  the  likeness,  compensate  in  some  degree  until 
re  laeet  again  for  the  absence  of  the  original."  She 
nade  no  resistance  to  his  attempt  upon  the  miniature, 
did  he  possessed  himsdf  of  the  wished-for  object.  Eager 
Id  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  performance,  and  to  deter- 
ine  whether  there  lived  an  artist  who  could  do  justice  to 
beauty  like  that  of  Maria  Ros^nore,  he  hastily  opened 
e  case,  and  gazed  upon  the  portrait. 

In  an  instant  the  fire  of  love  left  his  eyes,  and  the  glare 
jpf  horr(»r  filled  those  sparkling  orbs ;  his  cheek  grew  pale, 
(is  lips  quivered,  his  hands  shook — he  was  paralyzed. 

'*  What's  this  V  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  full  of  woe 
and  terrible  affliction — ^'  whose  portrait  is  this  ?*' 

*'  The  portrait  of  my  best  friend  oo  earth,''  said  Maria, 
fildteringly. 

'■   "Where  did  you  get  it?    Who  gave  it  you?"  cried 
Dartford  earnestly,  and  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  Herself,"  said  Maria. 

**  Answer  me,  answer  me,  I  conjure  you — ^young  lady," 
fobbed  the  agitated  man,  who  seemed  ready  to  sink  into 
the  earth—"  What  is  it  ?    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  cannot  tell  you  PiOWf'  said  Maria. 

**  Speak,  speak — I  implore,  I  demand,"  cried  he,  "  in 
mercy,  in  pity — of  whom  is  this  the  likeness?" 

"  Of  my  mothee  !"  exclaimed  the  almost  fainting  girl ; 
imd  in  an  instant  rushed  from  his  presence. 

"  Of  her  mother !"  said  Dartford  to  himself,  musing  at 
saen  will  mu«e  when  something  terrible  has  happened  or 
M  impending,  as  yet  incredulous  and  full  of  doubts  and 
fears.  "  Her  mother !  Great  God  !  her  mother !  Am  I 
dead  ?  am  I  dreaming  ?  What !  this  innocent,  helpless 
girl,  whose  character  I  have  vilified,  whose  virtues  I  have 
oalumniated,  whose  innocence  I  have  assailed,  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  being exposed,  too,  to  this  and  all  the 

Other  iUs  of  life,  because  deaerted  by  her  father — ^Which 
«rmy  is  she  gone  ?— *whither  ? — where  ?•— -Maria ! — Maria  I 
peak!" 

At  tUa  momtU  Milfoidf  who,  like  Udj  Aimssns^XfiA 
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expected  some  commotion,  and  was  detmnined  nott 
suner  his  assuming  rival  to  attempt  to  enforce  hk  cliil 
upon  Miss  Rosemore  by  any  practical  advances,  hesHl^ 
the  loud  sobs  of  the  agitated  girl,  the  scu£9e  and 
and  shutting  of  doors,  followed  by  the  unsubdued  ei 
sion  of  grief  and  almost  alarm  uttered  by  Sir  Harry 
self,  started  from  his  room,  and  hastily  rushed  along  A 
gallery,  resolved  in  spite  of  appearances,  which  weres 
much  against  her,  to  protect  his  loved  though  lost  Marii 
from  insult  and  outrage. 

His  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action  ¥ras  ill-timed,  as  re- 
lated to  his  own  personal  satisfaction ;  he  reached  the  spdl 
just  soon  enough  to  behold  Sir  Harry  Dartford  dash  fo^ 
ward  into  Mrs.  Rosemore's  apartment,  closing  the  dod 
after  him  with  a  violence  and  impetuosity  wilolly  unac- 
countable  to  the  astonished  young  man. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  follow  the  Baronet,  and  ofil 
his  protection  to  the  ladies ;  but  they  had  formally  aJ 
expressly  refused  his  visit;  while  they  had,  with  eqiJ 
distinctness  and  ceremony,  accepted  the  challenge  of  hii 
whom  he  now  could  consider  only  as  a  rival.  Hecheckd 
the  impetuosity  which  would  have  prompted  this  line  ■ 
conduct,  perfectly  convinced,  after  all  he  had  heard,  ail 
the  wildness  of  manner  betrayed  by  Sir  Harry,  thatth 
Baronet's  stay  in  the  apartments  of  the  excellent  and  ptv 
dent  Mrs.  Rosemore  would  not  be  long  protracted ;  }C 
was  the  anxious  young  man  .again  deceived.  He  pausb 
— ^waited  ;  five  minutes  elapsed — ^no  Sir  Harry ;  anotb( 
five  minutes — still  he  remained  closeted  with  the  ladies 
until  Milford  at  length  felt  that  remaining  any  long 
where  he  was  would  be  indelicate  and  unjustifiable.  1 
retraced  his  steps  towards  his  own  apartment,  convino 
of  the  justness  of  his  mother's  suspicions  concerning  tl 
Kosemores,  and  perfectly  resolved  to  join  her  Ladyship 
her  journey  to  London,  the  following  morning ; — aresol 
tion  which,  if  not  finally  taken  at  the  moment  it  suggest 
itself,  was  absolutely  fixed  by  hearing,  as  he  passed  t 
apartment  in  which  Sir  Harry  had  taken  shelter,  a  laq 
^^j^Yi  such  as  he  had  never  heard  from  either  of  his  t 
friends  during  his  iatim.ate  acquaintance  with  them. 
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In  such  a  tefnper  of  mind,  as  none  but  ardent  lovers, 
irounded  to  the  very  heart's  core  by  infidelity,  can  pos- 
libly  appreciate,  Mr.  Henry  Milford  betook  himself  to 
^e  drawing-room  of  Lady  Almeria,  where  he  found  her 
taadyship  and  Miss  Leech  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expect- 
|tion.  He  entered  the  apartment  pale  sind' trembling; 
ppords  there  needed  none  to  speak  the  facts. 

**  You  are  ill,  Henry,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

**  111  at  ease,"  said  Henry. 

"  How  shockingly  he  looks!"  said  her  Ladyship, — 
<  don't  he.  Leech  ?" 

"  The  picture  of  death,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech. 

'*  Take  something,  child,"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Do,  Mr.  Milford,"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

"No,  no!"  said  Henry;  "I  shall  be  better  pre- 
sently." 

"  Some  water?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Wine  and  water  ?"  said  Leech. 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Milford. 

*<  Hartshorn  ?"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

**  Eau  de  Cologne  ?"  cried  Miss  Leech. 

•*  No,  no,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Henry ;  "  those 
remedies  are  useless,  unavailing.    I  am  past  cure." 

*•  You  are  convinced,  then,"  said  Lady  Almeria,  *'  by 
^bat  you  have  seen,  that  we  are  right  ?" 

"  I  am  convinced,"''  replied  he,  **  by  what  I  have  seen, 
that  I  am  destined  to  be  wretched." 

'^  She  met  him  ?"  inquired  her  Ladyship. 

"  Did  she  ?"  said  Miss  Leech,  with  apparently  equal 
Anxiety. 

**  Yes,"  answered  Milford. 

«'  And  received  him  well?"  asked  Lady  Almeria. 

«  Kindly  ?"  said  Miss  Leech. 

f*  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  they  met,"  said  Henry, 
**  but  they  parted  not,  for  he  has  followed  her  into  her 
mother's  apartments.  I  waited  more  than  ten  minutes — 
jquite  time  enough  for  him  to  have  been  turned  out, — 
bat  in  vain ;  he  has  practically  undeceived  me  It  is 
clear  that  I  have  been  duped,  and  he,  as  usual,  tri- 
umphs." 
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''That  ihows,  Henry/'  said  Lady  Alnem,  ^Imb 
caatioas  yoang  mea  nhoM  be ;  and  moreover,  bowMdj 
and  temperate ;  you  for  inttance  wouM  hwre  euimageKk 
your  life  for  these  women*  if  Sir  Harry  had  not  pieraMl. 
the  risk."  J 

<«  Risk !''  said  Milford ;  ''  I  would  rather  have  died  Ij^i 
his  pistol  this  morning,  than  have  liTod  to  be  ao  luA* 
ceived  this  afternoon."  ^ 

**  You  should  give  him  your  thanks/'  said  Liidhrih 
meria,  ''not  your  reproaches,— don't  yon  think  iv 
Leech  ?"  J 

<'  Eternal  gratitude,  my  Lady,**  said  Miss  Leech.       i 

"  Thanks  V  exclaimed  Henry,  "  for  robbing  me  ffi 
happiness/'  ^J 

''  For  saving  you  from  misery,"  said  his  mother. 

"  Absolute  misery,  Mr.  Henry,"  said  Leech. 

And  thus  they  tormented  by  their  kindness,  9tif 
worried  by  their  consolation,  the  broken4iearted  yofOlp 
man,  who  clung  fondly,  yet  foolishly,  as  his  companiotf| 
thought,  to  the  hope,  that  even  yet  the  Rosenores  wtfi| 
parties  to  a  trick  got  up  to  expose  the  vanity  of  Alft 
boasting  libertine,  imd  that  the  laugh  he  had  heard  iMl 
excited  at  his  expense.  It  was  this  hope,  this  expedv 
tion,  which  induced  him  to  remain  in  his  mother's  rooi 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  her  self-gratulation,  supported  I) 
the  auxiliary  squibbing  of  her  dependant ;  because  Dail 
ford  had  promised  to  join  them  after  his  trittniph.  H 
had,  indeed,  done  more — he  had  promised  to  send  a 
invitation  to  Milford,  to  join  the  Rosemore  party !  Th 
part  of  his  speculation  he  had  as  yet  neglected,  or  Auk 
to  accomplish ;  but  as  man  is  a  nee  agent.  Ids  own  vki 
to  Lady  Almeria  was  a  less  difficult  thing  for  him  t 
achieve ;  and  beyond  all  other  reasons  why  Henry  tn 
anxious  to  wait  his  arrival  was,  that  it  would  bring 
certainty  as  to  his  reception  at  tibe  Rosemores',  and  tifa 
conduct  during  his  extraordinary  visit. 

After  the  agitating  scene  which  we  know  took  ]^ 
between  the  Baronet  and  Maria,  the  reader  may  aoti 
prepared  to  expect  Sir  Harry  to  Mfil  this  oonditioM 
engagement  to  Lady  Almeria ;  but  he  was  too  atiietiy 
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Rn  of  his  word  to  faS  in  any  particular  which  it  was 
•sible  for  him  to  perform ;  and  accordingly,  after  his 
lit  to  tiie  ladies,  wmch  seemed  to  have  been  somewhat 
ibreviated  by  circumstances  yet  unexplained,  the  gal- 
Qt  Baronet  made  his  promised  appearance  at  Lady 
bneria's. 

He  was  announced,  and  entered  the  apartment  eyi- 
ijitly  in  high  spirits ;  his  eye  sparkled,  and  his  cheek 
hM  flashed,  and  the  smile  of  triumph  played  over  his 
timated  countenance — ^that  he  had  succeeded,  was  hut 
o  evident,  and  yet  there  was  a  peculiar  kindness  in  hii 
Banner  to  Milford,  unlike  his  general  bearing  towards 
EH,  and  which  evinced  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
L  he  said,  and  in  all  that  related  to  him. 
The  arch  expression  of  Lady  Almeria*s  countenance, 

Kied  as  closely  as  might  be  by  the  faithful  Leech,  spoke 
imes  to  the  mtelligent  mind  of  Sir  Harry,  who  saw  in 
moment,  that  the  news  of  his  victory  had  reached  the 
Urty ;  yet  her  Ladyship  doubted  a  little,  and  her  son  a 
'«at  deal,  whether  his  success  had  been  unequivocally 
^mplete — ^because  they  argued  that  the  silence  which  he 
)8erved  upon  the  subject,  considering  its  importance, 
le  subdued  yet  hurried  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of 
tfaer  matters,  glowing  too  as  he  evidently  was  with  some 
trong  feeling,  and,  above  all,  his  early  return  from  the 
unpaign,  were  so  many  presumptive  indications  that  the 
ietory  had  not  been  entirely  decisive. 

After  a  short  period,  during  which  Henry  suppressed 
is  feelings  most  heroically,  the  ladies  showed  that  they 
iought  the  necessary  time  for  preliminary  conversation 
id  expired,  and  the  young,  discarded,  anxious  lover, 
;  a  tone  philosophically  amiable,  and  with  something 
hich  he  meant  to  pass  for  a  smile  trembling  on  his  lips, 
mtured  to  inquire  whether  Sir  Harry  had  been  received 
tth  the  warmth  he  expected  by  his  fair  friends  ? 

"  Indeed,  I  was,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

*^  Really  I**  said  Lady  Almeria,  emphatically. 

<^  Indeed  r^  said  Miss  Leech,  in  nearly  the  same  tone 
r  voice. 

SECOND  SERIES.  X 
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**  I  candidly  avow,"  said  Sir  Hairy,.  ^^  I  am  absdutd; 
ashamed  of  my  success  in  that  quarter."  I '  I 

''  I  doubt  it.  Sir  Harry/'  said  her  Ladyship.  /"  tf]«|k 
had  succeeded  I  am  sure  you  would  not  confess  iL"        \ii 

**  You  would  but  do  me  justice.  Lady  Almena^saidSr 
Harry,  '*  in  believing  so  much  good  of  me,  were  the  cut 
an  ordinary  one ;  but  here,  in  endeayouria^  to  rescae  ibt 
ungrateful  gentleman  from  perdition^  I  have  fiaUen  ioto*  li^ 


k 


a&ir  so  extraordinary,  that  there  seems  no  neoeHity  k 
observing  the  common  rules  of  society." 

*'  So  depraved,''  said  Lady  Almeria* 

**  Dear,  dear !  sighed  Miss  Leech. 

**  The  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one,"  said  Sit 
Harry,  **  which  has  arisen  in  the  case,  as  tar  as  I  am  o»  |il( 
cemed,  is  the  misfortune  under  which  I  labour  in  hsviBI  l)ti 
excited  a  nearly  equcd  affiection  in  the  nnothcr  and  di  lii 
daughter.*'  U 

*'  For  shame !  Sir  Harry,"   said  Milfoid,    absolseb^  \i 
shocked  at  such  an  imputation. 

'^  Monstrous !"  exclaimed  Lady  Almeria* 

"  Terrible !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

**  It  is  true,  upon  my  honour,''  said  Dartford,  aerkniil} 
and  solemnly,  and  with  such  seriousness  and  such  sdear 
nity  as  to  startle  even  Henry :  *'  and,"  continued  he,  ^  to 
show  how  liberal  I  am  in  my  feelings  towards  my  friendii 
Lady  Almeiria — let  it  go  no  further — ^I  have  made  my  elfl^ 
tion — the  mother  is  mine." 

What,  Sir!"  said  Milford,  reddening  inth  aiiger» 

and  to  whom  do  you  propose  to  surrender  the  dai^;fatff  f 

'^  To  whom,  my  dear  Milfoid,  but  to  him  who  adoni 
her  ?"  said  the  Baronet. 

**  Do  not  insult  me  here^  Sir,"  said  Henry ;  **  it  ii 
unlike  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  those  is 
whose  society  I  cannot  resent  such  inddicacy.'' 

'<  Indelicacy  *"  said  Dartford,  ^^  my  dear  £eUow,  I  nerer 
was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life." 

^<  What,  Sir,"  said  Muford,^^  do  you  suppose  me  base, 
vile,  and  mean  enough  to  listen  to  a  proposal  which  it  i> 
even  in  the  highest  degree  improper  to  menti(m  befo* 
these  ladies  ?" 


u 
it 


''  I  am  unconscious  of  any  impropriety,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
Does  yonr  Ladyship  imagine  me  to  have  traatgraM^ 
ft  most  rigiid  ^corum  in  my  obsenratioii  npcm  the  subject 
my  most  disinterested  surrender?'' 
«  Umph  I"  said  her  Ladyship. 
^*  Hem !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

^'  At  all  events/*  said  Henry,  '<  putting  the  supposed 
lelicacy  out  of  the  question,  if  such  be  really  the  cha- 
pters of  these  people,^  I  must  leave  all  the  honour  and 
ppiness  of  the  triumph  exclusively  to  you.  Sir  Harry." 
**  Very  proper,  indeed,  Milford,"  said  Sir  Harry,**  on 
B  score  of  dignity." 

**  So  proper  is  it,  and  so  determined  am  I,  Sir,"  said 
enry,  rising,  ^*  to  act  upon  what  I  feel  to  be  the  right 
inciple,  that  since  you  have  thus  miraculously  esta- 
ished  yourself  in  the  favour  of  the  Rosanores,  you  may 
30  be  the  bearer  of  my  resolution  never  to  have  the 
tghtest  future  communication  with  them ;  but.  Sir  Harry, 

the  same  time  understand,  that  (if  hereafter  I  discover 
at  I  have  been  duped  or  deceived " 

**  You  certainly  have  not  been  either  deceived  or  be* 
ayed  by  me,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  **  but,  Milford,  I  will  en- 
savour,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  atone  for  this  cruel 
svelopment  of  infidelity  and  fickleness  to  which  I  have 
3en  instrumental,  by  making  an  offer  which  perhaps  may 
teet  with  Lady  Almeria's  consent  and  countenance,  and 
f  your  acceptance  of  which,  we  may  yet  be  friends,  and 
ren  connexions.  I  have  a  daughter,  Sir,  equal,  I  flatter 
tysdf,  to  Miss  Rosemore  in  person,  talents,  virtues,  and 
xsomplishments, — if  it  be  any  reparation  to  you,  I  o&r 
ou  her  hand." 

^  Sir  Harry !"  said  Milford. 

*'  Sir  Harry !"  said  Lady  Almeria. 

*<  Sir  Harry !"  said  Miss  Leech. 

*'  I  am  serious,  I^y  Almeria,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  ^^  and 
srhaps  your  sceptical  son  himself  will  give  more  attention 
>  the  proposal  when  I  add,  that  my  daughter  loves  him 
ndly  and  devotedly,  and  that  their  union  is  the  object 
rarest  Maria  Rosemore's  heart." 

**  What  does  it  mean  V  said  Lady  Almet^au 
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^'  Maria  Rosemore  wish  me  to  many  a  daughter  of 
yoan/'  said  Miiford,  **  whom  I  have  never  seen  V* 

"  Seen  !**  cried  Sir  Harry,  "  you  have  seen  her  a  dioo- 
sand  times ;  nay,  more,  you  love  her  as  fondly  and  de- 
votedly as  she  loves  you,  aad  moreover  have  confessed  it* 

*^  Mercy  on  us!*'  said  Lady  Almeria. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  cried  Miss  Leech* 

**  It  is  true,  Miiford,  all  true,''  said  the  Baronet.  **  You 
conduct  throughout  the  affair  has  been  honourable  and 
excellent ;  and  you  deserve  her." 

"  Who  ?"  exclaimed  Miiford. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  Sir  Harry.  **  Have  I  your  per- 
mission. Lady  Almeria,  to  introduce  her  V 

**  Indeed  have  you,"  said  her  Ladyship. 

Sir  Harry  stepped  backwards  to  the  door,  and  throwisg 
it  open,  presented  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Miiford  and 
his  mother — Maria  Rosemore. 

The  poor  girl,  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  ran  invblnn- 
tarily  towards  Miiford,  who  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Lady' 
Almeria  arose  from  her  seat,  and  Miss  Leech  put  up  her 
fan  before  her  face.  Sir  Harry  was  not  a  moment  behind, 
but  leading  Mrs.  Rosemore  up  to  Lady  Almeria*  presented 
her  to  her  Ladyship,  who  started  as  if  she  had  seen  a 
spectre. 

'*  Lady  Dartford !"  exclaimed  her  Ladyship. 

It  was  so.  In  the  secluded  and  abandoned  Mrs.  Rose* 
more  and  Maria,  the  wandering  libertine  had  found  fail 
wife  and  daughter.  The  scene  was  agitating  beyond  d^ 
scription.  I^dy  Dartford,  nearly  fainting,  fell  on  her 
knees  beside  her  husband,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  her 
lips ;  while  Miiford  supported  the  fainting  Maria  in  hii 
arms.  At  which  juncture  of  affairs,  Mr.  Matthew  Grojan 
suddenly  entered  the  room ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  kneel- 
ing groups  and  swooning  ladies,  locked  in  the  arms  of 
k>vers  and  husbands,  not  the  least  comprehending  what  it 
could  possibly  mean,  the  expression  of  his  countenance^ 
and  the  groan  he  uttered  are  perfectly  indescribable. 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen !  good  people !  good  folks  T 
exclaimed  he,  in  a  tone  of  absolute  horror, — **  Oh  1  pray 
remember  that  this  is  the  Im^^rial  Hotel — thatu"    " 
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**  I  wfll  remember  all,"  said  Sir  Harry ;  "  be  silent  for 
the  moment,  honest  Grojan ;  our  feelings  are  too  much 
for  us." 

.  ^*  And  for  me  too,  Sir  Harry,"  said  Matthew ;  and, 
turning  round  to  Miss  Rosemore,  whose  head  still  hung 
on  Milford's  shoulder,  "  Come,  Miss,"  said  he,  "  come, 
don't  you  go  for  to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  Oh,  dear!  oh, 
dear  !  how  very  incorrect  I" 

.  **  You  will  soon  find  that  nothing  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Gro- 
jan," said  Miss  Leech ;  which  was  the  first  spontaneous 
and  independent  speech  she  had  ventured  to  make  for  the 
last  six  weeks  of  her  natural  life. 

.    '^  To  be  sure  he  will.  Miss  Leech,"  said  her  Ladyship 
snappishly :  <^  there  was  hardly  any  necessity  for  an  ex- 
jdanation  to  the  landlord,  I  should  think,  Ma'am." 
t    **  None  in  the  least,  my  Lady,"  said  Leech ;  ready  to 
nnk  through  the  floor. 

.  "  Am  I  alive ! "  said  Lady  Dartford :  "  have  I  lived  to 
see  this  ? " 

**  Why,  Ma'am,"  said  Grojan,  ^^  I  must  confess  it  is  all 
"very  surprising." 

"  Beloved  of  my  life!"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry,  addressing 
his  daughter,  ''come  to  my  arms,  my  dearest,  dearest 

This  invitation  wait  to  Grojan's  heart ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  agitated  girl  actually  bound  from  Milford  into  the 
embrace  of  her  father,  who  loaded  her  with  caresses,  the 
groan  he  uttered  was  still  more  appalling  than  the  first* 

^*  What  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us  now  ?  "  said 
Sir  Harry,  drawing  towards  him  in  a  warm  embrace  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

.  *'  Dear,  dear ! "  said  Grojan ;  ''  only  think  what  shall 
I  do?" 

**  Now,  Lady  Almeria,"  said  Milford,  *'  that  this  happy 
discovery  has  considerably  altered  the  position  of  the  se- 
clttded  ladies,  perhaps  there  will  be  no  objection — — " 

**  My  dear  boy,"  said  Lady  Almeria, ''  here  is  an  end  of 
an  Bay  doubts  and  fears.    Sir  Harry,  Lady  Dartford '* 

**  foAj  Dartford ! "  exclaimed  Grojan ;  and  he  jumped^ 
actually  jumped  with  joy.    "  Lady  Daxlfoi&X    N^VaX.  Ns^ 
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— that — ^thst  Sir  Harry*s  wife — and  hk  dangliler ?— Iiftit  I  k 
Ae  miUc-and- water  woman,  that  yoor  LadyikHp  eicrf  |I« 
day "  p 

*'  Hnsh,  hash,  Mr.  Grojan !  *'  said  Lady  Almeria;  ^fio- 
body  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  1  do  at  this  hajmtil  |l 
extraordinary  meeting  and  reconciliation  ;    it  was  what  I 
always  wished  and  longed  for  whenever  I  saw  Sir  Baifji 
or  spoke  of  him ;  didn't  I,  Miss  Leech  ?  '' 

**  Always,  my  Lady/'  said  Miss  Leech. 

''  What  a  lesson  this  is,"  said  Sir  Hany,  <'  to  Ibe  Ebs* 
tine  and  libeller  of  his  fellow  creatures !     How  sbong^i 
speaks  to  the  heart,  and  how  grateful  am  I  that  the  ei^ 
rection  has  so  seasonably  arrived.     W^  have  all  fiahthe 
fihiness  which  grows  upon  us  after  a  first,  and  peAifl 
unintentional,  neglect  of  an  old  acquaintance,     lial 
wears  on ;  the  breach  between  us  widens  ;   till  at  hugk 
the  intervening  distance  becomes  so  great,  that  life  in 
is  hardly  long  enough  to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  re- 
tracing it.     A  coldness,  arising  from  no  fault  of  hen,  M 
from  a  truant  disposition  and  unsettled  habits  of  myomi, 
singularly  improved  by  the  course  of  service  which  caM 
me  to  the  Peninsula,  separated  me  from  this  kind  vA 
affectionate'  woman ;  a  multiplicity  of  concurring  incideiii 
led  me  to  think  Tn^^cZ/*  neglected.     I  was  courted  sai 
flattered  by  those  who  cared  less  for  me, — I  was  caugbt 
by  the  show  of  feelings  which  they  made;  and,  by  d^reflit 
the  distance  between  me  and  mine,  of  whicn  I  hMt 
just  spoken,  was  increased  by  time,  until  the  embernKH* 
ment  of  explanation,  and  the  fear  of  reproof,  presented 
themselves  as  insurmountable  objections  to  any  negotiik 
tion  on  my  part.     But  I  have  prayed  for  this — ha^e  longed 
for  such  a  moment ;  although,  lest  my  companions  in  vice 
and  folly  should  upbraid  me  with  the  crimes  of  sentiiaent 
and  feeling,  I  have  for  years  stifled  the  best  emotions  of 
my  heart." 

**  Well,"  said  Grojan,  '^  who  would  ever  hare  ihos^ 
to  hear  such  words  come  out  of  your  mouth.  Sir  Harry?'' 

"  When  I  recollect,"  continued  Shr  Hairy,  "  how  I  ha** 
vilified  and  traduced  these  innocent  sufferers,  I  acaredj 
dare  look  upon  iV^m  *.  y>\3L)  MvlCc^td,  nuuit  aaMt mek  Ae 
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Jmrming  talk  of  sootfaia^  awt j  all  past  bitt^aesaes. 
Uidy  Almeria,  our  children  love  eac]i«t£ier»  wkat  Aail  wi^ 

«'  Coma  to  nty  anas^  my  sweet  giil>^  said  lady  Ahaeria 
m  Mam.  **  Heory^yovhaiveeffittcaEl  what  I  alway t  gava 
rou  credit  for — an  stdmirable  taste  and  jadgmeiit-HM>w 
«ap  the  benefits  of  your  discernment ;"  saying  whkh^  her 
iMdjMp  afiectionaldy  placed  Mark's  hand  in  tiiat  c^  ker 
on. 

^  How  moving!''  sud  Leech  aside  to  Grojan ;  the  only 
matoa  by  wliom  she  was  ever  in  the  smallest  degree  a^ 
iaodedtQu 

''It  beats  philosophy,  Ma'am/^  said  Grojan,  wiping  hia 
Uipaa ;  and  seeing  that  fajs  fair  friaid  was  really  overcome 
ly  her  feelings,  he  added  in  a  whiifMr,  '^  Keep  up  your 
roirits,  Ma'am,  I'll  send  some  of  my  boys  to-morrow  to 
nsittior  Gregson's  marsh,  tQ  try  and  pick  up  enoagli  of 
your  little  favourites  to  make  a  nice  litde  dish  £or  you.'' 

Xady  Almeiia  overheard  tlus  insinuating  proposal  to 
dbe  toad-eater,  and  in  a  moment  anticipated  what  would 
ioUow ;  therefore,  seising  her  ^r  dependant  by  the  hand^ 
■hbt  Ladyship  exclaimed,  ^  Isnt  she  quite  charming  Miss 
lisechr 

**  FcMcicatiDg,  my  Lady,"  was  of  course  the  rejoinder. 
^'  And  now,  Grojan,"  said  Sir  Harry, ''  iastead  of  quil- 
ting your  Imperial  Hotel,  we  will  continue  to  make  it  our 
head-quarters  for  some  time,  having,  as  I  hope  you  at  last 
perceive,  made  it  evident  that  every  thing  is  quite  correct." 
"  Sir,  I  am  both  satisfied  and  happy,"  said  Grojan. 
**  And  I,"  said  Lady  Dartford,  "  return  you  my  sincere 
thanks,  Mr.  Grojan,  for  the  honest  interest  you  took  in 
my  welfare,  and  that  of  my  poor  child  :  you  now  of  course 
see  and  appreciate  my  motives  for  acting  as  I  did ;  and 
as  I  most  truly  feel  and  value  all  your  good  intentions,  I 
hope  to  convince  you    that,  though  appearances  were 

against  me, " 

"  You  were  quite  correct,"  added  Sir  Harry  : — "  and 
now,  Lady  Almeria,  you  will  please  to  recollect  that  I  am 
engaged  to  your  petit  souper,  and  though  I  have  failed  in 
sending  Milford  an  invitation  to  my  wife'^  caa'oeT%az\oae^ 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  ^ving  that  lady  and  her  dauglitffy 
an  inritation  to  yours/' 

**  Oh !  Sir  Harry/*  said  Groian,  the  saint  breaking  oit 
at  last ;  '*  what  would  you  nave  said,  had  any  thin; 
wrong  happened  to  that  sweet  creature  in  conseqaencei^ 
your  goings-on  ?*' 

**  A  truce  with  your  preaching,  Mr.  Grojan/'  said  Sir 
Harry :  ''  and  since  you  have  abandoned  the  pulpit  for 
the  bar,  go  your  ways  and  see  the  banquet  prepared." 
Banquet! — Oh!  there  shall  be  such  a  collection,'* 


md  Grojan ;  *<  now  I  am  really  happy ; — and,  Mfli 
Leech,  Ma'am,"  added  he,  whispenng,  "  depend  on%yoi 
9kall  have  the  toads ;  I  know  your  taste — you  shan't  lie 
baulked ; — and  you,  Ma*am,"  continued  he,  addressing 
Lady  Dartford,  "  shall  have  your  milk-and-water  regs^ 
larly  every  day,  because  I  know  you  like  thai  J* 

^' Stuff!"  said  Lady  Almeria ;  *'pray,  Sir,  leave  talk- 
ing nonsense,  and  retire." 

'^  I  wUl,  Madam,  since  your  Ladyship  desires  it,"  saii 
Grojan ;  <'  I  know  my  place — but  upon  such  an  oceasioB 
-as  this,  when  my  doubts  and  fears  are  all  calmed,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  a  little  liberty  in  my  own  house;  anl 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  this  day,  I  shall  lean 
more  than  ever  to  value  the  proverb,  which  says — '  Tbb 

TONGUE  OF  THE  EVIL  SPEAKER  IS  XO  SLAKDEr/  " 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Our  labours  you  with  sicUy  eyes  behold. 
And  think  them  our  dishonour,  which  indeed 
Are  the  protractive  trials  of  the  gods 
To  proye  heroic  constancy  in  man. 

Dbtden. 

Amongst  the  laborious,  honourable,  and  ill-paid  pro- 
fessions to  which  men  of  ability  devote  their  time  and 
talents,  that  of  a  schoolmaster  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tke- 
8ome  and  worst  rewarded.  To  expatiate  here  upon  llie 
perpetual  misery  of  hearing  the  same  lessons  repeated 
daily,  for  the  whole  course  of  one's  natural  life,  enliyened 
only  by  the  different  occupations  of  correcthug  bad  exer- 
cises or  polishing  nonsense  verses,  would  be  quite  need- 
less :  first,  because  it  would  be  impossible  in  terms 
adequately  strong  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  an  ex- 
istence ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  not  to  the  profes- 
rnonal  labours  of  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Somerville  House  Aca- 
demy, that  I  have  any  disposition  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  country  town  (I  hope  it  has 
been  observed  how   carefully  I  conceal  the  names  of 

5>laoes),  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolisy  my 
iriend  Mr.  Rodney,  had  for  many  years  governed  the 
school  which,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  taste  for 
#ne  names  and  elegant  definitions,  had  of  late  years  been 
Signified  with  the  high-sounding  title  justme&Xvsii^N  ^e^^ 
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had,  during  his  lengthened  dominion  therein,  whi[ 
into  the  world  several  pupils  who  had  done  him  modi 
honour,  and  contributed,  as  well  by  their  example  as  bf 
sending /A^tV  children  in  turn  to  his  '*  Academy/' to  niK 
his  reputation  and  increase  his  income. 

His  family,  independently  of  the  little  boys,  consisted  e( 
a  wife  and  daughter. — Heaven  had  blessed  him  with  three 
children,  but  one  only  survived;  and,  as  is  seldom  the 
case  when  a  mortality  occurs  in  the  family,  she  that  im 
spared  was  the  flower  of  the  flock.  She  was  perfedlf 
fascinating,  and  yet  she  was  not  what  young  novel  readea 
would  call  a  heroine ;  for  she  had  little  pretension,  al- 
though her  talents  and  accomplishments  would  hsfe 
justified  an  abundance  of  airs,  and  a  confidence  in  heneif 
to  which  she  was  a  perfect  stranger. 

Mrs.  Rodney,  her  mother,  was  a  lady  exemplarv  and 
domestic,  and  as  methodical  and  mechanical  in  all  her 
movements,  as  if  she  had  been  actually  wound  up  at  sevea 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go  through  certain  evolutioni 
until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  was  always  at  the 
breakfast-table  to  see  the  boys  fairly  served  with  their 
plank-like  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  and  jorums  of  milk, 
bhe  always  carved  their  dinners ;  during  which  ceremoil 
she  dressed  herself  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  apron  with 
a  bib  and  sleeves.  In  the  due  execution  of  this  office  ihs 
properly  apportioned  the  fat  and  the  lean,  administend 
with  care  the  lumps  of  preparatory  pudding,  and  prodaoed 
ninety-two  cuts  from  every  shoulder  of  full-grown  miUtoa 
which  was  sent  to  table. 

She  again  presided  at  supper  in  the  hall;  and  when 
the  little  boys  went  to  bed  she  did  duty  as  mother  to 
them,  and  every  evening  received  their  parting  kisses.  In 
short,  never  did  she  rest  until  ten  o clock;  when  Mr. 
Rodney,  relieved  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  regularly 
supped  in  his  own  parlour  in  th^  bosom  of  his  fomilj^ 
leaving  to  all  his  tender  charges  the  delights  of  sleep,  and 
the  smell  of  his  evening  repast,  with  which  the  air  of  the 
great  hall  and  staircase  was  always  savourily  scented* 

One  poor  boy,  indeed,  fared  differently  from  the  rest  of 
Rodney's  pupils,  and  when  his  son  died,  seemed,  as  it 
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were,  in  some  measure^  to  repair  the  loss.    This  boy  was 
oalled  Francis  Welsted ;  he  was  the  orphan  child  of  an  old 
fijend  of  Rodney's,  who  had  died  in  distressed  circnm- 
stftDces,  and  Rodney  brought  the  boy  home,  and  reared 
him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own,  even  while  he  had  a  son 
liiiiiself.     Surely  it  was  not  unnatural  when  the  pride  of 
}iM  heart  was  snatched  from  him,  that  he  should  love  this 
little  orphan  better  than  he  did  before,  and  better  than  he 
lored  any  of  his  fellows;  for  he  had  been  the  favourite 
Aiend  and  constant  companion  of  his  own  poor  William^ 
liad  shared  with  him  the  favours  of  the  parlour  and  the 
delights  of  Mrs.  Rodney's  tea-table ;  and  when  his  play- 
xnate  died,  Welsted  still  kept  his  place  at  the  domestic 
IxMurd,  although  his  co-mate  had  been  taken  away ;  and 
time  rolled  on,  and  Francis  grew;  and,  as  it  was  but  plain 
and  natural  that  in  time  he  would, — Francis  became  a 
man.     From  a  first -form  boy  he  rose  to  the  sixth  form ; 
and  thence  unconsciously,  having  no  other  pursuit,  no 
other  home,  no  other  prospects,  at  length  became  usher  to 
"Sf  r.  Rodney,  at  Somerville  House ;  in  which  capacity  my 
iidader  is  destined  to  find  him  on  the  day  of  his  intrdduc- 
tion,  seated  in  his  wonted  place,  enjoying  the  calm  de- 
lights of  the  Rodney  circle,  and  the  prescribed  tumbler  of 
ttd  wine  negus,  which  was  nocturnally  swallowed  by  each 
of  the  gentlemen,  Mrs.  Rodney  and  Fanny  dividing  the 
third  goblet  between  them : — all  such  goblets  having  been 
prepared  with  infinite  care  and  regularity  by  the  elder  of 
the  two  ladies  herself. 

Mrs.  Rodney  was  a  pattern  of  excellence,  but  she  had 
a^  lew  peculiarities ; — one  consisted  in  always  speaking  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth,  regardless  of  circumstances  or 
consequences;  and  the  other,  in  never  permitting  any 
human  being  to  he  happy  or  comfortable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever,  at  the  same  time  wishing  them 
with  all  her  heart  to  be  both.  As  for  Rodney  himself,  he 
was  besides  a  schoolmaster,  a  poet,  and  had  published  a 
small  volume  of  little  ballads  which  had  made  a  noise  in 
certain  circles.  He  was  patronized  by  a  great  Lord  resi- 
dent in  his  neighbourhood,  and  what  was  much  more  im- 
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poctant  to  a  poet  of  his  claas,  by  a  great  Lady;  bol 
fie  talked  foeiryt  which,  although  it  was  thoaght^ci 
in  company,  was  gomewhat  tiresome  ia  prnrate  life 
this  £euLing  his  daughter  Fanny  smd  his  xaiker  Wdsts 
quite  aware,  and  occasionally » when  he  was  ^'  off  at  s 
tneir  eyes  would  meet — eyes  will  meet  aomi^imes 
Fanny  felt  conscious  that  she  was  doin^  wrong,  ant 
sted  felt  that  he  was  occasionally  very  near  laughia; 
wrong  place ;  and  yet  Rodney  saw  not,  felt  not  tl 
solute  uselessness  of  walking  on  stilts  over  dry  g 
the  trick  to  which  he  was  so  mightily  addicted. 

**  There*s  a  viridity  of  intellect,"  said  Rodney  one 
ing  after  supper,  "  about  young  Braahleigh,  Mr.  W< 
which  is  hi^y  refieshmg;  a  single-mindedness 
touchii^,  a  newness  of  sentiment  in  all  his  sayings,  st 
excitatory  of  that  agreeable  feeling  which  it  is  1 
within  the  scope  of  language  adequately  to  define !" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  he  is  a  good,  clevi 
in  his  way." 

^  It  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  power  of  his  i 
said  (or  rather  sang)  Rodney,  "  as  its  charactei 
which  force  themselves,  as  it  were,  upon  our  atti 
There  is  an  originality  about  him  which  reminds 
that  beautiful  expression  of  Goethe  when  speakio 
gurl  (so  he  pronounced  it),  fresh  from  the  coontrj 
all  her  rural  recollections  strong  upon  her,  who  ae 
the  first  time  a  great  and  populous  city.  The  timid 
instead  of  being  surprised  at  the  vastitude  of  the 
farious  objects  by  which  she,  poor  tender  passive  crc 
is  environed,  turns  to  h^r  anxious  parent  with  an 
hesitation,  and  one  of  those  soul^frau^t  looks  whid 
vey,  as  it  were,  direct  to  the  mind  the  whole  sent 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  reflected,  and  she  says, 
all  the  modest  simplicity  inherent  in  a  creata 
genuine  and  new — ^  Mother,  I  wish  we  were  si 
home  1'  There's  a  delicacy  in  the  turn  of  that  thi 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  naturr"  (so  he  prono 
it)  <'  which  are  quite  captivating :  such  is  the  intell 
originality  of  young  Brashleigh !" 
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^'  He  k  a  nice  boy/'  uaid  Mxs.  Rodney;  "but  Vm 
■onMirtiiBg  vitt  kajppca  to  km;.  he*U  never  gnow  up 
IP  beftmaa.^ 

'^  What  reason,  my  dear  Cordelia^''  said  Redaey,. 
^  ba¥B  joa  for  so  pamfal  «  snppoaitkin,  wiierswkh  to 
eloud  tlie  brigktaeas  ol  Us  dawning  life  ?" 
.  ^^  Wky,  he  is  io  clever ; — those  clever  children  never 
come  Id  good,**  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 
.  ^  His  giandfalher  is  devotedly  attached  to  him,''  said 
Eosbey. 

Who  dus  grand&thor  was  time  will  show ; — ^whoever 
ke  mi^t  be,  no  sooner  was  hia  name  mentioned  than  Mr. 
WelsM  b^ame  suddenly  and  violently  embarrassed^ 
<md  in  his  agitation  knocked  the  tea-spoon  ont  of  bis 
g^asof  negufk 

,  **  A  very  gallant  ofiBcer  is  General  Brashleigh/'  c(hi- 
timned  Rxxlney; — ^'^Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  I  should 
niha  call  him,  ance  I  see  he  has  received  the  diivalroiis 
lUstinctiea  of  the  Bath,  and  an  appointment  to  a  high 
eommand  abroad." 

.  ^  Going  abroad  is  he  V  said  Mrs.  Rodney.  "  Poor  dear 
eld  gentleman ! — then  Fm  sure  he'll  never  oome  back 


These  ure  gloomy  presentiments,  Mrs.  Rodney/'  said 
ber  husband ;  ^<  I  see  no  particular  reason  why  a  man 
bale^  hearty,  and  vigorous,  as  he  ts,  should  necessarily 
die  at  fifty-six." 

**  Sixty-five,  Papa,  Fm  sure,"  said  Fanny ;— and  im- 
mediately Welsted,  who  had  recovered  his  spoon,  began 
•tiaring  the  last  few  drops  of  his  negus  most  assiduously, 
having  screwed  up  his  mouth  as  if  apprehensive  of  some 
b«»t  of  passion  from  the  head  of  the  house. 

**  Young  ladies,"  said  Rodney,  calmly,  and  placidly, 
*^  are  no  judges  of  such  things. — I  know  what  I  talk  of— 
be  is  under  fifty^seven,  and  as  I  before  said,  full  of  that 
nervous  manhood  which  so  beautifully  characterizes  the 
vanior  chief." 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  nervous,  Mr.  Rodney," 
said  his  lady,  '^but  I  know  he  is  very  bilious  at  times; 
and  as  for  his  health — " 
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^*  Look  at  his  face,  Mrs.  Rodney/'  said  the  Pedagogv 
who  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself  became  qtiM' 
animated  in  the  discussion ;  '*  the  roseate  hue  of  baiifk 
suffuses  his  cheek/' 

''  Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  '^  he  has  got  a  red  fiKeil 
times,  to  be  sure,  but  that's  not  health,  Mr.  Rodneyr-it 
is  too  purple  to  be  wholesome.  Take  my  woia  ftr 
it,  some  of  these  fine  mornings  he*ll  pop  off  suddenly." 

Welsted's  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on  Fanny's  coob- 
tenance,  but  she  saw  not  their  expression.  There  wtii 
mystery  somewhere,  which  I  believe  it  is  my  daty  to  un- 
ravel for  the  entertainment  (it  may  be)  of  my  readen; 
but  perhaps  time  and  patience  will  do  that  piece  of  se^ 
vice  for  us. 

It  should  be  known — for  localities  are  most  important 
things,  and  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  t 
tale,  as  painted  scenery  to  the  performance  of  a  dranuH- 
that  there  was,  lying  contiguous  to  Somerville  Hom^ 
Academy,  a  close,  or  field,  containing  eight  acres,  theie 
or  thereabouts,  more  or  less,  which  close  was  bounded  os 
its  northern  side  by  the  wall  of  the  church-yard,-— one  d 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  church-yards  in  Christendonu 
The  path  through  this  hallowed  receptacle  of  earthly 
vanity  was  sheltered  by  thick  umbrageous  trees,  and  irtwa 
the  moon — for  what  is  a  grove  without  a  moon  ? — "  threw 
her  refulgent  light"  around,  Fanny  Rodney,  whose  taste 
did  not  lie  among  slices  of  bread-and-butter   (thous^ 
Werter*s   Charlotte's    did),    was    accustomed    to   stidl 
through  these  lonely  walks,  while  the  rising  generation  in 
her  father's  house  were  preparing  for  bed  by  stuffing 
themselves  with  their  substantial  supper. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  but  as  they  then  thought  for- 
tunately, the  very  hour  at  which  this  meal  was  partaken 
of  by  the  boys,  was  that,  at  which  Francis  Welsted  wa« 
first  released  from  his  scholastic  duties ;  for  Mrs.  Rodney 
was  considered  by  all  parties  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  feeding,  and  Mr.  Rodney,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  exhibition,  always  examined  the 
sixth  form  exercises  himself,  in  his  parlour. 

The  force  of  habit  is  surprising.    When  mere  boy  and 
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gijrly  Frank  and  Fanny  were  accustomed  to  stroll  round 
the  close  or  in  the  church-yard  during  this  brief  period 
of  relaxation,  and  so  it  went  on,  and  they  continued  their 
rambles  unconscious  of  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed  by  the  flight  of  Time.  In  riper 
years  they  met  and  walked  and  talked,  on  other  subjects^ 
perhaps,  from  those  which  amused  their  minds  in  earlier 
days,  but  the  alteration  was  so  gradual,  the  change  so 
imperceptible  in  its  progress,  that  when  Francis  Welsted 
at  length  discovered  that  the  lovely  and  amiable  daughter 
of  his  patron  and  protector  was  the  idol  of  his  manly 
heart,  he  trembled  at  the  consummation  he  so  devoutly 
yet  unconsciously  wished. 

It  may  be  asked  why? — It  is  true  he  had  been  received 
into  Rodney's  family  an  orphan,  and  his  parents  had  died 
in  distress ;  but  then  he  had  fitted  himself  to  be  the  very 
pr<^  which  did  sustain  his  patron's  house,  and  even  to  be 
the  successor  to  his  honours  and  toils,  when  either  incli- 
nation or  nature  should  call  him  from  the  scene  of  his 
magisterial  authority.  But  there  are  secrets  they  say  in 
all  families, — how  they  remain  so,  in  this  talkative  world, 
if  they  ever  do,  I  know  not ; — ^what  the  particular  mys- 
tery was,  which  was  apparently  so  important  in  the 
Rodney  family,  the  following  conversation  may  perhaps 
help  to  unravel. 

Fanny  and  Francis  were  pursuing  their  accustomed 
walk  the  night  subsequent  to  that  on  which  the  reader 
was  introduced  to  them:  the  evening  was  mild  and 
serene,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  distant 
barking  of  the  village  dogs,  and  as  they  approached  the 
termination  of  their  str#ll,  the  young  couple  insensibly 
decreased  the  pace  at  which  they  had  been  proceeding, 
and  lingered  near  the  stile  which  separates  the  close  from 
the  church-yard. 

•*  Francis,"  said  Fanny,  '*  you  are  unusually  out  of 
spirits  this  evening.  Has  my  father  said  any  thing  to 
vex  you  V* 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  Welsted  ;  "  I  am  oppressed  by 
my  own  thoughts,  my  own  apprehensions,  my  own  sus- 
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picions  ;  and  the  very  joy  of  this  happy  moment  addi  new 
bitterness  to  my  presentiments." 

**  Have  you  had  ill  news  from  any  one?"  asked  FanBj« 
*'  News/ Fanny  l"  said  Welsted,  «*  from  whom  sboild/ 
hearnews  i — I  am  an  orphan,  an  ontcast^  a  beggar  ;—tke 
creature  of  your  father *s  bounty  I" 

'*  Why  talk  in  this  manner  to  me  V  said  the  agitsHi 
girl,  who  felt  that  she  would  have  given  the  world,  hid  it 
been  hers,  that  she  had  not  touched  upon  the  vDludf 
topic : — '*  do  I  not  know  all  your  history,  Francis?  bait 
we  not  been  brought  up  together  ?  are  we  not  like  brollNi 
and  sister  V* 

"  Fanny  !*'  said  Welsted,  "  I  was  well  born  thooghl 
provided  for ;  my  heart  is  pure  and  blameless,  and,  thw 
to  your  excellent  father,  my  principles  have  been  stiesgA* 
ened  by  the  religious  instruction,  and  moral  edocaboi 
which  he  hus  given  me.  But  it  is  because  we  are  n^ 
brother  and  sister  that  my  mind  is  disturbed,  disoidcmif 
almost  deran<xed/* 

**  Dear  \Velsted,"  said  Fanny,  "what  can  yon  mcai) 
—  what  ha8  occurred  to  cast  this  gloom  over  yov 
mind  ?'* 

**  Fanny,"  said  the  devoted  young  man,  «  years  hsu 
passed  and  I  have  known  no  home  but  this,-— even  tbi 
turf  on  which  we  tread  is  famiHar  to  my  eye.  Thoia 
trees,  that  venerable  tower  seem  identified  with  my  exist- 
ence ;  1  saw  them  as  a  child — here  too  I  first  saw  you,— 
but  years  have  passed  away,  and  though  all  things  arosfld 
us  remain  the  same,  you  have  become  a  different  being." 

"  Changed  in  age,"  said  Fanny,  "  perhaps  in  figniSy 
and  in  face, — but  not  in  love  for  Francis !" 

**  Love,  Fanny  I"  repeated  Welsted  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
anguish :  *'  Did  I  hear  it  right, — ^you  love  V* 

**  As  1  should  love  my  poor  lost  brother,  William,  whoa 
you  loved,"  said  Fanny. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  Francis. — He  pressed  her 
hand  fervently, — she  felt  him  tremble  : — **  We  cannot, 
must  not,  think  of  loving  thus — do  not  delude  yourself^ 
Fanny,  it  is  an  impossibility !" 
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**  Welsted,  for  pity's  sake  tell  me  what  is  it  yoa 
B€an  !*'  said  Fanny. — **  You  are  ill  V 

"  No,  no, — dearest,  dearest  girl,"  said  he, "  I  shall  be 
better  in  a  moment*  It  has  been  all  madness  and  folly, 
—I  might  have  known  what  it  must  come  to." 

*^  Welsted,"  said  the  affectionate  girl,  **  what  have  I 
said  to  vex  and  agitate  you  thus  ?" 

"  You  love  me,  Fanny,"  sobbed  Welsted,  "  and  you 
have  owned  it !" 

Her  cheek  sank  upon  his  shoulder, — it  was  all  too  late 
to  retreat — the  doubt  was  over.  Yet  no  responsive  sigh 
re-echoed  that,  which  heaved  her  snowy  bosom, — no  kiss 
of  reciprocal  affection  pressed  her  cheek.  He  stood  as  if 
paralyzed,  till  after  a  pause  he  gently  raised  her  burning 
Sorehead,  and  muttered  in  a  deep  and  bitter  tone  of  an- 
guish, as  she  leant  for  support  on  his  armr— 

"  God !  what  a  situation !" 

Those  in  whose  hearts  is  not  implanted  the  high  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  exemplary  Welsted  was  at  that  moment 
actuated,  will  marvel  at  his  difficulty  an^  perhaps  sneer 
at  his  distress.  Even  the  unsophisticated  Fanny  herself 
felt  surprise  and  something  like  disappointment,  at  the 
apparent  apathy  of  him  whom  she  had  believed  devotedly 
attached  to  her,  and  in  whom  (for  disguise  with  my  reader 
it  useless)  she  always  had  considered  (why,  she  hardly 
knew)  she  beheld  her  future  husband.  The  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  which  agitated  her  at  the  moment 
were  not  unmixed  with  dread,  that  she  had  committed 
berself  by  an  avowal  of  unrequited  passion  ;  she  trembled 
and  sobbed  violently  :  but  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand 
by  Francis,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  mildly  imploring 
her  to  be  tranquil,  smoothed  and  calmed  her  sorrow. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself,  Fanny !"  said 
Welsted.  **  I  ought  to  have  known  all  this ;  I  ought  to 
have  seen  the  precipice  upon  the  edge  of  which  we  stood ; 
bat  the  dreadful  step  was  covered  so  with  flowers  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  my  danger  until  too  late." 

"  What  danger,  Francis  ?"  said  Fanny.  "  Am  I  de- 
gpised  by  you  ? — Only  say  the  word — " 

"  Despised !"  exclaimed    Welsted, — ^^  «Aoi^\   "si^- 
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shipped !  No  human  being  since  earth  has  been  created 
can  have  loved  more  fondly — more  tenderly  than  I  doi— 
Despise ! — Oh,  Fanny !" 

*<  Why  then  this  dreadful  agitation  V  said  the  sai- 
guine  girl. 

'^  The  crisis  has  arrived/'  said  he,  more  ardently  press- 
ing her  hand,  "  this  is  the  last  of  it ! — We  must  part." 

**  God  forbid !"  said  Fanny. 

"  God  forbid  it  should  be  otherwise,"  said  Welsted. 

**  Explain,"  sobbed  Fanny ;  "  what  have  I  said, — ^wbat 
have  1  done  ? — that  I  should  lose  the  companion  of  mj 
youth,  the  beloved  of  my  heart  ?" 

And  again  her  cheek  sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  agaii 
did  he  more  calmly  than  before  raise  her  drooping  bead, 
and  implore  her  to  be  composed. 

*  Stay  a  moment,  Fanny,"  said  he,  **  let  the  brecie 
blow  on  your  face,  your  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  your  fore- 
head burns  and  beats : — stay,  stay,  and  I  will  speak." 
In  pity  do  !"  said  the  unhappy  girl. 

**  Fanny,  idol  of  my  heart ! — for  such  you  are,"  said  he 
— and  even  he  was  moved  to  tears,  — "  you  saw  my 
gloom,  —  my  wretchedness,  —  indeed  I  could  not  hide 
them.  And  why  should  I  have  any  concealment  fima 
you  ? — Look  round,  my  beloved,  see  those  well-knovn 
fields,  those  walks,  that  river ; — gaze  on  them  with  me 
this  night,  for  never  more  must  we  behold  them  to- 
gether." 

"  Why,  why  ?"  said  Fanny. 

'*  You  shall  be  told,"  answered  he,  "  since  it  must  be 
so.      I  need  not  repeat  the  obligations  I  owe  to  your   | 
father,  I  cannot  even  enumerate  them, — I  owe  him  cvaj 
thing ; — he  has  allowed  me  the  happiness  of  your  society, 
and  1  have  dared  to  feel  myself  your  equal." 

"  Equal !"  interrupted  Fanny. 

"  Stay,  dearest,  stay,"  continued  Francis  ;  "  in  the 
course  of  our  lengthened  intimacy  that  feeling  has  bees 
generated  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  I  hoped— 
I  feared ; — I  never  knew  till  this  night  how  ble^ed  I 
was ; — and  what  a  night  is  this,  in  which  to  be  conyinced 
on  such  a  point  l" 
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**  Why  V  said  Fanny :  "  be  assured  my  father  will  not 
disapprove  the  declaration  of  your  affection  for  me.  My 
mother,  whom  you  know  loves  you  as  a  son,  has  more 
than  once  spoken  to  me,  half  jestingly  to  be  sure,  of  the 
time  when  you  and  I  should  fill  their  places  here,  and 
yisit  them  in  their  retirement." 

"  It  might  have  been,'*  said  Welsted ;  "  but  the  die  is 
cast,  you  must  never  now  be  mine." 

**  Then  Francis,  I  will  vow — " 
•  **  You  must  not,  shall  not,"  interrupted  Welsted ;  ^*be 
calm,  dearest; — listen : — As  I  have  said  before,!  am  bound 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  your  father,  by  every  feeling 
of  affection  tx>  you.  I  know  my  duty  to  both  of  ye  too 
well,  to  stay  another  day  beneath  his  roof, — to-morrow's 
noon  sees  my  departure." 

**  How  can  you  speak  thus  ?"  said  Fanny;  **  what  object 
can  you  have  in  such  conduct,  or  what,  indeed,  in  talking 
of  it?" 

<*  Your  welfare  and  prosperity,  Fanny,"  replied  her  de- 
voted Francis,  "are  the  objects;  if  I  stay  and  persevere 
in  maintaining  your  affection,  we  shall  marry,  and  not 
only  will  poverty  be  your  lot,  but  worse,  far  worse,  the 
curses  of  your  parents  will  be  upon  your  head," 

"  Why ;  answer  me,  why  ?" 

•*  An  alliance,  honourable  and  noble,  is  at  your  com- 
mand," said  Welsted ;  "  I  know  more  than  you  suppose, 
— I  know  more  perhaps  than  even  your  father  himself 
knows  at  this  moment«  Before  the  whole  truth  breaks 
upon  him  I  will  go ;  never  shall  it  be  said  that  the  orphan 
whom  he  cherished  and  supported,  was  the  viper  in  his 
lK>som  to  sting  his  fostering  hand." 

**  Are  you  dreaming,  Francis  ?"  said  Fanny.  "  What 
alliance  ?" 

•*  You  will  know  all  in  time,"  said  Welsted ;  "  the  offer 
18  at  hand,  and  you  must  accept  it;  because  the  accept- 
ance of  it  will  raise  you  to  a  rank  and  station  in  society 
which  you  are  well  qualified  to  fill ;  you  must  accept  it» 
because  it  will  be  the  ardent  desire  of  your  parents  that 
you  should  accept  it ;  and,  above  all  other  reasons^  ^Y^u. 
must  accept  it,  because  your  disobedience  >w\>\  XksA.  wi^:^ 
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Ill 

lot 


entail  porertj  and  wretchedness,  but  sm  Hielf  upon  joor 
head/' 

**  I  cannot — will  not — " 

<* Stay,  Fanny,"  continued  he ;  ''I  am  firm,  nay  moRi 
I  am  desperate ; — your  refusal  would  kill  your  father ;  w 
collect  his  death  would  rest  on  me, — that  I,  like  a  biili|*l 
insidious,  ingrate,  nurtured  in  his  heart  and  house,  ^V^^ 
stolen  his  child's  affections,  and  wedded  her  to  wretched* I"  ^ 
ness  and  woe."  1/ 

"Oh,  but  Welsted,"  said  Fanny,  "a  cottage  witkP 

*^  I  will  not  hear  it,  dearest,"  replied  her  maddened  P 
loTer :  **  the  world,  if  they  knew  of  this,  would  set  me  I 
down  either  for  a  fool  or  a  dullard,  unable  to  appredalt  y 
a  lovely,  amiable  creature,  like  my  adored  Fanny.     Be*    ^ 
lieve  me,  dearest,  best  of  girls,  in  my  very  heart  of  hearts 
I  love  you,  and  therefore  will  I  not  subject  you  to  the 
precarious  life  which  I  am  doomed  to  lead ;  therefore  w9 
I  not  bring  down  upon  your  head  the  malediction  of  your 
parents ;  therefore  will  I  not  interfere  with  the  bright  pro* 
apects  which  await  you." 

**  What  earthly  offer  can  be  made  to  me,"  said  Fanny, 
*'  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one  I  so  tenderly 
love  ?"— 

—As  a  brother  ?"  interrupted  Francis. 
As  a   brother,    if  you  will  have  it  80>"  cried  she 
eagerly. 

"  Then  we  must  part,  indeed,"  replied  he;  <«  never  be- 
lieve the  insidious  trash  of  any  man  who  talks  of  loving 
like  a  brother :  after  what  has  passed  this  night,  the  de- 
ception would  not  avail  us  long.  Avoid  deceit  and  tem^ 
porizing,  avoid  all  qualification  with  yourself;  be  assured, 
Fanny,  we  cannot  love  like  brother  and  sister ;  we  iiitcs^ 
not  be  husband  and  wife, — therefore  must  we  part.** 

"  Surely  it  will  be  time  to  take  this  measure,"  said  she 
more  mildly,  '<  when  this  proposal  comes.  But  why  am  I 
to  accept — " 

"  I  have  already  said  why,  Fanny,"  said  Francisy-^^it 
is  for  your  good,  your  advancement,  the  adfancement  of 
your  family." 
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**  Hear  me,  dien,"  said  Fanny— 
And  he  would  have  listened,  perhaps,  not  to  be  shaken 
■a.  his  determination,  but  to  have  soothed  her  angaish,  had 
BK>t  the  well-known  bell  which  summoned  the  establish- 
ttieot  to  prayers,  pealed  through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
«nd  warned  them  of  the  necessity  to  hasten  towards  the 
.^customed  parlour^,  where  the  evening's  meal  would  soon 
^be  waiting. 

"  Dry  those  tears,  my  best  beloved,"  said  Welsted, "  we 
,  have  no  time  to  spare." 

"  How  can  I  appear?"  said  Fanny — <*  it  will  be  seen 
^that  I  have  been  crying." 

J  '<  No  matter,  no  matter,"  said  Francis,  "  to-morrow  wfll 
g  iet  all  to  rights !  and  God  be  merciful  to  me  under  the 
trial!  Hush,  hush!"  he  added,  as  he  felt  her  bosom 
heave  rapidly ;  ''  be  calm,  be  calm,  my  dearest,  dearest 
love."  And  when  they  reached  the  side  gate,  he  drew  her 
closer  to  his  heart,  and  uttering  a  short  and  fervent  prayer 
to  Heaven  for  her  happiness,  impressed  one  burning  kiss 
upon  her  troubling  lips,     it  was  the  first, — the  last  ! 


CHAPTER  11. 


What  though  Ae  banter  fly, 

Hie  fltrickea  stag  Ueeds  on ; 
Th'  impresaioii  tbat  tboa  leav*at  ufMH  my  ao«l 
Lies  there  »o  deep,  so  lively,  and  so  Cull, 
That  memory  recalls  no  other  thought 
But  only  lore,  and  only  love  of  thee. 


Lansdowv. 


Fakny,  as  it  might  be  imagined,  was  unable  to 
appear  at  the  supper-table ;  she  could  not  rally  her  spirits 
..-Hihe  felt  abashed,  miserable,  half  guilty.  There  wss 
something  so  extraordinary  in  ^Welsted's  conduct  — 
something  so  unaccountable,  that  she  yras  distracted,  tor- 
mented, fevered ;  in  vain  she  essayed  to  rouse  herself  from 
the  weight  of  her  contending  feelings,  and  hastily  undress- 
ing, threw  herself  into  bed,  and  hid  ket  tac^Vti>aet  ^^^ 
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which  was  for  the  first  time  bedewed  with  tears  of  lo?»-|    ^ 
of  avowed,  and  as  she  then  believed,  unrequited  love.    I  ^ 

The  servant  had  no  sooner  announced  to  the  party H-l  "^ 
semblcd,  that  Miss  Fanny  was  not  well,  and  had  gone  III  j|^ 
bed,  than  Mrs  Rodney  bustled  up  to  her  room,  andbe^l  V 
Pinnockizing  her  vf'iih  the  most  scrupulous  exactitiide.  I  ^ 
*'  Quite  sure  you  did  not  get  your  feet  damp,  my  dearrl'^. 
— **  Sit  in  a  draught,  my  love  V — **  Read  too  long,  per-  ■  "^ 
haps?" — "Eat  anything  that  disagreed  with  yon?**- 
''  Those  mushrooms  at  dinner,  couldn't  be  toadstools r 
— **  Do  you  think  sherry  makes  you  ill  ?" — these  and  ta 
thousand  similar  questions  did  Mrs.  Rodney  ask,  of  whii 
the  repetition  may  be  well  spared.  They  indicated  tlMt 
tenderness  which  is  inherent  in  mothers,  but  under  the 
circumstances,  tortured  the  afflicted  girl  more  than  an} 
bodily  ill  she  had  ever  endured. 

She  got  off,  eventually,  upon  condition  of  swallowing 
at  least  half  a  pint  of  hot  white- wine-whey,  and  being  oo* 
vered  up  with  four  layers  of  blankets  and  quilts :  Bfn* 
Rodney  having  decided  in  the  most  peremptory  manner, 
that  the  whole  of  Fanny's  disorder  proceeded  from  suddes 
and  violent  cold  ;  which,  "  she  had  no  doubt,  if  nottakeft 
care  of  in  time,  would  turn  to  an  inflammation  of  tbe 
lungs,  and  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  poor 
daughter  in  three  days.''  Indeed  it  was  with  the  greateit 
difliculty  the  suffering  girl  escaped  immediate  venesectioD, 
which  was  twice  threatened  during  the  course  of  ber 
anxious  mother's  consolatory  conversation. 

All  the  attentions  paid,  all  the  remedies  administered, 
Mrs.  Rodney  returned  to  the  supper-table,  which  was  co- 
vered as  usual  with  substantial  fare.  A  new  and  nnnsaal 
visiter,  however,  graced  the  board.  Master  Brashleigh 
had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  to  supper — ^he  had  evinced  sndi 
extraordinary  originality  of  idea  in  the  composition  of  t 
theme  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that  his  delighted 
preceptor  could  not  refrain  from  bestowing  upon  him  tbe 
signal  and  singular  distinction  of  an  invitation  to  eit 
roasted  fowl  and  egg  sauce  with  the  family,  as  a  reward 
for  the  almost  supernatural  precocity  of  genius  whicb  be 
had  displayed  in  his  exercise. 
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-  .This  was  what  Mr.  Rodney  «at(^— and  he  said  it  in  his 
most  figurative  style,  and  in  the  most  florid  language;  and 
Welsted  never  was  more  convinced  of  the  poetical  talent 
of  his  superior,  than  at  the  moment  when  his  eulogy  upon 
Master  6rashleigh*s  merits  was  concluded.  Indeed  the 
sudden  patronage  and  indulgence  of  the  wayward  urchin 
were  intimately  connected  in  Welsted's  mind,  with  the 
.  subject  of  his  present  sorrow  and  determination. 

"  Have  you  relished  your  supper,  Brashleigh  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Rodney. 
^  -    "  Yes  Ma'am,  thank  you,"  said  the  boy.  • 
,    "  Well,  I  hope  you  won't  be  ill  in  the  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  if  you  are,  we  must  send  for  Mr.  Dawson 
to  give  you  some  physic." 

**  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  that,  Cordelia," 
said  Mr.  Rodney,  patting  Master  Brashleigh  on  the  head 
paternally  ;  but  if  there  be,  Brashleigh  has  a  sufficient 
Bense  of  moral  obligations  to  take  whatever  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  a  superior  in  age  and  authority,  with- 
out murmuring  or  hesitation." 

'^  Oh  yes.  Sir,"  said  Brashleigh ;  and  after  a  small  glass 
^f  negus  with  a  very  little  wine  in  it,  the  bell  was  rung  for 
•Mrs.  Enoch,  and  the  young  gentleman  retired.  Welsted's 
insuperable  dulness  at  supper  was  seen  by  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  after  the  departure  of  his  pupil  the  poet 
xallied  him  somewhat  inopportunely  about  love,  in  a  strain 
^worthy,  however,  of  his  muse  in  one  of  her  happiest 
flights,  and  concluded  by  charging  him  with  a  sly  pen- 
chant for  Miss  Ann  Tucker,  one  of  the  bouncing,  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters  of  the  farmer,  whose  premises  adjoined 
the  school. 

This  was  striking  the  master-chord,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty Welsted  preserved  sufficient  calmness  under  the  ac- 
cusation, to  conduct  himself  as  an  usher  should  conduct 
himself  to  the  principal  of  such  an  establishment  as  Somer- 
ville  House  Academy.  Of  one  thing  it  convinced  him,  that 
DO  suspicion  had  been  excited  in  the  old  gentleman's  mind 
of  any  attachment  in  the  quarter  where  it  really  existed, 
and  he  felt  grateful  for  it,  however  much  surprised  that 
the  intimacy  should  so  long  have  subsisted  ^VlViouX.  ^""vxxl^ 
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rise  to  a  supposition  in  the  mind  of  Fanny's  parents,  dsft  || 
it  mi<;ht  terminate  as  in  fact  it  had  terminated.  He  voill  1 1 
not  have  marvelled  at  this  had  he  known  the  world:  ni  ll 
thinirs  are  going  on  before  our  eyes  every  day  in  thewsdk,  li 
and  will  go  on,  L  suppose,  ''  till  time  shall  be  no  more."    || 

The  morning  came,  and  Fanny  still  remained  unwdl— 
so  unwell  inrieed,  that  Mr.  Dawson  the  apothecary,  vkl 
generally  made  his  tour  of  the  school,  and  his  twoorthni 
shillings  every  day  (Sundays  not  excepted),  by  orderin; 
little  boys  to  swallow  small  quantities  of  Pulo:  rod:  /•• 
lapi:  and  Supertart:  Potassce,  liquified  by  large  quanti- 
ties of  Aqua  pur  a,  was  called  in,  and  pronounced  Miff 
Rodney  leverish ;  ''  he  would,  however,  send  a  draught « 
two  which  would  infallibly  set  all  to  rights,  providdl  ikl 
was  kept  perfectly  quiet :  she  seemed  weak  and  nenrou, 
and  any  thing  likely  to  agitate  her  would  be  eztremelf 
improper,  if  not  absolutely  dangerous." 

Things  continued  thus  until  after  school  broke  vp  it 
twelve  o'clock,  when  one  of  the  boys  came  with  a  mesMp 
from  the  master  to  Welsted,  begging  to  see  him  imnS' 
diately,  in  the  library.  Welsted,  whose  mind  had  beei 
prepared  by  sundry  little  events  that  way  tending,  antiO' 
pated  too  truly  the  object  of  Mr.  Rodney's  communici- 
tion,  and  proceeded  to  the  presence  of  the  head  of  thi 
bouse  with  a  feeling  hardly  describable,  of  mingled  dnd 
and  doubt.  He  calmed  his  agitation  as  well  as  he  wif 
able,  and  upon  opening  the  door  of  the  tanctum^  foul 
Rodney  in  the  act  of  reading  (how  many  times  read  before 
he  knew  not)  a  letter,  which  had  arrived  by  post. 

^  Welsted/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  eyes  spir- 
kled  with  joy,  while  even  dimmed  with  a  tear;  ^*eosM 
hither,  my  good  boy,  Francis,  come  hither ;— sit  yon  dowo 
-—shut  the  door — there — sit  down,"  and  the  old  gende- 
man  was  visibly  moved  by  some  strong  feeling. 

'^  It  is  extremely  provoking,"  said  he,  *'  that  triyial  ci^ 
cumstances  of  bodily  indisposition  should  have  combined 
at  the  moment,  like  gathering  clouds  about  the  sun,  to 
mar  the  brightness  of  my  daughter's  prospects.  Fanaf 
must  not  be  trusted  with  the  important  news  I  have  ju^ 
received  from  London,  because  she  is  too  unwell;  and 
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\m  Rodney  is  equally  disqualified  from  hearing  them, 
(intich  as  they  would  be  forthwith  conveyed  to  her 
idtfld ;  such  is  the  inherent  communicatireness  of  her  dis- 
r^position,  such  the  ever-springing  green-leafiness  of  her 
ridttracter;  but  to  you,  Francis,  who  regard  every  incident 
aahiNrever  minute  in  which  our  welfare  is  concerned,  with 
:^!iiitere8t  and  affection,  to  you  I  can, — I  must  confide  the 
cdfltonishing  intelligence." 

bi^  *  I  think.  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
ri**  i  could  almost  guess  the  nature  of  your  intelligence." 
^  "I  think  not,"  said  Rodney  :  **  had  I  been  told  that  I 
MfriMuld  be  enthroned  monarch  of  the  Indies,  or  doomed  to 
ndie  the  death  of  the  hardened  murderer,  I  should  have 
31  listened  to  the  prophecy  with  not  more  incredulity  than  to 
««  prediction  made  last  night  of  what  has  been  announced 
a  to  me  to-day." 

**  It  relates,"  said  Welsted,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  which 
be  intended  to  sound  particularly  firm,  '^  to  Sir  Frederick 
Biashleigh." 

"  It  docs,"  said  Rodney,  derating  his  eyebrows,  and 
looking  with  a  sort  of  vacant  stare  at  his  companion; 
**  but  the  purport,  Francis,  the  purport." 

**  Your  daughter  is  deeply  concerned  in  it.  Sir,"  said 
Welsted. 

^  Extraordinary !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  school- 
master; ''have  you  had  any  communication  with  Sir 
Frederick?;' 

**  I !"  said  Francis,  "  not  I,  Sir ;  but  common  obser- 
vation upon  his  conduct  towards  Miss  Rodney,  when  he 
last  came  to  leave  his  grandchild  here,  led  me  to  antiei- 
|>ate  an  offisr  of  his  hand  for  her,  ere  long, — indeed  I 
would  have  staked  my  life  on  the  event." 

**  That  is  very  surprising,"  said  Rodney.  "  The  truth, 
however,  had  flashed  upon  your  mind,  although,  perhap*, 
a  little  prematurely, — the  thing  is  now  confessed,  he  ac- 
tually announces  his  intentions  seriously,  and  purposes 
Aortly  paying  us  a  visit  to  demand  her  hand,  in  due  form." 
"  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Welsted. 
**  It  is  indeed  the  bright  dawning  of  a  glorious  day  for 
iicr,  poor  child,"  said  Rodney.    **  WhalbtiJXvMiX^gt«ir- 
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pects  open  upon  her  young  senses— what  anticipatM 
splendour — what  anxious  hopes  of  happiness  glow  is 
heart — how  little  did  I  expect,  and  how  much  less  bk\ 
deserved  this  kindness  of  Providence  !" 

^'  I  am  apprehensive,"  said  Welsted,  with  as  little  fl 
tion  as  possible,  '*  that  Fanny  will  not  equally  vaiae 
conquest  with  yourself—  she  has  expressed  opinions  ol 
Frederick " 

"  Opinions  !"  interrupted  Rodney,  "  what  are  the ' 
nions  of  a  child,  compared  with  the  results  of  such  as 
liance  ? — rank,  fortune,  title,  are  all  at  her  commas 
and  more  than  all, — absolute  control,  where  she  is  g< 
to  share  the  honours  of  her  future  husband's  elevi 
command." 

'*  I  trust,"  said  Francis,  "  that  it  may  be  for  her  I 
piness  eventually,  and  I  trust  still  more  anxiously, 
she  may  feel  it  so." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Rodney ;  "  the  ( 
impediment  to  an  unconditional  and  eager  acceptaiu: 
such  an  offer,  would  be  a  prior  attachment— of  that  1 1 
no  fear.  We  have  no  connexions,  no  acquaintance^ 
visiter  likely  to  insnare  her  heart,  or  captivate  her  ai 
tions :  he  is  older,  to  be  sure,  than  Fanny,  by  some  fc 
or  perhaps  five-and-forty  years — ^but  what  of  that  ?" 

''  There  exists  a  prejudice  against  such  a  dispari 
said  Francis. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Rodney,  "  and  I  know,  my  excel 
boy,  that  Fanny  has  at  times  expressed  her  opinion  oi 
veteran  warrior,  in  language  bordering  upon  the  satirii 
but  the  flattering  unction  of  adulation  will  sooth  a 
any  little  asperity  which  she  might  have  felt  before 
knew  his  high  opinion  of  her,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shal 
able  to  smooth  all  difficulties  before  his  appearand 
person." 

"  We,"  repeated  Welsted. 

*'  We,"  said  Rodney ;  **  one  of  my  motives,  Frai 
for  thus  early  unburdening  my  mind  and  making  you 

gartner  of  my  precious  secret,  is  the  knowledge  that 
ave  a  powerful  influence  over  her :  you  supplied,  a 
were,  the  place  of  her  lost  and  affectionate  iNrother ; 
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lN>nsiders  you  in  the  light  of  a  near  relation,  and  I  am 
fure,  whatever  you  say,  she  will  attend  to,  with  cordiality 
tnd  readiness ;  and,  as  it  will  be  unchilled  by  the  appre- 
hension of  paternal  advice  or  influential  control,  she  will 
leceive  it  as  the  genuine  tribute  of  friendship  and  frater- 
lud  affection  from  one  whom  she  highly  regards." 

**  I  fear,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  *•  I  should  ill  support  the 
character  of  advocate  in  such  a  cause ;  indeed  the  mo- 
ment has  arrived  which  I  have  anticipated  with  dread  for 
months,  and  in  which  I  am  doomed  to  undergo  certainly 
the  severest  trial  of  my  life.  I  entreat  your  patience  till 
you  have  heard  me  out,  and  I  can  safely  assure  you,  that 
you  shall  have  no  cause  to  condemn  the  determination  at 
which  I  have  arrived." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this,"  said  Rodney,  "  there  is  as 
it  were  a  mist  of  obscurity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) before  my  mind's  eye,  which  involves  the  whole 
plain  of  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded." 

"  First  then,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  must  confess  my  faults, 
and,  secondly,  repair  them :  I  love  your  daughter  Fanny, 
better  than  the  wholesome  air  of  heaven  which  I  breathe : 
—ay,  Sir,  dearer  than  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins ; 
educated,  trained  up,  domesticated  with  her,  was  it  not 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  ?" 

"Francis!"  said  Rodney,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  changjed  from  the  bright  confidence  of  elated 
hope  to  a  look  of  mingled  anger  and  despair, — **  remem- 
ber  " 

"  Stay,  Sir,"  said  Welsted, "  hear  me  out ;  for  months 
and  years  Fanny  and  I  have  been  constant  companions, 
our  thoughts  and  tastes  assimilated,  our  pursuits  and 
pleasures  have  been  the  same ; — the  result  is  inevitable." 

"  Recollect,"  interrupted  Rodney. 

"  Stay,  I  implore  you,"  said  Francis,  "  let  not  the 
words  of  reproach  which  you  may  think  I  merit,  pass 
those  lips.  I  know  what  you  have  done  for  me,  I  know 
what  I  am,  and  I  know  that  if  I  permitted  my  passion  for 
your  daughter  to  interfere  with  her  future  welfare  and 
happiness,  I  should  deserve  what  I  entreat  you  not  yet  to 
bestow  upon  me — your  bitterest  curses." 
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"  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  think  you  defeiVedAtfi'll 
said  Rodney.  1 1 

'*  I  anticipated  this  offer,"  continued  Welsted,  *<«  1| 
before  told  you;  you  may  have  observed,  perhaps, Mil 
cautiously  I  spoke  of  the  General  whenever  his  iiia0fl|l 
merits  were  discussed.  I  saw  the  advantages  wbidiil 
proposal  promised,  but  I  determined  whenever  tbe  ^l| 
should  fall,  to  withdraw  myself  from  your  house  ssdral 
communication  with  your  family.  I  have  candidly  lillli 
jou  how  1  love  your  child;  with  purity,  and  hoiiov,id|t 
enthusiasm:  I  have  confessed  my  innocent  fMk,fll|l 
shall  now  find,  Sir,  that  I  know  my  duty.  Thanks  low 
education  which  your  liberality  and  kindness  have  p^ 
me,  I  am  enabled,  through  the  support  of  Him  whoflA 
me,  to  prove  to  my  benefactor  the  triumph  of 
over  Passion." 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  Rodney,  still  lost  as  it 
in  wonder,  **  that  the  affection  of  fraternity  had  beenttal 
transmuted,  as  it  were,  by  time  into  a  more  ardent,  n^ 
differently  characterized  feeling.     I  might  too  have  aiMi' 
cipated  it,  yet  I  had  a  reliance  on  yon." 

'^  Which  shall  not  deceive  you,"  said  Francis :  ^*  to  arg* 
with  Fanny  upon  the  merits  of  this  marriage,  to  persm 
her  to  take  the  step  which  kills  my  hopes  of  worldly  htf* 
piness,  I  will  not  undertake ;  but  since  circumstances  n- 
vour,  and  her  indisposition  prevents  the  immediate  otxn- 
munication  to  herself  of  Sir  Frederick's  letter,  let  me  avd 
myself  of  them ;  conceal  the  fact  till  the  morning,  sil 
before  sunset  this  evening  I  will  be  far  away  from  the 
home  that  has  sheltered  and  the  hand  that  has  fed  me." 

"  Welsted,  I  am  not  deceived  in  you,"  said  Rodnej; 
''your  conduct  is  such  as  I  might  have  expected,  tt 
was  incautious  on  my  part,  I  am  fr^e  to  admit,  to  haie 
suffered  this  passion  thus  gradually  and  imperceptibly t0 
grow  with  your  growth  and  strengthen  with  your  strength; 
but  whither  are  you  to  go,  my  dear  Francis  ?  what  are 
you  to  do  ?    That  must  be  considered." 

"  Thanks  to  your  care,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  am  qualiiM 
for  many  stations^  the  humblest  will  serve  my  turn ;  aoj 


k. 
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,  fiir,  80  that  I  can  live  honourably,  and  reflect  vndh 
Itifliaetion  that  I  have  done  my  duty. 
-   ^  Let  your  absence  be  but  temporary,  Francis,"  said 
jkodney ;  **  return  to  us  when  the  ceremony  is  oyer  and 
li0.  Inride  departed." 

.'at^  Return  !"  exclaimed  Welsted  in  a  tone  of  bitter  wa^ 

*^  Return,  Sir!  my  duty  bids  me  go>  but  worldt 

never  tempt  me  back.      Every  object  I  saw,  every 

I  met,  every  sound  I  heard,  would  recal  my  Fanny 

remind  me  of  her  loss  ;  no,   Sir,  in  such  a  case  the 


must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  permanent — we 

' — -^  part  eternally." 


H  -♦*  How  I  lament,"  said  Rodney,  "  that——" 

J.  ' '   **  Lament  not,"  said  Welsted ;   **  rejoice  at  the  pros- 

.    JMSts  which  won  Id  open  on  your  child ;  it  would  be  mad- 

■ess  to  temporize — the  connexion  with  Sir  Frederick  is 

{beoourable  to  her  and  you,     I  alone  am  to  blame  ;  per« 

^^t^ps  she  will  start  difficulties,  raise  objections,  you  are 

^%iA;ome  to  allude  to  my  defection  in  any  way  you  please ; 

^  Lttech  her  to  hate,  instruct  her  to  forget  me, — I  know  it  is 

fcr  her  advantage,  I  know  it  is  essential  to  your  hap- 

,^  fBiess  that  she  should  do  so.     All  I  ask  is,  keep  your 

^  secret  this  evening,  and  I  will  be  gone  ;  the  pain  of  sepe- 

^»  ration  must  be  spared  us :  you.  Sir,"  said  Francis,  deeply 

P    affected,  ''  you  shall  hear  from  me  sometimes." 

f  ^<  You  must  allow  me,"  said  Rodney,   who  for  once 

,     leid    aside  his  stilts,    to  furnish  you  with  funds  which 

•aay . — " 

**  Not  a  shilling,  Sir,"  interrupted  Welsted,  "  not  a 
farthing ;  I  have  economised  sufficiently  since  you  thought 
my  labours  worth  remunerating  to  spare  me  that  pang. 
Upon  the  amount  of  my  savings  I  can  support  myself 
well  enough  until  my  own  hands  shall  again  earn  me  a 
subsistence ;  you  have  given  me  the  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  and  I  am  grateful,  and  as  long  as  I  have  life, 
so  long  shall  1  bless  your  name  and  that  of  my  kind  and 
excellent  Mrs.  Rodney,  who  has  been  a  second  mother  to 
inc.  You  had  better  say  nothing  of  this,"  continued 
Francis,  **  to  poor  Fanny,  Sir  ;  it  may  agitate  and  worrif 
ber—- it  can  do  no  good  :  say,  if  a  falsehood  be  ^<y«^)^^^ 
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that  we  parted  in  consequence  of  sooie  miscondiNtli 
mine,  and  of  some  hasty  observation  of  yours  upon  L 
Say  any  thing,  in  short,  to  avoid  discussion,  and  let  if 
name  be  interdicted  in  the  family — it  will  be  better.'^ 

*'  No,  Francis,"  said  Rodney,  "  in  your  conduct  api 
this  trying:  occasion  you  have  taught  me  better  than  eier, 
how  to  estimate  your  honour  and  virtue.  I  cannot  oim- 
sent  to  such  measures  as  those  which  you  propose^  fH 
can  I  not,  such  is  the  strength  of  paternal  feeling,  obgeGl 
to  the  generous  course  you  have  marked  out  for  yoiuidf; 
but  I  appreciate  your  excellence,  and  although  profa^ 
edly  wc  part,  not  to  meet  again,  I  shall  cherish  the  kd 
hope  that  circumstances  may  occur,  which  will  induce  iff 
hereafter  to  join  our  circle." 

"God  send  my  Fanny  happy !"  said  Welsted,  "tiut 
will  be  my  constant  prayer. — And  now.  Sir,"  continued 
he,  "  I  will  leave  you,  to  make  the  few  preparations  ne- 
cessary to  my  departure.  I  require  but  little  ; — it  may  be 
all  1  implore  is — for  with  the  best  intentions  I  trem- 
ble for  myself — do  not  subject  me  to  a  parting  interview.** 

"  I  am  going  over  to  I^rd  Springfield's,"  said  Rodnej. 

«  Then  God  bless  you.  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  shall 
see  you  when  you  return ; — the  hall  bell  is  just  ringiogf 
you  will  be  late. 

"  I  shall  be  back  at  three,*'  said  Rodney. 

**  That's  well.  Sir,"  said  Francis,  "  that  will  suit  well:" 
and  he  hurried  abruptly  from  his  protector's  presence» 
rushed  to  his  room,  threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  sheds 
flood  of  tears.  This  was  momentary — he  roused  himself 
— sat  up — listened — the  rattling  of  plates  and  clattering  of 
knives  and  forks  announced  that  dinner  was  served  to  the 
boys.  Mrs.  Rodney  would  be  with  them  superintending. 
Fanny  was  still  in  her  room — Welsted  saw  the  master 
mount  his  iron -gray  horse  at  the  gate,  to  depart  for  Lord 
Springfield's — he  desc^ended  the  stairs — crossed  the  en- 
trance-hall— entered  the  well-known  parlour  where  hung, 
amidst  a  dozen  others,  a  paltry  silhouette  of  Fanny; 
this  he  detached  from  its  accustomed  nail,  and  thrustoig 
it  into  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  fled  again  to  his  room* 
He  hastily  packed  v\\)  Vu^  Uyi^yi  ^.wd  the  few  books  he 
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Mftuld  call  his  own,  in  hk  solitary  portmanteau*  carried 
it  hiniself  down  stairs  to  the  side-door  of  the  house  which 
fpens  into  Farmer  Tucker's  lane. — One  of  the  farmer's 
koys  stood  at  the  gate,  who  volunteered  to  carry  the 
jlruTik  wherever  directed.  Welsted  ordered  him  to  take 
M  to  the  Crown-inn  in  the  village,  and  saw  him  depart : 
f4en  slackening  his  pace,  composing  his  spirits  and 
idianging  the  direction  of  his  steps,  he  passed  up  the 
.fcine  into  the  high  road  upon  which  the  front  of  the  house 
ftands.  He  lifted  his  eyes  towards  the  window  of  Fanny's 
room — she  was  there — looking  pale  and  ill,  wrapped  in 
her  shawl,  standing  at  the  window  which  was  open  : — to 
speak  to  her  was  inevitable. 

"  Isn't  the  air  too  cold  for  you  ?"  said  Francis. 

**  No,"  said  Fanny,  **  I  am  pronounced  quite  well,  and 
shall  be  down  stairs  at  tea." 

To  think  that  a  simple  observation,  couched  in  common 
homely  language  such  as  this,  should  cut  a  man  to  the 
very  heart  of  hearts  ! — the  struggle  was  renewed — his 
bosom  heaved — his  knees  trembled. 

"I  hope,"  said  Fanny,  leaning  forward  and  speaking 
more  softly,  "  your  spirits  are  better  than  they  were  last 
night,  Francis?" 

He  made  no  answer. 

**  Where  are  you  going  now  ?" 

"  Going,"  said  Welsted,  and  he  was  as  pale  as  deaths 
**  I'm  going — to— call " 

*•  You  don't  look  well  to-day ,**  said  Fanny  somewhat 
impressively. 

**  No,  indeed ! — I — ^I — am  pretty  well,"  said  he. 

**  Well,  make  haste  back,  Francis,"  said  Fanny,  "per- 
haps Mamma  will  let  me  out  of  prison  before  tea-time, 
and  then " 

**  Yes,  I  will,"  exclaimed  Francis,  interrupting  her  in 
(BL  tone  of  affected  gaiety  ;  and  after  gazing  one  moment 
longer  upon  her  lovely  countenance,  after  beholding  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles  and  an  affectionate  wave  of  her 
hand,  he  hurried  along  the  street  of  the  village,  and 
reached  the  inn  just  at  the  moment  the  London  coacVv 
arrived,    to  change  horses:  he  spoke  tx)  ti\<&  co^!dc!L\fiL^»2^> 
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gave  the  portmanteau  into  his  charge,  and  walked  n- 
wards,  desiring  to  be  taken  up  at  the  outside  of  de 
town. 

And  all  this  was  the  operation  of  a  few  minutes;  int 
few  minutes  more  he  had  passed  the  last  house  oa  lk 
London  road ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  WM 
seated  on  the  roof  of  the  stage,  travelling  towards  the  m^ 
tropolis  at  the  rate  often  miles  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Thou  canst  fight  well  and  bravely  ;  thou  canst 

Endure  all  dangers,  heats,  colds,  hungers  -, 

Heaven's  angry  flames  are  not  suddener 

Than  I  have  seen  thee  execute ;  nor  more  mortal. 

The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 

iVe  stood  and  seen  thee  mow  away  like  nuheSy 

And  still  kill  the  killer !     Oh  were  thy  mind 

But  half  so  sweet  in  peace,  as  rough  in  dangers  ! 

RoCHESTXa. 

Major- General  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  E.CBn 
recently  appointed  Commander-in-chief  at  Bombay  (who 
is  destined  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  this  narrative), 
was  born  in  the  year  1760  :  his  parents  were  highly  re- 
spectable persons  in  the  North  of  England,  who  intended 
their  son  Frederick  for  the  church ;  not  that  his  personal 
qualifications  or  intellectual  endowments  were  particularly 
adapted  to  the  sacred  functions  of  the  priesthood,  but  be 
cause  an  aunt  of  his,  had  in  her  gift,  the  valuable  living 
of  Glebeland,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  father's 
place. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Brashleigh,  after  an  education  ^ 
Rugby,  was  entered  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  k^ 
some  two  or  three  terms,  when,  in  consequence  of  amoit 
unexpected  event,  his  views  and  intentions  for  after-life 
underwent  a  sudden  and  singular  alteration.  His  maideii 
aunt,  whose  heart  had  remained  unthawed  for  upwards  ^ 
sixty  winters,  fell  a  victim  to  the  devoted  attentions  vsi 
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J  unremitting  assiduities  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Huggin,  a 
.  man  of  unquestionable  piety  and  devotion ;  sanctified  in 
his  manner  and  conversation,  of  unimpeachable  purity  of 
conduct  and  excellence  of  temper,  and  who,  after  a  length- 
€ned  service  as  curate  to  the  then  incumbent,  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Brashleigh,  induced  the  patroness  of  the  living  to 
surrender,  not  only  her  ancient  person  and  matured  heart, 
but  the  valuable  bit  of  preferment  into  the  bargain,  to  his 
possession  ;  an  act  which  was  set  down  in  the  Brashleigh 
family  as  indicative  of  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
quated relation,  although  not  sufficiently  conclusive  for 
^e  attainment  of  a  statute  of  lunacy. 

Cut  short  in  his  career  towards  the  dexter  bench  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament,  the  young  Oxonian  applied 
to  his  father  to  know  what  course  he  would  advise  him  to 
pursue.  Mr.  Huggin  was  young  and  healthy,  the  air  and 
neighbourhood  of  Glebeland  particularly  salubrious,  and 
therefore  any  thing  like  waiting  for  the  next  vacancy  ap- 
peared wholly  out  of  the  question.  For  the  bar,  Frederick 
was  convinced  that  he  had  neither  talent  nor  application ; 
for  the  navy,  he  wasTconsiderably  too  old,  it  being  quite 
clear  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  gentlemen  with  beards  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  midshipmen,  and  try  trips  to  the 
main-top-gallant  truck,  after  their  legs  have  grown  long 
and  awkward,  and  themselves  heavy  and  unwieldy. 

The  army,  therefore,  seemed  the  only  chance  left ;  and 
accoitlingly  in  the  year  1781,  and  not  before,  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Brashleigh  procured  upon  the  interest  of  his  fa- 
mily, which  in  those  days  had  some  weight  in  the  county, 
an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  the  number  of  which 
I  shall  most  carefully  keep  secret. 

Brashleigh  was  an  ill-favoured,  hard-featured  young 
man  ;  his  hair  was  white,  and  his  eyelashes  white,  and 
his  eyebrows  white,  and  his  complexion  cowslip  yellow, 
CSovered  with  a  profusion  of  freckles ;  a  strong  sympathy 
lietween  a  pahr  of  grayish-greenish  eyes,  induced  tliem  to 
ogle  at  each  other  across  a  nose,  which  though  of  the  aqui- 
line order,  had  received  considerable  damage  when  its 
})roprietor  was  a  boy,  by  a  blow  it  received  from  a  falling 
blio  of  voyages,  which,  while  the  adveutoiow^  -^oxiJOa.NR'Wk 
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dragging  down  some  more  ioteresting:  work  from  a  AM 
in  his  father's  library,  pitched  directly  upon  that  paitrf 
the  projecting  feature  vulgarly  called  the  bridge,  and  gin 
it  tuch  a  twist  that  it  never  after  recovered  the  mnch-d^ 
sired  mediocrity  of  his  face. 

He  was  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  tempered,  violent,  ul 
uncivilized  youths  ever  bred  in  a  decent  family;  self-wiUed, 
vindictive,  suspicious,  overbearing  to  his  inferiors,  obae* 
quious  to  those  above  him,  illiberal  in  all  his  thoogfatl 
and  views,  and,  in  short,  held  to  be  so  disagreeable  M 
Oxford,  that  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  removed  himidf 
from  Exeter,  the  whole  stock  of  ingenuity  of  that  ingeai* 
ous  College,  would  very  soon  have  been  exerted  to  compel 
him  to  retire. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  in  India, 
when  he  received  his  orders  to  join  it ;  and  accordingij 
he  proceeded  to  Fori  William  by  the  earliest  opportun^, 
having  quarrelled  during  the  voyage  with  every  passenger 
in  the  ship,  except  a  brother  subaltern,  his  junior,  wb9 
kept  terms  with  him  more  from  awe  than  affection. 

Arrived  safe  at  the  end  of  his  salt-water  progress,  Itf 
commenced  a  fresh-water  one,  and  after  four  montb 
budgerowing  up  the  Ganges,  reached  the  head-quarten 
of  his  corps,  which,  at  that  time,  was  stationed,  I  belierey 
at  Futtyghur,  or  some  such  place. 

Before  nine  months  had  elapsed  he  had  fought  three 
duels,  been  once  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  sent  to  Co* 
ventry  by  the  regiment  half  a  dozen  times  for  churlish  con- 
duct ;  tired  therefore  of  the  round  of  tiffing,  dining,  and 
tupping,  with  a  set  of  men  by  whom  he  clearly  saw  he 
was  hated,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  so- 
vereign contempt,  he  availed  himself  of  the  removal  of  the 
regiment  to  the  city  of  palaces  (as  Calcutta  is  called  ii 
India),  to  unite  himself  to  one  of  those  young  ladies  whe 
are  annually  sent  out  to  the  white  flesh  market  of  the  £ail^ 
like  unstamped  cards,  which  are  made  for  exportatkxif 
the  return  of  which,  to  England  to  be  played  with,  incnii 
a  heavy  penalty.  Of  the  lady*s  family,  friends,  connex* 
ions,  or  circumstances,  he  of  course  knew  as  little  at  she 
knew  of  his ;  but,  ue^ertJhelesa,  the  accepted  hit  offisr  ioi- 
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jBiediately  upon  its  being  made,  in  obedience  to  the  direc^ 
tions  of  her  female  friend  and  consignee,  who  gare  her 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  rale  io  the  carnal  bazaar  of 
Sengal,  for  Venture- Misses  to  take  the  first  man  who  pro^ 

Sosed  ;  and  accordingly  Miss  Amelia  Fossdyke  became 
f  rs.  Brashleigh  in  about  three  weeks  after  her  first  inter- 
^  Tiew  with  her  future  husband. 

^  As  I  was  at  no  period  of  their  residence  there,  either  in 
'  flieir  Bungalow,  or  indeed,  in  India  itself,  it  is  impossible 
'  for  me  to  say  how  they  passed  their  time.  I  have  heard 
that  he  was  chiefly  addicted  to  cock-fighting,  in  which 
bmnane  diversion,  and  all  its  concomitant  pleasures  of 
training,  feeding,  matching,  weighing,  and  heeling,  he 
took  great  delight,  and  consumed  much  of  his  time  ;  she 
was  amiable,  placid,  and  contented,  and  became  a  mother 
during  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  and,  occupied  with 
her  Ayah  and  baby,  went  on  pretty  well,  until,  as  the 
Jiovelty  of  matrimony  wore  off,  and  her  laudable  determi- 
nation to  be  pleased  with  India  and  her  husband  a  little 
abated,  she  began  to  discover,  as  all  his  acquaintance  had 
discovered  long  before,  that  there  never  existed  upon 
iearth.  a  more  uncivilized  disagreeable  animal  in  human 
shape  than  her  *'  dear  Frederick  Brashleigh." 

It  so  happened,  and  such  things  will  happen,  that  Mrs. 
Brashleigh,  who  was  extremely  pretty,  and  graceful  beyond 
the  general  average  of  exportation  girls,  was  at  a  public 
entertainment  at  Calcutta,  and  most  particularly  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  Excellency  the  then  commander  of  the 
forces  : — who  his  Excellency  was,  I  shall  keep  religiously 
secret,  for  more  reasons  than  one :  no  matter,  he  saw,  and 
admired  her,  discovered  her  name,  inquired  of  his  aide-de- 
camp the  regiment  and  rank  of  her  husband, — whether  a 
King's  officer  or  a  Company's  ?  to  all  of  which  he  received 
(as  generals  do,  when  they  ask  such  questions  of  their 
staff)  answers  clear  and  succinct,  which  appeared  ex- 
tremely satisfactory ;  the  character  of  the  lieutenant  was 
sketchily  given,  and  upon  reference  to  a  gay  lady  of  a 
certain  time  of  life,  high  in  favour  at  the  Presidency,  his 
Sxcellency  was  satisfied  that  the  plaintwe  ex<(t^<&%\^\L 
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which  Mrs.  Brashleigh's  features  occasionally  wore  duiiig 
the  evening,  resulted  from  some  secret  sorrow,  some  sikit 
grief  connected  with  domestic  events,  and,  in  short,  tiiat 
she  was  what  is  colloquially  called  "  not  happy  with  her 
husband." 

His  Excellency  the  commander  of  the  forces  caosei 
himself  forthwith  to  be  introduced  to  the  fair  mouma; 
smd  although  no  places  in  the  world  are  so  ridiculouslf 
ceremonious  as  our  oriental  settlements  of  tea-dealers  ana 
cotton-pickers,  his  Excellency  waved  all  the  usual  forms 
which  are  so  jealously  adhered  to,  in  order  to  give  the 
money-making  exiles  who  reside  there,  something  like  im- 
portance in  their  banishment,  and  made  the  amiable  during 
the  evening  most  charmingly  and  successfully. 

Poor  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  who  had  been  long  enough  mar- 
ried to  value  her  charms  and  attractions  by  the  way  is 
which  her  husband  seemed  to  appreciate  them,  held  them 
in  no  great  estimation,  and  never  dreamt  that  she  had  that 
evening  captivated  the  gay  and  gallant  general  who  ruled 
and  reigned  over  his  Majesty's  forces  and  those  of  John 
Company  with  undivided  power  and  control. 

Poor  unsuspecting  thing !  she  was  doomed  very  sqpn  to 
be  undeceived  upon  this  important  point.  Early  the  next 
day,  as  she  and  her  loving  spouse,  who  had  just  returned 
from  cock-feeding,  were  seated  at  tiffin  in  their  Bungalow 
(some  fish  and  rice,  a  tureen  of  Mulicatauny,  and  a  botde 
of  Hodson's  pale  ale,  on  the  clothless  table),  when,  to  their 
surprise  and  amazement,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  his 
Excellency  the  commander-in-chief  made  his  unexpected 
appearance.  The  glittering  visiter  was  received  by  the 
lady  with  her  usual  good-nature  and  kindness,  and  by  her 
husband  with  a  sort  of  sullen  impatience  not  unmingled 
with  mortification,  that  one  of  his  Excellency's  staff  should 
have  detected  the  irregularity  with  which  the  repast  had 
been  put  down. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,  "  you  caught  no  cold 
last  night,  Mrs.  Brashleigh  ?" 

**  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  for  she 
was  afraid  to  state  distinctly  whether  she  had  or  had  not, 
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«Btil  her  husband  had  signified  his  will  and  pleasure 
wbether  she  should  disclaim  or  admit  the  apprehended  in- 
disposition. 

**  Not  $he,^*  said  Brashleigh ;  *'  she  is  as  hard  as  iron, 
Walford,  and  takes  more  killing  than  a  badger.  Fm  afraid 
you  won't  like  our  tiffin^  Walford,  coming  from  head^ 
quarters ;  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  have  no  regular  cook, 
and  as  for  Amelia,  she  can't  manage  any  thing  in  our 
way." 

"  I  have  tified,"  said  Walford, "  and  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare — I  have  called  on  business." 

•'  Oh,"  said  Brashleigh,  "  about  that  infernal  fellow, 
Magann,  I  suppose — another  court  of  inquiry  ?" 

**  No,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,'  "  I  really  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  business  is,  but  I  am  directed  by  his  Ex- 
cellency to  beg  you  will  call  on  his  military  secretary  to- 
morrow, as  early  as  you  conveniently  can,  after  morning 
parade." 

"  Not  regimental  business  then  ?"  said  Brashleigh,  who 
had  just  involved  himself  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  a  bro- 
ther-officer, who  happened  unfortunately  to  be  decidedly 
in  the  right. 

"  I  fancy  not,"  said  Walford,  who  appeared  during  the 
conversation  to  treat  Mrs.  Brashleigh  with  the  most 
marked  deference  and  respect ;  but  I  know  nothing  more 
than  I  am  bid  to  know." 

"  That's  the  case  with  you,  grandees,"  said  Brashleigh  : 
"  thank  God  Fm  independent  of  every  body.  I  do  my 
duty,  and  don't  care  three  cowries  either  for  the  general 
or  my  own  commanding  officer ;  and  how  you  can  live  the 
life  of  an  aide-de-camp,  always  bowing  and  cringing,  and 
smirking  and  smiling,  and  carrying  hats  and  messages, 
and  carving  at  dinner,  and  playing  at  cards,  and  trying 
horses,  and  riding  backwards  in  *coaches,  I  don't  in  the 
least  comprehend  :  for  my  part,  Fd  starve  first." 
■  "  Your  satire  upon  dependants  falls  harmless  to-day, 
Brashleigh,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Walford: "  for 
I  join  my  regiment,  which  is  ordered  on  service,  and  quit 
his  Excellency's  staff  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  right,  Walford,  you  are  i\g)al,''  ^i\\^^«3Kc- 
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BWled  subaltern ;  free  and  easy,  bread  and  cheese  aid 
liberty*  is  my  motto ;  how  happy  you'll  feel  when  eats 

you  are  out  of  harness/* 

'^  I  have  had  eYery  reason  to  be  grateful  to  tbagenersl^" 
said  Walford ;  '^  he  has  been  kindest  of  the  kind  to  ise^ 
and  has  never  exacted  half  the  duties  which  he  had  a  rigkt 
to  claim." 

**  His  Excellency  seems  an  extremely  pleasant  man,'' 
said  Mrs.  Brashleigh. 

"  His  Excellency,"  said  Walford, "  would  be  extremely 
well  pleased  to  hear  that  you  think  80»  Mrs.  Brashkigk'' 

'*  She!''  said  Brashleigh ;  '*  how  should  she  know  any 
thing  about  generals?— why  her  father  was  a  hatter  in  the 
Poultry,  or  some  such  place.  She'd  call  any  thing  gen* 
tlemanly  and  pleasant  that  was  a  cut  above  the  counter.'' 

"  Weil,  my  dear,"  said  Amelia,  "  I  only  obseryed— -" 

*'  Keep  your  observations  to  yourself,  then.  Ma'am," 
said  Brashleigh,  ''  and  go  and  nurse  your  little  child— 
I  hear  it  squalling  again.  There  never  was  so  peevish  a 
brat  in  Bengal  as  your  pet  lamb.  Come,  go,  Ma'am,  and 
make  tliem  keep  it  still." 

The  tears  stood  in  the  poor  young  creature's  eyes,  and 
casting  a  glance  at  Walford,  she  pushed  her  plate  away 
from  her,  hastily  rose  and  left  the  room. 

'*  Now  that's  what  she  calls  fine ;  she'd  have  made  a  ca* 
pital  actress,"  said  her  husband.  ''  She  thinks  you'll  pity 
her,  and  set  me  down  for  a  brute  and  a  tyrant — ^that's  just 
her  way." 

*«  Well,"  said  Walford,  anxious  to  get  away,  "  I  will 
not  intrude  any  longer ;  you  will  call  on  Mansel  to-mor- 
row as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Can  ? — must,  you  mean,"  said  Brashleigh.  «*  I  mast 
go  full  6 g,  I  suppose,  to  the  military  secretary ;  no  mufti 
— no  while  jacket — no  being  comfortable." 

'*  I  think  you  had  better  be  dressed,"  said  Walford, 
**  for  I  rather  believe — I  don't  know — that  his  Excellency 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  himself." 

*'  Oh,  then,"  said  Braslileigh,  <<  I'd  bet  fifty  rupees  I 
know  what  he  is  after."' 

The  deuce  you  do,''  tkoifc£htN^^1^3(c4« 
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*^  Great  men  always  want  something  wliea  they  are  19 
devilish  civil  to  little  ones/'  said  BrasUeigh. 

Walford  was  startled  by  this  observation,  and  somewhat 
apprehensive  that  )ii%  friend  might  suspect  the  real  object 
of  his  Excellency's  desire  to  see  him,  inasmuch  as  there 
exe  but  few  things  in  the  world  which  a  commander  of  the 
forces  can  possibly  want  from  a  lientenant. 

**  Indeed/'  said  Walford,  '*  I  can't  assist  you  in  your 
annnises." 

'^  He's  going  to  ask  me  to  give  him  some  of  my  Malay 
cocks/'  said  Brashleigh ;  *'  that*s  it,  you  may  depend  up-* 
oo  it — he  wants  to  mend  the  breed." 

An  irresistible  smile  played  over  Walford's  counte- 
nance at  this  announcement  of  the  lieutenant^s  suspicions, 
and  after  again  assuring  him  that  he  really  did  not  kno^w 
what  his  Excellency's  object  was,  the  gallant  aide-de-camp 
mounted  his  little  Arabian,  and  followed  by  his  sice  at  fau 
speed,  galloped  away  to  head-quarters  to  report  progress* 

When  he  departed,  Brashleigh  returned  to  the  room 
where  tiffin  was  still  on  the  table,  and  having  regaled  him«> 
self  with  all  the  different  degrees  of  the  then  favourite 
Indian  beverage,  in  as  many  distinct  tumblers,  from  San- 
garee  the  first  to  Sangrorum  the  last,  proceeded  half 
asleep  and  half  stupid,  with  the  aid  of  his  servant,  to 
buckle  on  his  accoutrements  and  betake  himself  to  aftei- 
noon  parade. 

His  poor  wife  remained  with  her  hapless  child  until  his 
return,  which  occurred  at  a  late  hour,  just  in  time  to  an- 
nounce that  he  should  dine  at  the  mess,  a  measure  he 
often  adopted,  not  because  he  liked  the  society  of  his 
brother  ofHcers,  or  received  the  smallest  gratification  from 
Tisiting  them,  but  because  he  knew  they  were  always  hap- 
pier and  more  comfortable  when  he  was  absent.  This, 
and  the  desire  to  show  that  he  had  a  right  (for  he  had  a 
great  notion  of  his  rights)  to  be  there,  ordinarily  led  him 
into  their  company  about  twice  or  three  times  in  each 
week,  upon  which  occasions  he  generally  involved  himself 
in  some  new  scrape,  and  excited  some  new  disgust. 

On  the  particular  occasion  under  discussion,  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  display  of  his  uiAfi^iad«^Vai^\^ 
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tioo  at  the  eoodoct  of  the  comma  ailcr  of  tibc 
he  denoimced  in  tenns  hardiT  deoeat.  aad 
eren  at  a  mesft-table,  for  havin?  tnaBuaed 
§dk>w  of  his  acquaintance  and  stopped 
fiiTour  a  protege  of  his  ovn  ;   and  svoce  tkaft  if 
Jackson,  he  woold  do  this,  and  he  «o«kl  laj  cicf.  ail: 
he  would  write  home  to  the  Hoise  Gtards,  UHi  he  «mU 
Drrer  submit  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  nor  a  toolM ;  Ar  «mU 
have  justice,  the  birthright  of  a  British  soldier;  aadtej  C 
the  couTersation  was  engrossed,  and  the  ereniB^'s  luifli  ^ 
BT  destroyed,  by  one  of  Lieutenant  Brash&ei^'s  edirntf 
exhibitions  of  military  independence,  good  taste,  aad  pm  6 
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The  morning  came ;  and  with  it  parade. — ^  Hah.  left 
wheel — front— ^ress,'*  as  usual ;  th^i  breakout  and  moie 
quarrelling  with  poor  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  to  whom  for  the 
fifty-third  time  he  mentioned  how  bitterly  he  repented 
having  married  her,  upbraided  her  with  low  birth,  swob 
that  be  had  been  tricked  and  deceived,  and  wished  himarif 
dead,  which,  being  calmly  interpreted  by  his  better  faalii 
was  translated  into  a  wish  that  she  were  dead  and  he  ni 
of  her. 

After  parade,  however.  Lieutenant  Brashleigh  betook 
himself  to  the  office  of  Major  Mansel,  the  Military  Secre- 
tary, where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Whet 
he  returned  home,  he  appeared  to  be  in  an  extraordinaij 
humour ;  he  seemed  nearly  good-tempered,  spoke  almoit 
kindly  to  his  poor  wife,  whose  beautiful  eyes  were  actually 
reddened  and  swollen  with  tears.  Something  very  strange 
had  evidently  occurred,  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  she 
an  astonished  woman ;  he  dined,  however,  at  the  mess, 
and  there,  when  reminded  of  what  he  had  said  the  night 
before,  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  bury  all  recollec- 
tion of  his  former  conduct  and  conversation  in  oblivion ; 
his  brother  officers  wondered  at  the  subdued  and  softened 
tone  of  the  boisterous  lieutenant,  and  were  marvelling  at 
the  strange  alteration  so  suddenly  efiected  in  his  manner, 
and  the  tone  of  his  observations  upon  his  superiors,  here- 
tofore the  constant  objects  of  his  vituperation,  when  the 
orderly-book  was  biou^l  \o  oii<&  ol  >3Dfc  ^»s^buaa  at  taUe 
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y  his  sergeant.  He  opened  it,  and  the  exclamation  which 
Reaped  him  as  he  read  the  order  of  the  day,  excited  a 
cadden  feeling  of  surprise  in  all  around  him. 

**  I  wish  you  joy,  Brashleigh,"  said  Captain  Osborne, 
fetuming  the  book  to  the  sergeant.  '^  Why  this  is  a  sur-* 
vise." 

**  What — promotion  ?  "  exclaimed  the  president. 
.  *•  Read — read  ! "  was  the  general  cry. 

Osborne  took  back  the  orderly-book  and  read  with  an 
ludible  voice. 

Head  Quarters,  Fort  William,  Feb.  8, 1786. 
S.  O.  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  Lieutenant  Brashleigh,  of  the 
regiment,  to  be  his  Excellency's  Aide-de- 
camp, vice  Walford,  who  joins  his  regiment. 

(Signed)  W.  Mansel,  Mil.  Sec. 

A  thunder-bolt,  an  apparition,  Old  Nick  himself,  had 
\e  made  his  appearance,  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  corps, 
tould  not  have  more  completely  surprised  the  assembled 
>arty  than  this  announcement ; '  indeed,  in  Brashleigh's 
Presence,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  their 
astonishment!  That  so  accomplished  a  person  and  so 
Jistinguished  an  officer  as  the  Commander-in-chief  should 
lave  selected  from  amongst  all  his  Majesty's  regiments 
Jien  at  Fort  William,  a  man  hardly  two  removes  from 
iownright  boorishness  for  one  of  his  personal  staff,  seemed 
like  a  miracle,  or  a  proof  of  sudden  and  violent  insanity ; 
they  looked  and  winked,  and  stared,  but  finally  drank 
the  health  of  the  new  aide-de-camp  by  unanimous  con- 
sent ;  consoling  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their  contend- 
ing feelings  upon  the  subject,  with  the  reflection,  that  let 
what  might  happen,  at  all  events  they  should  get  rid  of 
him. 

As  I  do  not  profess  to  detail  the  history  of  Mr.  Brash- 
leigh's early  life,  and  as  our  concerns  with  him  are  of 
much  more  recent  date,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week  the  new  aide-de-camp 
shifted  his  quarters  to  the  general's  house,  where,  with 
the  urbanity  and  consideration  which  aVvv^i^^  xci'wV^Xi^ 
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Excellency's  conduct,  his  Excellency  caused  rooms  to  k 
fitted  up  for  Mrs.  Brashleigh  and  her  detMr  infant.  Tlnl 
after  nine  or  ten  months  had  elapsed  Lieutenant  Brub* 
leigh  became  the  most  abject  sycophant  that  evercrawM, 
devoted  his  days  to  tattling,  and  his  evenings  to  eafO- 
dropping,  to  collect  anecdotes,  scandal,  or  even  oMit 
serious  matter  of  information  for  his  Excellency  ;  that  lie 
was  the  wannest  advocate  of  all  his  Excellency's  militait 
measnres,  and  the  constant  eulogist  of  his  Excellenc/i 
domestic  virtues.  That  Mrs.  Brashleigh,  shortly  after  ttt 
appointment,  recovered  her  health  and  |^ood  looks  sur- 
prisingly ;  that  whenever  she  took  her  airings,  it  was  in 
the  lofty  phaeton  of  his  Excellency  (at  that  time  tbe 
fashionable  carriage) ;  that  whenever  she  went  to  parties, 
Lis  Excellency's  palanquin  attended  her ;  that  her  control 
over  her  husband,  and  her  sovereign  contempt  for  him, 
were  as  evident  to  all  beholders  as  her  influence  over,  and 
Ler  high  consideration  for,  the  Greneral ;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  some  ten  months  she  presented  Lieutenant  Brasb- 
ki^h  with  a  fine  boy,  which,  though  pronounced  by  the 
lady's  female  friends  to  be  the  "  very  image  of  his  father,* 
did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  resemble  her  former  child, 
who  was,  at  the  time  it  was  born,  declared,  by  the  same 
competent  authorities,  to  be  the  lieutenant's  counterpart 
Were  I  to  go  into  details,  or  recount  the  vanovf 
reasons  assigned  for  the  lieutenant's  getting  a  com- 
pany by  purchase,  when  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
not  five  rupees  at  his  command,  or  for  the  entire  revolu- 
tion worked  in  his  habits  and  principles,  I  should  anne- 
cessarily  swell  the  bulk  of  my  narrative.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  his  elder  child  died,  that  his  wife  shortly  after 
h^ame  an  invalid,  and  that  his  Excellency  the  com- 
mander  of  the  forces,  having  continued  in  Calcutta  even 
beyond  the  usual  period  of  commands,  was  at  length  re- 
called, and  his  successor  arrived  in  India.  To  Aim,  as  a 
treasure,  his  Excellency  recommended  Captain  Brash- 
leigh as  military  secretary,  and  succeeded,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  said  captain,  in  fixing  him  in  that  reqiectaUe 
situation.  Mrs.  Brashleigh's  health,  according  to  the  Jbtf 
of  her  physician  Qai  paxtxeuW  lt\e.TA  c:^  Vi^  Ea^elleney)  at 
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1ms  particalar  juncture  required  her  immediate  removal 
p  Europe  with  her  surviving  boy,  of  whom  she  was 
iotingly  fond ;  and  accordingly,  as  his  Excellency  was 
Returning  to  England  at  the  fuime  time,  nothing  could  be 
l^re  convenient  for  Mrs.  Brashlei^h  than  taking  a  pas- 
liige  in  the  same  ship  with  his  Excellency,  where  she 
^uld  enjoy  every  comfort  which  the  exalted  rank  of  her 
loisband's  patron  would  command,  and  be  sure  of  society 
|o  which  she  was  accustomed,  and  in  which  she  was 
idways  extremely  well  pleased  to  be. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  time  glided  insensibly  on , 
t&d  on  the  14th  of  February,  1789,  his  Excellency  pro- 
ceeded in  his  budgerow,  attended  by  several  of  his 
friendsy  and  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brashieigh  and  her 
son,  an  Ayah,  and  several  domestics,  down  the  Hoogly  to 
Fultah;  where,  his  Excellency  having  taken  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  staff  and  friends,  and  the  lady  having 
bade  a  tender  adieu  to  her  husband,  the  party  embarked 
on  board  the  Honourable  Company's  Ship  Horncastle,  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  which,  after  firing  a  salute  in 
honour  of  his  Excellency  (by  which  attempt  at  a  nautical 
manoeuvre  she  burst  two  of  her  guns,  killed  four  of  her 
men,  and  wounded  seven  others),  let  fall  and  sheeted 
home  her  topsails  grs^dually  and  deliberately,  one  by  one; 
shook  out  her  three  topgallant  sails  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and,  having  in  forty- 
eight  minutes  more,  got  way  upon  her,  began  to  bore  her 
great  round  bows  through  the  foaming  waves  on  her 
Yoyage  to  England. 

And  thus  parted  Captain  and  Mrs.  Brashieigh,  as  it 
turned  out,  never  to  meet  again.  The  captain,  habitu- 
ated to  India,  **  held  on,"  with  staff  appointments,  as 
long  as  he  could,  until  his  regiment,  in  the  course  of 
service,  was  ordered  home  ;  he  then  exchanged  into  ano- 
ther, the  exchange  lost  him  much  of  his  army  rank,  and 
he  found  himself  in  the  year  1801,  a  widower,  an  invalid, 
and  second  captain  of  his  regiment.  Pains  in  his  side, 
yellow  cheeks,  constant  fever,  and  insatiable  thirst, 
warned  him  to  shift  his  quarters ;  and  early  in  the  Spring 
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of  1802  he  reached  his  native  country,  shattered  in  ooi- 
stitution,  and,  as  it  may  easily  be  imaginedy  not  partici- 
larly  improved  in  looks. 

Cheltenham,  however,  in  time  resuscitated  him,  and  a 
tour  made  with  Mrs.  Brashleigh's  favourite  son  (then  is 
his  fifteenth  year)  sufficiently  re-established  him  to  hi 
anxious  ag:ain  for  active  life.  His  regiment  shortly  afiff 
returned  to  England,  his  friends  purchased  a  majority  ia 
it  for  him ;  he  was  now  in  the  path  of  preferment,  and 
having  risen  progressively  through  the  difierent  grades  of 
the  army,  served  with  much  honour  and  credit  to  himself 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  consummated  his  military 
fame  by  most  gallant  conduct  on  the  immortal  field  n 
Waterloo  ;  on  that  plain  fell  by  his  side,  covered  with 
wounds  and  glory,  the  son  bequeathed  to  him  by  hii 
departed  wife,  wiio  in  the  previous  year,  and  when  a 
prospect  of  peace  was  temporarily  held  out  to  the  world, 
had  married  happily  and  advantageously  :  the  offspring  of 
that  marriage  was  the  boy  now  at  Mr.  Rodney *s  school, 
and  his  grandfatlier,  as  I  have  traced  him  up  to  the 
present  moment,  the  intended  husband  of  Mr.  Rodney's 
daughter. 

His  Excellency,  the  anonymous  commander  of  the 
forces  of  Calcutta,  died  in  the  year  1798,  or  1799;  and 
Mrs.  Brash leigh,  after  a  short  illness,  contracted  by  eat- 
ing ice  while  over-heated  with  dancing,  shuffled  off  this 
mortal  coil  about  two  years  before  him  ;  and  thus  for  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  had  the  veteran  lover,  Sir  Frede- 
rick Brashleigh,  solaced  himself  in  widowed  singleness; 
if  report  speaks  truth,  however,  not  voluntarily, — he  had 
proft'ered  his  honours,  and  the  temptation  of  a  title,  to 
more  than  one  unwilling  fair,  but  his  person  and  manners, 
not  improved  by  age,  were  such  terrible  drawbacks  to  the 
advantages  which  he  submitted,  that  none  were  found  lO 
silly  or  so  base  as  to  sacrifice  themselves  at  the  shrioe  of 
avarice  or  ambition  for  the  sake  of  what  he  could  give. 
Disgusted  with  the  obduracy  or  insensibility  of  town>bred 
belles  and  fine  ladies.  Sir  Frederick,  unfortunately,  trans- 
ferred his  affections  to  our  poor  Fanny,  and  divulged  bit 
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serious  intention  of  laying  his  fortunes  at  her  feet  in  the 
letter  to  Rodney,  which  that  gentleman  received  on  the 
memorable  morning  of  Welsted's  departure. 
■  I  sincerely  apologize  to  my  reader  for  the  digression 
bto  which  I  have  been  inevitably  led  :  it  was  absolutely 
Necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  following  narrative, 
kad  I  trust  I  have  fulfilled  that,  which  I  admit  to  be  an 
unpleasant  duty,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible ; 
Uie  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  as  far  as 
telates  to  our  present  position,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  that  with  which  we  concluded  the  last,  except  that 
Rodney  has  returned  from  Lord  Springfield's,  Fanny  has 
been  allowed  to  come  down  into  the  parlour,  Mrs.  Rodney 
h  preparing  to  make  tea,  and  Welsted  is  thirty-three  miles 
on  his  road  to  London. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

■         See,  I  am  all  obedience : 

Did  ever  daughter  yet  obej  like  me  ? 

Not  she  ^bo  Id  the  dungeon  fed  her  father 

With  her  own  milk,  and  by  her  piety 

Saved  him  from  death ,  can  match  my  rig'rous  virtue ; 

For  I  have  done  much  more. 

Lee. 

When  Rodney  returned  home  from  Lord  Springfield's, 
his  first  inquiries  were  for  Welsted  :  he  had  been  asked 
where  Mr.  Welsted  was  going,  by  a  neighbour  who  had 
seen  that  young  gentleman  on  the  top  of  the  stage  pass- 
ing the  second  milestone  on  the  London  road.  This 
inquiry  assured  Rodney  that  his  young  elkve  was  actually 
gone ;  but  to  make  this  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  he 
questioned  Monsieur  Louvel,  the  French  master,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  elder  boys,  whether  they  had  recently  seen 
Mr.  Welsted  ?  The  unanimous  negative  returned  to  his 
question  induced  him  to  proceed  to  the  young  man's 
lapartment; — it  was  deserted.  A  few  books  belonging  to 
Mr.  Rodney's  library  were  deposited  on  the  table^  a  dra.w- 
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ing-book  and  pencil-case  of  Fanny's  lay  beside  then, til  I  ^ 
of  the  little  property  poor  Welsted  could  call  hit  on,  I  >^ 
there  was  not  a  vestige  left.  I  ^ 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  adopted  the  bold  metniie,  I  ^ 
«pon  which  alone  he  relied  to  terminate,  honourablT  ni  I  "^ 
decidedly,  his  long  and  afTectionate  intercourse  with  te  |  ^ 
daughter  of  his  l^nefactor.  Rodney's  heart  was  pained 
as  he  gazed  round  the  vacant  room,  and  he  felt  a  shud- 
dering regret  that  his  almost  son  had  been  driven  froB 
him  by  feelings  which,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  could  scarcdy 
appreciate.  He  opened  the  books — turned  over  their 
leaves,  mechanically  gazing  on  them,  but  seeing  nothing; 
he  put  them  down  as  if  it  were  almost  sacrilege  to  move 
them  from  the  place  where  they  had  been  deposited  by 
Francis;  and  satisfied,  by  the  appearance  of  things,  of  the 
correctness  of  the  information  he  had  received,  left  the 
apartment,  and  closing  the  door  quietly,  and  as  it  were 
respectfully,  descended  to  his  sanctum,  the  retreat  so 
often  shared  with  the  poor  fugitive,  whose  desired  fliglit 
was  the  cause  of  his  present  uneasiness. 

A  few  minutes'  consideration  of  the  subject  brought 
with  it  composure,  and  even  satisfaction  at  the  course 
which  things  had  taken.     He  drew  Sir  Frederick's  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  re-read  it  carefully ;  then  weighed  in 
his  mind  the  various  events  of  the  past  lives  of  Welsted 
and  Fanny,  by  which  he  thought  he  could  form  an  esti- 
mate of  their  attachment;  for  now  that  the  clue  had  been 
given,  and  his  suspicions  excited,  he  felt  assured  that  aa 
attachment  on  his  part  did  actually  exist.     He  reBected 
upon  the  sorrows  which  awaited  the  young  couple,  if  hii 
apprehensions  were  correct ;  but  he  put  into  the  opposite 
scale  the  advantages  which  the  unexpected  alliance  of  hii 
child  with  a  Major- General,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  an  East  Indian  settle* 
ment,  would  necessarily  produce ;  advantages  which  he 
felt  to  be  more  important  than  we  can  well  imagine  then: 
and  in  addition  to  an  eventual  retirement  from  his  scho* 
lastic  toils,  anticipated  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  poet  (who 
is  as  vain  and  foolish  when  old,  as  he  is  when  young)  the 
additional  kclat  wh\c\i  \»ovx\^  ^^^\\.  Vv\&  "  Hues/*  m  her 
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ladysbip's  azure  circle^when  it  should  be  known  that  their 
&utikor,  instead  of  being  old  Rodney  the  schoolmaster^ 
^iras  Rodney,  Lady  Brashleigh's  father,  until  all  pity  for 
^anny,  all  commiseration  for  Welsted  retired  from  his 
y  and  gave  place  to  the  palpitations  of  expected  son- 
celebrity,  and  the  throbbings  of  a  very  small  ambition. 
At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Rodney,  his  "  better  half,"  op- 
portunely made  her  appearance  in  the  study,  and  informed 
the  head  of  the  house  that  Fanny  was  so  much  better,  that 
ahe  was  to  come  down  to  tea. 

^*  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  "sit  down,  my  love." 

**  Me  1  Mr.  Rodney — what  here  ?" 

^.       **  Yes,  dearest,"  said  her  husband.     "  The  mind  when 

^  overcharged,  droops,  as  it  were ;  and  like  the  rose  suf- 

fiised  with  evening  dew,  seeks,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 

-  expression,  support  from  its  kindred  branches.     I  have 

much  to  tell,  and  much  to  ask  of  you." 

^       *'  Well,  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  you 

^,  have  to  say;  but — "  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  *« while  I  think 

of  it,  I'd  better  tell  you  that  Evans  charges  seven pence- 

^   halfpenny  a  pound  for  that  mutton  which  we  had  last 

week,  and  Mrs.  Fisher  tells  me,  they  get  theirs  at  Miller's 

for  sevenpence." 

•*  Mutton,  my  angel »"  said  the  poet,  throwing  his  eyes 
heavenwards,  **  mutton  as  nutriment  is  wholesome,  nay 
~  needful ;  and  there  is  a  charm  to  me,  a  winning  charm, 
^  in  that  single-mindedness  which  you  so  eminently  pos- 
sess, and  which  is  so  beautifully  and  singularly  your  cha- 
racteristic. There  is  something  highly  refreshing  in  that 
constant  carefulness  of  a  husband's  worldly  interests, 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  wife ;  and  I 
duly  appreciate,  nay,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
venerate,  the  motives  by  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  un- 
sophisticated housewifery,  you  communicate  the  relative 
prices  of  the  same  article  purchaseable  of  different  per- 
sons in  the  same  village ;  but  at  this  moment,  Cordelia, 
I  am  too  much  engaged  in  matters  where  hearts  are  con- 
cerned, to  lend  myself  to  other  topics." 

<*  The  hearts,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs,  Rodney,  "  are  only 
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fourpence-halfpenny  any  where,'— that  is,  if  jfou  tike  the 
livers  with  them." 

''  Dearest  Cordelia/'  said  Rodney,  whose  ht  flat  face 
mnd  swimming  blue  eye  were  animated  with  sometiiiig 
like  expression,  *^  abstract  your  ideas  for  a  moment  fron 
meaner  things,  and  let  me  question  you  upon  a  sol^ 
more  important,  more  heart-stirring,  more  intensely  inte- 
resting, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  than  those  to 
which  you  are  at  present  directing  your  attention,  I  want 
to  ask  you  something  concerning  Fanny." 

"  Why,  she  is  a  great  deal  better,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney; 
"  and  Mr.  Dawson  says  she  will  do  very  well,  only  die 
must  keep  her *' 

"  My  dear  Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  "  still  we  are  at 
issue — it  is  not  of  her  present  bodily  complaints  I  speak: 
I  would  consult  you  upon  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance which  has  ever  occurred  to  us,  and  which  is  on  the 
eve  of  happening.  Let  me  prepare  your  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  welcome  intelligence,  which  is  at  once  cheer- 
ing and  astounding,  animating  and  overpowering;  hot 
before  I  do  so,  that  I  may  the  more  readily  and  dispas- 
sionately fit  myself  for  the  duty  I  have  to  perform,  I 
would,  as  I  have  before  expressed  myself,  ask  you  a  few 
questions." 

"  Well,  make  haste,  Mr.  Rodney,"  said  his  lady,  "  be- 
cause Evans's  boy  is  waiting  about  the  mutton/' 

'*  My  love,"  said  Rodney,  somewhat  impatiently,  **  dur- 
ing the  long  intercourse  of  our  daughter  with  Frank  Wei- 
sted,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  any  tender  feeling  of 
affection,  of  that  beaming  glowing  passion  which  baffles 
all  attempts  to  paint  its  force,  existed  between  them,*— 
that  their  young  hearts  were  insensibly,  as  it  were,  at- 
tracted towards  each  other,  or  that  even  if  one  of  the 
young  creatures  felt  the  powerful  influence  of  the  tender 
all-subduing  passion,  it  wais  at  any  time  reciprocated  hf 
the  other?" 

"  If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  Frank  is  fond  of  Fanny, 
and  Fanny  of  Frank,  I'm  as  sure  of  it  as  that  I  am  sittii^ 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 
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'^  And  how  long  has  that  conviction  beamed  upon  your 
mind  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rodney. 

"  Conviction  !"  repeated  his  lady,  "  why  Fve  thought  so 
these  two  years :  I  always  knew  what  it  would  come  to  at 
Jast,  and  so  has  every  body  in  the  place,  only  I  stopped 
them  whenever  I  heard  them,  and  said  I  was  afraid  it 
would  not  end  so  well  as  they  thought." 

"To  every  body,  you  say,  this  partiality  has  been  evi- 
dent," said  her  husband. 

"  Every  body,"  answered  Mrs.  Rodney :  **  and  now,  I 
suppose,  Frank  has  told  you  the  whole  story." 

"  Frank  is  gone,"  said  Rodney. 

**  Gone !  Mr.  Rodney,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  Francis 
Welsted  gone  away  from  us  ! — where  to — to  whom — how 
— when  does  he  come  back ?" 

"  Stay,  love,"  said  Rodney,  thinking  it  best  in  her  pre- 
sent humour  to  temporize  with  his  lady ;  "  he  is  gone  to 
London." 

**  He'll  be  ruined,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney  ;  "  but  how  is  he 
gone  ?" 

**  On  the  top  of  the  stage-coach,"  said  Rodney, 

"  He'll  be  overturned  and  killed,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney, 
— **  When  does  he  come  back  ?" 

"  Why,  judging  by  the  spirit  of  your  unseasonable  pro- 
phecy, Cordelia,"  said  Rodney,  "  never." 

"  Poor  boy !"  said  the  kind-hearted  lady. 

**  But  it  is  not  of  him  I  am  anxious  to  speak  just  now," 
.said  Rodney  ;  **  I  have  a  letter  here,  which  I  wish  you  to 
read  carefully  and  attentively ;"  saying  which,  he  put 
Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh's  formal  offer  of  marriage  into 
his  wife's  hands. 

"  Think  the  contents  of  this  well  over — examine  all  its 
points  and  bearings,  bring  to  the  task  of  its  consideration 
all  the  energies  of  your  able  mind,  and  all  that  pure  in- 
tellect with  which  the  cheering  power  of  Providence  has 
so  benignly  gifted  you  ; — read  it,  1  charge  you,  with  care, 
aqd,  till  I  see  you  again,  keep  its  contents  secret  from 
Fanny.  I  repeat,  Cordelia,  it  relates  to  matters  of  high 
importance  to  us  and  to  our  interests ;  and  upon  the  de- 
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cision  to  be  formed  upon  it,  hangs  the  good  or  eTil  for- 
tune of  our  future  lives." 

Mrs.  Rodney  took  the  letter  and  looked  at  it.  "  This 
comes  from  old  General  Brashleigh,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"It  is  immaterial,  at  the  present  moment,  whence  it 
comes/*  said  Rodney ;  '*  I  wish  you  to  peruse  it  alone, 
and  unacted  upon  by  any  extraneous  influence.'' 

it  Very  well,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  putting  it  into 
her  pocket ; — 1*11  read  it  all  through,  you  may  depend 
tipon  it ;  but  I  must  just  step  and  tell  Evans's  lad  he  need 
not  wait  any  longer  about  the  mutton,  because  we  ess 
send  Jem  down  in  the  evening,  after  the  boys  have  had 
their  supper." 

Saying  which,  his  amiable  helpmate  retired;  his  eye 
followed  her  ;  and  as  the  door  closed,  and  excluded  her 
from  his  sight,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed  in  his  peculiar 
tone  and  twang, 

**  What  intellectual  viridity  that  exemplary  creatine 
possesses !" 

Hardly  had  the  ingenuous,  single-hearted,  green-minded 
lady,  as  he  called  her,  quitted  the  apartment,  before 
Fanny,  who  in  truth  was  searching  all  over  the  habitable 
part  of  the  house  for  Frank,  gently  opened  the  study  door, 
but  on  seeing  her  father,  started  back,  half  alarmed,  and 
more  than  half  disappointed :  it  was,  however,  too  late, 
she  was  insnared,  for  the  old  gentleman  thought  the 
opportunity,  having  offered  itself  accidentally,  by  no  means 
an  unfavourable  one  to  make  her  acquainted  with  Wel- 
8ted*s  departure. 

He  accordingly  called  the  poor  creature  back  to  receire 
the  cruelest  piece  of  intelligence  she  had  heard,  since  her 
poor  brother's  death  ;t- When  her  father  bade  her  stay, 
her  eye  wandered  round  the  room  in  hopes  that  Welsted 
might  be  there — in  an  instant  she  coupled  the  cold  com- 
mand of  her  parent  to  sit  down  and  listen,  with  the  wild, 
and  then  to  her,  inexplicable  conduct  and  conyersation  of 
Frank  on  the  preceding  evening ;  she  trembled^  and  turned 
as  pale  as  death. 
**  Fanny,  my  love,"  said  her  father,  <<  I  am  gfmg,  to 
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communi<iate  something  that  will,  I  dare  say,  surprise  you 
greatly ;  but  you  must  prepare  your  mind  (or  it,  aud  bb^ 
sure  yourself  beforehand  that  whatever  is,  is  right — and 
that  under  the  circumstances,  painful  as  may  be  the  first 
struggles  of  strong  feeling,  your  duty  demcmds  the  sacri- 
fice, and *' 

"  I  know — I  know  it  all,"  cried  the  poor  girl ;  "  I  see 
it — don't  speak  to  me,  father — ^it  is  right — Fm  sure  it  is 
—he's  gone.     I  thought  so — Francis " 

Words  more  than  these  she  uttered  not :  in  a  moment 
all  that  he  had  said  flashed  into  her  mind — the  first,  the 
last  sacred  kiss  of  love,  which  but  the  night  before  he  had 
given,  seemed  again  to  press  her  parched  and  burning  lips ; 
her  eyes  grew  dim,  her  head  whirled,  and  she  fell,  as  if 
dead,  before  her  afflicted  father. 

Rodney  instantly  rang  the  bell  to  summon  aid  to  hid 
afflicted  child ;  he  saw  the  mischief  which  had  been  done ; 
he  was  at  once  convinced  of  his  thoughtlessness  and  im- 
prudence in  suffering  the  uninterrupted  intercourse  of 
these  young  people  if  he  had  not  predetermined  how  their 
constant  association  should  terminate.  Immediate  assist- 
ance  the  senseless  girl  required,  and  received ;  her  mother 
and  the  servants  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  the  fond 
parent  bathed  her  temples  and  pale  cheeks  with  water. 

"  Poor  child  !'*  said  Rodney. 

"  Tm  sure  it's  the  mushrooms,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney* 
"I  remember  my  aunt  Chisholme  used  to  be  this  way 
for  a  week  sometimes  after  eating  them." 

"  Dearest  love,  never  mind  what  it  is"  said  Rodney ; 
"  remove  the  poor  child  carefully  to  her  room,  and  see 
that  she  be  not  disturbed  or  agitated." 

Accordingly  the  fainting  Fanny  was  lifted  uncon* 
sciously  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  placed,^ 
and  re-conveyed  to  the  chamber,  which  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  she  had  quitted,  full  of  the  hope  of  seeing  Wei- 
sted,  and  of  obtaining  a  further  explanation  of  his  am- 
biguous hints  and  mysterious  conduct  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

As  soon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  study,  the  mor- 
tification and  sorrow  of  Rodney  seemed  i^^^ivii^^  \j^  vdl- 
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crease ;  at  one  glance  not  only  did  he  perceive  the  cnidty 
of  which  he  had  been  innocently  guilty,  in  sofiering  tk» 
intimacy  to  exist  between  his  child  and  Francis;  not 
only  did  he  bitterly  lament  the  absolute  necessity  which 
justified  the  removal  of  the  young  man  (who  was  as  dear 
to  him  as  a  son)  from  his  house  and  society ;  but  he  was, 
moreover,  filled  with  serious  apprehensions  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  encountered  in  carrying  the  ulterior  point,  of 
inducing  his  daughter  to  accept  Sir  Frederick's  ofier.  If 
he  could  at  once  decide  upon  abandoning  this  object, 
then  the  necessity  for  Welsted's  absence  would  be  re- 
moved, and  he  might  again  receive  his  favourite  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family — and  might  (as  indeed  there  was 
apparently  no  reason  why  he  should  not)  consummate 
his  daughter's  happiness,  and  that  of  hb  adopted  son, 
by  uniting  them  for  life,  establishing  them  in  the  school, 
and  retiring  with  his  exemplary  Cordelia  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  privacy  and  poem- writing — ^but,  alas  !  not  only 
had  ambition  taken  hold  of  him,  not  only  did  he  anti- 
cipate the  elevation  of  his  daughter  to  be  the  great  "  Cap- 
tain's Captain,"  but  he  looked  with  dread  and  appre- 
hension to  the  hidden  consequences  of  her  refusal — con- 
sequences of  which,  at  present,  we  have  no  just  idea,  but 
which  we  shall  learn  in  time,  perhaps  properly  to  appre- 
ciate. Amidst  all  these  contending  feelings,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  it  was  now  at  all  events  too  late  to  revoke 
his  intentions  with  respect  to  Sir  Frederick ;  besides,  he 
did  not  know  where  to  address  a  letter  to  fFelstei* 
The  way  in  which  he  allowed  such  a  circumstance  as  this 
to  influence  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
proved  more  than  any  thing  yet  cited,  the  immovability 
of  his  first  determination. 

After  waiting  some  time  in  anxious  suspense  about 
Fanny,  and  not  daring  to  show  himself  to  her,  lest  his 
appearance  should  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  dreadful 
agitation  in  which  his  last  communication  had  plunged 
her,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  protracted  absence  of  his 
wife,  and  rang  the  bell  gently. 

When  the  servant  appeared,  he  inquired  where  Mrs 
Kodney  was. 
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'    **  Making  the  boys'  milk-and-water,  Sir,  in  the  hall," 
said  the  servant. 

**  What !  is  she  down  stairs  ?"  said  Rodney. 
^    •    **  Oh  yes,  Sir ;  Missus  came  down  from  Miss  Fanny 
^   Okh  minute  the  boys'  bell  rang/*  said  the  servant. 
^       *<  Happy  equanimity  !"  muttered  Rodney  ;  "  tell  your 
Pj  mistress  I  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her." 
^         The   servant  disappeared,  and  Mrs.  Rodney  entered 
^  the  apartment  almost  immediately. — In  her  hand  was  the 
^    letter  of  Sir  Frederick. 

g        «  Well !"  said  Rodney,  «  how  is  the  child  V 
*        ^*  Fanny  V  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  oh,  she  is  a  good  deal 
^    better.     Do  you  know,  Mr.  Rodney,  I  begin  to  think  it  is 
"^    not  the  mushrooms ;  I   believe  it  is  something  on  her 
"^    mind." 

■"    •    "  Too  surely,  my  Cordelia,*'  said  Rodney ;  "  but  is  she 
:|    calm?" 

.    **  Oh,  yes,  nice  and  quiet  just  now,"  said  her  mother; 

but  I  hope  she  won't  fret  herself  into   a  decline,    Mr* 

^     Rodney.     I  told  her  that  Frank  was  gone  to  London , 

and  I  thought  somehow  or  other  we  should  never  see  him 

again ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  she  has  been  better 

since  she  heard  the  worst,  for  she  has  not  spoken  a  word 

smce. 

:         "  You  should  have  been  careful  not  to  agitate  her,** 

,     said  Rodney." 

**  That  can't  agitate  her,"  said  his  lady  ;  "  if  the  poor 
boy  isn't  to  marry  her,  what's  the  use  of  keeping  her  in 
suspense,  hoping  and  moping  about  it." 

"  I  presume  you  have  read  the  General's  letter,  my 
love  ?"  said  Rodney. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  I  have." 
•    **  And  what  do  you  think  of  his  proposal  ?"  asked  the 
anxious  parent. 

"  Why  it's  all  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney  ;  "  only  he 
talks  of  coming  next  Friday  —  and  next  week  is  our 
washing- week.     And  I — " 

"  Oh  reject,  let  me  pray  you,  such  trifling  considera- 
tions as  these,"  said  Rodney.  Come  to  the  point — is  the 
offer  acceptable  ?" 
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'  <<  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Fan/'  said  Mr. 
Rodney.  *'  She  has  no  fortune,  you  know,  and  if  Frank 
were  to  marry  her — " 

'*  They  would  be  as  well  off  as  we  were  when  we  mu- 
ried,"  said  Rodney  with  a  sigh — reletting  that  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  had  induced  him  to  suffer  Welsted 
to  depart ;  or  rather  that  he  had  not,  at  all  hazards,  fo- 
bidden  his  going. 

"  1  told  young  Brashleigh,  when  he  had  tea,  that  Us 
grandfather  was  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  Told  the  boy  !"  said  Rodney. 

<«  Yes " 

"  What  did  you  tell  him  V 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Rodney,  I  only  said  that  his  grandfatkr 
was  coming,"  repeated  Mrs.  Rodney. 

"  Then ;  the  thing  is  settled,"  said  Rodney,  con- 
vinced by  his  wife's  manner  that  she  had  said  more  to  til 
brat  than  she  confessed.  Whether  this  were  actualh 
the  case  or  not,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  decide ;  certain 
it  is,  that  young  Brashleigh  was  most  especially  petted 
by  his  dame  during  the  following  week,  as  if  she  had 
some  object  to  gain  ;  it  might  be  to  bihd  him  to  secrecy; 
it  might  be  merely  in  anticipation  of  their  closer  con- 
nexion. 

Meanwhile  poor  Fanny,  who  until  her  mother's  undis- 
guised communication  had  convinced  her  to  the  contrary, 
imagined  that  the  absence  of  her  beloved  (for  he  was 
beloved)  was  merely  temporary;  lay  suffering  tortures, 
wholly  beyond  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  never 
endured  such  afflictions.  Now  that  the  playmate  of  her 
infancy,  the  friend  and  companion  of  her  youth  was  gone» 
she  felt  conscious  how  dearly,  how  fondly  she  loved  him. 
They  had  never  before  been  parted  : — the  shock  of  sepa- 
ration, and  such  a  separation,  would  of  itself  have  he&k 
sufficiently  agonizing ;  but  when  she  recalled  his  wild  in- 
coherent language,  the  coldness  of  his  manner,  and  the 
apathy  with  which  he  received,  nay,  almost  repulsed  the 
spontaneous  marks  of  her  affection,  then  the  fever  of  her 
brain  was  maddening;  she  had  loved  hopelessly^  and  her 
love  was  unrequited  ;  ^Vie  Wd  m-dA^  ^^dx^xicesof  a  waimer 
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passion  than  Welsted  owned — she  had  betrayed  the  se- 
crets of  her  heart — ^had  committed  herself  to  him  whom 
she  loved — ^had  incurred  his  scorn  and  contempt,  and  he 
had  fled  from  hex  with  disgust. 

Had  he  parted  from  her  in  friendship  would  he  not 
kave  left  one  line?— one  word,  from  his  loved  hand,  would 
have  been  consolation; — but  no— not  even  did  he  sap 
farewell. 

u;       She  rose  from  her  bed,  and  silently  and  carefully  stole 
to  his  vacant  room : — the  door  stood  open — she  entered ; 
— all  was  hushed ;  she  saw  the  books — the  sketches  which 
belonged  to  her: — the  prints — the  pencil — he  had  left 
them  all  silently  and  sullenly ; — she  opened  the  drawing- 
^    book — turned  over  each  leaf, — each  marginal  mark  re- 
minded her  of  some  foregone  happiness — each  view — 
^.    each  portrait  as  it  passed  under  her  eye,  recalled  some  re- 
,;    mark  of  his — but  not  a  word  of  his  writing  was  there  for 
"^    her.     She  turned  to  the  fireplace ;  on  the  chimneypiece 
.,    stood  a  small  china  vase  filled  with  flowers ;  she  had  ga- 
,j    thered  them  the  preceding  day — they  were  yet  fresh  and 
^     blooming ;  but  he  that  had  tied  them — he  that  had  placed 
,     them  in  the  vase  was  gone — ^whither  she  knew  not — and 
never  to  return :  she  drew  one  of  the  flowers  from  the 
bunch — hid  it  carefully  in  her  bosom — she  trembled  with 
J     cold  as  she  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  while  her  eyes  burned 
like  fire,  and  awaking,  as  it  were,  from  a  stupor  of  grief, 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  hastily  retraced  the  way  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  threw  herself  again  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony 
of  sorrow. 

Little  did  she  know  the  heart  with  which  she  had  to 
deal ; — little  did  she  think  at  the  moment  in  which  she 
reproached  herself,  not  less  than  Francis,  that  he  was  suf- 
fering tortures  equal  to  her  own ; — little  did  she  know 
that  his  adoration  of  her  was  unqualified,  and  wrongly 
did  she  estimate  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made,  because  as  yet  she  knew  neither  the  motive  which 
induced  his  abrupt  departure,  nor  the  nature  of  the  drtad- 
ful  proposal  about  to  be  made  to  her. 

Hcy  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  found  himself  be- 
loved by  her,  to  whom  his  heart  waa  devo\£dL%  \i&\x!l^^ 
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that  a  marriage  with  her,  at  any  time  disadvantageous  to 
her  (in  a  worldly  point  of  view),  would  at  the  moment 
when  a  more  desirable  offer  was  at  hand,  not  only  do  her 
manifest  injustice  by  interfering  with  brighter  prospects, 
but  by  exciting  her  to  disobedience  towards  her  parents 
and  incurring  their  anger  and  malediction.  In  tnith,  be 
had  determined  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  the  iit* 
stant  he  assured  himself  of  the  probable  intentions  of  Sic 
Frederick ;  deeply  did  he  desire  to  be  enabled  to  absent 
himself  before  any  thing  like  a  disclosure  of  her  feeliogl 
for  him  had  been  made;  but  he  was  foiled;  circumstanoei 
had  extracted  a  direct  confession  of  her  love  at  the  very 
hour  in  which  the  certainty  of  its  unhappy  fate  was  to  be 
established. 

Having  taken  his  resolution,  having  obeyed  the  stem 
voice  of  duty  which  called  on  him  to  relinquish  the  dearest 
object  of  his  life,  Francis  assiduously  laboured  to  leave  no 
trace  or  remembrance  of  himself  behind  ;  he  darted,  as  it 
were,  from  the  sight  of  his  adored  Fanny,  and  rushed  with 
desperation  into  an  eternity  of  wretchedness  :  he  had  a 
double  object  in  view  ;  he  rescued  himself  from  the  possi- 
bility of  relaxing  in  his  decision,  and  by  doing  so,  seemed 
to  outrage  the  feelings  of  his  beloved,  purposely  to  induce 
her  to  discard  him  from  her  thoughts ;  and  lest  surround- 
ing objects  should  needlessly  recal  him  to  her  recollec- 
tion, he  carefully  destroyed  every  thing  before  his  depar- 
ture, which  might,  even  by  implication,  appear  to  bear 
the  character  of  a  *' remembrance;"  but  vain,  vain  were 
all  his  cfForts,  fruitless  all  his  best  intentions.  There 
stood  the  well-known  elms,  there  ran  the  rapid  river,  there 
bloomed  the  verdant  fields, — these  were  associated  in  the 
mind  of  his  devoted  Fanny  with  the  happiest  hours  of  her 
life,  nor  did  she  need  such  objects  to  remind  her  of  her 
past  enjoyments — her  present  misery. 

Still,  however,  she  had  not  reached  the  climax  of  dis- 
tress. Still  was  she  ignorant  that  die  proud,  the  petulant, 
the  ill-tempered,  violent,  morose,  ungracious,  and  tyran- 
nical Brashleigh  had  declared  her  to  possess  the  unalter* 
able  affections  of  his  aged  heart ;  little  did  she  anticipate 
the  trials  she  had  to  undet^,  \\\.\.\&  did.  %he.  calciilate  the 
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difficulties  she  had  to  encounter.     Rodney  had  already 
atmoiinced  the  offer  of  Sir  Frederick  to  his  noble  patron 
Ijord  SpringBeld ;  much  had  he  dilated,  in  language  the 
most  flowery,  on  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  con- 
xiexion ;  in  which  pleasing  anticipation  his  Lordship  com- 
placently joined,  although  upon  a  person  of  his  Lordship's 
Tank  and  influence,  the  bene^t  likely  to  accrue  from  an 
alliance  with  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  derived  his  fleet- 
ing title  from  a  commandery  of  knighthood,  and  the 
'Ultima  Thule  of  whose  dignity  and  importance  wsis  the 
military  command  in  an  Indian  presidency,  did  not  pro- 
duce so  powerful  an  impression  as  that  which  they  evi- 
dently had  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  village  school- 
master. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  various  schemes  and 
stratagems  which  were  formed  in  the  inventive  and  poetical 
mind  of  Mr.  Rodney  as  to  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
imparting  the  important  intelligence  which  he  had  to  com- 
municate to  his  daughter ;  first,  because  they  varied  with 
each  coming  hour  and  took  their  colours  from  each  chang- 
ing circumstance,  and  were,  moreover,  so  numerous  and 
contradictory  in  their  character  and  arrangement,  that  it 
would  fill  a  volume  even  to  recapitulate  them ;  and  se- 
condly, because  all  the  plans  and  contrivances  of  the 
anxious  father  were  absolutely  nullified  by  the  candid 
communicativeness  of  his  lady,  who  saw  no  use  in  "going 
about  the  bush,"  nor  any  kind  of  good  in  keeping  up  the 
farce  of  secrecy,  while  she  was  sure  that  Fanny  was  **  a 
good  girl,  and  would  marry  any  body  they  chose  to  select;" 
and  thus  preconvinced  of  her  daughter's  pliability  and 
obedience,  she  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  imparting 
to  the  unhappy  girl,  without  any  preface  or  ceremony 
whatever,  the  full  extent  of  her  affliction. 

Then  it  was  that  Fanny  for  the  first  time  rightly  un- 
-derstood  the  meaning  of  Welsted*s  mysterious  hints; 
then  it  was  that  she  felt  most  bitterly  the  rashness  and 
imprudence  of  her  conduct  in  confiding  the  state  of  her 
•heart  to  him  ;  then  only  did  she  appreciate  the  real  mo- 
tives of  his  sudden  flight;  but  were  all  these  feelings 
likely,  by  the  force  of  any  human  powet,  to  et^^\fc\\5L^^ 
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combination  a  passion  like  that  of  love  for  Sir  ^^^^^4^^' 
Brashleigh?  or  did  Mrs.  Rodney  really  believe  thatwj^^^ 
inclinations  and  passions  of  her  child  could  be  so  pn^l^^^ 
verted  as  to  receive  into  her  heart  the  ill-favoured,  i^V^*" 
tempered  veteran,  and  discard  the  fond  and  affectionv^!^^ 
companion  of  her  youth  and  childhood  at  the  commaodF  '^ 
a  parent?  What  Mrs.  Rodney  might  have  expectedf  "^^ 
cannot  say,  further  than  as  she  spake  herself.  WhatoJ?^*^^ 
curred — we  shall  see  presently.  r^^- 

It  must  be  evident,  that  to  a  letter  of  such  import iF"  ^ 
that  of  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  an  answer  as  soon  asr  ^^'' 
conveniently  might,  must  be  returned ;  and  as  Rodrf^"^^ 
justly  calculated  that  any  appeal  to  Fanny  herself  at  tlP^^ 
moment  would  be  attended  with  consequences  hig»|^"^ 
prejudicial,  if  not  seriously  injurious  to  her  health,  "Tr^^ 
communed  with  his  better  half  upon  the  propriety  ^^V 
accepting  Sir  Frederick's  offer  without  consulting  her,  *>l!^^  - 
afterwards  citing  their  acceptance  as  an  act  positivdffp^ 
binding  upon  her,  whose  consent  had  been  given  byh#^''' 
parents  and  representatives.  This  line  of  proceediii|,r^^ 
therefore,  was  adopted ;  for  Rodney  was  quite  assured  W^  ^ 
his  wife's  description  of  Fanny's  character,  disposition,  awP^^.^ 
present  conduct,  that  she  would  make  no  resistance  afterP?^^ 
the  offer  had  actually  been  accepted,  whatever  previoml^ 
effort  she  might  have  been  disposed  to  try  in  order  top^ 
prevent  such  a  measure.  Mrs.  Rodney  dilated  too  upon 
her  belief  in  the  non-existence  of  any  affection  on  Fanny's 
part  for  Welsted ;  and,  in  short,  by  what  she  said  (whidi  1  ?; 
was  not  a  little),  at  length  confirmed  her  husband  in  his  * 
first  determination  of  closing  with  the  General  at  once.        ^ 

Accordingly  he  sat  down,  and,  in  his  most  florid  and  * 
figurative  style,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Sir  Frede-  ^ 
rick's  letter,  as  well  as  the  honour  done  his  daughter  and  ' 
himself,  by  the  favourable  opinion  of  a  personage  so  ex- 
alted in  rank,  and  a  judge  of  human  nature  so  discrimi- 
nating as  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh ;  assured  his  corres- 
pondent that  there  never  was  a  better- tempered  **  sweeter- 
dispositioued"  creature  upon  earth,  than  his  unsophisti- 
cated Fanny;  and  concluded  the  high-flown  low-toned 
epistle,  with  pra^mg  Ood.  Vo  ^\n^  \o&  ^Sc^Ld  humility, 
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ce,  and  gratitude  to  bear  her  coming  honours  meekly 

amiably ;   and  entreating  Sir  Frederick  to  make  hu 
t  whenever  it  was  most  agreeable  and  convenient, 
^'his  letter  was  despatched  per  post,  and  when  gone, 
iney  experienced  a  return  of  the  pangs  which  he  had 

in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  at  the  eternal  separation 
lis  daughter  and  Welsted,  for  whom  it  must  be  always 
)llected,  he  was  truly  and  tenderly  anxious;  but  when 
i,  Rodney  came  to  him,  and  surprised  him,  by  telling 
I  that  she  had  developed  the  whole  history  to  Fanny ; 
was,  although  at  first  alarmed  by  the  old  gentle* 
nan's  abruptness,  not  a  little  consoled  ;  and  when  the 
der  mother  added  that  Fanny  had  received  the  intel- 
nce  not  only  without  much  surprise,  but  with  apparent 
Dness,  he  actually  rejoiced  in  the  step  which  he  had 
en ;  and  judging  the  merits  of  the  measure  by  the 
lit,  applauded  his  wife's  firmness,  convinced  at  once 
t  Fanny's  love  for  Welsted  was  not  equal  to  hia  for 
,  and  that  she  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  prefer  the 
iforts  and  advantages  of  an  union  with  such  a  person 
Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  to  the  embarrassments  of  a 
carious  life  with  a  young  man,  whose  only  means  of 
stence  were  derivable  from  a  toilsome  profession,  to 
ch  constant  and  undivided  attention  was  absolutely 
essary. 

But,  alas  !  little  did  Mr.  Rodney  know  of  human  nature, 
female  hearts ;  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  had  been 
)lied  to  the  learning  necessary  to  his  calling :  a  pursuit 
:alculated  to  give  a  man  an  insight  into  the  wajrs  of 

world,  or  practical  knowledge  of  every-day  life  ;  and 
s,  good  classical  scholar  and  able  mathematician  as  he 
}  (and  poet  into  the  bargain),  his  ideas  were  bounded 
the  walls  of  his  academy,  and  his  skill  in  the  develop- 
Dt  of  human  character,  confined  to  the  detection  of 
enile  nest- stealers,  or  youthful  orchard-robbers.  Had 
nan's  heart  fallen  under  his  serious  consideration,  per- 
>s  he  might  have  formed  a  different  estimate  of  Fanny's 
lings  from  that  made  by  his  amiable  partner :  but  he 
I  never  studied  from  nature,  and  knew  nothing  more  of 

sex  than  be  h^d  been  able  to  attain.  ttom%.«i^-:«3^ 
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twenty  years'  intercourse  with  his  Cordelia^  of  whonAi 
reader  has  perhaps  already  seen  enough  to  be  conviDttl 
that  her  sentiments  formed  not  a  good  criterion,  wheiMi 
to  found  an  opinion  of  females  generally ;  and  there&M^ 
coinciding  in  all  his  lady's  notions  of  the  case,  and  b» 
taking  the  silence  of  his  child  for  consent,  he  sat  dowuto 
his  tea  and  toast,  perfectly  contented  with  what  he  \d 
done  in  the  affair,  and  thoroughly  satisfied  that  eiei} 
thing  was  going  on  well. 

Different  indeed,  however,  from  the  view  which  Mii 
Rodney  had  taken  of  it,  was  the  case  in  reality ;  never 
had  poor  creature  received  a  wound  so  deep,  so  bitte^ 
agonizing,  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  desolate  m 
wretched  as  Fanny ;  the  course  of  her  life  had  been  vA 
and  her  seclusion  so  uninterrupted,  that  she  actually  iMii 
no  friend  to  sympathize  with  her,  no  human    being  to 
whom  she  could  breathe  her  sorrows.     Her  only  friend  and 
companion  had  been  Welsted,  and  him  she  had  lost — aii 
how  ?   To  describe  the  agonies  of  mind  which  she  suffered, 
when  she  became  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  htf 
miseries,  is  a  task  beyond  my  feeble  power ;   indeed,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  depict,  with  any  hope  of  sofi* 
cess,   a  combination  of  such   feelings   as   those  whick 
assailed  her ;  not  only  was  she  threatened  with  a  calamitjt 
abstractedly  overpowering,  in  the  dreaded  marriage  whidt 
was  proposed  to  her,  but  he,  to  whom  she  would  have 
turned   for   counsel,  and  from  whom   she  would  have 
sought  support,  was  gone — gone,  too,  voluntarily ;  and  i 
she  might  fairly  interpret  his  conduct  and  language  of  the 
preceding  evening,  gone  purposely  to  leave  her  to  the  h<y- 
rible  fate  which  awaited  her. 

Even  this  was  not  all ;  at  the  moment  of  his  departuie 
her  feelings  had  overpowered  her,  and  she  had  confessed 
her  love  for  him!  She  had  before,  as  we  have  seen, 
trembled  to  think  what  his  opinion  of  her  forward  bold- 
ness must  have  been :  aggravated  all  her  sorrows,  by  con-  i 
tinually  reflecting  on  her  own  conduct,  in  making  un- 
sought, and  as  it  should  seem,  undesired,  a  bold  and 
indelicate  declaration ;  yet  now  it  became  still  more  fear- 
ful for  her  to  anticipate  h\&  futuie  opinion  of  her  wfaeDy 
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Aaving  made  such  an  avowal,  he  should  hear  that  she  had 

Hconsented  to  ratify  the  hateful  engagement  submitted  to 

after  so  shortly  after,  (for  she  even  then  did  not  know  it  had 

Qffieen  actually  accepted  in  her  name,)   the  fulfilment  of 

^"^hich,  she  had  been  told  in  plain  terms  by  her  mother, 

i^uld  alone  save  her  from  the  malediction  of  her  parents, 

tW  preserve  them  from  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress. 

jV     If  Fanny  could  have  satisfied  herself  as  to  the  real 

state  of  Welsted*s  feelings  towards  her,  she  would  have 

:  -been,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  to  her  dreadful  destiny. 

•It  was  true  his  manner  on  that  fatal  evening  had  been 

•cold,  yet  it  was  tender  and  affectionate.     That  he  was 

•terribly  agitated  she  saw ;  that  the  kiss  which  he  had  given 

•  (or  taken)  was  full  of  ardour  and  affection,  she  (innocent 

as  she  was)  felt  conscious ;  yet,  if  he  loved  her,  why  leave 

"  her  to  be  sacrificed  to  one  whose  name  and  character  were 

alike  odious  to  her,  and  of  whom  her  opinion  was  perfectly 

well  known  to  him? 

It  was  clear  that  to  this  offer,  Francis  had  alluded  in  his 
observations ;  but  Fanny,  consider  as  she  might,  could 
not  comprehend  why,  upon  what  pretext,  or  with  what 
intention  Francis  could  quit  her  at  such  a  time  if  he  cared 
for  her ;  if  he  did  not,  she  little  cared  what  became  of  her ; 
and  could  she  have  decided  against  herself  on  this  point, 
she  would  have  implicitly  obeyed  the  mandate  of  her 
parents,  and  accompanied  Sir  Frederick  to  the  altar  in- 
different to  all  feelings  except  those  of  filial  duty  and 
obedience. 

The  effect  produced  upon  her,  by  the  development  of 
Sir  Frederick's  proposal,  and  the  decree  of  her  father  that 
she  should  accept  it,  was  wholly  different  from  what  he 
had  anticipated  ;  and,  although  correctl^escribed  in  its 
external  symptoms  by  her  mother,  equihy  dissimilar  to 
"what  she  believed  it.  Fanny's  grief  and  sorrow  were  in 
the  heart,  not  on  the  tongue  ;  and  instead  of  venting  her 
mretchedness  in  groans  and  sighs,  or  indulging  in  those 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  violent  passion,  which  give 
ielief  to  weaker  minds,  she  called  to  her  aid  the  soothing 
influence  of  our  holy  religion,  and  from  her  Maker  sought 
iconsolation  and  support ;  she  prayed  tiial\v&  '«^\i^.\^>s&^ 
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her  mind,  and  strengthen  her  good  intentkniB,  that  te 
armed  by  his  Almighty  power,  she  mig^t  honour  herp 
rents  according  to  his  sacred  commandment,  and  lig^ 
ously  fulfil  the  duties  which  were  demanded  of  her. 

When  she  came  down  stairs  in  the  evening,  she  iv 
pale  as  death,  and  her  eyes  gave  evidence  that  she  hi 
been  unable  to  restrain  "  some  natural  tears  ;^  bvt  kl 
manner  was  calm  and  placid ;  she  trembled  as  her  fate 
kindly  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  witki 
fervour  which  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  it  was  ^ 
pressure  of  approving  fondness,  and  implied  his  satis^K* 
tion  at  her  acceptance  of  Sir  Frederick's  ofier ;  for,  tm 
her  mother's  account  of  the  scene  which  had  passed  to* 
tween  them,  Rodney  chose  to  be  convinced  that  hi 
daughter  had  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  consented  to  aM 
his  pretensions. 

The  subject,  however,  was  one  to  which  neither  the 
parent  nor  the  child  thought  it  advisable  to  recur ;  yet 
Rodney  considered  that  a  fair  opportunity  offered  itself  to 
allude  to  Welsted's  absence,  of  which  he  proposed  to  anil 
himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  wife's  strong 
but  homely  assertion,  that  *'  Fanny  did  not  care  a  battGfl 
about  him  in  the  way  of  a  sweetheart,"  was  quite  wefl 
grounded. 

"  I  have  an  extra  share  of  labour,  Fanny,"  said  Rodney, 
"  now  Welsted  has  left  me,  or  I  should  certainly  have 
gone  to  your  room  and  sat  with  you." 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Fanny,  "  it  must — ^have — given  yoi 
considerable  inconvenience;"  and  so  saying,  burst  into 
tears. 

Rodney  by  no  means  admired  this  equivocal  evidence 
of  his  daughter's  indifference  to  Welsted ;  nor  did  he  con* 
aider  it  at  all  symptomatic  of  that  philosophical  eqaani* 
mity  upon  the  subject  which  Mrs.  Rodney  had  described 
in  such  extremely  forcible  language. 

"  Why  those  tears,  my  child  ?"  said  the  parent. 

*^  Don't  ask  me.  Sir,"  said  Fanny.  **  Is  it  not  aataal 
that  a  separation  so  sudden  and  unlocked  for,  from  • 
being  who  has  been  my  constant  cennpanion  since  Mf 
childhood  should  affect  xa&V    U  i  cooML  haore 
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;  have  only  bid  him  farewell,  I  could  have  borne  it ; 

hmi  it  was  cruel  in  him  to  abandon  me  without  one  word.'f 

**  Abandon  you,  Fanny !"  repeated  her  father,  elevating 

^  lu8  brows.  "  What  language  is  this,  child  ?    Mr.  Welsted 

~  WBB  my  assistant,  fitted  for  that  office  by  mj/  care  and 

g^mtention,  appointed  to  it  by  my  favour,  and  I  have  now 

^ ;  ^fomissed  him  for  reasons  known  to  myself.     How  are  mtf 

arrangements  connected  with  your  casual  intercourse  with 

^  Ibe  young  man  V* 

_    .    "  Oh  !  Sir,"  said  Fanny,  "  do  not  speak  thus  of  Fran- 

J"  cis ;  do  not  yourself  so  much  injustice  as  either  to  misre- 

^  present  your  kindness- to  him,  or  his  gratitude  to  f/ou; 

you  have  had  no  dispute,    no   disagreement,  can  have 

^  Sione ;  of  that  I  am  certain «     He  is  gone,  because  he  was 

J  considered  likely  to  thwart  the  intentions  which  have  been 

mentioned  to  me  by  my  mother ;  do  not  deteriorate  from 

your  own  kindness ;  do  not  try  to  debase  his  excellence, 

,     by  any  attempt  to  impose  upon  me.'* 

**  Impose,  Fanny !"  said  her  father  angrily,  '*  this  is 
language  I  must  not  hear.  There  has  been  nothing  like 
imposition  practised  one  way  or  the  other.  Suppose  Mr. 
Welsted  chose  to  remove  himself ;  I  conclude  it  was  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  uncomfortable  here,  where  every 
kindness  has  been  shown  him." 

"  He  went,"  said  Fanny,  "  because  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  me  sacrificed." 

"  Sacrificed !"  again  echoed  Rodney,  "  sacrificed  in  a 
marriage  with  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  a  man  to  whom 
the  country  looks  up  with  admiration;  of  whom  the 
highest  character  has  been  given  by  the  greatest  hero  of 
the  age ;  a  man  covered  with  honours  and  distinctions ! 
What  are  you  talking  of?  Nothing  but  madness  could 
prompt  such  extraordinary  language." 

**  What  are  his  honours  and  distinctions  to  me  ?"  said 
Fanny.  "  I  was  humbly  born ;  I  have  been  plainly  bred ; 
1  have  neither  knowledge  of  the  great  and  gay,  nor  any 
desire  to  know  them.  I  have  learned  under  your  tuition 
dearest  father,  to  despise  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the 
world.  I  have  trained  my  mind  to  happiness  in  middling 
life,  and  there  alone  could  I  be  blest.    To  \.\^^ii  VW  ^"ascw'^i 
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path  of  usefulness  and  content  which  my  dear  mother  ii 
now  pursuing,  would  be  the  height  of  my  ambitioD,  tndif 

Francis  Welsted  had " 

••  Had  whatr"  exclaimed  Rodney.  •'Talk  no  w« 
about  him,  child :  the  young  man,  were  he  here,  vodd 
laugh  at  your  idle  nonsense.  You  may,  perhaps,  km 
Atm,  and' if  it  suit  your  ideas  of  delicacy  and  high  feeliigt 
announce  your  affection  to  the  world  ;  but  that  he  kmi 
you,  is  at  best  a  matter  of  doubt;  nay,  that  he  does  Mt 
love,  as  lovers  love,  is  almost  matter  of  certainty;  yoi 
would  indeed  be  acting  a  pretty  part  for  a  young  ladyvho 
professesdiflfidence  and  principle,  to  huntdown  your faihef^i 
professional  assistant,  and  follow  a  man  who  has  quitted lk 
nouse  at  the  precise  moment  at  which,  of  course,  had  he 
any  serious  intentions  respecting  you,  he  wouM  hut 
maintained  his  ground,  and  made  the  struggle  to  reacoe 
you  from  the  grasp  of  a  noble  and  successful  rival." 

"  Rescue,  indeed,**  said  Fanny;  •*  I  see.  Sir,"  oonti* 
nued  she,  '*  by  the  tone  and  manner  you  assume,  thtt  I 
am  wrong ;  I  have  spoken  too  freely ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  candour.  I  had  a  brother  once,  on  wfaoni 
I  doted  ;  he  loved  me  and  Francis  as  he  loved  himself', 
he  was  taken  from  us,  and  Francis  was  to  me  a  brother; 
and  had  our  dear  William,  whose  place  in  my  heart  Frtn* 
CIS  supplied,  been  now  alive,  I  should  have  been  spared 
all  this ;  he  would  have  vindicated  Welsted  against  yoor 
anger ;  would  have  restored  him  to  your  smiles ;  but  that 
is  over,  and  all  I  now  implore,  all  I  entreat  is,  that  if 
Welsted  have  removed  himself  from  our  society^,  or  hafC 
been  removed  by  your  authority  and  sanction,  I  may,  st 
least,  be  allowed  to  remain  as  I  am ;  I  shall  be  compait- 
lively  happy,  even  in  my  single  wretchedness  ;  let  me  beg 
then  that  this  ofier  of  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  may  at 
least  be  rejected.** 

"  Rejected  !'*  said  Rodney,  "  child,  it  is  accepted ;  your 
mother  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe  that  you  freely 
acquiesced  in  the  brilliant  proposal,  and  I  have  mvitedtbe 
General  hither  forthwith.** 

Fanny *s  countenance  underwent  the  most  singokr 
change  of  expression  at  thU  ^unouncement ;  a  miDgied 
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look  of  horror,  fear,  indignation  and  grief,  characterized 
ber  features.  Rodney  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
momentary  silence  to  proceed. — "  Therefore  the  affair  i9 
settled. — ^These  childish  attachments  are  soon  forgotten. 
-*— Recollect,"  added  he,  more  soothingly,  "  dearest  child, 
the  rank  and  station  to  which  you  will  be  called ;  recollect 
the  flattering  preference  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Frederick  ; 
above  all,  Fanny,  recollect  that  the  happiness  of  your 
parents  depends  upon  it,  and  that  your  refusal  would 
entail  perpetual  misery  and  regret  upon  them — recollect 
all  this,  and  then  rejoice  that  you  have  conquered  what- 
ever prejudice  you  might  have  entertained,  and  accepted 
the  splendid  offer  which  has  been  made  you." 

Fanny  sat  motionless,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground—  but  word  she  spake  not. 

"  And  then,  love,"  added  her  father,  anxious  to  sooth 
as  much  as  possible,  "  Welsted,  whose  affection  for  you 
is  purely  fraternal,  may  hereafter  return  amongst  us, 
and " 

"  Welsted !"  exclauned  Fanny,  "  no,  father,  no !  If  I 
could  consent  to  marry  Sir  Frederick — if  I  am  forced  to 
marry  him,  I  must  never  again  see  Welsted — never  hear 
his  name— either  I  ought  to  hate  him,  or — No,"  she  con- 
tinued, as  if  communing  with  herself,  'Mt  is  right ;  the 
ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable ;  once  more  I  implore,  I 
entreat  you  spare  me  this  marriage, — if  you  command — 
your  command  must  be  obeyed ;  but  why  force  this  upon 
me  ? — I  repeat  I  am  content  never  to  see  Francis  again^ 
but  Sir  Frederick " 

"  Fanny,"  said  Rodney — and  he  stood  before  his  child 
the  picture  of  despair — the  pompous  manner  of  the  peda- 
gogue changed  into  the  downcast  humility  of  the  suppliant 
mendicant ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  voice  subdued, 
and  his  cheek  pale  as  death ;  "  behold  your  father  at  your 
feet ;  your  mother  even  does  not  know  the  extent  of  my 
misfortunes,  nor  can  she  appreciate  the  power  which  you 
possess  to  relieve  them.  To  confess  our  faults  to  our 
children,  to  acknowledge  our  errors  under  the  roof  where 
professional  duty  erects  us  into  monitors  and  guardians, 
are  indeed  painful  trials;  but  you  must,^QW.sKall\^\$\^ 
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every  thing.  Indiscretions  which  it  were  needless  now  to 
repeat,  involved  me  in  my  early  days,  and  have  deeply  em- 
barrassed my  after-life ;  for  the  relief  of  those  embarrass- 
ments, and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  appearance 
in  the  world,  I  became  a  debtor  in  a  considerable  amount 
to  one,  to  whose  property  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  has 
succeeded  ;  it  was  this  circumstance  which  first  brought 
me  and  the  General  acquainted  ;  it  was  this  circumstance 
which  first  induced  him  to  place  his  grandson  here ;  the 
securities  I  have  given  are  of  course  in  his  possession,  and 
although  he  has  never  remotely  alluded  to  them,  since  his 
personal  acquaintance  with  you,  I  cannot  but  feel  con- 
scious that  I  am  in  his  power, — in  one  day,  Fanny,  I  may 
be  lodged  in  prison,  my  dwelling  stripped  of  every  article 
it  contains ;  my  reputation  destroyed,  my  character  lost ; 
think  of  this,  my  Fanny — ^but  speak  not  of  it.  I  own,  my 
child" — and  Rodney  burst  into  tears,  "  /  am  asking  a  sa* 
crifice — I  reject  all  concealment,  1  am  not  blind-^but— " 

"  Spare  me,  my  father,"  said  Fanny,  "  spare  yourself: 
another  word  is  useless ;  I  would  rather  that  my  death 
could  do  you  the  same  service,  but  I  know  my  duty — I  am 
content — and  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  made,  even  to  my 
own  destruction,  the  humble  instrument  of  preservation  to 
a  parent  from  distress : — let  me  leave  you  now,  but  doubt 
me  not — fear  not — I  am  resolved !" 

"  Beloved  child !"  said  the  agitated  Rodney, "  what  can 
I  say — how  express  my  feelings  ?" 

Fanny*s  head  sank  upon  her  father's  shoulder,  and 
their  tears  mingled  as  they  fell ; — hers  were  tears  of  bit- 
terness and  anguish — his  of  joy  and  affection ;  the  die, 
however,  was  cast — the  right  chord  had  been  stricken, 
and  Fanny,  breaking  from  her  trembling  parent,  in  an 
agony  of  feeling,  rushed  to  her  room  to  weep  and  pray. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Here  is  one  that  wishes  to  liye  loDger,— 
Feels  not  his  gout  or  palsj, — ^feigns  himself 
Younger  bj  scores  of  years,— flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying ; — ^with  hopes  he  may 
With  charms  like  ^son,  hare  his  youth  restored. —  . 
And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  Fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on  as  he* 

Ben  Jonson. 

When  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  received  Rodney's 
answer  to  his  proposal  (which  we  too  well  know  contained 
an  acceptance  of  it),  he  forthwith  began  to  prepare  for  his 
matrimonial  expedition.  He  was  to  sail  for  India  in  the 
ensuing  month  :  he  had  much  public  business  to  transact 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  at  the  India  House  ;  oaths  to 
take  in  Leadenhall-street ;  dinners  to  eat  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  arrangements  to  make  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  and  country ;  considering  all  which,  as  well  as  his 
present  age,  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  had  not 
much  time  to  lose. 

His  first  operation  was  to  transmit  to  Miss  Rodney  a 
splendid  cadeau,  consisting  of  a  diamond  necklace  and 
earrings,  together  with  a  variety  of  trinkets,  as  ill-suited 
to  her  present  condition,  as  necessary  to  the  station  she 
-was  about  to  fill ;  and  with  these  evidences  of  affection  be 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  young  lady,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  exti*emely  agreeable  to  his  family, 
if  after  his  visit  to  her  father,  she  and  her  mother  were  to 
come  up  to  London,  where  the  necessary  purchases  for 
her  marriage  and  voyage  .must  of  course  be  made.  Mrs. 
Brashleigh,  his  daughter-in-law,  would  be  delighted  to 
see  them  in  York-plaee,  and,  as  Mr.  Rodney's  vacation 
would  very  soon  occur,  it  might  altogether  be  made  an 
agreeable  party  previous  to  their  departure  from  Exv^'dsA. 

It  would  he  di£Bcult  to  express  the  p\ac\d  VcvdA^^x^^^^^R^ 
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with  which  the  poor  victim  herself  received  all  these  tri- 
butes of  praise  and  affection.  The  calm  detenninatioQ 
not  to  allow  herself  to  reason,  or  indeed  think,  upon  the 
subject,  and  the  steady  adherence  to  her  resolution  not  to 
recur  to  any  matter  with  which  her  adored  Francis  was 
connected  or  associated  in  her  mind,  were  proofs  of  firm- 
ness little  to  be  expected  in  a  girl  like  FanoVy  full  of  feel- 
ing, ardour,  and  enthusiasm ;  but  so  it  was,  she  suffered 
her  parents  to  direct  and  regulate  all  her  actions,  she 
surrendered  herself  completely  into  their  hands,  and  while 
Rodney  was  filled  with  admiration  at  her  pioos  resignation 
to  the  noble  sacrifice  be  knew  that  she  was  making  at  the 
shrine  of  filial  duty,  her  mother  kept  praising  her  for  being 
such  a  good  girl,  and  hoping  that  nothing  would  happen 
to  make  her  miserable,  which  she  was  very  much  airaid 
there  might,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Frederick  was  occupied  in  divulging 
his  intentions  to  his  own  relations,  who  were  overpowered 
with  astonishment  at  his  choice,  and  accordingly  resolved, 
if  he  persisted  in  putting  his  desperate  intentions  into  ex- 
ecution, to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  harass,  annoy, 
vex,  and  mortify  the  rural  beauty ;  for  they  were  con- 
vinced that  she  had  by  trickery  and  artifice  insnared  his 
affections,  and  would,  perhaps,  by  the  same  means  even- 
tually divert  his  property  into  a  new  channel ;  for,  to  all 
the  sanguine  prognostications  that  he  would  have  no  fa- 
mily, a  probability  that  there  might  be  children  (which  it 
must  be  confessed  commonly  exists  in  all  such  marriages), 
opposed  itself  in  the  fertile  imaginations  of  his  expectant 
and  presumptive  heirs. 

.  In  short  nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  po- 
spect  before  poor  Fanny ;  and  if  she  had  not,  with  the 
piety  and  philosophy  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and 
which  were  perfectly  astonishing  even  to  herself,  wholly 
excluded  from  her  mind  all  consideration  of  the  approach- 
ing event,  she  would  have  started  back,  even  now,  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  as  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  while, 
as  if  to  add  to  her  future  miseries,  the  humbleness  of  her 
rank,  and  her  father's  reported  want  of  wealth,  were  as- 
iigned  by  the  conivexioTv^  6l  \^^  ^ii^«s&.Qi«aGk«<nI^a8  the 
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true  and  only  causes  of  her  acceptance  of  his  offer.  Be- 
fore they  saw  her,  they  had  learned  to  speak  of  her  with 
that  contempt  which  is  justly  incurred  by  women  suffi- 
ciently base  and  mean  to  prostitute  themselves,  legally, 
to  age  and  decrepitude  for  the  sake  of  money.  Little  did 
these  envious  flatterers  of  Sir  Frederick's  family  know  the 
real  state  of  the  case  when  they  indulged  in  their  sarcasms 
and  scurrilities,  their  libels  and  lampoons. 

So  soon  as  the  proposal  of  a  removal  to  town  after  the 
gallant  General's  visit  to  the  academy  was  made,  Fanny 
referred  it,  as  she  had  referred  all  other  measures  connect- 
ed with  the  expected  ceremony,  to  her  father ; — he  was  not 
a  little  puzzled ;  he  saw  the  advantages,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  her  visiting  the  metropolis ;  and  saw  too 
the  impossibility  of  her  going  alone  with  her  future  hus- 
band ;  but  he  dreaded  considerably  the  exhibition  of  his 
excellent  and  exemplary  wife  in  the   semi-fashionable 
circles  of  St.  Mary-la-bonne,  of  which  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral (thereunto  addicted  by  his  Indian  habits),  was  the 
hero.     He  anticipated  the  blunders  she  would  inevitably 
make  in  the  great  world,  and  trembled  as  he  thought  of 
the  homely  expressions  and  frugal  notions,  which  he  was 
convinced  would  come  into  play  in  mixed  society,  with  aa 
effect  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  produce :   in  addition  to  which  difficulty  there  arose 
another ; — it  was  an  essential  part  of  such  an  affair  to 
raise  a  sum  of  money,  as  an  outfit  for  Fanny.   Where  was 
it  to  come  from  ?     It  was  utterly  impossible  to  confide  a 
detail  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  finances  to  Sir  Frederick, 
on  the  eve  of  such  a  ceremony,  and  his  poetical  mind  was 
dreadfully  harassed  with  contending  hopes  and  fears,  de- 
Sires  and  doubts,  in  none  of  which  he  could  make  his  bet- 
ter half  a  participator,  inasmuch  as  he  wished  them  to 
remain  secret,  which,  were  they  once  intrusted  to  her 
safe  keeping,  he  was  quite  certain  they  would  shortly 
cease  to  be. 

At  length  he  came  to  a  resolution,  often  formed  by 
greater  and  wiser  men  than  himself  in  cases  of  nicety  and 
difficulty,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  "  wait 
and  see "   what  would  turn  up  fot  tioi^  Xi^'sX.      ^^  ^^^ 
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Frederick's  visit  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  that  was  fixed 
for  the  following  Friday,  and  therefore  lie  directed  bii 
daughter,  in  announcing  her  acceptance  of  the  old  ge&' 
tleman*s  presents,  to  say  that  she  had  referred  the  qott- 
tion  of  her  journey  to  London  to  her  father,  who  bad 
thought  it  best  to  postpone  the  decision  until  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sir  Frederick  there  ;  and  all  dui 
Fanny  said,  and  wrote  as  mechanically  as  a  clerk  in  a 
lawyer*s  office,  and  with  a  callosity  of  feeling,  as  impe- 
netrable as  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  smallest  degree 
concerned  or  interested  in  any  of  the  results ;  not  a  tew 
dimmed  her  eye,  not  a  sigh  heaved  her  bosom, — ^nature 
seemed  palsied  in  her  living  frame,  and  she  sat  like  ao 
automaton,  whose  movements  were  involuntary,  and  the 
result  of  some  extraneous  power  and  influence. 

No  sooner  had  Mrs.  Rodney  been  to  call  at  Evans's 
about  the  mutton,  and  stepped  to  Miss  Wilkinson's  to 
inquire  after  her  health,  than  the  great  mystery  of  Fanny's 
approaching  nuptials  became  no  mystery  at  all ;   even  the 
butcher's  boys  knew  it ;  and  great  and  frequent  were  the 
visitations   of   the  neighbours  to  inquire,    and  talk  the 
matter  over  :  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Sir  Fre- 
derick was  to  pass  some  few  days  at  the  Academy,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Willows,  the  Rector,  called  upon  Rodney,  for 
the  second  time  in  his  life,  to  hope  that  the  family  would 
dine  at  the  parsonage-house  on  the  following  Saturday, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives ;  to  state  that  he  wouM 
himself  wait  upon  Sir  Frederick  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
and  beg  the  honour  of  his  company  :  and  Mrs.  Ewbrigfat, 
the  wife  of  a  retired  lawyer,  who  had  built  a  small  upi^fat 
villa  just  outside  the  village,  with  a  round  weedy  pond, 
looking  like  a  basin  of  green  pease  soup  in  the  middle  of 
a  circular  lawn  which  much  resembled  a  card-table  in 
size  and  shape  in  front  of  it,  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  door,  upon  which  there  was  a  brass  knocker,  and 
a  plate  with  the  owner's  name  inscribed  upon  it ;  dropped 
in  to  solicit  the  pleasure  of  the  Rodneys'  company  on 
the  next  Tuesday,  and  hoped  that  Sir  Frederick  woald 
honour  her    by  joining    them ;    and    immediately  after 
having  quitted  the  acaderd^j,  \iv^  %^uie  eicemplary  lady 
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called  upon  Miss  Wilkinson  to  avow  her  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  great  folks,  whom,  for  her  part,  she  could  not 
endure ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  there  were  "  certain 
duties  to  be  performed  in  certain  stations  of  life/'  she  had 
been  obliged  to  receive  Sir  Frederick  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  as  a  mark  oi  attention  to  the  Rodneys,  who 
were  really  very  good  sort  of  people. — "  Would  Miss 
Wilkinson  come  over  in  the  evening  and  play  a  rubber  V* 

Miss  Wilkinson,  who  languished  for  tufts,  and  had 
never  been  in  company  with  any  thing  superior  to  a 
small  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  or  an  ungazetted  com- 
jnandery  of  Poyais,  was  afraid  that  her  cold  would  pre- 
vent her  going  out  late  in  the  evening ;  but  finding  that 
her  manoeuvre  failed,  and  that  Mrs.  Ewbright  would  not 
have  her  at  dinner,  she  at  length  declared  her  intention  of 
meeting  the  great  mauy  about  whom  as  much  fuss  was 
made  in  the  little  village,  as  if  he  had  been  Signer  Ros- 
sini, or  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias* 

Things  went  on  much  in  the  same  feverish  manner 
until  Friday,  and  Fanny's  deportment  was  precisely  the 
same  as  it  had  been  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week. 
Except  when  alone  with  her  father,  neither  sigh  nor  tear 
gave  evidence  of  her  feelings.  She  was  still  pale,  cold, 
and  still  apparently  senseless  to  every  thing  which  was 
doing ;  and  while  Mrs.  Rodney  was  praising  her  sweet 
disposition,  and  the  perfect  serenity  with  which. she  re- 
ceived such  an  accession  of  wealth  and  honour,  her  agi- 
tated father,  whose  heart  in  truth  bled  for  her,  and  whose 
sorrow  at  her  present  state  was  augmented  by  the  re- 
pentance of  his  own  past  conduct,  saw  that  which,  by 
the  superficial  spectator,  passed  unheeded  :  a  forced  smile 
"would  for  a  moment  play  over  his  child's  pale  cheeks,  like 
the  doubtful  gleam  of  a  winter's  sun  upon  the  drifted 
snow;  but  to  Rodney's  feelings  the  ray  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  and  as  the  days  passed  until  the  Friday  arrived 
which  was  to  bring  the  bridegroom  to  his  dwelling,  he 
gradually  regretted  more  and  more  the  necessity  which  he 
saw  existed  for  making  that,  which  he  could  not  blind 
himself  sufficiently  to  consider  any  thing  but  a  sacrifice 
of  his  daughter*s  happiness  to  his  own  neceo&vXAe.^. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  grievously  inconTenient  than  the 
arrival  of  a  great  man  in  a  small  establishment ;  the  whole 
day  was  consumed  in  contrivances  and  arrangements  to 
make  Sir  Frederick  comfortable ;  an  express  had  heei 
sent  off  to  Groves  at  Charing  Cross  for  the  best  possiUe 
fish  ;  Evans  was  directed  to  select  the  taosi  elegant  msA; 
and  if  Mrs.  Tucker  would  be  so  kind  as  to  take  care  thit 
the  chickens  had  been  delicately  fattened ;  and  if  Hiti 
South,  who  was  accustomed  to  dress  only  shoulders  d 
mutton  and  rounds  of  beef  for  the  boys,  could  descend 
from  the  folio  dislies  of  roasted  and  boiled,  in  which  her 
culinary  practice  chiefly  lay,  to  the  delicate  duodecimoi 
of  ragouts  and  fricandeaux,  it  would  be  quite  charming 
And,  in  order  to  set  all  things  off  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  the  head-waiter  at  the  Crown,  a  remarkaibl} 
clever  person  in  his  way,  was  joined  in  a  commisskA 
with  Thomas,  the  only  civilized  servant  the  Rodneji 
had, — and  he  wore  hobnails  in  his  shoes, — to  attenl 
the  festive  board. 

To  give  greater  facility  to  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Rodner 
discovered  that  the  important  day  in  question  happened 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  some  saint,  whose  name  nobodj 
had  ever  heard,  but  of  whom  he  took  care  to  relate  aorne 
miraculous  story  to  his  pupils  the  preceding  evening,  ii 
order  to  justify  himself  for  doing  that,  which  in  theif 
minds  needed  no  justification ;  namely  giving  them  t 
holiday.  The  boys  were  relieved  from  discipline  after 
two  o'clock,  and  detached,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Louvel,  the  French  master,  and  the  younger  assistant, 
for  a  walk,  which  Rodney  intended  should  occupy  the 
whole  time  till  dinner  should  have  been  served  and  demo- 
lished in  the  parlour. 

When  Mrs.  South,  who  ¥ras  ancient,  somewhat  blind, 
and  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  understood  that  dinner  was 
to  be  ready  at  six,  she  thought  the  world  would  shortly 
come  to  a  conclusion ;  even  the  parson  dined  at  five,  sod 
he  was  the  village  ulira  in  points  of  fashion  and  etiquette. 

But  when,  after  incalculable  anxiety,  the  soup,  which 
had  been  safely  received  from  London,  in  company  with 
the  fish,  had  emitted  \\&  ^^nowx^  ^leam;  when  the  diiefol 
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attempts  at  French  cookery  were  all  arraDged  before  the 
fire»  and  half-past  six  chimed,  and  no  Sir  Frederick 
Brashleigh  appeared,  the  agony  of  Mrs.  South's  mind  was 
past  all  endurance.  The  lamb  was  shrivelled  up  to  a 
cinder,  the  fish  broken  into  pieces,  the  soup  had  burned 
on  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  the  butter  had  converted 
itself  into  oil,  the  potatoes  reduced  themselves  to  an 
aqueous  mash,  and  "  the  green  leaves  all  turned  yellow." 
At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the  rolling  of  an  aristo* 
cratic  vehicle  announced  the  approach  of  his  Excellency  ; 
and  his  elegant  travelling  carriage,  drawn  by  four  posters, 
with  a  livery  servant,  and  his  own  man,  on  the  dicky, 
dashed  up  to  the  door.  Precisely  at  the  same  moment 
all  the  schoolboys  (dirty  when  tiiey  departed,  now  ac-> 
tually  covered  with  mud),  as  if  by  design  and  precon- 
certed arrangement,  entered  the  gates,  some  carrying 
1>oughs  of  trees,  which  they  had  broken  down  on  the  way» 
others  bearing  gallipots  full  of  sprightly  minnows,  pro- 
ducts of  their  piscatory  sports ;  and  while  Louvel  was 
commanding  silence  in  the  loudest  French,  his  junior 
assistant  was  endeavouring  to  restore  order  by  inflicting 
manual  punishment  on  the  rebellious  little  wretches  con- 
fided to  his  care. 

For  once  Mr.  Rodney  ceased  to  be  poetical,  and  in 
bis  heart  wished  the  whole  flock  of  young  savages  in 
Jericho,  or  any  where  else  but  where  they  were.     The  ill- 
manners   incidental    to  private   academies    induced  the 
young  gentlemen  to  group  themselves  in  the  most  ad- 
irantageous  positions  for  seeing  the  debarkation  of  tl;? 
ancient  warrior  from  his  carriage,  who,  affecting  delif  *' 
and  rapture  at  their  unsophistication  and  curiosity,  r  ' 
the  hand  of  his  intended  father-in-law  with  an  urb^    , 
which,  by  doing  considerable  violence  to  his  i^siVroom 
could  sometimes  assume.  '  i      * 

Mrs.  South,  whose  wooing  days  were  past,  a  „«-  de- 
whole  heart  was  in  the  pot,  no  sooner  heard  . 
and  clatter  in  the  hall,  and  the  ringing  of  the'  -.i 
so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  "  company""-         o  ,  i 
than,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she,  "  upjr 
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turbot  and  popped  it  into  the  dish,"  where  it  instandy  ^ 
separated  itself  into  sundry  bits  resembling  the  com-  ^ 
ponent  parts  of  a  dissected  map,  save  and  except  that  ^ 
the  chance  of  ever  putting  it  together  again  was  utterly  fv 
hopeless.  A  few  suitable  imprecations  upon  the  smallness  £ 
of  the  kettle  and  the  hardness  of  the  water  served  to  ^ 
allay  the  fury  of  the  culinary  Proserpine,  and  the  boiled  ^ 
chickens,  which  were  to  accompany  the  said  fish  in  its  l^ 
progress  from  the  fire  to  the  dinner-parlour,  were  pre-  ^ 
pared  for  action,  being,  by  some  sinister  accident,  nearly  5 
Diack ;  these,  with  two  vegetable  dishesy  one  filled  with  ^ 
pale  limp  sweetbreads  fried  in  dripping,  and  the  other  t^ 
piled  up  with  some  half-score  Maintenon  cutlets,  and  ^ 
neaded  by  the  soup,  were  forwarded  without  any  fresh  J] 
orders  towards  the  hanqueting-room  by  the  hands  of  the  1 
kitchenmaid,  the  housemaid,  Mrs.  Simpson  the  char-  ^ 
woman,  and  little  Jem  the  cow-boy;  the  whole  of  which 
agreeable  procession  was  encountered  in  the  hall  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  K.C.B.  Commander- 
in-chief  at  Bombay,  who  had  been  delayed  by  the  ap-  \ 
pearance  of  the  boys  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  by  the  \ 
numerous  questions  he  had  to  ask  as  to  where  his  carriage 
could  be  safely  housed? — which  was  really  the  best  inn? 
—whether  his  servants  could  be  useful?  and  others, 
touching  many  important  points;  just  long  enough  to 
meet  the  establishment  in  its  progress  towards  the  festive 
board. 

"  I  fear  I  am  late,"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  "  I  see  the 
commissariat  in  motion — hey  ?  you  have  got  mutton  for 
*^Sner,  doctor — I  smell  it — I  like  the  smell — good  meat, 
JT^ton,  doctor,  if  not  too  fat — fine  mutton.  Sir,  in  Bengal 
"^Me  and  good,  hey ! — but  where  are  the  ladies  ?" 

J' "^s  way,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Rodney,  ready  to  sink 
•^^^*  the  red  tiles  of  his  white- washed  hall  on  per- 
to  be  ^^^\^2X  Jem's  dirty  fingers  had  invaded  more  than 
come  to  ^^ometriques  of  the  dish  he  was  carrying,  and 
he  was  thtyj^b  (looking  like  that  of  a  rich  cobbler,  if  we 

But  we.,g  proverb),  bore  evident  marks  of  the  parsley 
had  beensa-^i^  which  the  dingy  chickens  were  covered; 
the  fish,  had  ^^4  x,o  ^Vts.  ^'vui^W,  >«\!tfi  ^A  uoi  ^^^ar  to 
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advantage  in  the  hands  of  a  lady,  who,  however  well  her 
AaJrk  gown  and  green  baize  apron  might  assimilate  with 
file  black  chip  bonnet  which  she  chose  to  wear  in  the 
louse^had  not  previously  taken  the  precaution  ofpuri- 
ipng  the  hands  which  did  *' the  burthen  bear;"  while 
tte '  housemaid,  who  had  rashly  undertaken  to  convey  at 

ine  trip,  the  sweetbreads,  the  cutlets,  and  the  potatoes, 
laving  discovered  that  one  minute's  farther  adherence  to 
ier  imprudent  design  of  carrying  them  all  (the  dish  of 

Etatoes  having  been  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  dome- 
e  cover  of  the  cutlets),  would  infallibly  cause  the  des- 
truction of  some  one  of  her  three  important  charges, 
having  first  raised  her  dexter  foot  with  more  activity  than 
^r^ce  into  one  of  the  hall  chairs  to  stay  the  descent  of 
uie  slippery  treasure,  called  out  to  her  master,  who  was 
at"  the  very  moment  gracefully  ushering  in  His  Excel- 
lency the  commander-in-chief,  to  "  please  Sir — come  and 
eatch  the  'taturs !" 

Young  Brashleigh,  who  had  been  kept  at  home  to  dine 
with  his  relation,  by  this  time  had  reached  the  hall  from 
the  drawing-room,  and  even  his  approach  was  some  relief 
to  the  agitated  Rodney,  who,  as  he  told  his  lady  when 
they  retired  for  the  evening,  in  language  suited  to  her  un- 
derstanding, never  was  so  ashamed  in  all  his  life,  as  he 
had  been  of  the  affair  now  under  description.  Sir  Fre- 
derick appeared  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  boy,  al- 
though perhaps  the  salutation  of  "grand  papa,"  was  less 
welcome  to  his  ears  at  that  particular  juncture,  than  it 
would  have  been  at  any  other. 

,  When  Sir  Frederick  entered  the  drawing-room,  Mrs. 
JElodneywas  absent,  in  fact,  superintending  the  dinner; 
aiid  as  Rodney  presented  the  lover  to  his  mistress,  poor 
Fanny,  for  the  first  time  appeared  sensible  of  her  real 
situation ;  she  burst  into  tears  and  rushed  from  the  room, 
—a  proceeding  which,  while  it  absolutely  terrified  Rodney, 
impressed  Sir  Frederick  with  an  idea  that  she  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  him,  and  that  her  feelings  were  too 
much  for  her;  and  it  was  quite  extraordinary  to  see  with 
what  amiable  complacency  he  adopted  that  view  of  the 
case. 
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In  less  than  two  minutes  the  servant  announced  dmner, 
and  Mrs.  Rodney  made  her  appearance,  her  dress  dis- 
ordered, and  her  face  half  roasted  by  her  exertions  in  the 
kitchen,  and  welcomed  Sir  Frederick  cordially  as  it  vas 
her  nature  to  do. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  Greneral,  the  dinner  is  ready.'' 

"  Where  is  Fanny?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

**  Oh,  never  mind  Aer,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  "  shell 
find  her  way  in  time ;  she  had  some  cold  pork  and  a  Hi 
of  sassage  in  the  middle  of  the  day, — don't  think  of  wait- 
ing for  /ter,  General." 

•*  Why,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  I — I — ^was  going  to  make 
some  alteration  in  my  dress ;  for  really  I'm  not  fit  to  sit 
down.  I  did  not  think  you  dined  so  early;  however, if 
you  will  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Rodney " 

"  Lord,  to  be  sure.  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney;  ^^I'm  quite 
certain  at  your  time  of  life  it*s  very  dangerous  to  go  wash- 
ing and  dressing  yourself  after  travelling,  like  a  young 
man ;  it  is  enough  to  give  you  rheumatism  all  over." 

*'  My  love !"  said  Rodney,  in  a  fever,  "  where  is  Fanny? 
pray  let  her  be  called." 

And  a  sudden  thought  struck  him,  that  having  rallied 
all  her  energies  up  to  the  very  moment  of  trial,  either  her 
heart  had  failed  her,  or  that  suffering  her  distress  to  over- 
come her  principle,  she  might  at  the  crisis  rashly  dare  to 
take  that  step  which  would  decidedly  secure  her  from  all 
farther  misery  in  this  world,  but  which,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty would  entail  upon  her  the  direct  punishments  of 
the  world  to  come.  The  moment  this  idea  flushed  across 
his  mind  he  rushed  from  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming, 
in  a  half-phrensied  tone  of  gaiety,  that  ^*  he  would  fetch 
her,"  and  hurried  to  her  apartment.  He  knocked  at  the 
door ;  received  no  answer.  It  was  unlocked ;  he  threw 
it  open,  his  eyes  travelled  rapidly  round  the  room,  but 
Fanny  was  not  there.  Rodney,  confirmed  in  his  sum- 
cions,  hastened  to  her  mother's  room.  Still  was  he  dis- 
appointed— no  Fanny  met  his  anxious  eye,  imtil,  in  an 
agony  of  grief  and  agitation,  he  called  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  to  inquire  if  she  knew  ' 
where  her  young  mistress  was  ? 
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"  Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  placid  answer,  "  Miss  is  in  the 
lining  parlour." 

No  hnman  being  except  a  parent,  no  parent  perhaps 
not  circumstanced  as  Rodney  was,  can  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  at  the  moment; — relieved  in  an  instant 
from  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions ;  his  child,  lost  to 
hina  in  imagination,  was  restored  to  him  in  reality;  he  felt 
wild  with  the  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  his  mind ;  the 
mixture  of  serious  ills  with  minor  grievances,  the  convic- 
tion that  every  hour  was  hastening  the  destruction  of  his 
daughter's  happiness,  mingled  with  the  apprehension  that 
the  vulgarity  of  his  wife,  the  gaucherie  of  his  servants, 
and  the  mismanagement  of  the  establishment  would  dis- 
gust his  intended  son-in-law,  and  frustrate  his  intentions^ 
the  realization  of  which,  he  could  not  anticipate  without 
sorrow  far  his  child 

When  he  reached  the  drawing-room,  that  in  turn  was 
vacant,  and  on  repairing  to  the  dinner  parlour  he  per- 
ceived his  lady,  having  without  waiting  for  him,  taken  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  bestowing  every  sort  of  use- 
able imprecation  upon  the  cook  for  breaking  the  fish ;  the 
soup  having  already  been  dismissed  as  not  eatable.  Sir 
Frederick  sat  listening  to  her  with  great  attention,  while 
his  eyes  rested  upon  her  daughter,  who  was  placed  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  beside  his  grandson. 

**  Why,  General,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  Mrs.  South,  our 
cook,  is  old,  and  can't  see  very  well,  and  isn't  used  to  this 
sort  of  fish.  The  last  time  we  had  a  turbot,  I  think, 
must  be  now  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago, — fifteen  months 
I'm  sure — I  know  it  was,  when  we  had  some  of  the  boys* 
fathers  down  here,  or  else  we  never  have  the  prime  fish, 
and  then  Mrs.  Willows  was  so  good  as  to  lend  me  her 
cook." 

Rodney  (who  devoutly  wished  that  his  wife's  mouth 
•was  stopped),  when  he  saw  Fanny  safe  and  calm,  endea- 
vouring to  appear  interested  in  a  discussion  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty of  turbot-boiling,  thought  it  wisest  not  to  recur  to 
her  temporary  absence ;  and  therefore  endeavoured,  if  pos- 
sible, to  divert  the  conversation  from  its  present  channel, 
by  asking  Sir  Frederick  if  there  was  an^  ue,\i^  \£L\i;ycA^'D?. 
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<^  Yes,  there  is  very  important  news,"  said  ^FredericL 
^'  I  have  been  told  upon  authority,  upon  which  I  think  I 
can  rely,  that  there  is  a  probability  that  Ting  Sang  Fatty 
How  will  shortly  combine  his  forces  with  Dudgery  Toogat 
Patty  patan. 

''  Indeed !"  said  Rodney,  not  aware  that  persons  who 
have  lived  for  hve-and-twenty  years  in  India,  invariahl} 
imagine  the  interest  of  the  whole  British  Hmpire  excite* 
able  by  the  incursions  and  excursions  of  a  jfew  trouble- 
some  natives,  who  are  at  times  unreasonable  enough  to 
dislike  being  enslaved, — a  fancy  highly  improved  by  an 
appointment  such  as  that  which  Sir  Frederick  at  the  mo- 
ment held. 

"  Fanny,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  '*  a  bit  moie 
fish?" 

"  No  more,"  said  Fanny,  who  had  tasted  none. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  her  mother,  archly,  "  as  I  told  Sir 
Frederick,  you  have  been  at  the  cold  pork,  or  at  some  of 
them  nasty,  greasy,  sassagesy — you  should  recollect  last 
week — you  were  bad  enough  then,  Fm  sure." 

"Perhaps,  Miss  Rodney,  you  will  let  me  send  yon 
wine,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

This  phrase,  which  means  nothing,  but  which  is  univer- 
sally used  in  India,  was,  however,  sufficiently  intelligible  to 
Fanny  to  induce  her  to  accept  the  offer. 

"  What  wine  do  you  take  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

"  Any,"  said  Fanny.     "I " 

"  She  likes  currant  wine,  don't  you,  Fanny?*'  said  her 
mother.  "  And,"  added  the  lady  in  a  whisper  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick, "  she  can  make  it  too.  General,  I  assure  you." 

Rodney's  agony  during  this  scene  was  past  description. 
But  he  feared  to  irritate  his  wife's  volubility  by  any  re- 
mark, and  therefore  thought  it  best  to  let  things  take  their 
own  course. 

"  General,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  you  eat  nothing;  let 
Mr.  Rodney  send  you  some  lamb ;  it  is  a  beautiful  bit  of 
meat,  quite  a  picture.  I  went  to  Mr.  Evans,  our  butch^> 
a  very  civil  man ;  we  have  dealt  with  him  now  seven- 
more  than  that — eight  years,  I  think  it  is — and  I  got  him 
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to  kill  his  daughter's  pet  lamb  for  us,  that  the  children 
have  been  playing  with  all  the  spring." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  excellent,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  bowing; 
**  but  I  never  eat  lamb.     Miss  Fanny,,  shall  I  send  you  a  * 
cutlet  ?" 

Fanny  declined. 

*'  Fanny,  take  some  lamb,  child,"  said  her  careful 
mother,  **  it  will  do  you  good ;  you  are  very  fond  of  lamb, 
I  know,  and  you  don't  get  it  every  day,  my  dear.  Do 
you  know  this  is  tenpence  halfpenny  a  pound.  General. 
Give  her  some,  Mr.  Rodney ;  give  her  the  bone,  Welsted 
used  to  laugh  and  say  she  was  so  fond  of." 

This  judicious  allusion  had  nearly  produced  a  scene ; 
but  Rodney  happening  td  observe,  as  Sir  Frederick  was 
extracting  a  Maintenon  cutlet,  that  the  envelopes  in  which 
they  had  been  sent  to  table  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  old  Latin  exercises,  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some 
remark,  which  might,  if  possible,  exonerate  him  from  any  ^ 
personal  share  in  the  extraordinary  system  of  economy 
upon  which  such  a  contrivance  had  been  carried  into 
effect. 

"  Cordelia,  my  love,"  said  Rodney,  **  what  paper  is 
that,  in  which  those  cutlets  have  been  sent  to  table  ?" 

*'  They  are  old  exercises,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney; 
"  Nanny  got  them  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  school-room 
cupboard ;  they  were  quite  clean,  I  assure  you.  I  see  no 
use  in  wasting  nice  new  paper  for  mutton-chops,"  conti- 
nued the  lady,  addressing  herself  to  Sir  Frederick,  "  you 
know  nobody  eats  it.  General." 

Sir  Frederick  certainly  did  not,  and  when  he  perceived 
the  tempting  dish  of  dirty  sweetbreads  which  was  opposed 
to  the  Latin  in  grease,  and  which  had  precisely  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  surgical  preparation,  his  Excellency  was 
driven  to  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  saying,  "  Well, 
Doctor,  I  ivill  try  some  of  your  lamb,  it  looks  excellent." 
At  this  juncture  a  maid-servant  made  her  appearance, 
and  whispered  something  to  the  male  attendant,  whose 
replies  to  her  application,  of  "  I  shan't,"  "  ask  yourself," 
"  to  be  sure,"&c.  were  sufficiently  audible  to  attract  the 
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notice  of  her  mistress,  who  immediately  called  to  her  from 
the  post  of  honour  to  know  what  she  wanted. 

"  Some  candles,  Ma'am,  for  the  school-room/'  was  the 
answer ;  and  immediately,  without  the  smallest  disguise 
or  embarrassment,  Mrs.  Rodney  began  rummaging  in  a 
pocket,  apparently  as  large  as  a  sac  de  nuit,  and  after  a 
considerable  rattling  of  sundry  objects  hidden  from  mor- 
tal eye,  produced  a  handful  of  its  contents,  consisting  of 
seventeen  differently- sized  keys,  a  piece  of  wax  candle,  a 
thimble,  three  old  letters,  a  hard-hearted  pincushion,  a 
pair  of  sheathed  scissors,  a  large  toothpick-case,  a  dingy 
red-morocco  purse,  containing  silver  and  halfpence,  a 
small  packet  of  white-brown  paper,  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
and  a  flattened  thimble  ;  ranging  all  of  which  before  her, 
on  the  table-cloth,  she  proceeded  to  select  from  amongst 
them  the  required  key  of  the  store-closet,  which  she  deli- 
vered to  her  handmaiden  with  a  serious  injunction  ''  not 
to  take  out  sixes  for  tens." 

Sir  Frederick,  during  this  scene,  suffered  more  on  Rod- 
ney's account  than  his  own ;  he  saw  the  state  to  which 
he  was  reduced  by  the  homely  display  of  his  lady's  domes- 
tic economy,  and  certainly  had  he  known  that  there  was 
neither  salad  nor  mint-sauce  in  the  room,  he  would  not 
have  inquired  for  both  those  additions  to  the  lamb, 
which,  having  been,  as  I  before  said,  burned  to  a  cinder, 
required  all  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament  to  make  it  pa- 
latable ;  nor  would  he  have  called  for  a  glass  of  soda- 
water  to  invigorate  his  appetite,  had  he  been  aware  that 
such  a  liquor  was  as  rare  in  Somerville  House  as  nectar 
in  Pandemonium. 

At  any  other  time  Fanny  would  have  been  annoyed  at 
the  evident  discomfiture  of  her  excellent  mother's  schemes 
and  inventions  to  feast  the  General,  as  she  persisted  in 
calling  him,  but  at  present  it  was  all  indifferent  to  her; 
one  thing,  however,  pleased  her,  if  she  could  be  pleased 
at  all,  and  that  was  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Frede- 
rick addressed  her,  during  the  repast;  there  was  no 
affectation  of  the  young  gallant,  no  attempt  at  fine  act- 
ing;   he  had  professed  his  admiration,  had  ecmfessed 
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her  influence  over  him  in  the  most  serious  manner,  and 
upon  the  most  important  subject  connected  with  her 
future  life ;  and,  although,  for  reasons  which  none  per- 
haps but  gentlemen  of  his  Excellency's  age  and  temper 
can  properly  explain,  he  had  laid  his  fortunes  at  her  feet; 
he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  ape  the  sighing 
lover  while  his  grandchild  sat  beside  his  mistress.  Indeed, 
the  relief  which  the  unexpected  style  of  his  conduct  and 
conversation  afibrded  Fanny  was  great.  She  felt  that  she 
could  consent  to  be  esteemed  by  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh, 
she  could  even  yield  to  the  decrees  of  duty,  and  be  the 
willing  and  obedient  prop  of  his  declining  years — but 
Love ! — It  seemed  as  if  he  had  read  her  thoughts,  and 
knew  the  inmost  feelings  of  her  heart. 

The  miseries  of  the  dinner  were  not  yet  concluded.  In 
an  attempt  at  a  second  course,  appeared  some  pigeons, 
and,  of  all  ^'  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the  sea," 
a  great  fat  roasted  rabbit,  intermingled  wherewith  were 
some  bad  tartlets,  and  some  custards,  in  vessels  resembling 
in  size  and  shape  the  co£Pee-cups  at  Cloyes,  (and  those  to 
whom  this  comparison  is  unintelligible,  would  find  it  quite 
worth  while  to  take  a  journey  to  the  principal  inn  of  that 
town,  in  order  to  enlighten  themselves,)  and  sundry  other 
indescribable  efforts  of  Mesdames  South  and  Rodney,  to 
make,  **  by  the  book,"  certain  little  confections,  likely,  as 
they  thought,  to  please  the  palate  of  Sir  Frederick. 

But  every  thing  was  doomed  to  turn  out  as  ill  as  Mrs. 
Rodney  herself  could  have  prophesied :  and  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  lived  in  torments  during  the  proceedings, 
was  destined  to  receive  the  coup  de  graccy  just  at  this 
period  of  the  dinner. 

"Allow  me,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  to  relieve  you  from 
the  trouble  of  carving  that  rabbit.  It  is  as  difficult,  I 
suppose,  as  a  hare,  which  certainly  is  the  most  awkward 
dbh  imaginable  for  a  lady  to  attempt." 

"  Awkward!"  said  Mrs.  Rodney,  "  What! — cutting  it 
up.  General! — La!  What  d'ye  think  of  skinning  it. 
Sir?" 

If  Rodney  had  not  interfered  with  some  new  assault 
upon  Sir  Freiderick  as  to  taking  wine^  MLi«."R*id»e^  ^«wsS^ 
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without  any  doubt,  have  proceeded  to  detail,  in  the  mi- 
nutest and  most  circumstantial  manner,  the  process  to 
w!iich  she  had  so  triumphantly  alluded.  Sir  Frederick 
gladly  availed  himself  of  his  host's  offer  to  change  the 
conversation;  and  having  declined  eating  any  of  the 
favoured  animal,  hoped  to  escape  an  observation  made  bv 
Mrs.  Rodney,  which  in  this  case  might  have  been  spared, 
since  the  party  assembled  were  blessed  with  noses. 

'*  Dear !  Mr.  Rodney,**  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  *'  it  is  quite  bad,  I  declare.  I  knew  it  would  not 
keep  ;  only  you  were  determined  it  should, — ^for  we 
thought  you'd  like  a  bit  of  something  like  game,  General." 
**  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
gravely,  "  I  seldom  eat  rabbits.  Ma'am." 

**  Lord  !  how  unlucky,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney ;  **  Fm 
afraid  we  have  not  got  any  thing  you  like  ;  however*  to- 
morrow. Sir,  you'll  have  an  uncommon  good  dinner  at 
the  parsonage." 

"What!"  said  the  General,  somewhat  alarmed  and 
surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  the  proposition,  <^  are  tee 
engaged  any  where  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Not  exactly  engaged.  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Rodney, 
**  the  Rector,  a  most  excellent  person,  has  invited  us, 
and  intends  calling  to  request  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany." 

Sir  Frederick  was  about  to  say  something  in  the  way  of 
acknowledgment,  when  Mrs.  Rodney  undertook  to  en- 
lighten him,  by  observing  that  long  as  the  Willows's  had 
been  at  the  Rectory,  they  had  never  asked  them  to  dinner 
before ;  and  it  was  only  because  Fanny  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  great  man,  and  that  the  great  man  himself 
was  there,  that  they  asked  them  now. 

The  discussion  into  which  this  would  evidently  have 
carried  them,  was  much  to  be  dreaded  ;  but  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  boys'  supper-bell  resounded  in  the  hall,  and 
the  active  matron  making  her  excuses,  in  spite  of  all  the 
entreaties  of  her  husband  to  allow  the  servants  for  once 
to  superintend  the  meal,  hastily  retired,  expressing  her. 
firm  conviction  that  if  she  did  not  go  herself,  something 
disagreeable  would  Vva^^ew.    To  sa^  truth,  Rodney  felt, 
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when  she  left  the  room,  as  an  unskilful  tumbler  must 
feel  when  he  finds  himself  safe  on  the  ground,  making 
his  concluding  bow,  after  a  perilous  exhibition  on  a  lofty 
tight-rope.  Even  Fanny,  she  knew  not  why,  seemed 
more  at  her  ease  after  her  mother's  departure ;  and  the 
celerity  and  quietness  with  which  every  thing  was  ma- 
naged and  cleared  away  tx)  make  room  for  the  dessert, 
when  the  operations  of  the  servants  were  uncontrolled  by 
the  never-sleeping  watchfulness  of  the  mistress,  formed 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  perpetual  mishaps,  awkward 
manoeuvres,  and  uncouth  noises  with  which  the  company 
had  been  incessantly  greeted  during  the  surveillance  of 
that  exemplary  lady. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  trace  through  all  their  minute 
variations  the  innumerable  contre-temps  which  were  per- 
petually occurring  during  the  stay  of  Sir  Frederick  Brash- 
leigh  at  the  academy ;  nor  could  much  entertainment  be 
derived  from  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  dinners  which 
that  hero  was  compelled  to  undergo,  while  he  remained 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  intended  father-in-law.  Lofd 
Springfield  called  upon  him,  and  gave  the  party  an  invi- 
tation ;  which  of  course  was  accepted.  But  the  distance 
being  considerable  (at  least  that  was  the  reason  Rodney 
gave),  Mrs.  Rodney  did  not  fulfil  het  engagement  with 
his  Lordship.  Poor  lady,  she  felt  herself  out  of  her 
element  in  good  society  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
her  constant  declarations  to  that  effect,  and  the  many 
practical  proofs  she  gave  of  their  sincerity,  had  determined 
Sir  Frederick,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  week's 
probation,  that  to  take  her  to  London  with  his  intended 
bride,  would  be  to  excite  the  most  dreadful  insurrection 
amongst  his  friends  and  relations ;  indeed,  so  deeply  was 
he  wounded  by  her  excessive  homeliness,  and  the  abrupt- 
ness with  which  she  blurted  out  tlte  most  uncouth  obser- 
vations upon  the  most  delicate  topics,  that  he  almost 
began  to  regret  the  lengths  to  which  he  had  carried  his 
negotiations  with  the  family  (little  thinking  what  happi- 
ness his  defection  would  bestow),  and  felt  that  if  her 
daughter  had  unluckily  been  destined  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land as  his  wife,  the  chance  of  an  asaoc.\aAXQ\im\^%N^^^ 
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mother,  would  have  opposed  an  almost  insuperable  objec- 
tion against  making  her  so. 

With  all  these  varying  feelings  agitating^  their  minds,  bow 
strange  it  appears  that  the  match  should  have  been  per- 
sisted in  !  but  so  it  was  :  the  suitor  felt  that  he  had  gone 
too  far  to  retract.  Honour,  therefore,  led  him  to  com- 
plete the  negotiation.  Mrs.  Rodney  was  delighted  at  the 
eclat  of  such  a  wedding,  and  her  small  ambition  induced 
her  therefore  to  hurry  its  conclusion.  Rodney,  as  le 
know,  was  prompted  to  the  measure  by  absolute  neces- 
sity; and  Fanny  submitted  through  a  sense  of  dntj. 
And  in  all  this  composition,  not  one  grain  of  love  is  to  be 
discovered.  The  love,  alas !  was  abstracted  when  poor 
Francis  went ;  and  how  far  the  expectations  of  the  other 
parties  to  the  ill-omened  treaty  were  fulfilled,  we  shill 
hereafter  see. 

Having,  as  I  before  said,  been  enabled,  by  his  now  con- 
stant association  with  her,  perfectly  to  appreciate  the 
social  qualities  of  Mrs.  Rodney,  Sir  Frederick  determined 
that  the  safest  and  wisest  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  pre- 
sent affair,  would  be  that  which  is  generally  adopted  by 
elderly  gentlemen  in  similar  situations ;  namely,  to  marry 
first,  and  take  opinions  on  the  merits  of  his  bride  after- 
wards. Accordingly  he  submitted  his  plan  to  Rodney, 
who,  fearing  the  slips,  which  we  are  told  so  often  happen 
**  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  felt  no  disposition  whatever 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  marris^, 
which  (since  Fanny  had  expressed  her  perfect  readiness 
to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  made  for  her)  it  was 
now  finally  determined  should  take  place  forthwith ;  and 
that  the  newly-married  couple  should  proceed  from  the 
Academy  whither  they  might  think  proper,  to  spend  the 
honeymoon ;  after  which,  Lady  Brashleigh  would  appear 
in  London,  to  make  preparations  for  her  voyage^  in  her 
proper  character,  and  in  those  circles  of  whidb  she  was 
destined  hereafter  to  be  the  pride  and  ornament. 

Sir  Frederick  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world,  and  had  seen 
too  much  of  the  proceedings  of  its  inhabitants,  to  beliete 
implicitly  that  Fanny's  sweet,  unrufiled,  imperturbable  sere- 
nity  was  the  most  stx'\k\ii^  ^looi  oi  de^Qtiou  to  him ;  u 
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^  it  afforded  him  some  little  ground  for  doubt,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  strong  burst  of  feeling  with  which  she  had 
jj  at  first  received  him,  and  by  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
jp  he  felt  gratified  and  flattered :  but  most  certainly  he  did 
^  not  suspect  the  whole  truth,  nor  imagine  that  he  had  a 
I  powerful  rival  in  her  affections — so  powerful,  indeed,  as 
^  to  engross  them  all,  nor  think  that  the  placid  content- 
■j  ment  which  sat  upon  her  brow  was  the  result  of  a  deter- 
^  mination  to  sacrifice  herself  for  the  sake  of  a  parent ;  he 
^  was  satisfied  and  pleased  with  her  conduct  towards  him, 
and  not  having  in  the  first  instance  made  up  his  mind 
J  to  excite  rapturous  love  in  the  heart  of  a  girl  young 
^  enough  to  be  his  grand-daughter,  was  pleased  to  find  that 
J  she  treated  him  in  a  manner  which  gave  him,  and  those 
,     around  him,  an  idea  that,  at  all  events,  she  esteemed  and 

respected  him. 
,  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  it  was  now  too  late 
,  to  doubt  or  hesitate ;  and  accordingly  Sir  Frederick  de- 
spatched a  letter,  begging  his  solicitor  to  come  to  him 
forthwith,  and  receive  his  instructions  for  settlements,  &c., 
which  mandate  the  man  of  business  speedily  obeyed;  and 
by  shortening  as  much  as  possible  the  **  law's  delay,"  the 
necessary  papers  were  prepared  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
a  settlement  made  upon  the  future  Lady  Brashleigh  of 
seven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during  the  life  of  Sir 
Frederick,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  a  jointure  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  an  arrangement  considered 
by  Rodney  and  his  lady  extremely  liberal,  and  highly 
satisfactory. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  and  after  the 
deeds  of  settlement  had  been  signed,  Rodney  thought  It 
would  be  as  well  to  ascertain  whether  any  thing  was 
likely  to  be  done  about  the  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  which  amount  he  was  debtor  to  Sir  Fre- 
derick, as  successor  to  the  property  of  Wilbraham  Ste- 
venson, Esquire,  and  also  at  what  time  the  interest  ac- 
cruing half-yearly  upon  the  said  principal  sum,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  paid.  Not  liking  to  put  any  question  upon 
the  subject  to  Sir  Frederick  himself,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  inquiries  of  the  ^\X5yc\i«*j  >  \)\k»;iA  ^^tAe- 
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seoce  at  the  moment  he  considered  extremely  d-propos, 
and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  accordingly. 

**  I  suppose,"  said  Rodney  to  the  lawyer,  '*  if  I  pay  yoi 
the  interest  due  upon  the  money  to  Sir  Frederick,  during 
his  absence  in  India,  it  will  be  the  correct  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ?'* 

"  Do  you  mean  the  bond  debt  V*  asked  the  lawyer. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Rodney,  **  granted  by  me  to  the  late 
Wilbraham  Stevenson  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  that ;  he  succeeded  to 
certain  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson  in  right  of  his 
maternal  uncle ;  but  all  bonds  and  securities  for  debts  doe 
to  that  gentleman's  estates  are  in  the  possession  of  his 
immediate  heir,  and  Sir  Frederick  has  neither  interest 
nor  control  over  them ;  indeed,  the  coolness  which  exists 
between  Sir  Frederick  and  young  Stevenson  entirely 
prevents  his  interfering  one  way  or  the  other  about  them." 

Rodney  was  astounded ;  indeed,  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  conceal  his  feelings.  He  had  compelled  his 
child  to  sacrifice  herself  for  life,  he  had  exiled  from  his 
house  the  exemplary  Welsted,  he  had  toiled  and  laboured, 
and  contrived  and  planned — for  what  ?  To  be  deprived  at 
once  of  the  being  who  absolutely  supported  his  credit  as  a 
schoolmaster:  to  be  robbed  of  the  society  of  an  only 
daughter,  and  yet  to  be  left  as  much  exposed  as  before  to 
the  perils  of  a  debt,  to  cancel  which  had  been  the  great 
object  of  all  his  schemes  and  toils.  And  not  only  was 
.  this  the  case,  but  from  the  declared  hostility  which  existed 
between  young  Stevenson  and  Sir  Frederick,  the  very 
fact  of  Miss  Rodney's  marriage  with  the  General,  would, 
it  was  pretty  clear  (if  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  young 
gentleman*s  conduct  touching  the  fatal  security),  induce 
him  to  act  with  harshness  rather  than  lenity  towards  her 
father. 

Rodney  felt  at  that  moment  the  meanness,  the  needless, 
fruitless  meanness,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty :  that  the 
match  was  advantageous  to  his  daughter,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  nobody  eould  den^^  but  its  advantages 
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gi  were  most  assuredly  not  sufficiently  great  to  have  induced 
^  him  to  excite  the  animosity  of  his  principal  creditor,  in 
.   whose  hands  his  fate  literally  rested, 
jjj       In  this,  as  in  all  other  trying  situations,  the  unhappy 
^  poet  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his  fellows ;  he  was  not 

a  man  of  the  world  himself,  and  moreover  had  not  to  look 

^^  for  the  solace  of  compassion,  nor  the  relief  derivable  from 

.    a  communication  of  his  sorrow  to  another  :  he  was  afraid, 

,   nay  certain,  that  if  Mrs.  Rodney  were  put  into  possession 

of  any  of  the  facts  which  agitated  him  at  this  moment, 
L    they  would  infallibly  burst  out  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 

ceeding  day  in  the  shape  of  little  jocularities  or  direful 
^  presages  ;  and,  therefore,  stifling  his  remorse  for  what  was 
-^    past,  and  his  apprehensions  of  what  was  to  come,  the 

unhappy  father  proceeded  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
J    njuptial  ceremony  which  was  so  shortly  to  take  place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

All  the  world's  a  stage. — Suakspeare. 

We  left  poor  Francis  Welsted,  as  perhaps  the  reader 
may  remember,  on  the  outer  side  of  a  stage-coach,  jour- 
neying towards  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps,  considering 
all  that  has  been  doing  since  his  forced  march  from  the 
academy,  the  reader  may  also  wish  to  know  how  the  un- 
happy exile  has  been  employing  his  time  since  we  have 
been  compelled  to  lose  sight  of  him. 
'  Francis  had  never  been  in  London,  and  felt  an  almost 
.indescribable  awe  of  his  first  visit;  as  the  coach  pro- 
ceeded at  its  wonted  pace,  the  desire  to  reach  the  end  of 
a  journey,  rendered  pleasant  neither  by  the  weather  nor 
his  companions,  was  mingled  with  an  apprehension  of  en- 
tering the  mighty  maze  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much, 
but  which  he  had  not  yet  beheld  ;  and  as  the  day  closed 
in,  and  the  sun  retired  into  a  black  mist,  such  as  the  young 
adventurer  had  never  before  seeus  and  left  in  ^^^"^  ^>^s:^^^ 
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shadows. the  clustering  spires  of  the  great  city  and  die 
stupendous  dome  of  its  towering  cathedral^  he  felt  some* 
thing  like  a  dread  of  the  scene  before  hiony  which  he  wss 
so  rapidly  approaching,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
destined  to  be  his  future  sphere  of  action. 

Having  made  sundry  inquiries  of  his  fellow-trayell^ 
and,  for  a  miracle — not  having  been  misled  by  them,  he 
ascertained  that  the  stage-coach  ^^  ismed  at  the  sign  of  the 
Bell  and  Crown,  Holbom."  The  sound  was  any  thing 
but  romantic — any  thing  but  inviting ;  yet  Francis  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  take  up  his  abode  there  in  the  first 
instance,  considering  that  the  coach  and  his  luggage 
would  satisfy  the  inmates  of  the  house  that  he  was  bmU 
fide  a  traveller,  and  a  stranger  fresh  from  the  country; 
whereas,  had  he  proceeded  to  some  more  s^eeable  domi- 
cile in  the  first  instance,  his  self-introduction  m^ht  per 
haps  have  been  more  equivocal. 

As  the  vehicle  entered  London,  and  commenced  its  ra- 
pid progress  over  the  wretched  metropolitan  pavement, 
threading,  as  it  were,  the  apparently  impervious  mass  of 
coaches,  carts,  and  other  conveyances,  in  the  midst  of 
cries  and  yells,  and  most  discordant  noises,  Francis  felt 
himself  bewildered,  and  congratulated  himself  that  from 
his  situation  he  was  exalted  above  the  necessity  of  making 
his  own  way  amongst  the  crowd  and  confusion  by  whi<£ 
he  was  surrounded. 

At  length  the  broad  street  of  Holbom  presented  itself, 
and  the  stage  dashed  rapidly  beneath  the  gateway  of  the 
Bell  and  Crown,  at  the  door  of  which,  assiduous  waiteis 
and  active  chambermaids  made  their  appearance,  offering 
all  sorts  of  aid  and  attentions,  while  the  landlady  (mudt 
too  important  to  take  a  personal  share  in  their  toils)  en- 
livened the  scene  by  keeping  up  a  continual  ringing  with  t 
huge  bell  in  the  bar,  which  might  have  served  for  the  sign 
itself:  a  group  of  well  ringletted  daughters  peeping  over 
the  blinds  to  witness,  if  not  welcome,  the  arrival  of  the 
passengers,  gave  an  air  of  doubtful  gaiety  to  the  diogf 
apartment  in  which  they  were  immured ;  and  tired  as  he 
was  with  his  journey,  Francis  felt  relieved  and  compara- 
tiTcly  comfortable,  ^ben.  b&  Co^uvd  himself  uahered  into  t 
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neat  sanded  slip  of  a  coffee-room,  the  windows  of  which 
opened  to  the  street.  He  inquired  if  he  could  have  a  bed ; 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  kind  hostess,  whose  assiduities  in  noise-making 
had  attracted  his  early  attention,  would  select  a  comfort- 
able apartment  for  his  use,  left  it  entirely  to  her  good  na- 
ture to  provide  one,  and  did  not  take  the  precaution  of 
reconnoitring  his  room  until  bed-time,  when  he  was  depo- 
sited in  a  cell,  high  up  in  the  house,  and  far  down  the 
yard, — in  which  the  bed  was  of  the  smallest  size,  the  glass 
of  the  worst  quality,  the  sheets  not  cleau,  the  washing- 
stand  soapless,  the  ewer  and  water-bottle  empty,  the  door 
without  a  lock,  and  the  bell  without  a  string ;  in  short,  he 
was  ^^  stowed  away"  in  a  manner  perfectly  suitable,  as  the 
chambermaid  thought,  to  the  condition  of  an  outside  pas- 
senger  on  a  heavy-coach,  who  took  tea  instead  of  dinner, 
and  carried  his  own  portmanteau  up  stairs. 

Francis,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  was  wretched  during 
the  evening ;  he  attempted  to  abstract  his  mind  from  the 
objects  which  engrossed  it,  by  reading  all  the  newspapers, 
spelling  the  red-book  and  the  directory,  and  subsequently 
sil  the  framed  and  glazed  bills  of  steam-packets,  and  pa- 
tent soda-water  manufactories,  with  which  he  found  the 
coffee-room  plentifully  adorned.  He  feared  stirring  out; 
the  crowd  and  darkness  combined  with  the  total  absence 
of  pursuit  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  streets  to  keep 
him  prisoner  ;  he  ventured,  it  is  true,  as  far  as  the  side- 
door  of  the  house,  which  opens  into  the  inn-yard,  and  saw 
the  Poole  mail  take  its  departure ;  but  he  returned  to  his 
old  seat  in  the  window,  where  he  remained  until  the  sound 
of  ten  o'clock  striking,  justified,  he  thought,  his  proceed- 
ing to  bed ;  and  accordingly,  marshalled  by  the  chamber- 
maid, bearing  in  her  hand  a  flaring  tallow-candle,  in  a 
japanned  candlestick,  he  quitted  the  coffee-room,  and 
ascended  a  dreary  staircase,  passed  through  a  dismal  nar- 
row passage,  and  found  himself  abandoned  to  his  fate  in 
a  garret,  the  merits  and  conveniences  of  which  I  have 
already  attempted  to  describe. 

The  reflections  which  Welsted's  situation  gave  rise  to  in 
his  mind,  were^  at  the  moment  he  ]x^  dn^U)  ^s£<^  >^cba^ 
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but  coDSolatorj.     la  novels  and  romances,  love, 
once  gains  the  ascendancy,  is  represented  as  banislii 
in  the  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner,  every 
feeling,  every  other  wish,  every  thought,  indeed, 
nected  with  the  one  object  of  its  tender  solicitude ; 
real  life  the  case  is  somewhat,  though  not  greatly,  dii««»| 
and  although  Welsted*s  heart  was  sore  when  he  thoi 
of  his  beloved,  and  although  her  ill-executed  poi 
slumbered  that  very  night  beneath  his  pillow,  he  could i 
in  considering  dispassionately  the  line  of  conduct  wt 
he  had  adopted,  fail  to  recollect  that  his  prospects,  ati 
moment,  were  any  thing  but  flattering. 

The  state  of  the  case  was  this — (for  as  the  historiani 
Francis  Welsted,  I  must  develop  that^  which  his 
assiduously  concealed),  the  young  man  had  arrived  ini 
metropolis,  friendless,  unknown,  and  unpatronized ; 
although  with  his  talents  and  application,  and  the 
satisfactory  testimonials  which  Rodney  would  doubd( 
be  ready  on  any  proper  occasion  to  afford  of  his  exc 
plary  conduct  and  character,  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  i 
ployment,  still  things  do  not  so  speedily  fall  out  as 
guine  persons  often  wish ;  and  though  he  might  in  tiii^, 
procure  the  situation  most  desired  by  him,  that  of  i>| 
sistant  in  an  academy  removed  from  the  scene  of  all  M 
past  happiness  and  present  sorrow,  still,  it  was  highly  im 
probable  that  such  a  vacancy  should  present  itself  untl 
the  termination  of  the  current  half-year, — a  period  whea 
changes  are  made,  and  new  plans  arranged  in  such  estar 
blishnients.  Seeing  therefore  that  his  stock  of  worldl] 
wealth  amounted  but  to  eighteen  pounds  and  some  fe« 
shillings,  the  vista  which  opened  before  him  was,  it  mus 
be  admitted,  neither  very  gay  nor  very  cheering;  am 
little  as  he  knew  of  the  world,  he  knew  enough  to  be  con 
vinced  that  such  a  pittance  would  last  but  a  few  days  ii 
the  metropolis,  live  as  frug^ly  and  abstemiously  as  h 
might. 

The  journey,  the  rapid  progress  through  the  air,  tb< 
strong  present  excitement  of  his  feelings,  nay,  the  ven 
fatigue  of  sorrow  itself,  and  those  who  have  felt  it  wil 
perfectly  undeifttand  vrhal  I  mean>  **  weighed  his  eyelids 
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^'^^vn,  and  steeped  his  senses  in  forgetfulness.*'  And  in 
'^te  of  the  vigorous  attacks  of  a  large  army  of  small  ani- 
^Is,  whose  persons  are  unknown  in  the  country,  and 
^ose  names  are  never  mentioned  in  London,  he  slept 
'Xandly  until  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning :  per- 
^p3  he  would  have  reposed  longer,  but  the  chambermaid, 
^^ing  first  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  in  order  to  ascer- 
i-in  whether  he  had  absconded  in  the  night  with  the 
^^ets  and  counterpane,  finding  he  still  slumbered,  and 
>iisidering  that  all  her  other  beds  being  made  "she 
^ould  be  thrown  back  in  her  work,'*  if  he  did  not  get  up, 
^d  allow  her  to  make  hisy  began  to  bang  the  pails  about 
ie  passage,  shut  the  doors  which  opened  into  it  violently, 
i^tle  down  the  Venetian  blinds,  and  sweep  out  the  sharp 
tigles  of  the  narrow  staircase,  carefully  and  assiduously 
^stowing  sonorous  thumps  upon  each  step  in  her  progress 
ownwards,  so  as  effectually  to  mar  the  repose  of  her  soli- 
dry  patient,  and  give  him  a  distaste  for  late  hours  in  fu- 
Ure. 

The  well-schooled  handmaid  perfectly  succeeded  in  all 
ler  undertakings ;  and  lest  he  should  by  any  chance  re- 
apse  into  a  doze,  the  moment  the  creaking  of  his  rickety 
bedstead  announced  a  movement,  she  was  at  his  door  in- 
quiring if  **  he  called  ;  "  to  which,  imagining  it  quite  time 
to  rise,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  having  pro- 
cured some  hot  water,  proceeded  to  dress.  It  might  ap- 
pear like  trifling  to  detail  all  the  minor  miseries  which  he 
underwent  during  the  operation,  or  the  laborious  efforts 
he  was  compelled  to  use  to  make  himself  heard,  when  the 
chambermaid  had  once  taken  her  departure  from  his  vici- 
nity. After  protracted  delays,  however,  his  clothes  were 
returned  brushed ;  and  once  more  arrayed  in  his  morning 
costume,  he  proceeded  to  breakfast  in  the  coffee-room. 

As  he  surveyed  the  tenants  of  the  different  boxes, 
Welsted  felt. an  entirely  new  sensation  ;  he  had  in  fact 
never,  until  the  preceding  night,  when  the  coffee-house 
visiters  were  few,  been  in  any  thing  more  like  a  public 
room,  than  that  in  which  the  oyster  club  was  held  in  the 
little  village  which  he  had  left ;  and  when  he  saw  the  va- 
riety of  strange  faces,  and  the  variety  o£  eTL^t«&%\Wi^^«^ttNS^ 
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characterized  those  faces,  he  started  back  like  a  novks 
on  his  first  appearance  at  a  masquerade. 

Some  of  the  parties  were  farmers  and  graziers,  makiDi^ 
calculations  upon  the  price  of  live  and  dead  stock ;  othen 
(and  mostly  those)  were  small  attorneys,  discussing  poinft 
with  country  worthies,  whose  huge  great-coats,  piled  upCB 
the  seats  beside  them,  announced  them  to  be  fresh  import- 
ations ;  while  heaps  of  dirty  letters,  tied  with  red  tape, 
which  occupied  the  major  part  of  the  breakfast-tabki) 
gave  proof  of  ample  employment  for  the  ill-dressed,  wdl- 
powdered  persons,  who  were  listening  with  g^reedy  ear  to 
catch  the  *'  state  of  the  case"  from  the  rubicund  mnk, 
whom  they  had  secured  as  cHents. 

Ck>ntrasted  with  these  hale  and  healthy  specimens  d 
English  yeomanry,  stood  the  smoke-dried  waiters,  whoK 
pale  and  yellow  cheeks  gave  horrible  evidence  of  the  cob* 
finement  which  they  sutfered  in  the  atmosphere  they  woe 
doomed  to  breathe ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  smdb 
of  London,  a  stable-yard,  a  coach-office,  the  country  farm- 
ers and  the  London  lawyers,  coffee,  rum,  hollands  and 
water,  tea,  toast,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  all  conspired  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  with  the  never-failing  odooi 
of  gas  (when  used  in  the  interior  of  houses),  to  give  fia* 
grance  to  the  residence  of  poor  Francis  Welsted. 

A  pale  object,  which  looked  like  the  ghost  of  a  departed 
attendant,  moved  towards  Frank,  and  asked  him  if  he 
chose  breakfast,  to  which  Frank  naturally  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  And  accordingly  the  waiter  (for  it  was  a 
waiter)  spread  over  the  table  (rendered  clammy  by  sundry 
circular  deposits  of  ale  and  porter,  the  accidental  spill- 
ings  of  last  night's  carouse)  a  cloth,  not  lai^er  than  an 
ordinarily  sized  napkin,  darned  in  sundry  places,  and 
bearing  strong  evidence  upon  its  face  that  e^s  and  mus- 
tard had  been  eaten  upon  it  for  several  previous  mornings. 
He  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  pewter  tea-pot,  with  a 
Davenanted  spout,  a  small  jug,  containing  three  or  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  a  light-blue  liquid  professing  to  be  milk, 
which,  with  some  half-dozen  lumps  of  dingy  sugar,  recnia* 
bent  in  a  basin,  and  attended  thereon  by  a  pair  of  brown 
japanned  tongs,  shaied  tbi^  VxMxd^Uk^  bit  of  salt  but- 
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ter,  and  a  French  roll,  three  inches  long  by  two  inches  in 
circumference. 

Poor  Welsted,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sub- 
stantial breakfasts  of  his  kind  patron,  where  magnificent 
rounds  of  beef  and  roseate  hams,  and  other  viands  of  solid 
contents,  garnished  out  the  board,  and  where  rich  cream, 
and  loaves  and  rolls,  and  -  marmalade  and  honey,  and 
butter  at  discretion,  formed  a  strong  and  painful  contrast 
to  the  retail  exhibition  now  before  him,  looked,  lover  as 
he  was,  wistfully  after  the  waiter  when  he  departed,  leav- 
ing in  a  tea-cup  not  larger  than  a  thimble,  a  small  amount 
of  dried  sloe-leaves,  mixed  with  small  bits  of  birch-brooms 
and  raisin-stalks,  known  in  the  London  trade  as  bohea 
tea  ;  and  when  the  man,  being  told  by  Francis  to  **  make 
the  breakfast,"  cast  the  dark  mixture  into  the  metal  pot, 
and  scuffling  slipshod  along  the  sanded  floor  to  a  huge 
black  kettle,  which  swung  over  the  fireplace,  deluged  the 
miserable  pittance  with  a  flood  of  thick  Thames  water, 
our  hero,  with  a  more  worldly  feeling  than  either  novel- 
writers  or  novel-readers  would  in  general  allow  a  despond- 
ing swain  to  cherish,  abstracted  all  his  thoughts  for  the 
moment  from  other  subjects,  and  really  felt  uncomfortable 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  London  life,  passed  as  he  fancied 
his  was  doomed  to  be ;  considering  as  he  did,  that  even 
the  style  in  which  he  was  then  temporarily  indulging  was 
much  too  gay  and  expensive  (his  slender  means  consi- 
dered), to  be  adopted  for  a  constancy. 

Having,  however,  despatched  the  meal,  which  was,  it 
must  be  owned,  not ''  long  a  doing,"  Welsted  felt  anxious 
to  try  a  flight  in  the  streets,  which,  now  that  daylight  and 
a  bright  sun  had  changed  their  appearance,  held  out 
something  like  temptation  for  a  stroll.  To  ask  his  way  as 
he  left  the  inn,  would  be,  he  thought,  to  confess  an  igno- 
rance which  he  did  not  choose  to  avow,  because  he  ima- 
gined such  an  admission  likely  to  lay  him  open  to  the 
designs  and  depredations  of  London  sharpers,  and  if  over- 
heard would  offer  a  luring  bait  to  the  adventurers  by  whom 
he  fancied  himself  surrounded,  even  in  the  cofiee-room 
itself;  accordingly,  he  sallied  forth  from  the  inn,  and 
instinctively  proceeded  towaids  the  ¥re&t  eaEk^L^^^Xo^R^^ 
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of  the  atmosphere  warned  him  that  his  excursion  had 
been  sufficiently  prolonged ;  he  retraced  with  very  little 
assistance  his  road  to  the  hotel,  and  the  day  closed  with- 
out one  step  having  been  taken  to  forward  his  views  or 
belter  his  condition.  A  bad  dinner  swallowed  withoot 
appetite,  and  succeeded  by  a  pint  of  that  dark-red  mix- 
ture which  is  generally  retailed  in  London  as  port  wine, 
terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  first  twenty-four  houw. 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  period  was  pitiable ;  tbe 
one  subject — his  beloved  Fanny,  wholly  and  entirely  en- 
f^rossed  it ;  and  although  the  varying  objects  by  which  he 
bad  been  surrounded  or  pleased,  amused  or  excited,  for 
a  moment,  during  his  brief  residence  in  town,  occupirf 
him  temporarily,  yet  to  the  one  fatal  point  he  again  inn- 
riably  recurred ;  and  the  chilling  feeling  of  utter  hope- 
lessness and  despair  was  on  him,  as,  for  the  second  time, 
he  wound  his  weary  way  to  the  dark  and  dismal  apart- 
ment, in  which  he  was  doomed  again  to  pass  the  night. 

When  he  rose  the  next  morning,  he  felt  more  refreshed 
than  on  the  preceding  one :  and,  while  mechanically 
swallowing  his  melancholy  breakfast,  resolved  not  to  let 
that  day  pass  without  making  some  effort  to  secure  him- 
self, if  possible,  from  the  distress  which  must  inevitably 
overtake  him,  unless  his  faculties  were  employed  to  some  k 
useful  purpose :  he  read  the  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, saw  several  inquiries  for  assistants  at  schools,  for 
tutors  to  young  gentlemen,  for  steady  clerks,  and  other 
officers ;  in  which  industry  and  integrity  were  mentioned 
as  indispensable,  and  excellent  characters  from  their  last 
places  absolutely  necessary.  Of  several  of  these  he  made 
memoranda,  and  so  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  repast, 
proceeded,  by  the  help  of  a  map,  which  he  had  purchased 
the  preceding  day,  to  go  in  search  of  the  employments 
promised  by  the  several  advertisements. 

The  first  reference  was  to  a  boy's  school  in  Gray's  Inn 
lane  ;  he  approached  the  house  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respect,  associalm^  va  \i\s  xevvcv^  >ii\\.\v  \S\<&  ^er^  appearance 
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of  an  academy,  the  amiable  Rodney  and  his  delightfal 
daughter ;  but  the  bright  vision  did  not  last  long ;  the 
terms  of  the  assistantship  were  twenty  pounds  per  annum, 
for  which  stipend,  besides  the  scholastic  duties  necessarily 
attached  to  the  situation,  it  was  expected  that  the  young 
man  should  look  after  a  horse  and  chaise. 

In  the  next  instance  Welsted  was  received  by  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  really  seemed  somewhat  pleased  at  his 
appearance,  but  the  flattering  amenity  of  her  first  ap- 
proaches was  suddenly  changed  into  absolute  coldness, 
upon  discovering  that  Francis  could  not  dance  quadrilles, 
which  Mr.  Dobson's  young  men  were  always  expected  to 
do,  to  keep  the  young  ladies  in  practice.  , 

In  his  applications  for  the  situation  of  clerk,  he  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  in  those  for  assistant.  Was  he  acquslinted 
with  the  silk  market  ?  How  did  he  keep  his  accounts  ? 
Who  would  be  his  sureties  ?  Was  he  the  son  of  a  free- 
man ?  and  many  questions  of  similar  import  were  asked ; 
to  which  he  gave  either  answers  that  were  unsatisfactory, 
or  no  answers  at  all;  and  he  departed  from  the  counting- 
house  of  Mr.  Bunyon,  wretched  and  depressed. 

At  length,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  his  morn- 
ing's toil,  and  again  returned  to  his  inn,  where,  although 
occasionally  spoken  to  by  various  visiters  (chiefly  passen- 
gers by  stage-coaches),  he  met  with  none  of  those  sur- 
prising adventures  which  ordinarily  befal  the  "  wandering 
children  of  adversity ;"  and  when  he  again  reposed  him- 
self, it  was  not  in  the  same  cell  to  which  he  had  at  first 
been  consigned.  His  protracted  residence,  his  punctual 
payments,  and  his  regular  mode  of  living,  had  induced  a 
change  of  dormitory,  and  he  was  shifted  to  a  more  com- 
modious apartment,  which,  though  far  from  being  the 
best,  was  extremely  fair  for  a  "  pint  of  wine"  man,  and 
by  comparison  with  the  dungeon  which  he  at  flrst  tenanted, 
absolutely  delightful. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  here  to  expatiate  upon  the 
qualities  attributable  to  the  number  Three,  or  quote  the 
Graces,  the  Fates,  or  the  thousand  trite  combinations 
adducible  in  support  of  its  mysterious  merits ;  certain  it 
is  (and  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  me))  that  ou.  tVi^^  \2s^4^ 
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morning  of  Welsted*s  residence  in  London,  something (ii^ 
occur  to  distinguish  it  most  strikingly,  not  only  from  tbe 
two  mornings  which  preceded  it,  but  in  its  consequeica 
from  every  previous  morning  of  our  young  wanderer's 
existence. 

After  a  lonor  and  fruitless  march  in  search  of  somethingt 
— what,  poor  fellow,  he  hardly  knew, — he  was  proceeding 
on  the  third  morning,  along  the  busy  part  of  PiccadiUr, 
confused  by  the  noises  around  him,  with  his  muid  (all  the 
energies  of  which  would  have  been  requisite  for  the  ink 
guidance  of  his  body  through  the   bustle)    wholly  ab* 
stracted,  when  he  attempted  to  cross  the  street,  just  as  a 
black  cabriolet,  driven  by  a  young  man  of  eleg^ant  and  pre- 
possessing appearance,  and  drawn  by  a  horse  showing  as 
much  blood  as  his  master,  dashed  by  him  so  closely,  at 
nearly  to  strike  him  down ;  failing  in  which,   its  wiieel 
suddenly  rolling  into  one  of  those  deep  holes  with  which 
the  pavement  of  Piccadilly  so  plenteously  abounds  {vA 
which  was  more  than  half  full  of  dirty  water),  produced 
an  effect  upon  his  body  not  unlike  that  of  a   Shrapsell 
shell  upon  a  solid  square  of  infantry ;  in  short,  such  were 
the  shock,  the  dash  and  the*  splash,  that  he  was  nearly 
covered  with  mud.     Considering  this  to  be  one  of  the 
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That  patient  merit  of  the  unworiby  takes/ 

poor  Francis  merely  cast  a  compassionating  eye  over  bis 
own  figure,  and  hastily  concluded  the  perilous  operation  ] 
of  crossing  the  street,  thinking  no  more  about  himself,  or 
the  great  man  who  had  bespattered  him ;  when  his  sot- 
prise  was  excited  by  finding  the  same  black  cab,  and  the 
same  blood-horse  again  at  his  side,  splashing  him  in  8 
minor  degree,  but  with  greater  constancy  and  regularity; 
he  turned  his  head  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  as- 
persions with  which  he  was  thus  favoured  were  inten* 
tionally  bestowed,  when  the  gay  driver  checking  his  fiery 
horse,  and  bringing  him  nearly  on  his  haunches,  by  his 
animated  manner  of  pulling  him  up,  astonished  the  rural 
usher  by  exclaiming,  "  Welsted,  my  dear  good  Fraak 
Welsted  !  I  thought  it  must  be  you, — Mercy  on  us !  how 
my  infernal  hotse  Via&si^\^\v^^o\il — ^What  are  you  doii^ 
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■  in  town  ?  where  are  you  staying  ?  when  do  you  go  ?  how's 
old    Rodney?    how's  Fanny? — gad,  how  ill  you   look, 
,  eh  V* 

This  speech,  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  of  Pic- 
cadilly, the  bright  bay  horse  alternately  rearing  and  paw- 
.  ing   the  ground,   as   the  heavy  laden  carts  grazed  the 
.  wheels  of  the  cabriolet  in  passing,  and  while  the  speaker's 
.   companion  in  the  carriage  (who  clearly  saw  that  Welsted 
was  nobody)  kept  warning  him  of  the  near  approaches  of 
more  heavy  vehicles,  was  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the 
wondering   young    man ;    he   endeavoured    to    explain 
.   that   he  really  did    not  recollect    his    **  dear  friend," 
whose  appearance  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  as  during 
the  short  colloquy  to  attract  the  eyes  of  woriderinf?  shop- 
keepers and  wandering  milliners— but  all  in  vain ;  the 
noise,  the  restlessness  of  the  horse,  the  crowd,  the  excla- 
mations of  the  coachmen  in  the  rear,  desiring  the  cab- 
driver  (invisible  to  them),  to  **  pull  on  a  bit,"  and  the 
embarrassment  under  which  Welsted   himself  laboured, 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end. 

•*  The  deuce  take  the  horse  V*  said  the  driver,  **  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  make  oneself  heard  here; — give  me 
your  card  my  dear  Welsted,  and  I'll  call  on  you  to-mor- 
row without  fail,  for  I  have  ten  thousand  things  to  ask, 
and  as  many  to  tell  you." 

Still  in  **  amazement  lost,"  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
Welsted,  who  had  prepared  two  or  three  cards  as  refer- 
ence, in  case  of  discovering  any  promising  situation, 
handed  one  of  them  to  his  unknown  friend,  who,  re- 
ceiving it  in  the  most  grateful  manner  from  the  wondering 
rustic  (who  to  the  astonishment  of  the  groomlet  be- 
hind the  cab,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  dandy  within  it), 
safely  deposited  it  in  a  small  pocket  of  the  carriage,  and 
giving  the  steed  his  head,  dashed  away  along  the  heavy 
sea  of  the  Piccadilly  pavement,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
few  seconds. 

Welsted  watched  the  progress  of  the  cabriolet,  wonder- 
ing what  it  all  meant,  and  who  the  elegant,  graceful  per- 
sonage could  be,  who  was  so  very  intimate  with  htm,  and 
with  Rodney,  and  Fanny,  and  who  ai^i^^iexL>\'j  V^^  ^o 
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much  interest  in  his  present  proceedings ;  he  thoagbttoo, 
that  he  could  trace  something  like  a  resemblance  in  tk 
stranger  to  some  boy  who  had  formerly  been  at  school  it 
Rodney's,  but  could  fix  upon  no  name  wherewith  to  iden- 
tify him ;  and  the  volatile  personage  taking  it  for  grantel 
that  Welsted  remembered  him  as  well  as  he  remembend 
Welsted,  had  given  him  no  clue  whereby  to  discover  him; 
so,  as  Francis  walked  homewards,  he  repeated  all  the 
bills  of  the  school  that  he  could  remember,  in  hopes,  b} 
some  indescribable  association  of  ideas,  to  ascertain  irliD  ) 
his  new  and  elegant  friend  could  possibly  be.  * 

On  his  return  to  his  inn,  however,  he  was  still  in  a  state 
of  perfect  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  felt  a  degree  of 
uneasiness  as  to  his  worldly  affairs,  to  which  he  had  | 
hitherto  been  a  stranger ;  the  days  were  gliding  away,  | 
and  no  prospect  of  employment  or  advancement  opened,  1 
and  the  poor  stranger  in  London  again  swallowed  his  din-  I 
ner  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  with  his  mind  divided  a 
between  the  bitter  recollections  of  his  beloved  Fanny,  and 
the  dark  anticipations  of  his  own  ill  success.  He  sought 
his  bed  earlier  than  usual,  not  without  exciting  in  the 
minds  of  the  landlady  and  her  daughters  a  strong  appre* 
hension  that  he  harboured  some  intention  of  committing 
suicide  : — so  strikingly  changed  indeed  was  his  demean- 
our, and  so  probable  did  such  an  event  appear  to  the  kind 
females,  that  immediately  after  his  departure  from  the 
coffee-room,  for  bed,  the  mistress  of  the  house  rang  her 
bell  for  the  head  waiter,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Welsted  had 
paid  the  day's  bill  ?  A  reply  in  the  affirmative  considera- 
bly appeased  her  personal  apprehensions  for  his  safety, 
and  she  slept  soundly  during  the  night ;  she  was  however 
not  the  less  pleased  to  see  her  young  guest  ag^in  in  the 
morning,  alive,  and  if  not  merry,  at  least  eating  his 
breakfast  at  his  wonted  table  in  the  coffee-room. 

"While  going  through  this  indispensable  operation, 
Francis,  as  was  his  custom,  carefully  perused  all  the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  various  journals,  and  at  length  saw  in 
one  the  promise  of  something  favourable  to  his  wishes  for 
employment.  The  reference  was  to  a  school  at  Hackneyi 
and  having  consulted  his  ma^,  he  resolved  that  the  buai* 
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ness  of  the  morning  should  be  a  visit  to  that  place,  whicH 
he  ascertained  might  be  reached  on  foot,  without  much 
fiitigue.  Thither  he  determined,  therefchre,  forthwith  to 
proceed.  There  had  been  an  unusual  degree  of  gloom  on 
bis  mind  in  the  early  part  of  this  morning,  and  he  felt 
t'elieved  and  invigorated  by  the  appearance  (fallacious  as 
it  might  eventually  turn  out)  of  better  times ;  and  cheered 
by  his  hopes,  started  upon  his  expedition  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  heait  full  of  expectation,  and,  after  losing  his  way- 
two  or  three  times,  found  himself  at  length  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  his  journey. 

The  house  to  which  the  advertisement  directed  him  was 
conveniently  situate,  and  highly  respectable  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  its  broad  red  brick  front  was  set  ofF^to  advan« 
tage  by  a  close-shorn  lawn,  separated  from  the  high  road 
by  a  low  wall,  iron  railings,  and  a  pair  of  well-wrought 
^tes  ;  over-arching  which,  appeared  a  board,  whereon  the 
-word  '*  Academy,"  in  highly  burnished  letters,  upon  aa 
azure  ground,  glittered  in  the  sun;  he  approached  the 
grand  entrance,  and  pulling  a  pendant  bar  with  all  his 
might,  produced  a  sound  at  once  powerful  and  majestic. 
The  silence  which  followed  the  peal  of  the  great  gate-bell 
seeihed  doubly  awful,  and  when  from  a  side  and  smaller 
door  a  female  enquired  "  whom  he  pleased  to  want,"  the 
sensitive  applicant  perceived  that  he  had  taken  an  unusual 
liberty,  in  making  his  appeal  at  a  portal  evidently  designed 
for  the  admission  of  much  greater  personages  than  him-* 
self. 

Having  mentioned  to  the  housemaid  his  desire  to  see 
her  master,  she  ushered  him  through  a  passage  across  the 
hall  into  a  drawing-room,  in  which  every  thing  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  and  formal  pre- 
cision. 

The  prints  from  the  Scriptures  and  Shakespeare  were 
in  frames,  covered  with  paper  nettings,  and  a  large  picture 
over  the  chimney,  probably  that  of  Mr.  Tickle  himself, 
was  entirely  eclipsed  by  an  extensive  cotton  cover ;  the 
chimney  ornaments  preserved  indeed  their  forms,  but  they 
too  were  all  closely  cased  in  paper,  and  a  lamp  pendant 
from  the  ceiling  was  equally  well  aecuxedm^TL  ^ow^^ 
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canvas  bag.  The  curtains  and  chain  wore  domestic  suits 
of  calico,  and  the  well-polished  grate,  filled  with  fantastic 
shavings,  gave  similar  indications  of  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  superintendants  of  the  establishment  to  their  house- 
hold goods. 

To  describe  the  delay,  the  anticipation,  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Tickle,  the  master  of  the  said  academy,  the 
conversation  which  he  held  with  Francis,  or  the  various 
anecdotes  of  himself  which  he  related,  would  be  useless; 
— the  point,  I  presume,  to  be  all  that  the  reader  desires, 
and  that  he  shall  have  as  briefly  and  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Tickle  wanted  an  assistant  to  come  to  him  in  tea 
days : — he  described  the,  qualifications  requisite,  and 
Francis  displayed  his  abilities ;  gave  satisfactory  proofo  of 
his  competency,  and  referred  Mr.  Tickle  to  his  late  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Rodney,  for  testimonials  of  character.  Mr. 
Tickle  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw,  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  acquisition  he  was  about  to  make,  and  pio- 
mised  to  address  himself  forthwith  to  Mr.  Rodney. 

The  terms  were  moderate — forty  pounds  per  annum;— * 
but  then  the  assistants  lived  with  the  family.  Mrs.  Tickle 
was  an  amiable  woman,  and  her  two  daughters  sensible, 
charming  girls ;  indeed  the  warm  commendations  which 
the  head  of  the  family  bestowed  upon  ail  its  members 
gave  Francis  a  desire  to  behold  the  perfections  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  destined  to  pass,  perhaps,  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

He  was,  as  indeed  he  had  almost  expected,  invited  to  par- 
take of  an  early  dinner ;  and  having  been  duly  introduced 
to  the  ladies,  was  cautioned  by  Mr.  Tickle  not  to  make 
any  allusion  to  the  real  object  of  his  visit,  as  one  of  the  as- 
sistants, to  whose  place  he  was  to  succeed,  would  be  at 
table,  of  whom  Mr.  Tickle  chose  (perhaps  with  a  view  of 
slily  cautioning  the  stranger  in  his  future  c(mduct)t  to 
relate  several  anecdotes,  tending  to  explain  that  the 
principal  reason  which  he  had  for  removing  him,  arose 
from  perceiving  a  disposition  on  his  part  to  be  upon  too 
friendly  terms  with  one  of  the  Misses  Tickle ; — he  played 
the  flute,  and  coiplved  o\x\.  xsvwivc  ^^\  ^^  ^^awwa^  Udies,  and 
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drew  landscapes,  and  sang  love  songs,  and  did  an  infinity 
of  those  sorts  of  things  which  were  not  professionally 
required  of  him,  but  which  it  appeared  had  made  him,  by 
Mr.  Tickle's  showing,  somewhat  more  of  a  favourite  with 
the  young  ladies  than  their  father  desired. 

The  moment  Mr.  Tickle  had  hinted  at  the  cause  of  the 
young  man*s  removal,  Welsted  felt  interested  for  him ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  at  dinner,  not  ^ve  minutes  had 
elapsed  before  he  was  convinced  that  Mr.  I'ickle  had 
begun  his  preventive  system  a  little  too  late:  in  ^ve 
minutes  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  well  organized 
communication  established  between  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tickle  and  Mr.  Frederick  Stevens ;  and  more- 
over, that  both  those  personages  were  as  perfectly  aware 
of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  of  Tickle's  display  of  civility 
and  hospitality  towards  him  as  if  "  New  Usher  "  had  been 
painted  on  his  forehead  in  large  black  letters. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  in  a  mixed  society,  even  for  the 
first  time,  without  detecting  before  the  expiration  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  pair  (or  pairs,  if  there  be  more 
Uian  one)  between  whom  this  sort  of  good  understanding 
exists ; — they  fancy  themselves  secure,  and  think  their 
proceedings  are  hidden  from  mortal  eye,  because  those 
who  ought  to  know  most  about  them  are  generally  the  last 
to  notice  them ;  but  the  stranger,  who  comes  into  their 
company,  like  the  sober  man  into  a  party  of  drunkards, 
if  he  have  but  an  ordinary  share  of  common  sense  and 
common  observation,  can  never  fail  to  see  and  understand 
the  whole  of  the  performance,  in  less  than  the  period 
which  I  have  liberally  allowed  for  the  discovery.  Eliza- 
beth and  the  usher  were  carefully  placed  opposite  to  each 
other; — (judicious  precaution) — and  the  remotest  allusion 
to  change  of  circumstances,  or  the  most  obscure  remark 
upon  Welsted's  visit,  was  followed  instantaneously  by  an 
interchange  of  looks,  which,  although  as  clear  in  their 
meaning  to  the  new-comer,  as  his  coming  was  to  those 
who  gave  them,  appeared  to  excite  neither  discontent 
nor  observation  in  the  watchful  parents  of  the  favourite 
daughter. 

Sympathy  for  poor  Stevens  had  so  -tjoiV^xv^xi'^^- 
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gted*s  heart  during  tbe  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  tke 
look  the  fond  girl  gave  him  as  he  was  retiring  after  tea  to 
grind  Greek  with  the  juniors,  reminded  him  so  forcibly  of 
those  which  his  fairer  and  fonder  Fanny  had  been  used  to 
cast  on  him,  when  he  departed  for  some  similar  purpose, 
that  he  almost  repented  having  accepted  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  to  supersede  the  lover.  As  it  turned  oat, 
he  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  supposed  the  yomi^ 
couple  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  and  object  of  htf 
visit,  for  it  seems  that  Tickle  had  disclosed  the  secret  to  1 
his  wife,  as  an  excuse  for  inviting  a  stranger  to  dinner 
without  her  special  permission.  That  being  the  case, 
Mrs.  Tickle,  as  communicative  as  Mrs.  Rodney  herself, 
imparted  the  fact  to  her  daughters ;  to  whose  desire  to 
know  whether,  as  there  was  company,  they  should  dress, 
she  gave  the  chilling  answer  that  there  was  no  occasiom  I 
^^as  it  was  only  the  young  man  come  after  Stevens's  I 
place,*' 

After  having  participated  in  the  perilous  luxury  of  hot 
weak  tea,  and  having  formed  his  opinion  of  the  society  in 
which  much  of  his  future  time  was  to  be  passed,  Frank 
quitted  the  academy,  having  been  warmly  shaken  by  the 
hand  by  Mr,  Tickle,  whose  pleasure  at  securing  a  young 
man  evidently  of  great  ability,  and  extensive  attainments, 
was  not  at  all  decreased  by  hearing  from  his  wife  in  a 
brief  tete-d-tete  between  dinner  and  tea,  that  the  giris 
thought  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Welsted,  a  great  quiz,  and 
had  been  roasting  his  shyness  prodigiously.  I 

Tickle  knew  as  little  of  the  world  as  our  friend  Rodney. 
Elizabeth  and  Harriet  in  their  spleen  at  losing  Stevens, 
saw  with  jaundiced  eyes  the  modest,  unassuming  manners 
of  his  intended  successor,  and  ridiculed  his  diffidence  and 
delicacy  of  manner ;  but  this  spirit  was  conquerable  by 
time ;  and  the  young  lady  whose  heart  was  disengi^ied, 
might  perhaps  have  lived  long  enough  to  change  her 
opinion. 

As  poor  Welsted  returned  towards  town,  he  felt,  amidst 
his  gratitude  to  Providence,  for  having  thus  placed  him  in 
an  honourable  situation,  where  he  might  earn  his  live- 
lihood, and  at  l\\e  ^^xu^  \Aai&  ^o  'ya&Vsfi^  tA  those  with 
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whose  education  he  might  be  charged,  a  regret  that  he 
must  necessarily  be  mixed  up  in  the  family  politics,  and 
enter  a  circle  of  which  two  members  would  be  naturally 
prejudiced  against  him.  Harriet  was  evidently  her  sis- 
ter's confidante,  and  Elizabeth  would  doubtless  hate  the 
successor  of  her  beloved ;  and  Welsted  felt  besides,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  too  nearly  resembling 
his  own,  to  be  regarded  by  him  with  perfect  indifiTerence, 
and  should  his  duty  to  his  employer  be  put  in  competition 
with  his  feelings  towards  the  divided  pair,  upon  any  occa- 
sion which  might  present  itself,  he  feared  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  lean  more  towards  the  side  of  unprosperous 
love  than  strict  impartiality  would  dictate. 

Still,  poor  fellow,  he  was  settled,  and  he  determined  to 
lose  no  time  in  writing  to  Rodney  to  apprize  him  of  his 
success,  and  of  the  application  which  would  be  made  to 
him  for  testimonials ;  and  so  entirely  was  he  absorbed  in 
his  thoughts  and  considerations  of  the  subject,  that  he 
reached  his  inn,  with  very  few  variations  from  the  direct 
course,  before  he  thought  himself  half-way  towards  his 
journey's  end. 

When  he  entered  the  coffee-room — indeed  the  moment 
his  face  was  seen  through  the  glazed  door  of  the  bar,  the 
large  bell  rang,  and  the  landlady  screamed  with  all  her 
'*  might  and  main''  for  John,  Thomas,  Betty,  chamber-^ 
maid,  who,  thus  urged  to  speedy  measures  by  the  noises 
of  their  mistress,  were  all  shortly  in  attenaance.  The 
waiter  in  an  instant  was  seen  lighting  two  candles ; — he 
approached  Welsted,  bending  as  it  were  under  his  humi- 
lity, and  requested  to  know  whether  he  would  not  prefer 
a  private  apartment  to  the  coffee-room,  as  there  was  a 
very  convenient  one  disengaged  at  present  up  stairs. 

" No!"  said  Welsted,  staring  at  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ference and  deference  in  the  waiter's  conduct,  '^  this  will 
do-" 

Here  the  officer  of  the  household,  known  as  Boots,  ap- 
peared with  a  boot-jack,  and  an  entirely  new  pair  of  blue 
inorocco  slippers. 

**  Have  your  boots  off.  Sir  l"  said  the  man ;  to  which 
hardly  had  Welsted  replied,  ere  th^  V^xl^V^^'^  <^^<^^ 
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daughter,  witb  Medusa-like  head  bore  testimoiiy  to  the 
opinion  she  entertained  of  the  beauty  of  bar  hair,  as  wdl 
as  of  her  own  skill  and  industry  in  its  decoration,  stepped 
'*  Hehiely*'  along  the  sanded  floor,  and  presented  him  with 
a  note  and  card,  which  she  said  had  been  left  for  bin 
during  his  absence.  The  look  which  accompanied  tke 
delivery  of  these  important  documents  startled  the  young 
rustic,  who  had  often  before  seeh  the  young  lady's  eyes, 
but  never  so  lighted  up,  so  animated  as  now. 

Welsted  looked  on  the  ticket,  and  saw  the  words  '^  Ear! 
of  Farn  borough"  engraven  upon  it  in  good  Roman  ca- 
pitals, beneath  which,  in  pencil,  was  written  *'  Viscount 
Feversham,"  the  address  below,  "  Grosvenor  Square."* 

The  accompanying  note,  which  had  been  written  at  the 
inn,  and  left  unsealed,  ran  thus — 

"  Dear  Welsted, 

**  My  Father  insisted  upon  accompanying  me  in  my 
visit  to  you  this  morning,  in  hopes  of  prevailing  upon  you 
to  dineWith  him  to-day.  Your  being  from  home,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  your  return  will,  it  seems,  prevent  our 
making  this  out ;  but  the  Earl  will  be  delighted  if  you 
will  join  our  family  party  at  seven  to-morrow,  as  he  wishes 
very  much  to  make  your  acquaintance ;  and  I  wish  very 
much  that  he  should  do  so.  Pray  do  not  fail.  Your  old 
and  afiectionate  friend, 

**  Feversham." 

Welsted  read  the  note,  and  then  the  card,  several  times 
alternately ;  and  had  not  recovered  from  the  amazement 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  perusal,  when  he 
observed  the  very  best  chambermaid  in  her  very  best  attire, 
waiting  to  usher  him  to  bed,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  plated 
candlestick,  containing  a  wax-light;  he  looked  at  her  with 


*  Since  this  book  was  written  the  title  of  Farnborough  has  been 
cdnferred  upon  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Sir  Charles  Long,  G.C.B. ; 
bnt  as  the  dates  speak  for  themselves,  it  has  not  been  tboaght  neces- 
sary to  change  the  **  ipeftui^"  oi  \ixft  ^cXA\!vtyo&  Y»^a\*— -\8S6*. 
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a  vacant  stare,  which  she  mistook  for  a  signal  that  he  was 
ready,  and  he  followed  her,  so  completely  overcome  by 
the  call  and  invitation  of  a  Peer,  whose  title  he  had  never 
heard,  and  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  young  nobleman, 
with  whom  he  never  had  been  acquainted,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  until  she  had  put  down  the  candle  and  departed, 
that  he  had  been  conducted  into  a  spacious,  well-furnished 
room,  stored  with  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  every  kind, 
and  as  different  from  the  cell  in  which  he  had  first  been 
deposited,  as  light  from  darkness.  "  The  Earl  of  Farn- 
borough  I"  murmured  Welsted.  "  Now,  who  can  the 
Earl  of  Farnborough  be ; — who  the  Viscount  Feversham?" 
A  book  of  the  peerage,  which  would  have  given  him  his 
Lordship's  name,  might  have  unravelled  the  mystery  in 
which  the  important  visit  appeared  to  be  enveloped :  this, 
however,  did  not  occur  at  the  moment,  nor  at  the  moment, 
perhaps,  would  it  have  been  attainable.  Frank  went  to 
bed,  disturbed  by  his  thoughts,  which  (unlike  what  they 
had  been  heretofore)  were  not  exclusively  devoted  to  Fanny 
Rodney.  He  could  not  conceive,  how,  when,  or  where, 
he  could  have  become  acquainted  with  the  noblemen  ia 
question  ;  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  important  sub- 
ject, all  his  cares  and  interest  about  Elizabeth  Tickle  were 
lost.  A  new  field  appeared  to  open  to  his  view ;  he  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  his  name,  and  con- 
cluded all  his  cogitations  with  a  resolution,  that  whoever 
Lord  Feversham  might  turn  out  eventually  to  be,  he  was 
doubtlessly  the  driver  of  the  cabriolet  to  whom,  on  the 
preceding  morning,  he  had  so  bashfully  presented  his 
ticket. 

Scarcely  had  the  London  morning  dawned,  ere  Francis 
heard  the  door  of  his  bed-room  gently  opened,  and  the 
head  waiter  himself  steal  softly  and  shoeless  into  the 
apartment,  and  remove  his  clothes  and  hat,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  properly  and  carefully  brushed  and  cleaned; 
and  just  before  his  usual  time  of  rising,  a  gentle  tap  an- 
nounced the  modest  chambermaid,  who  bore  in  her  hand 
a  silver  mug,  teeming  with  the  hotest  water ;  while  in  his 
hand,  the  obsequious  porter,  unasked,  paraded  his  boots, 
shining  in  all  the  refulgence  of  Day — ^^.xvd  ^'^\\!vcv« 
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When  he  descended  to  the  cofiee-room,  he  found  In  Tl 
breakfast  laid  on  a  large  table  in  the  largest  box;  tM^' 
private  plate  of  mine  hostess  was  furnished  out  to  do  hiil  Y 
honour ;  an  ewer,  of  antique  form,  held  his  cream ;  hil  ti 
sugar  reposed  in  a  basin  of  similar  pretensions  ;  a  teapot,|  ^ 
of  the  same  material,  superseded  the  pewter  one  of  former 
days,  and  the  "haymakers"  of  ordinary  guests  gave  way 
silver  forks  fit  for  a  human  being  to  eat  with. 

The  manners  of  the  attendants  were  not  less  changed 
from  what  they  had  been,  than  the  articles  for  his  use;— 
common  civility  gave  place  to  uncommon  servility,  and 
the  whole  establishment  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
offering  attentions  and  respect  to  the  gentleman  upon 
whom  an  earl  and  a  viscount  had  called  at  the  sign  of  tbe 
Bell  and  Crown  in  Holborn. 

Welsted  was  not  long  before  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Red-book,  wherein  he  discovered  that  the  Earl  of  Farn- 
borough's  family  name  was  Rutherford,  and  that  his  eldest 
son's  Christian  name  was  Thomas:  at  once  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him ;  Lord  Feversham  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  little  Tom  Rutherford,  who  was  at  Rodney's  for 
two  or  three  years  before  he  went  to  Eton ;  and  the  mo- 
ment this  fact  was  ascertained,  the  recollection  of  the  boy 
brought  to  Frank's  mind  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
cabriolet  driver,  whom  he  had  before  identified  with  the 
Viscount- 
There  was  one  part  of  this  discovery  satisfactory  to  Wel- 
sted ;  it  was  clear  that  the  invitation  did  not  proceed  from 
mistake,  and  he  felt  pleased  and  gratified  that  one  of  his 
earliest  pupils  should  thus  kindly  remember  him,  and  that 
the  Earl  (recently  ennobled  by  the  death  of  his  brother) 
should  unite  with  his  son,  in  bestowing  upon  him  so  sin- 
gular a  mark  of  personal  approbation. 

Scarcely  had  Frank  ascertained  the  fauct  that  he  was 
really  known  and  really  invited  by  the  noblemen,  before 
the  waiter,  marching  pompously  up  the  centre  of  the 
coffee-room,  delivered  him  a  small  triangular  note^  saying 
in  an  audible  voice,  '<  His  Lordship's  servant  is  waiting 
for  an  answer,  Sir :" — the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  hay-sales- 
men and  pettifoggers  were  forthwith  turned  on  Welsted* 
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JThe  npte  was  from  Lord  Feversham,  stating,  that  they 
sBrere  anxious  to  know  if  he  could  dine  with  the  EarL 
JWelsted  forthwith  wrote  his  reply,  accepting  the  inyita- 
don,  and  having  despatched  the  note,  proceeded  to  break- 
Vast  with  what  appetite  he  might. 

His  first  business  for  the  morning,  as  he  had  previously 

aairranged  it,  was  writing  a  letter  to  Rodney,  but  there  ap- 

;j)eared  something  so  singular  in  the  event  which  had  just 

occurred — something  like  a  probability  that  his  talents 

might  be  required  in  some  other  sphere — tliat  he  resolved 

to  defer  his  letter  to  his  old  master  till  the  following  day, 

since  the  delay  of  one  post  could  do  no  mischief,  and 

might  possibly  produce  some  new  adventure. 

The  morning  passed  feverishly  with  Frank,  for  he  was 
unused  to  society,  and  had,  moreover,  since  truth  must  be 
told,  a  kind  of  contempt  for  nobility.  Whence  this  feeling 
originated  I  know  not,  unless  in  the  perusal  of  works  and 
public  papers,  whose  writers  have  the  worst  of  objects  in  en- 
deavouring to  ridicule  and  vilify  the  bestof  people;  and  who, 
without  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  person- 
ally of  good  society,  consider  it  part  of  their  daily  duty,  as 
tending  to  the  great  end  they  have  in  view,  to  make  it 
appear  that  every  individual  superior  to  themselves  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  knave :  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
a  coronet  on  a  man's  head  to  weaken  his  intellect :  and 
that  vice  and  dissipation  (which  in  truth  flourish  more  in 
the  lower  and  middling  classes,  than  any  where  else),  are 
the  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  best-bom  and  best- 
bred  part  of  the  British  population. 

To  analyze  a  feeling  so  absurd,  and  so  unworthy  of  a 
man  possessing  an  average  share  of  common  sense,  is 
needless.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  under  the  mislead- 
ing influence  of  these  underlings  of  literature,  poor  Frank 
had  established  in  his  mind  as.  a  fact,  that  all  lords  lolled 
and  lounged  about,  and  looked  through  "  quizzing 
glasses"  and  said,  "  'pon  my  honour,"  and  '*  gad,  how 
charming,"  and  had  no  feelings,  and  were  proud,  and 
senseless,  and  rude  to  their  inferiors ;  and  that  ladies  of 
family  invariably  lisped  out  nothingnesses,  and  talked  the 
{fame  silly  stuff  as  their  fathers  and  brothers^audhuab^'OLd&v 
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in  short,  he  knew  no  more  of  such  people,  than  lit  \d\ 
learned  from  those  who  knew  as  little  as  himself,  m 
fretted  himself  into  half  a  fever  with  considering  how  M 
was  to  he  done,  and  how  that  was  to  be  managed  in  hill 
visit  to  the  Earl,  doubting  even  until  the  tavern-clock  haii 
stricken  seven,  whether  he  should  not  send  an  apologjj 
and  eat  his  mutton  chop  ih  the  coffee-room  as  heretofore 
Rallying  however,  all  his  energies,  he  resolved,  full  of  | 
disagreeable  anticipations,  to  undertake  the  expedition; 
and  as  the  clock  of  Saint  Andrew's  proclaimed  the  first 
quarter  after  the  seventh  hour,  Frank  Welsted  mounted 
the  iron  ladder  of  a  hackney  coach,  and  depositing  bis 
legs  amongst  the  dirty  straw  beneath,  directed  the  driver 
to  Lord  Farnborough's  house,  in  Grosvenor-square. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oil !  call  not  to  my  miod  what  you  bav^e  done  ; 
It  sets  a  debt  of  that  accoaot  before  me, 
Whicb  shows  me  poor  and  bankrapt. 

CONGREVE. 

The  pre-disposition  against  nobility  with  which,  as  I 
just   observed,   Welsted   was  so  unaccountably   gifted, 
preyed  upon  his  mind  during  his  rattling  drive  towards 
Grosvenor-square,  and,  as  the   coach  turned  into  that 
splendid  street,  which,  while  it  does  honour  to  the  monarch 
under  whose  auspices  it  was  designed,  will  confer  immor- 
tal fame  upon  the  highly-gifted  architect  by  whose  taste 
and  industry  it  has  been  so  splendidly  and  rapidly  exe- 
cuted, the  heart  of  our  hero  sank  within  him  ;  and  even 
thus  far  advanced  in  his  progress,  he  was  half  determined 
to  abandon  the  enterprise :  as  it  happened,  however,  the 
coachman  having  nothing  to  think  of  but  getting  to  the 
end  of  his  distance  and  receiving  his  fare,  proceeded  at  a 
more  regular  pace  than  the  thoughts  and  resolutions  of  his 
inside  passenger,  and  before  the  young  gentleman  could 
perfectly  decide  upon  the  measure,  the  vehicle  stopped  at 
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■  JEdOrd  Farnborough's  door,  which  trembled  with  the  loud 
sljiat  bungling  assaults  of  the  hackney  driver^s  knocking* 
s:  Welsted  stepped  from  the  coach,  defrayed  the  travel* 
[^ling  expenses,  was  ushered  up  stairs,  and,  having  been 
^:s  <iuly  announced,  made  his  entre  into  his  Lordship*s  draw- 
:^iDg^-room  ;  and  if  the  civility  of  the  waiters  and  landlady 
£  Sit  the  inn  in  Holbom,on  his  retifrn  from  Mr.  Tickle V,  had 
^  aBtonished  him  the  night  before,  the  warmth  and  cor- 
3t  <iiality  with  which  he  was  received  into  Lord  Farn- 
2  l>6rough's  family  circle,  were,  if  possible,  still  more  sur- 
r  prising. 

r:  When  Welsted's  name  was  announced,  his  Lordship 
tc.  was  standing  in  one  of  the  windows  in  earnest  conversa- 
>  tion  with  another  nobleman,  and  the  Viscount  Feversham 
was  reading  a  letter  which  the  Countess  his  mother  had 
desired  him  to  give  an  opinion  upon;  but  the  moment 
Welsted  made  his  appearance,  away  went  the  letter  from 
the  Viscount's  hand,  awav  came  the  Earl  from  his  noble 
friend,  and  up  rose  the  noble  lady  from  the  sofa,  all  appa* 
rently  eager  to  do  the  young  stranger  honour,  all  equally 
anxious  to  bid  him  welcome. 

*'  This,  my  Lord,"  said  Feversham  to  the  Earl,  **  is  my 
friend  Welsted.*' 

**  Mr.  Welsted,"  said  Lord  Farnborough,  "  I  am  truly 

I     happy  to  see  you,  truly  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance, 

{     and  the  Countess,  to  whom  allow  me  to  present  you,  is 

equally  gratified  with  myself  in  having  the  opportunity  of 

acknowledging  personally,  thaty  which  we  can  never  cease 

to  remember  gratefully." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Countess,  with  one  of  her  kind- 
est smiles,  **  Mr.  Welsted  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
how  truly  happy  I  am  to  see  him  here." 

**  And  /,"  rejoined  the  Viscount,  with  perfect  enthu- 
siasm, "  need  say  nothing,  I  think,  to  convince  him  of  the 
pleasure  his  visit  gives  me" 

Welsted  kept  bowing  and  muttering  something  in  the 
way  of  acknowledgment  for  treatment  which  was  to  him 
utterly  unaccountable :  nor  were  his  wonder  and  surprise 
at  all  decreased,  when,  after  whispering  a  few  words  to 
his  noble  friend  in  the  window,  Lord  Farnborough  aQ- 
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proached  Welsted  and  presented  him  to  the  Earl  of  Haif  i 
ington,  who  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  beii(|  ] 
known  to  a  person  who  must  be  so  interesting  to  his 
Famhorough's  family. 

Again  Welsted  bowed,  and  again  felt  embarrassed, 
not  as  he  had  expected  to  be ;  he  was  embarrassed, 
cause  continual  references  were  made  to  something  reh 
to  himself,  which  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand,  bil 
of  which  it  was  evident  he  ought  to  be  fully  aware ;  ni 
the  awkwardness  arising  from  this  want  of  comprehensioi 
would,  of  course,  have  occurred,  had  he  been  suddeolf 
domesticated  and  similarly  situated  with  the  family  oft' 
tradesman  or  mechanic ;  but  in  the  house  and  circle  oi' 
Lord  Farnborough,  he  saw  none  of  the  mingled  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  so  weakly  anticipated,  while  labouiing 
under  the  erroneous  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  \lj 
designing  knavery  or  pretending  ignorance,  kindness  and 
unaffected  good- nature,  sweetness  of  manner,  and  gentle* 
ness,  characterized  the  conduct  and  conversation  of  the 
group ;  and  although  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  receiving  sach 
incomprehensible  praises  and  acknowledgments;  on  all 
other  points  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  found  liim- 
self,  in  ten  minutes,  enjoying  the  histories  of  the  oldea 
time  with  the  Viscount  Feversham,  with  as  little  embar- 
rassment or  shyness,  as  if  his  Lordship  had  been  the  young 
curly-headed  Tom  Rutherford,  with  whom  he  had  parted 
some  eight  or  nine  years  before. 

But  Welsted  had  not  yet  seen  all  that  was  to  be  sees 
in  Lord  Farnborough's  family  ;  nor  did  he  know,  when 
first  introduced,  that  his  Lordship  had  other  children  than 
the  Viscount — he  was  doomed  to  be  better  informed. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  where  your  sisters  are,"  said  the 
Countess  to  her  son. 

**  It  is  opera  nio;ht,"  said  Feversham ;  **  your  Ladphip 
will  please  to  recollect  that  there  are  hearts  to  be  caught, 
and  therefore  more  time  must  be  allowed  the  young  ladies 
for  their  toilettes ;  however,  I  shall  say  nothing,  fbr  here 
are  the  culprits  to  speak  for  themselves.*' 

These  words  directed  Welsted*s  eyes  towards  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room ;  but  Uttle  was  he  prepared  to  behoU 
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Buch  fascinating  creatures  as  the  '^  culprits/'  who  at  the 
moment  made  their  appearance. 

The  Lady  Anne  and  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford  were 
beings  of  a  different  sphere  from  that  in  which  the  rusti- 
cated usher  of  Somerville  House  Academy  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  move ;  strikingly  beautiful,  and  very  much  alike 
in   their  persons,  the  fascinating  young  creatures  burst 
upon  his  astonished  senses,  like  bright  visions  from  another 
vorld.     Lady  Anne  was,  if  any  thing,  fairer  than  her 
sister ;  but  there  was  a  clearness  in  their  beauty,  a  pure 
and  sparkling  brilliancy  in  their  eyes,  a  sylph-like  grace- 
fulness in  their  figures  and  actions,  which  cast  into  the 
shades  of  utter  darkness  all  that  the  unworldlyWelsted  had 
before  thought  lovely. 

Feversham  saw  the  effect  produced  upon  his  rural  friend 
by  the  appearance  of  his  sisters ;  and  taking  the  Lady 
Anne,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  by  the  hand  (after 
she  had  spoken  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the  distant  window), 
led  her  up  to  Welsted,  who,  as  the  delicate  creature  ad- 
vanced, and  underwent  the  friendly  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion, felt  his  cheek  glow  and  his  heart  flutter,  and  ten 
thousand  other  disagreeable  symptoms  of  perturbation, 
winch  had  by  no  means  subsided,  when  the  witching  eyes 
of  the  Lady  Maria,  who,  in  her  turn,  underwent  a  similar 
formality,  for  a  moment  met  his ;  the  sweet  smile,  the 
urbanity  and  easy  grace  of  manner  with  which  the  unaf- 
fected young  noblewoman  received  him,  and  the  artless 
language  in  which  her  Ladyship  expressed  her  delight  at 
seeing  the  friend  of  her  brother,  to  whom  they  owed  so 
much,  completely  overcame  him — he  stammered  a  few 
words  which  were  as  unintelligible  as  unmeaning,  and 
resumed  his  chair,  being,  as  it  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the 
moment,  the  only  person  at  the  time  seated  in  the  room. 

The  truth  must  be  told ;  the  instant  he  was  able  to 
collect  his  scattered  thoughts,  they  as  usual  revetted  to 
Fanny,  but  the  spirit  which  animated  him  was  wholly 
different  from  that  by  which  he  expected  to  be  actuated, 
while  making  comparisons  between  his  unsophisticated 
rural  beauty,  and  young  ladies  of  high  birth  and  station  ; 
he  had  been  told  by  all  the  little,  Ww^  «ivWhi2^scl^ 
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writers  of  the  day,  that  folly  was  inseparable  from  fasbki^' 
and  pride  the  constant  companion  of  noble  blood ;  he  *l 
ticipated,  therefore,  as  1  have  said  before,  nothing ' 
nonsense  in  the  conversation  of  his  aristocratic  acq 
tance,  nothing  but  heartless  folly  in  their  condnct; 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  kind  parents,  nil 
amiable  children,  intelligent  and  accomplished  compi'' 
nionst  and  agreeable  associates;  when   he  saw  respkfr 
dent  beauty  unalloyed  by  pertness  or  afiectation,  exaltei 
station  and  high  rank  adorned  with  every  social  virtK, 
and  appropriately  supported  by  high  feeling,  he  wondered 
At  the  delusion  under  which  he  had  so  long  been  laboor- 
ing,  and  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  the  prejudices  which  ke 
had  suffered  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  bis  mind. 

The  dinner  was  announced,  and  proceeded  in  the  con* 
inon  order  of  dinners,  and  the  only  thing  worthy  of  K- 
mark  during  its  progress,  was  the  silent  admiration,  mixed 
with  wonder,  with   which  Welsted  regarded  the   lovelj 
daughters  of  his  noble  host:  but,  as  the  day  advanced, 
and  the  allusions  to  the  obligation  under  which  the  whole 
family  acknowledged  themselves  to  Frank,  became  more 
frequent,  his  embarrassment,  it  must  be  confessed,  gradu- 
ally increased.     He  resolved,  however,  to  do  that,  which 
many  a  greater  man  had  done  before  him,  namely,  to  bow 
and  say  nothing,  satisfied  that  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Lord  Feversham  alone,  he  should  be 
able  to  extract  the  truth  from  Aim,  and  ascertain  what  the 
deed  really  was,  which  '*  gilded  his  humble  name'*  in  the 
minds  and  memories  of  the  noble  house  of  Rutherford. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  left  them,  the  Countess 
stopped  a  moment  en  passant,  and  whispered  something 
in  the  ear  of  her  son,  who  seemed  highly  pleased  with  her 
proposition,  and  when  the  door  had  closed  upon  the  de- 
parting procession,  he  turned  to  Frank  to  communicate 
her  Ladyship's  message,  which  conveyed  a  kind  invitatioa 
to  her  box  at  the  opera,  for  which  she  told  her  son  she 
would  leave  a  ticket  in  addition  to  that  which  belonged 
specially  to  his  Lordship.  This  latter  part  of  the  message 
Feversham  (not  recollecting  the  rusticity  of  his  friend,  or 
his  ignorance  of  '*  thi\i%%  v\  ^TvexoT'^^  did  not  thiak 
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worth  mentioning;  and  therefore,  when  the  usher  from 
Somervilie  House  heard  the  proposal,  he  was  most  disa- 
greeably puzzled.     To  be  admitted  into  a  theatre,  he  natu- 
rally concluded  it  was  necessary  to  pay ;  what  the  amount 
might  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  opera  might  be,  he 
did  not  of  course  know,  farther  than  the  gallery  price  being 
6ve  shillings,  and  the  pit  half-a-guinea  (which  he  did 
know),  he  was  led  to  fix  in  his  mind  a  much  larger  sum 
as  necessary  for  a  passport  to  the  boxes:  he  felt  how 
greatly  he  should  enjoy  going  to  a  place  where,  under  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances,  he   should  see  the  gay 
world  congregated  together,  but  this  natural  desire  was 
checked  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  only  a  few  shil- 
lings in  his  pocket,  and  his  honest  pride  bade  him  reject 
the  gratification  he  so  much  desired,  rather  than  submit 
himself  to  a  pecuniary  obligation  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 

His  noble  friend,  who  could  not  exactly  make  out  what 
reason  the  young  rustic  could  possibly  have  for  his  firm 
refusal  of  the  ticket,  rallied  him  on  some  lady  to  "  whom  all 
other  things  give  place,"  and  offered,  if  he  |)ersisted  in  de- 
clining to  accompany  him,  to  drive  him  to  his  place  of 
destination,  in  his  way  to  the  Opera-house.  In  vain  poor 
Francis  protested  that  he  had  no  such  engagement,  in  vain 
urged  various  objections  to  the  Opera ;  but  such  was  the 
force  of  Rutherford's  raillery,  that  he  had  nearly  con- 
sented to  abandon  himself  to  his  guidance,  when  the 
noble  father  of  his  noble  friend  luckily  happened  to  en- 
quire if  Lady  Farnborough  had  left  a  ticket  for  Mr.  Wel- 
sted,  (it  having  evidently  been  arranged  between  them, 
that  one  should  be  reserved  for  him ;)  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion the  other  noble  lord,  in  making  some  general  ob- 
servations on  the  subject,  let  fall  a  remark,  that  he  hated 
opera  tickets  to  be  lost.  **  I  like  to  save  young  fellows 
from  Eton  or  Harrow,  their  half  guineas,  and  when  my 
family  are  out  of  town,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  you  would 
.mistake  me  for  a  poor  player  pushing  his  interest  amongst 
his  friends,  if  you  saw  me  distributing  Lady  Headington's 
.  five  spare  tickets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays." 

From  this  observation,  our  poor,  yet  proud  Francis  dis- 
.covered  that  there  would  be  no  call  u^ti  baa^^^VstV^^M^ 
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compulsion  to  request  assistance,  and  tkerefore,  dnriig 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  coffee  was  ordered,  lie 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  do  that,  which  in  tratl 
it  had  been  all  along  his  most  anxious  desire  to  do ;  aod 
accordingly  having  chasseed  the  refreshing  beverage  with 
some  Maraschino,  the  gay  young  nobleman  stepping  into 
his  cabriolet,  gave  the  spare  seat  to  Frank,  and  the  un- 
conscious steed  dashed  forward  towards  the  Haymarket, 
bearing  on  his  willing  shoulders,  the  very  individual  whose 
garments  he  had,  but  two  days  before,  bespattered  with 
his  prancings  and  curvettings  in  Piccadilly. 

Ihe  trajet  from  Grosvenor-square  to  the  Opera,  as  cabs 
go,  occupied  but  little  time,  and  with  due  instruction  from 
his  noble  friend  (having  reached  the  doors  of  the  theatre), 
Francis,  after  considerable  squeezing  and  pushing,  and 
knocking  his  hat  oflf  twice  in  the  struggle,  contrived  to  get 
out  of  the  watch-  box  on  wheels,  in  which  he  had  been  wafted 
to  the  scene  of  gaiety,  and  having  passed  over  the  pave- 
ment, through  the  ordeal  of  link-boys*  odorous  torches,  and 
the  motley  crowd  collected  to  see  the  company,  his  senses 
were  a  little  disordered ;  nor  had  he  completely  rallied  his 
energies,  when  Feversham,  presenting  the  tickets  at  the 
door,  led  him  forward  towards  the  pit.  "  The  Countess 
of  Farnborough,  too,"  sounded  in  his  ears,  for  his  eyes 
were  dazzled,  and  he  mechanically  ascended  the  steps 
which  lead  to  the  area  of  the  emporium  of  fashion.  At 
the  same  moment  in  which  the  vast  and  splendid  theatre 
opened  to  his  view,  the  rich  voice  of  that  queen  of  singers, 
Catalani,  burst  upon  his  ear ;  she  was  delighting  the  brilr 
liant  audience  with  one  of  Mozart's  most  splendid  pieces 
of  vocal  music;  and  not  a  sound,  save  her  own  unrivalled 
tones,  and  the  soft  accompaniments  of  the  orchestra,  were 
to  be  heard. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  well-informed  elegant 
mind  of  a  being  like  Welsted,  sensitively  alive  to  all  the 
charms  and  attractions  which  simultaneously  assailed  fainiy 
but  who  had  never  before  seen  the  interior  of  any  theatre^ 
must  be  imagined ; — an  attempt  to  describe  it  would  be 
vain:  his  breath  stopped,  and  an  exclamation  which 
modern  Saiula  V70u\d  ^aconoxniCA  Vm!^^syQ!^  ^scsji^  hiui'; 
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^  Imt  he  was  serious  in  the  appeal;  he  was  completely 
-^j  overcome  from  the  sadden  transition  from  the  dark  streets, 
-^  the  rapid,  and  as  he  thought  perilous,  whirling  of  the 
^(  great-headed  vehicle  in  which  they  had  travelled,  and  all 
■j^^  the  noises,  cries,  whistlings,  singings,  screamings,  bag- 
s^  pipings,  fiddlings,  trumpettings,  and  news-homings  of 
g  the  public  streets,  to  the  placid  stillness  of  the  vast  sa- 
jr^  loon,  broken  only  by  the  warbling  of  the  unequalled 
^   singer. 

j^  Lord  Feversham,  who  was  a  straight-forward  fellow, 
and  never  stopped  to  consider  the  sensations  of  his  friend, 
^  and  never  recollected  (perhaps  did  not  know)  that  this 
^  was  literally  his  **  first  appearance  at  that  theatre,"  pushed 
^,  on,  amidst  the  yielding  crowd  ;  and  as  he  spoke  to  one, 
^'  and  nodded  to  another,  although  the  noise  was  scarcely 
audible,  poor  Welsted  felt  agonized  that  even  a  breath 
should  disturb  the  harmony  with  which  his  ears  were 
filled ;  but,  when  led  onward  by  his  youthful  Mentor,  he 
gained  the  **  'vantage  ground"  of  the  centre  alley,  and 
beheld  the  sea  of  heads  about  him,  the  splendid  stage  and 
all  its  gay  accompaniments,  and  saw  the  lovely  being, 
whose  voice  had  before  enchanted  him,  looking  as  divinely 
as  she  sang,  he  felt  a  relapse  of  hi&  disorder,  and  actually 
sank  on  one  of  the  benches,  completely  overpowered  by 
his  feelings.     " 

There  are  moments  of  our  lives  when  the  mind  is  pecu- 
liarly disposed  to  receive  the  strongest  impressions  from 
the  slightest  causes.  The  present  one  was  such  to  Wel- 
sted. The  sudden  burst  of  splendour,  and  the  magic 
swell  of  sound,  acting  upon  feelings,  which,  during  Uie 
last  few  hours,  had  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, were  too  much  for  him. — But  whither  and  towards 
what  centre  did  his  scattered  thoughts  converge  ? — what , 
was  the  first  wish  he  felt,  when  recovering  himself,  he 
threw  his  eye  around  the  glittering  crowd,  and  could 
endure  more  tranquillity  to  gaze  upon  it? — Fanny y — ^his 
own  dear  Fanny  was  the  object  of  those  thoughts ; — ^that 
she  were  with  him,  the  first  wish  of  his  heart ; — ^how  she 
would  have  felt  had  she  been  there,  was  his  only  specu- 
lation ;  and  so  lost  was  he  in  the  i^lemiv^  ^c^xsaAsycL^^^os^ 
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at  the  instant  he  forgot  that  he  and  Fanny  were  parted— 
never  more  to  meet ; — that  she  was  left  to  the  assiduky 
of  an  avowed,  an  accepted  lover,  and  that  her  first  vk 
to  this  very  theatre,  if  ever  made,  would  of  course  he  made 
with  him,  whose  wife  she  was  to  be. 

However  the  combination  of  his  feelings  might  ban 
affected  him,  certain  it  is,  that  Feversham  was  obliged  to 
rouse  him  from  a  kind  of  stupor,  into  which  he  appeared 
to  have  fallen,  to  announce  his  intention  of  conveying  bia 
to  the  Countess's  box ; — a  proceeding  which  Welsted  anti- 
cipated with  some  degree  of  horror,  inasmuch  as  he  fek 
his  inadequacy  to  maintain  the  sort  of  conversation  adapted 
to  the  present  scene  and  circumstances ;  of  course  be 
•*  followed  his  leader,"  and  having  ascended  to  the  fint 
tier,  was  ushered  into  what  appeared  to  the  ignorant  youog 
man,  an  ordinary-sized  four-post  bedstead,  his  entrance 
to  which  was  impeded  by  the  curtains ;  having,  howevei) 
been  thrust  forward  into  the  little  den,  he  found  it  occa* 
pied  by  the  Countess,  her  two  daughters,  and  two  tall 
aristocratic-looking  men,  one  wearing  martial  mustachios, 
the  other  more  civilly  attired,  but  both  appearing  to  him 
as  of  a  new  order  of  human  beings.     The  addition  to  tbe 
party  of  Feversham  and  Frank  completely  filled  the  box, 
and  the  novice  had  to  maintain  whatever  conversation  was 
to  occur  with  the  Countess,  from  the  distant  comer  (if 
any  corner  of  it  could  be  distant),  of  the  little  apartment 

The  perfect  unconcern  with  which  the  party  continued 
talking  in  the  ordinary  pitch  of  their  voices,  while  a  poor 
thin  lady  in  sky-blue  satin,  and  a  tall  man  with  a  black 
beard  and  a  tin  helmet,  were  on  the  stage,  doling  out  the 
unimportant  griefs  of  an  under-plot  in  recitativo,  annoyed 
and  suprised  poor  Welsted,  who  was  ignorant  enough  to 
suppose  that  people  frequented  the  king's  theatre  in  the 
liaymarket,  to  hear  and  see,  instead  of  being  heard  and 
seen,  which,  as  every  well-regulated  person  knows,  are  the 
real  objects  of  their  visits  there,  and  the  actual  quid  pro 
quo  of  the  subscription. 

And  what  is  there  in  civilized  society  more  agreeable 
vb^n  the  exclusive  enjoyments  of  one  of  those  daric, 
iQO&ty,  well'Curtained,  fustian-Uned  pigeon-holes,  calltti 
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>pera-boxes,  in  the  heat  of  a  fashionable  winter  ?  So 
mug,  so  small,  and  so  obscure; — where  else  can  one 
lo  well  carry  on  those  sweet  and  innocent  flirtations,  which 
ipeak  in  <*  whispers/'  if  not  of  conscience,  at  least  of  some- 
thing quite  as  agreeable  ? 

The  proverb  says,  "  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven." 
The  lady  patronesses  say,  **  they  are  made  at  Almack's." 
But  I  believe  more  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  matrimo- 
nial speculation  in  the  compact  recesses    of  the  opera 
circle,  than  any  where  else  in  London ;  and  more  so  now 
than  ever,  when  the  time  which  was  devoted  to  flirting, 
"when  English  contre-dances  were   allowed,  is  bestowed 
upon    the  figurante-Vike  display  of  grace  and  agility  in 
more  elaborate  exhibitions.     To  these  should  be  added 
the  waltz,  where  practice  supersedes  persuasion,  and  pru- 
dence gives  way  to  feeling ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  committee  of  experienced  dowagers, 
that  fashionable  marriages  have  considerably  decreased 
in  number,  during  the  period  in  which  that  fanciful  per- 
formance has  obtained.    Indeed,  to  whatever  else  such  an 
audacious  exhibition  may  tend,  matrimony  appears  by  no 
means  its  most  probable  result. 

As  for  the  opera  pit,  it  is  the  Royal  Exchange  of  good 
society,  and  divided  into  walks,,  as  regularly  as  the  Exr 
change  in  the  city.     Some  persons  indeed  shine  in  the 
one  arena,  who  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  other :  in 
the  one  the  smallest « difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
calculated  to  a  fraction ;  in  the  other  loans  are  effected 
without  interest,  and  transfers  made  without  the  inter- 
Tention  of  a  broker.     The  policy  of  assurance^  however, 
seems  to  be  understood  in  both ;  and  in  both,  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Alley  are  somewhat  mysterious ;  although  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  those  of  the  Haymarket 
certainly  present  a  bearish  account.     In  the  Haymarket 
the  state  of  fashionable  parties  forms  the  current  business 
of  the  night,  as  the  state  of  foreign  funds  engrosses  the 
attention  of  Cornhill  during  the  day.     Invitations  to  a 
noble  gourmand's  dinner  stand  relatively  in  the  one,  to 
the  four  per  cents,  in  the  other.     Blue  coteries  rank  with 
Prussian  stock,  and  a  rich  widow's  as^emblles^  viita  ^i^^.- 
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niah  securities ;  small  dances  without  supper  nm  panUj 
to  Poyais  bonds,  and  water  parties  in  the  spring  to  Cttl 
scrip.  In  short,  the  dandy  and  the  dealer  might  shut  if 
shop,  were  they  not  in  their  different  vocations  repyv 
to  visit  one  or  other  of  these  great  national  naarts,  duiii^l 
the  hours  of  business. 

Overhanging  the  motley  group,  which  filled  the  varied] 
space  below,  Welsted  remained  for  some  time,  luckily  fal 
himself,  somewhat  in  the  back  ground;  the  retirement  of 
the  graceful  occupants  of  the  front  part  of  the  box,  twt- 
ever,  at  length  brought  him  forward,  and  he  was  placed 
next  to  the  Countess,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  yoiag 
ladies.     Here  he  existed  for  some  time  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  embarrassment;   for  her  Ladyship,    being   extremely 
mild  and  gentle  in  her  conduct  and  conversation,  spoke 
very  softly,  while  the  overture  to  the  Ballet  was  play«ia$ 
loudly  as  possible,  and  the  urbanity  with  which  she  en- 
tered into  what  were  evidently  minute  details  of  some 
interesting  subject,  with  her  son's  dear  friend,  was  to  that 
friend  (who  could  not  comprehend  more  than  one  syllable 
out  of  every  twenty  which  glided  over  her   Ladyships 
lips)  the  most  painful  kindness  ever  conferred  upon  mor- 
tal man. 

A  relief  of  dandies  fortunately  arrived  to  flirt  with  the 
young  ladies,  but  their  easy  familiarity  of  manner  startled 
the  novice,  and  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  state  of  amaze- 
ment ;  yet  even  his  astonishment  at  their  observations  and 
anecdotes  sank  into  insignificance  before  the  wonder  he 
experienced  when  the  Ballet  commenced,  and  he  saw  the 
unblushing  indecency  with  which  the  half-dressed  women 
on  the  stage  exposed  their  figures  to  the  wanton  gaze  of 
the  multitude.  He  looked  first  at  the  scene,  and  then  at 
his  companions ; — their  glasses  were  at  their  eyes,  but  he 
watched  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  and  turned 
with  an  inquiring  and  unnoticed  gaze  towards  the  men  ; 
but  as  the  exhibition  went  on,  he  remarked  that  the  more 
indelicate  the  display  on  the  stage,  the  greater  was  the 
applause  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  The  sensation  he 
felt  was  one  of  constant  apprehension,  and  his  breath  actu- 
ally failed  him  as  he  beheld  the  tenfold  pirouette  of  a 
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nr  lovely  girl,  which  presented  to  the  public  eye  the  whole 
^  of  her  form  and  figure ;  but  his  feelings  were  changed 
^  from  alarm  and  apprehension  lest  the  sensibility  of  his 
>,,   female  companions  should  be  shocked  by  what  he  consi* 
--  dered  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  decorum,  when  he  heard 
the   exemplary  Countess  herself  exclaim  with   greater 
energy  than  she  had  hitherto  evinced,  "  Brava,  brava," 
and  beheld  the  lovely  Lady  Maria  turn  round  to  one  of 
^    her  male  associates,  to  praise  the  dexterity  and  ease  with 
J     which  the  unfortunate  and  degraded  creature  had  per- 
j     formed  the  ungraceful  evolution,  the  only  merit  of  which 
IS  the  gross  exposition  of  person,  at  which  modesty  shud- 
ders, and  from  which  common  decency  revolts. 

This  was  the  first  symptom  of  aristocratic  depravity 
which  struck  Welsted,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
somewhat  too  hastily  formed  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
new  associates ;  but  he  had  not  reached  the  acme  of  suspi- 
cion ; — he  heard,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  a  conversation 
amongst  the  party  relative  to  the  kept  mistresses  of  mar- 
ried men  who  shared  with  their  "  protectors"  the  fronts  of 
the  best  boxes  in  the  theatre,  while  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  hoary  rakes  sat  opposite,  and  witnessed  the 
debasing  exhibition.  He  saw  too,  with  wonder,  men  con- 
versing with  females  in  the  pit,  whose  character  and  pro- 
fession, even  to  the  unpractised  eye  of  Welsted,  were  un- 
equivocal, and  then,  without  the  semblance  of  conceal- 
ment, or  a  change  of  place,  turning  to  their  wives  or 
sisters  (or,  at  all  events,  the  wives  and  sisters  of  their 
friends),  and  addressing  them  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner (perhaps  on  the  same  subjects)  as  that  which  they  had 
adopted  towards  their  unfortunate  associates  of  the  pre- 
ceding minute. 

Our  young  friend  however  was  wrong — that  there  are 
in  all  classes  exceptions  to  general  rules,  unfavourable  as 
well  as  favourable,  every  body  knows ;  but  when  the  num- 
ber of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  is  calculated,  and 
the  constant  watch  kept  upon  all  its  actions  duly  consi- 
dered, I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  vices  of  the  higher 
grades,  however  much  more  exposed  to  view,  will  be 
found  infinitely  fewer  in  proportion  to  their  numbers^  tJhaxL 
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those  of  middling  society ;  in  the  classes  below  medio- 
crity it  will  not  be  thought  too  severe  (since  the  statemei 
is  founded  upon  observation)  to  say, [that  those  Tirtaesfbr 
the  absence  of  which,  the  great  are  most  satirized,  tn 
beyond  all  measure  rare.  Police  reports,  the  daily  preiii 
common  remark  itself,  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  assets  | 
tion.  At  all  events,  taking  a  view  of  society  in  other 
countries  relatively  to  that  of  our  own,  whatever  may  be 
the  equivocal  merits  of  the  community  at  large,  we  belieie 
it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  British  nobility,  taken  as  a 
body,  is  the  most  moral  nobility  in  Europe. 

Francis  literally  felt  happy  when  the  curtain  fell,  and 
he  saw  preparations  making  for  their  departure;  the 
Countess,  who  considered  Welsted  as  a  *'  safe  person," 
consigned  the  lovely  Lady  Maria  to  his  care,  and  seem- 
ing to  herself  the  beau  she  thought  least  eligible  for  either 
of  her  daughters,  and  entrusting  the  Lady  Anne  to  old 
Colonel  Sassafrax,  of  whom  she  had  not  the  slightest 
apprehension ;  the  party,  led  by  her  Ladyship,  proceeded 
to  the  room,  where  a  new  scene  presented  itself  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  Francis,  whose  horror  was  complete, 
when,  her  Ladyship  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  saloon  as  her  daughter's  cavaii^re  ser- 
vente,  gathered  the  Lady  Maria  under  her  wing,  and 
begged  him  **  just  to  get  up  her  carriage." 

He  evinced  practically  all  the  readiness  which  he  pro- 
fessed, to  perform  the  required  service,  and  gave  the  lovely 
daughter  safe  into  her  noble  mother's  charge ;  but  having 
done  so,  the  thought  of  what  it  was  he  had  to  do  next, 
and  how  it  was  to  be  done,  came  into  his  mind — ^to  get 
her  carriage  up  ? — up  where  ?  and  where  was  **  down,"  if 
that  were  **  up  ?"  At  length  his  good  sense  told  him, 
that  even  in  such  scenes  of  luxury  as  these,  carriages  were 
not  literally  expected  to  be  got  tip,  and  therefore  that  he 
must  find  his  way  down  to  the  door  of  the  theatre.  What 
he  was  then  to  do  he  did  not  clearly  perceive,  but,  trusting 
to  fortune  and  a  certain  degree  of  animal  strength,  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  titled  mob,  and  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  staircase,  made  his  way  manfully  towards  it, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  his  object,  to  the  infi* 
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nite  embarrassment  and  utter  derangement  of  certain 
knots  and  parties  who  appeared  to  him,  especially  to  have 
chosen  that  vicinity  for  their  conversations.     The  stair- 
case was  empty ;  he  descended  rapidly,  and  opening  a 
door,  found  himself  in  the  Royal  Arcade,  where  no  ves- 
tige of  a  carriage  appeared.     The  yawning  porters  of  one 
solitary  chair,  together  with  the   sentinel,  were  all  the 
living  creatures  he  beheld ;    but,   perceiving  a  host  of 
coaches  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  he  proceeded  hastily 
into  Charles-street,  where,  indeed,  the  phalanx  of  fashion- 
able vehicles  was  to  him  imposing  and  surprising.     How 
to  discover  out  of  the  five  hundred  which  he  saw,  the  one 
which  actually  belonged  to  Lady  Farnborough,  he  did  not 
exactly  know  ;    and  even  the  object  of  ascertaining  that 
fact,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  neither  fate  nor  steam 
could  so  ordain  that  any  of  the  carriages  he  saw  should 
move,  did  not    appear  quite  clear:    however,  having  a 
knowledge  neither  of  police-officers,  nor  link-boys,  nor  of 
their  respective  uses,  he  proceeded  to  inquire  of  the  ser- 
vants in  detail,  for  the  Countess  of  Farnborough's  car- 
riage.    To  his  questipns  he  got  from  some  civil  answers, 
from  others  vollies  of  abuse ;  he  persisted,  however,  most 
philosophically,  until  he  at  length  reached  the  corner. 
As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a  large  dinner  had  been  given 
at  the  United  Service  Club,  the  carriages  in  attendance 
upon  the  guests  at  which  had  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Opera  crowd,  so  that  when  he  began  questioning  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  coachmen  about  the  Countess's  equipage, 
he  received  such  replies  as  to  a  quiet,  modest,   young 
man  from  the  country,  were  any  thing  but  agreeable  or 
satisfactory. 

In  this  pursuit,  hunting  Lady  Farnborough's  carriage, 
Welsted  traversed  Regent-street,  returned  through  Water- 
loo-place up  the  Arcade  again,  and  at  length  into  the 
theatre,  through  the  door  by  which  he  had  left  it.  In  the 
hall  he  found  few  people, — on  the  stairs  none;  he  reached 
the  room  whence  he  had  just  descended ;  some  four  or 
five  persons  alone  remained,  who  at  the  sound  of  "  Lady 
Winterbottom's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  fled  before  his 
approach,  like  frightened  birds.     Finding  nobody  in  thi^ 
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place,  he  followed  those  who  were  learing  it,  and  fiQinl 
the  hall,  towards  which  he  then  discovered  he  should  fini 
have  directed  his  steps,  equally  deserted  :  men  were  ei- 
tinguishiDg  lamps,  the  doorkeepers  were  mounting  thek 
great  coats,  and  the  guard  falling  in,  to  march  off.  At 
fiiis  moment  the  mystery  of  his  failure  was  discovered,  bj 
the  application  of  a  link-hoy  to  know  ^'  vi^iose  carnage  lie 
wanted/' 

The  conviction  that  he  had  made  himself  absurd,  and 
perhaps  offended  the  family,  who  had  shown  him  sodi 
civility,  now  was  his  torment;  and  resolved  in  his  owb 
mind  that  after  all,  he  was  not  **  fit  company  for  sndi 
high-flying  people,"  he  inquired  and  found  his  way  hooie 
to  the  Bell  and  Crown,  and  went  to  bed,  determined  1o 
write  in  the  morning  a  note  of  explanation  to  his  friend 
Feversham,  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  letter  to  Rodney  in 
the  second ;  and  thus  secure,  as  he  hoped,  an  honourable, 
though  humble  subsistence,  in  a  sphere  of  life  more 
suited  to  his  views  and  principles  than  the  gay  world  of 
fashion. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  boy  thus  when  his  sparrow's  flown* 

The  bird  in  silence  eyes ; 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis  gone* 

Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 

Gat. 

When  Welsted  awoke  in  the  momingy  he  felt  a 
strange  and  uncomfortable  assurance  upon  his  miod, 
that  he  had,  by  his  mismanagement  and  want  of  fashion* 
able  knowledge  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  least  in- 
curred the  ridicule,  if  not  provoked  the  anger  of  his  noble 
friends ;  and  this  puzzled  and  distressed  him  the  more, 
because,  not  exactly  knowing  what  he  really  ought  to  do, 
he  feared  that  calling  in  Grosvenor-square,  in  Uie  course 
of  the  day,  to  explain  and  apologize  for  his  conduct, 
would  look  like  pushing  himself,  and  a  desire  to  be  again 
invited  to  his  Lordship's  table.    From  this  \m  h%h  ipini 
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ZX'  revolted ;  and  he  arose,  bis  head  aching  violently,  his  eyes 
»  filled  with  bright  visions  of  half-dressed  opera-girls,  and 
2  his  ears  still  ringing  with  the  silvery  sounds  of  the  syren's 
=£  voice  which  had  enchanted  him  the  evening  before.* 
2:  His  difficulties  and  embarrassments  were,  however,  not 
s  of  long  continuance  :  a  note  of  inquiry,  half  serious,  half 
ii  waggish  from  his  affectionate  friend  Feversham,  reached 
him  just  as  he  had  breakfasted ;  containing,  besides  the 
j  expression  of  his  Lordship's  solicitude,  and  that  of  the 
2;  Countess  for  their  young  rustic's  safety,  an  invitation 
;;  from  the  Viscount  to  meet  him  in  Grosvenor-square,  and 
r.  accompany  him  in  a  drive  through  London ;  that  is  to  say, 
ir  up  and  down  those  two  or  three  streets  which  alone  are 
s  known,  acknowledged,  and  visited  by  persons  of  intel- 
f    ligence  and  consideration. 

L  To  refuse  the  invitation  would  have  been  needlessly 
rude  ;  and  although  all  the  time  Welsted  could  spare  from 
thinking  of  Fanny  was  devoted  to  his  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  particular  and  marked  kindness 
which  every  branch  of  the  Rutherford  family  appeared  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  displaying  towards  him,  he  thought 
it  right  to  announce,  without  farther  question  on  that 
part  of  the  subject,  his  intention  of  complying  with  the 
request,  or  rather  of  obeying  the  challenge  of  Lord 
Feversham;  and  having  despatched  his  answer  to  the 
note,  proceeded  (since  the  decreasing  weight  of  his  purse 
warned  him  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  something 
in  earnest)  to  address  Rodney,  and  request  the  testi- 
monials requisite  to  secure  the  situation  at  Tickle's 
academy.  In  the  letter  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  '*  in 
him  lay,"  to  abstain  from  alluding  to  Fanny,  and  in- 
tended, when  he  sat  down,  to  confide  its  purport  strictly 
to  the  business  in  hand :  he  begged  to  be  remem- 
bered kindly,  and  when  he  concluded,  fancied  he  had 
said  nothing  whence  could  be  extracted  a  confession  of 
his  present  feelings.  Whether  he  had  been  as  successful 
in  restraining  those  feelings,  as  he  thought  he  had,  we 
shall  hereafter  see ;  at  all  events,  when  he  had  sealed  the 
letter,  and  delivered  it  to  the  waiter  for  the  general  post, 
he  lost  the  command  which  he  previously  fancied  he.  Vi&ld. 
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over  himself,  and  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  a  tear 
reflected  whither  the  senseless  paper  was  so  sooo 
conveyed,  and  how  irrevocably  closed  against  ^t»] 
the  doors  which  would  be  readily  opened  to  receive 

Still  he  was  borne  up  and  supported  by  the  c 
ousness  that  he  was  acting  properly,  and  by  the  refl 
that  in  after  days  he  should  be  able  to  look  back  ( 
present  trials  and  troubles,  with  feelings  far  differen 
those  which  result  from  the  inconsiderate  indulge 
passions,  which,  involuntary  as  far  as  regards  oun 
or  blameless  as  relates  to  others,  are  in  principle,  o[ 
to  the  duty  which  we  owe  our  fellow  men. 

His  present  circumstances  were  by  no  means  pk 
his  small  modicum  of  worldly  wealth,  as  I  have 
said,  was  rapidly  dissipating,  and  during  the  si^ 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  home^ 
called  it,  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  half 
original  amount ;  still  in  a  few  days  more  he  shoi 
officially  installed  at  Hackney,  and  his  industry 
would  enable  him  to  meet  the  very  trifling  dema 
his  limited  desires.  Having  thus  reconciled  to  1 
the  present  inconveniences  of  a  small  capital  in  s 
one,  he  made  his  arrangements,  and  proceed 
Grosvenor-sq  u  are . 

In  his  way  thither,  the  principal  object  of  his 
lations  still,  was  the  motive  which  could  have  in 
this  noble  family  so  warmly  to  patronize  him  at  first 
it  must,  he  thought,  be  something  more  than  the 
relative  position  in  which  he  stood  to  the  young  Vis 
and  he  again  resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  asi 
from  that  noble  personage  himself  the  real  cause  ol 
unusual  kindness  as  that  which  he  had  experiences 
every  member  of  his  family. 

On  his  arrival  in  Grosvenor-square,  he  four 
noble  friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  himsel 
had  quitted  town  unexpectedly  for  a  few  days,  sea 
luncheon.  Here  the  novice  from  the  country  behe 
younger  branches  of  a  family  of  that  class  which  h 
been  taught  at  once  to  deride  and  despise,  even 
happily  congregated  thaiiv  the.^  had  been  the  day.  1 
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^e  kind  and  really  interested  manner  in  which  the 
ountess  inquired  the  cause  of  his  protracted  absence 
X  the  previous  night,  and  the  genuine  way  in  which 
t«   apologized  for  having    thoughtlessly  sent  him  on 

service  for  which  he  was  not  well  qualified  by  expe- 
^nce,  perfectly  delighted  him ;  and  in  listening  to  the 
vrely  sallies  of  his  former  pupil  and  the  playful  yet  elegant 
:>nversation  of  his  Lordship's  sisters,  he  nearly  forgot  for 
ke  moment  the  rural  bower  which  he  had  so  recently 
taitted,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  add,  its  bewitching 
LIS tress. 

Rain,  which  interferes  more  or  less  with  every  day's 
roceedings  in  this  country,  began  to  fall,  shortly  after 
ancheon ;  Feversham  proposed  billiards  to  Welsted, 
ntil  the  weather  should  mend  ;  and  Welsted,  who  could 
»lay  no  billiards,  acceded  to  the  arrangement,  because  he 
elt  (strangely  perhaps),  that  he  was  listening  with  too 
nuch  interest  and  too  much  pleasure  to  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  the  female  part  of  the  circle,  and  that  it 
^ould  be  right  and  better  to  quit  it  immediately. 

I  believe  I  have  somewhere  before  observed  that  it 
appears  as  if  every  thing  pleasant  were  wrong — I  by  no 
means  intend  to  say,  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition 
is  equally  evident : — certain  it  is,  that  no  physic  is  pala- 
table, nor  indeed  do  any  of  the  habits  which  are  consi- 
dered most  likely  to  benefit  our  bodily  health,  come  under 
the  definition  of  agreeable.  Welsted  felt  as  /  do  upon 
this  point ;  and  whenever  he  found  himself  extremely  com* 
Portable,  and  enjoying  himself  more  than  usual,  imme- 
iiately  apprehended  that  he  was  doing  something  ex- 
:remely  incorrect.  If  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  her 
ivho  was  dearest  to  his  heart  may  be  called  wrong,  he 
certainly  was  sinning  even  now ;  for,  during  the  morning 
n  question,  he  had  ceased  to  compare  the  Lady  Anne  and 
the  Lady  Maria  with  his  lost  Fanny,  as  heretofore,  to  their 
iisadvantage,  and  had  gone  on  listening  and  looking,  and 
ooking  and  listening,  with  an  absorbing  admiration,  until 
the  only  comparison  he  felt  disposed  to  make,  was  one 
3etween  the  relative  attractions  of  the  two  noble  and 
lighly-gifted  tislerf. 
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He  did  the  gentle  violence  to  his  feelings  ilie 
thought  correct,  and  accompanied  the  VisconnttoA 
liard*rooin,  not  displeased,  since  constrained  ataD  i 
to  leare  the  presence  of  the  fascinating  fair  ones,  ti 
should  perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering,! 
the  present  association,  the  desired  secret,  relatire 
friendship  which  every  hour,  and  in  every  inctdeo 
occurred,  was  so  evidently  displayed  towards  hinu 
the  Rutherfords. 

The  balls  placed,  the  cues  filed,  scraped  and  cl 
the  rival  players  took  their  places,  when  ere  a  bk 
given,  the  Lady  Maria  made  her  appearance  in  the 
and  volunteered  to  score  the  game.  Had  Welsted 
as  well  as  Bedford,  this  would  have  destroyed 
his  hand  trembled,  and  his  eye  wandered  from  th 
to  the  fair  marker,  who  with  the  open-hearted,  una 
feeling  of  kindness  generated  by  the  eminent  ser 
had  done  her  family,  expressed  in  her  arch  and  intc 
countenance  to  Welsted,  the  certainty  that  her  1 
would  be  beaten;  little  thinking  that  the  novice, 
efforts  she  was  thus  encouraging,  had  hardly  ever 
attempted  the  game. 

While  this  scene  was  acting  in  the  billiard-roora 
sudden  the  sweet  tones  of  a  harp,  whose  string: 
swept  with  a  master's  hand,  sounded  through  the  f 
ing  saloon,  and  a  rich  and  melodious  female  voice 
upon  Welsted's  ear.  The  air  was  familiar  to  him, 
had  heard  his  Fanny  sing  it;  but  the  style,  the  gra 
manner,  with  which  it  was  given,  were  so  differeo 
her  simple  performance,  that  delighted  as  he  was 
reminiscences  which  the  well-known  notes  awake; 
his  mind,  he  stood  motionless  to  listen. 

"  Come,  Welsted,"  said  Feversham,  to  whom  the 
of  his  sister's  voice  was  neither  novelty  nor  treat — * 
on.**— 

"  How  beautiful  that  music  is !"  said  Welsted. 
"  Tis  Anne,  practising,"  said  Feversham. 
**  Practising?"  said  Francis. 
*'  Yes,"  answered  the  Viscount.    "  By  the  way,  d 
like  music,  Frank  ?    This  ^oun^  lady  is  reckoned  a 
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.  jnd ;  if  you  prefer  it,  I  dare  say  her  Ladyship  and  her 
yiter  will  favour  you  with  a  morning  rehearsal — won't 

•  ^u,  Maria  ?" 

™  Welsted  was  abashed  and  mortified  that  he  had  thus 
^xbjected  himself  to  a  refusal,  or  at  least  to  that  sort  of 
Ba  and  nay  exhibition,  in  which  he  had  seen  Miss  Amel- 
^"^a  Ewebright  and  Miss  Margaret  Hodges,  and  persons 
^Y  their  standing  in  the  select  circle  of  his  country  ac- 
^-^juaintance,  indulge  themselves ;  and  anticipated  a  scene 
^  >f  affected  shyness  and  coy  willingness,  with  at  least  a 
■^  including  speech  about  having  a  cold,  or  the  instrument 
^leing  out  of  tune.  But  no — the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford 
1  'mew  that  she  was  mistress  of  the  art,  and  that  her  sister 
'  %as  equally  skilled  with  herself.  She  was  assured  by  his 
^^anner,  that  her  brother's  friend  really  desired  to  hear 
^them ;  and  she  felt  conscious  that  their  performance  would 

*  %e  worth  his  listening  to.  Without  the  slightest  hesita- 
.^on,  and  with  a  smile  of  the  sweetest  good  humour  beam« 
^ing  in  her  beautiful  countenance,  she  sprang  forward  to 
-apprize  her  sister  of  Feversham's  request,  and  in  a  few 
^  moments  the  cues  and  balls  lay  dormant  on  the  verdant 
-  board,  and  Francis  Welsted  was  sitting,  lost  in  wonder 

and  delight,  at  the  splendid  execution  and  exquisite  judg- 

^  ment  with  which  the  accomplished  creatures  performed 

[  the  difficult  task  they  had  so  kindly  undertaken. 

'       Feversham,  who  **  had  no  music  in   his  soul,"   had 

quitted  the  drawing-room;  and  when  the  young  sirens 

'  had  concluded  the  first  duet,  and  Welsted  had  expressed 

in  all  the  varied  language  of  which  he  was  master,  his 

unbounded  admiration,  there  came  a  pause — a  silence — 

which  he  broke  by  requesting,  if  he  might  ask   such 

another  favour.     With  equal  good-nature  they  performed 

a  second  duet,  by  a  different  master,  in  a  dinerent  style, 

with  equal  success.     Seeing,  when  this  was  concluded, 

that  Welsted  was  too  diffident  to  **  go  on  asking,"  the 

Lady  Anne  inquired  whether  they  should  go  on  singing, 

or  whether  they  tired  him,  in  a  manner  which  convinced 

him  that  the  question  was  genuine,  and  that  she  wished 

him  to  answer  her  candidly.     He  however  expressed  his 

SECOND   SERIES.  2   F 
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desire  with  diffidence,  and  said  he  hardly  knew  howkl    ^ 
could  venture  to  make  such  a  request.  I    ^ 

"  Mr.  Welsted/'  said  the  Lady  Anne,  "  Idaiesaym  ^ 
think  Maria  and  me  strange  creatures ;  but,  somehow, ie|  ^ 
fancy  you  quite  one  of  ourselves;  and  I  am  sure  we nl  P 
bound  to  do  every  thing  vfe  possibly  can  to  amuse  ffl  c* 
please  you.*'  I 

Welsted  bowed,  and  muttered  something  perfecdyn*!  '^ 
intelligible,  as  was  his  custom  whenever  the  convernlioi|  ^ 
took  this  turn.  I    ** 

'*  We  should  be  extremely  ungrateful,  if  we  didft»(*l  ^ 
said  the  Lady  Maria.  |    ^ 

Welsted  would  have  given  the  world  at  this  momenttll  ^ 
have  made  his  inquiry,  but  it  was  impossible.  |    ^ 

"  As  for  mamma,*'  said  Lady  Anne,  ^^  I  am  sureib 
would  have  died  if  it  had  happened ;  and  even  now  ib 
never  thinks  of  it  without  crying.  We  were  even  Mi 
her  seeing  you  at  first  would  have  been  too  much  to 
her/' 

''  And  papa,"  continued  Lady  Maria,  *'  has  every  Mft* 
son  wondered  that  you  never  came  to  call  upon  us.  'Vt 
have  been  abroad  to  be  sure,  for  five  years ;  but  both  tk 
Earl  and  mamma  have  been  always  extremely  anxious  to 
prove  to  you  how  deeply  they  feel  their  obligation ;  and, 
as  we  are  good,  dutiful  daughters,  it  is  but  right  and 
proper  that  we  should  add  our  efforts  to  convince  you  of 
our  estimation  of  your  services." 

Still  Welsted  bowed  and  muttered,  and  still  wonderec 
the  more,  when  the  Countess,  entering  the  room,  and  \ 
seeing  her  daughters  at  the  piano- forte,  and  Welsted  OGca- 
pying  the  place  of  a  listener,  desired  him  to  lay  his  con- 
mands  on  them  for  as  much  music  as  he  liked.  **  Ivbl 
quite  sure,"  said  her  Ladyship,  *'  for  you^  Mr.  Welsted, 
they  will  exert  themselves  in  earnest." 

All  these  various  hints  and  observations  added  to  the 
mystification  under  which  the  young  man  was  labouring. 
Feversham  returned  to  the  room,  but  the  rain  still  conti- 
nued, and  the  billiards  were  resumed.  The  day  drew  to 
its  close,  Welsted  prepared  for  a  departure,  when  a  riiort 
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ispering  conversation  took  place  between  the  Viscount 
I  his  noble  mother,  which  ended  in  his  Lordship's  ask- 
Frank  if  he  were  engaged  anywhere  at  dinner;  a 
istion  to  which  one  answer  only  conld  have  been  ex- 
ited, had  his  Lordship  known  the  state  of  his  friend's 
inexions  and  circumstances. 

The  reply  was  genuine  and  true :  he  was  not  engaged. 
e  Countess  pressed  liim  to  give  them  his  company,  in 
ich  invitatbn  the  Lady  Maria,  with  an  archness  and 
Ivete  peculiarly  her  own,  earnestly  joined ;  and  upon 
lesitating  look  which  Francis  gave  towards  the  window, 
)ressive  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  weather,  Fever- 
im  undertook  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  ladies  for 
ling  in  boots,  if  he  would  remain  where  he  was,  and 
ume  their  billiards  until  dinner-time.  In  short,  the 
ole  tenor  of  their  conduct  towards  him  was  marked  by 
kdness  and  attention,  and  an  apparent  desire  to  make 
Q  perfectly  an  enfant  dejumille. 
To  such  an  invitation,  so  warmly  given,  what  could 
ancis  object? — he  would  be  but  too  happy; — and 
16 n  he  said  so,  he  spoke  the  truth.  There  was  some- 
ng  so  new,  so  charming,  so  exciting  in  the  society  into 
lich  he  had  thus  so  miraculously  fallen,  that  he  looked 
ck  upon  his  past  life  as  so  much  time  lost,  and  forward 
the  portion  of  which  was  to  come,  with  apprehension 
d  dismay.  If  the  delightful  Lady  Anne,  and  the  fasci- 
tlng  Lady  Maria,  could  keep  his  thoughts  from  Fanny 
'  an  hour  together,  how  would  he  feel  when  compelled 
relinquish  such  companions  for  the  dowdy  daughters  of 
;  new  patron,  Mr.  Tickle  ?  how  pass  his  evenings  with 
3se  young  ladies  and  their  ma  with  common  patience, 
:er  the  taste  of  happiness  which  he  was  now  enjoying  ? 
)  '^  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide,"  is  no  unwise  deter- 
nation  ;  it  is  not  because  we  may  be  wretched  to-mor- 
MT,  that  we  are  necessarily  to  make  ourselves  miserable 
-day.  Debarring  himself  from  the  delights  of  good 
ciety  now,  would  not  render  bad  company  more  agree- 
lie  to  Francis  hereafter ;  nor  would  tiie  most  philoso- 
(ical  abstinence  from  the  alluring  pleasures  of  Grosve* 
r-square,  make  the  dingy  delights  of  a  Hackae^  ^^wdswa^ 

2^2 
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one  pang  the  less  unpleasant  in  future.  It  was  upoadi 
principle  that  he  gladly  accepted,  what  could  not  botli 
considered  a  most  flattering  bidding  ;  and,  being  told  Al 
the  ladies,  who  were  engaged  to  two  assemblies  ani 
ball  in  the  evening,  would  relieve  his  blushes  aboatii 
boots,  by  dining  en  deshabille,  he  felt  as  much  atk 
ease  in  the  *'  great  lord's  mansion,"  as  he  would  hff 
been  in  the  sanctum  of  the  village  schoolmaster  whom  I 
had  quitted.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether,  from  the  force i 
habit,  he  ever  breathed  so  freely  in  the  presence  of  i 
pedagogue,  as  he  did  now  in  that  of  the  peeress. 

The  Earl,  as  the  reader  may  recollect ,  was  in  i 
country;  Feversham  and  Frank  were  tlie  only  beaux 
the  dinner-table.  The  ladies  looked  at  the  dishes,  I) 
ate  nothing ;  and  Frank  would  either  have  pronouno 
them  indisposed,  or  have  compared,  much  to  poor  Fann' 
disadvantage,  the  rural  appetite  of  that  young  gent 
woman  with  those  of  the  belles  of  quality  before  him,  h 
he  not,  unluckily  for  their  display  of  abstemiousne 
been  present  at  luncheon. 

Well  may  such  **  delicate  creatures  "  who  (unlike  tb 
spoken  of  by  the  immortal  bard),  have  *^  no  appetite 
sit  and  play  with  a  morsel  of  fricandeau,  or  satisfy  the 
selves  with  a  trembling  spoonful  of  jelly,  while  oth 
feasi;  when  it  is  notorious  that  they  have  eflfectua 
guarded  against  the  ill  effects  of  squeamishness,  by  eati 
a  good,  substantia],  hot  luncheon — in  fact,  a  dinaer- 
three  o'clock.  It  was  having  witnessed  this  unce 
monious  performance  at  that  early  hour,  Avhich  nu 
Welsted  perfectly  easy,  when  he  saw  his  lovely  associa 
absolutely  fasting  at  a  later  period  of  the  day. 

When  the  **  solemn  mockery  "  of  dinner  was  over,  8 
the  ladies  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  dressing-rooi 
Feversham  and  Welsted  were  left  alone  for  the  first  ti 
since  the  renewal  of  their  acquaintance ;  and  now  it  i 
that  Francis  determined  to  ascertain  the  real  cause, 
possible,  of  the  distinguished  and  distinguishing  kindn 
with  which  he  had  been  tre^Afedhy  the  whole  of  the  fami 
— ^The  convetaatAOiv  w«A  ^xVl>a>\^\^\ilVvcDL\ft>^^^%5oR 
numerous  insXatic^*  oi  V«^^^^^  ^^\>siQc^^\tfil  «a^\0^^ 
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i^^ited,  histories  of  old  times  were  repeated,  till  at  length 
^anny  came  on  the  tapis ; — but  even  she  at  the  moment 

^^%as  not  the  subject  most  desired. 

=se    *'  I  remember  Fanny  Rodney  quite  well/*  said  the  Vis- 

«JECoiint.     **  She  was  a  nice  good-natured  little  thing,  wheA 

-^I  was  at  school :  how  has  she  grown  up  ?" 

-  ^'  **  She  has  improved  very  much  latterly,"  said  Welsted. 
^^:2  **She  was  very  kind  always,  and  I  flattered  myself 
^:irather  fond  of  me,"  said  Feversham  jokingly. — "  It  would 
^=sibe  extremely  improper  to  boast  of  young  ladies'  favours/' 
:=3  continued  his  Lordship ;   «*  but  Fanny  Rodney's  marks  of 

^  aflection  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  presents  of 
^  fruit  or  sweetmeats,  or  some  other  little  articles  of  hon- 
C3  bonnerie.  I  recollect,  by-the-by,  we  used  to  call  you  and 
w  Fanny,  man  and  wife." 

^'  Welsted's  manner  and  appearance  at  hearing  these 
^  words,  convinced  his  noble  friend  that  he  had  uncon- 
-s  sciously  touched  upon  a  tender  point;  and  he  imme- 
•0  diately  changed  the  tone  and  character  of  the  conver- 
sation to  a  more  serious  inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  the 
E3   case,  at  present. 

e  "  Lord  Feversham,"  said  Francis,  "  unintentionally,  and 
weakly,  perhaps,  I  find  I  have  betrayed  my  secret.      But 

-  to  be  candid,  I  regret  it  the  less,  as  the  kind  interest  which 
you,  and  all  your  family  indeed,  have  evinced  for  me, 
tells  me  that  I  should  have  no  secrets,  no  concealments, 
from  you.  The  unexpected  development  of  my  feelings 
towards  Fanny,  at  all  events,  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  most  satisfactorily  to  you,  the  reason  of  my 
quitting  my  excellent  friend  and  patron  so  strangely  and 
so  suddenly." 

**  That  you  should  feel  an  honourable  aflection  for  a 
sweet,  amiable  girl,"  said  the  Viscount,  **  is  neither  unna- 
tural nor  disreputable,  my  dear  Welsted,  and  all  I  feel 
amazed  at  is,  that  you  did  not  sooner  make  me  your  con- 
fidant. That  your  attachment  to  Fanny  should  have 
driven  you  from  the  house  of  her  father,  I  certainly  do  not 
understand ;  for  in  point  of  comfott  ^xv^  tes^^^^'^^-k 
wAat  can  be  more  suitable  than  yout  xawt\»^'fe'^-^ 
''She  is  engaged  to  another,  m^  lot^r    ^sax^"^^ 


th 
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■ted :  **  and  engaged  not  only  with  mv  consent,  bst «  ^ 
•ly  desire."  1   *» 

"  And  yet  you  love  her?"  I    *^ 

"  Better  than  my  life,"  replied  Francis  :  "  but  tbe  p«|   fj 
posal  which  has  been  made  to  her  is  in  erery  jXMit 
view  so  much  more  eligible  than  any  I  could  have  s 
that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  subdue  my  afiection,  and 
lender  my  own  hopes  of   happiness,  in  order  to 
hers." 

"  You  are  a  very  extraordinary  person,"  said  Fct»I 
sham ;  ^*  but  what  did  Fanny  say  to  your  conduct?  yoaR 
ladies,  I  am  apprehensive,  are  inclined  in  general  to  regsi 
such  heroism  with  very  different  eyes  from  those  il 
admiration." 

'*!  trust,"  said  Francis,  ^^she  thinks  I  have  treated  kt 
unkindly.  She  confessed  her  affection  for  me,  and  I, 
overcome  by  my  feelings,  owned  my  love  for  her, — ^batl 
fled  precipitately,  and  left  her  ignorant  of  my  destinados; 
for,  fixed  as  are  my  principles,  thank  God  !  and  decideds 
I  am  in  the  conduct  I  have  determined  to  adopt,  I  reiBj 
believe  I  could  not  have  endured  the  pangs  of  seps- 
ration." 

"  And  do  you  mean  seriously  to  say,"  asked  Lord 
Feversham,  **  that  you,  loving  Fanny,  and  Fanny  loring 
you,  you  have  given  her  up  eternally  ?" 

"  Eternally,  my  Lord,"  said  Welsted,  firmly. 

"  And  who  may  he  be,"  said  his  Lordship,  *'  to  who© 
you  have  thought  it  thus  advantageous  to  Fanny  to  sur- 
render her  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  question  Welsted,  delighted  (as  loveis 
always  are)  to  speak  on  the  one  subject,  after  so  long  a 
silence  necessarily  enforced,  detailed  the  name,  condition, 
rank,  and  title  of  the  lover,  and  indeed  all  the  circum- 
stances which  transpired  before  Francis  left  Rodney; 
which,  although  new  to  Lord  Feversham,  are  already 
known  to  the  reader. 

'*  If  that  be  happiness  for  Fanny  Rodney,  I  am  mis- 
taken," exclaimed  the  Viscount,  when  Welsted  had  com- 
pleted his  statement  of  facts ;  *^  old  Brashleigh  is  an 
acquaintance  of  m^  f^.\hei*%,  ^\id,\j^  «s.^  tcuth^  I  tiunk'the 
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Earl  hates  him  as  cordially  as  every  body  does  who  has 
'inycoDcern  with  him:   my  sister,  Anne,  I  believe,  onco 
{toed  very  high  in  his  estimation  ;  at  length,  however,  he 
.  jMresumed  upon  her  good-nature,  and  seemed  seriously  to 
~  think  of  placing  his  goodly  person  at  her  Ladyship's  dis- 
posal,   as  a  husband;  but  the  young  ladies  communed 
'^and  conspired  together,  and  had  a  great  laugh  at  the 
'  veteran's  expense,  notwithstanding    which  he    generally 
'^' dines    here  once  or  twice  during  the  season,     bore  as 
..he  is." 

'     Welsted  could  not  fail  to  be  stricken  with  the  very 
^different  ways  in  which  the  importance  of  his  Excellency 
'  was  treated  by  his  old  patron  and  his  young  friend ;  and 
'  indeed,  in  the  progress  of   conversation,  Feversham  de- 
tailed so  many  meannesses   (almost  barbarisms)  of  the 
tyrannical    commander,  that  Welsted,   animated  by  the 
wine,    with  which  the  labours  of  oratory  had  been   re- 
lieved, began  to  feel  quite  chivalrous,  and  to  believe  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  duty  to  old  Rodney,  a  more  impe- 
rative duty  was  to  rescue  his  innocent  daughter  from  that, 
which  those  only  could  consider  likely  to  be  productive  of 
happiness,    who  were    ignorant  of   the    facts    and  cir- 
cumstances,   with    which    he  had  just  been   made    ac- 
quainted. 

To  speak  truth,  those  facts  and  circumstances  which 
related  to  the  General's  pride,  meanness,  suspicion  and 
tyranny,  powerful  as  they  were  in  themselves,  received 
new  importance  from  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
Viscount  developed  them ;  and  as  he  seasoned  all  he  said 
on  the  subject  v/ith  something  like  ridicule  of  disappointed 
swains,  and  jilted  lovers,  Francis  gradually  felt  inspired 
with  hopes,  and  thoughts,  and  wishes,  wholly  inconsistent 
with  his  past  conduct,  or  his  proposed  career ;  glass  suc- 
ceeded glass,  and  each  inspiring  draught  added  new 
energy  to  his  feelings ;  and  when  he  parted  from  Lord 
Feversham,  it  was  in  the  firm  resolve  of  starting  next  day 
for  the  academy,  bursting  in  upon  the  family  circle,  and 
like  the  master  of  Ravenswood,  seeking  from  the  lovely 
bride  herself,  an  account  of  her  real  sentiments  respecting 
the  approaching  marriage. 
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The  ar^ments  of  Feversham,  aided  by  die  EdhI  one* 
claret,  had  this  powerful  effect  upon  the  novice:  tfaecm  Rn^ 
had  been  stricken,  the  dormant  feeling  awakened, n  kIv 
after  the  silence  he  had  been  compelled  to  keep,  in  win  <^ 
society,  the  licence  to  speak  of  Fanny  and  of  loie  y|  1^ 
been  so  sweet  and  soothing,  that  as  he  proceeded  Inn  ^^ 
wards,  his  whole  mind  was  occupied  with  renewed  hoM  prc 
of  happiness  with  Acr,  and  as  I  have  before  said,  adeM  do< 
mination  to  snatch  her  from  the  altar,  and  that,  wUckkl  lie 
now  believed,  to  be  perdition.  I  ^ 

Elevated  and  enlivened  by  the  society  in  which  heUl  ^^ 
passed  the  day,  his  eye,  accustomed  to  magnificent  spv^ I 
ments  and  splendid  furniture,  his  ears  tilled  with  tkl 
sweetest  sounds,  and  all  his  senses  pampered  by  the  e»  I 
joyment  of  modern  luxury,  Francis  entered  the  dJafl^l 
ill-smelling  smoky-looking  coffee-room  at  the  inn,  vtti 
disgust ;  the  rude  plebeian  laugh  of  some  beer-driiikii|  I 
guests,  the  noises  in  the  street,  the  narrow  benches,  thi  I 
sanded  floor,  the  low  ceiling,  the  flaring  tallow  candlei,  I 
and  the  sight  of  a  great  healthy  feumer  supping  ravenoiuh  ' 
on  a  huge  leg  of  cold  underdone  roasted  pork  with  pickM 
cabbage  in  a  saucer,  made  him  absolutely  sick ;  and  whet 
the  pale  waiter  brought  him  a  letter  which  had  arrived  pa 
post,  he  sought  a  release  from  all  his  surrounding  miseiieik 
by  calling  for  his  candle  and  retiring  to  his  sleeping-room. 

I  have  somewhere  else  observed  upon  the  effect  pR^ 
duced  by  a  return  from  splendour  to  what  had  before 
seemed  even  comfort ;  the  size  and  appearance  of  rooms^ 
the  accommodation  procurable,  like  every  thing  else  in  the 
world,  are  judged  by  comparison;  but  the  force  of  that 
comparison  is  not  so  great  when  we  first  behold  the 
splendid  and  magnificent,  as  when  we  go  back  to  the  place 
whence  we  came,  and  there  revert  to  that  which  we  have 
last  quitted.  How  beautiful  in  the  mind's  eye  does  that 
village  look  where  first  we  loved,  and  '^  laughed  the  jo- 
cund hours  away."  How  gay  and  joyous  seems  in  me* 
mory,  the  venerable  city  which  once  held  the  adored  object 
of  all  our  affections ;  how  sweetly  blooms  the  bower  which 
sheltered  those  most  dear  to  us  from  scorching  suns  or 
angry  storms ; — visit  tlietxi  Vihftw  the  bright  vision  which 
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i»#iice  illumined  them  is  gone — Ihe  association  of  ideas  may 
.^maiQxny  and  even  hallow  the  spot,  but  the  places  in  them- 
^jelves  appear,  alas !  how  changed;  and  yet  in  truth,  not 
:2slianged  at  all.    The  whole  tone  of  Welsted's  character 
^aittd  been  altered  in  three  short  days;  and  he  who  just 
jjbefore,  like  the  prince  in  the  valley,  had  bounded  his 
,  ^prospects  by  the  nearest  surrounding  objects,  and  who, 
,j^oomed  as  he  was  to  lead  the  humble  life  for  which  alone 
liie  felt  himself  prepared,  sat  and  regaled,  and  refreshed, 
and  reposed,  in  his  lowly  hostelry,  content  and  satisfied, 
^  SLOW  felt  a  new  ambition  ;  he  had  moved  in  good  society, 
^  bad  seen  that  in  this  happy  country  there  exists  no  bar, 
^  no  prescriptive  limit  which  talent  ana  virtue  may  not  pass ; 
^,  and  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  share  the  friendship  of  the 
,  J  great  and  good,  began  to  cherish  something  like  ambition ; 
1;^  began  to  feel  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
*  marry  Fanny  Rodney,  and,    conscious  of  at  least  an 
average  share  of  ability,  wondered  how  he  could  tamely 
^  have  consented  to  surrender  the  object  of  his  affections^ 
and  with  what  now  appeared  to  him  a  primitive  simplicity, 
;.    make  a  sacrifice  which,  as  his  noble  friend  had  plainly 
",    hinted,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  assuredly  did  not 
jrequire ;  which  as  it  affected  Fanny's  happiness  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  in  its  effect,  and  which,  above  all,  would 
entail  upon  him  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  world — 
the  world  of  that  village  in  which  alone,  as  yet,  his  name 
was  known. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  opened  the  letter  which  had 
arrived  by  the  three-penny  post,  from  Hackney— -It  ran 
thus: 

Hackney  y 18 — 

"  Mr.  Tickle  has  applied,  according  to  Mr.  Welsted's 
directions,  to  Mr.  Rodney — the  answer  which  he  has  re- 
ceived is  highly  satisfactory. 

**  Mr.  Welsted  will  therefore  please  to  be  at  Montgo- 
mery-place Academy,  on  Saturday  next,  by  seven  o*clock 
in  the  evening ; — stages  go  every  hour  to  Hackney,  from 
the  Flower-pot,  in  Bishopsgate- street,  by  which  Mr.  W. 
may  send  his  trunk  with  safety." 
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It  if  impossible  to  describe  the  contempt  and  n 
which  Mr.  W.  (as  his  patron  called  him)  tossed  fi 
this  flattering  acceptance  of  his  services,  this  gn 
appointment  to  office,  which,  but  three  days  bet 
bad  been  so  anxious  to  procure ;  the  trunk,  and  the 
and  the  Flower-pot,  all  flashed  into  his  mind,  accom 
by  the  melodious  harp  of  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherfor 
the  syren  notes  of  the  lovely  Lady  Anne,  whose  gr 
fibres  and  aristocratic  features  were  instantly  conti 
with  the  round  fubsy  forms  of  the  Misses  Tickle ; 
the  unaffected  grace  of  the  well-bred  ladies  of  fai 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  most  unsatisfactorily  comp 
with  the  awkward,  giggling,  and  affected  finery  of  the 
gar  damsels  of  Hackney. 

But  yet  his  poverty  was  forced  to  consent  to  all  t 
Feversham,  of  course,  had  felt  that  it  would  be  indelic 
to  make   any   inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  old  frien 
finances,  and  Welsted  would  have  starved  rather  th 
allude  to  the  subject :  his  stock  of  cash,  like  the  days  > 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  beggar,  was  now  '*  dwindled  to  its  sborta 
span,"  and  he  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  reconcilin[ 
himself  to  a  fate  which  he  could  not  avert— unless,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  the  night  he  should  finally  resolve  upoi 
the  great  project  of  invading  the  Rodney  family,  and  iD- 
ducing  the  garrison  of  Somerville-house  to  surrender  a 
discretion. 

He  was  more  irritated,  however,  by  one  part  of  th 
affair  at  the  present  moment,  than  he  would  have  been  a 
any  other : — I  mean  the  silence  observed  by  old  Rodney 
he  had  not  answered  the  letter  which  Francis  addressed  t 
him,  but  merely  replied  to  Mr.  Tickle's  inquiries  afte 
*^  his  character."  There  was  something  like  needless  nc 
gleet  in  this,  and  my  hero  did  not  take  time  to  considi 
the  present  state  of  affairs  at  the  academy,  nor  calculal 
upon  the  bustle  and  worry  incidental  to  the  stay  of  tfa 
Greneral  in  the  domestic  circle  of  such  a  family  as  that  < 
bis  patron. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  the  resolution  of  Frank  was  greati 
shaken,  his  mind  completely  unsettled,  bis  eitimate  i 
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advantages  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make, 
SODsiderably  depreciated,  and,  overwhelmed  by  worldly 
^%elings,  he  fell  asleep  very  soon  after  he  had  retired  to 


**  Nature's  soft  nurse,"  as  the  divine  Shakspeare  has  it, 
feaving  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  restored  his  bodily 
Strength,  the  agitated  young  gentleman  arose  in  the  mom- 
Bn^,  with  feelings  no  calmer,  and  a  mind  no  more  at  ease, 
idian  they  had  been  on  the  previous  night.     He  had  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  extract  from  his  young  friend  the 
Yeal  cause  of  the  attentions  which  were  paid  him  by  his 
family,  a  circumstance  (so  deeply  involved  had  all  his 
thoughts  been  with  other  subjects)  which  had  never  oc^ 
*curred  to  him  during  the  evening ;  and  in  his  present  un- 
pleasant uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  his  deserts  from  that 
source,   he  appeared  likely  to  remain,  since,  when  he 
separated  from  Lord   Feversham,   no  arrangement  was 
made  for  any  other  meeting,  and  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing he  was  to  assume  the  ushership  of  the  black  rod  at 
Montgomery-place. 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  his 
mind,  or  to  anticipate,  with  any  thing  like  complacency, 
his  future  career  in  life  :  the  words  of  Feversham  rang  in 
his  ears,  and  he  recurred  with  shame  to  what  now  ap- 
peared a  mean  and  pusillanimous  defection  and  surrender 
of  Fanny  to  a  man,  his  superior  in  rank,  but  whose  pos- 
sessions or  expectations,  as  affecting  Fanny's  future  com- 
fort, were  by  no  means  extensive  or  flattering ;  and  for 
three  hours  did  the  young  man  remain  communing  with 
himself,  as  to  the  measures  he  should  now  adopt. 

He  was  convinced,  let  what  might  have  happened,  that 
the  "  stage  effect"  of  his  personal  appearance  would  carry 
the  day  with  his  devoted  Fanny ;  and  he  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  General,  with  such  a  forcible  and  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  a  pre-engagement,  as  his  practical  avowal 
of  affection  for  Fanny  before  his  eyes,  would  gladly  relin- 
quish all  claim  upon  her  hand  ; — but  where  then  were 
all  his  own  professions  and  protestations  ?  where  the  firm 
resolve  of  his  strong  mind  ?  where  the  aid  of  which  he 
boasted  ?   where   that  Prikciplil  u^u  nAasJcl  V^  ^*Qfi^ 
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relied,  and  which  sustained  him  at  a  still  more  trf 
moment  than  the  present,  when  the  beloTcd  object  of 
heart,  almost  senseless  in  her  grief,  clung  to  him  for  f 
port  ?  Still  it  seemed  that  Nature  was  to  prevail ;  I 
under  the  guidance  of  Passion,  he  proceeded  to 
coach-office  adjoining  the  inn,  and  secured  his  plao 
the  Pool  mail,  which  passed  through  the  Tillage  in  d 
the  academy  was  situated,  and  where  he  would  be  pi 
tually  and  securely  deposited,  between  two  and  tl 
o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Having  taken  this  strong  preliminary  measure,  he 
himself  in  some  de^ee  relieved,  and  proceeded  to  cc 
der  what  answer  he  should  send  to  Mr.  Tickle's  brief, 
sterling  address.  It  would  be  foolish  and  indelicati 
not  impossible,  to  refuse  obedience  to  its  contents,  a 
at  all  events,  he  had  ascertained  the  probable  result  o 
expedition  into  the  country.  He  thought  it,  there' 
wisest  and  best  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  le 
express  his  pleasure  at  finding  that  the  testimonials : 
Mr.  Rodney  had  proved  satisfactory,  and  announce* 
intention  of  obeying  the  **  order  to  join,"  which  it 
tained. 

The  hours  seemed  to  wear  away  heavily  throagl 
tedious  day,  until  dinner-time,  when  Francis,  hardly 
to  endure  the  deaagremens^  with  which  he  now  felt  1 
self  surrounded,  went  through  the  forms  and  motioi 
eating  and  drinking,  literally  to  satisfy  the  auri  s 
fames  of  the  hostess,  rather  than  any  appetite  of  his  < 
Having  concluded  his  hasty  repast,  ne  again  rcTolve 
his  mind  the  important  step  he  was  about  to  take ; — a 
considered  the  results  of  his  enterprise, — the  trial 
which  he  should  expose  poor  Fanny, — the  delibc 
violation  of  his  promises  to  Rodney, — the  distress 
appearance  would  occasion,  and,  above  all,  that,  wl 
he  dreaded  most,  the  malediction  he  should  bring  d 
upon  the  innocent  object  of  his  love. 

All  this  passed  in  his  mind,  and  more  than  this, 
actual  state  oi  de*\.\VM\.\ow,  \«i  ^\stf3sv W  \w4vivii\iAXl^ 
at  the  moment.    It  ^^  tt>\^  >>ofc^SAx\  ^1  ^;a:\^aic2R 
had  graciously  g\N^u\i\mV\^  cox«v\KM.^^^,Vxi.  «.^ 
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..on,  and  his  claret;  but,  spite  of  what  the  poets  say,  he 
"ould  support  Fanny  as  a  wife  neither  upon  looks,  nor 
Resales,  nor  wine,  and,  most  assuredly,  no/  upon  forty  pounds 
annum,  his  promised  stipend  at  Hackney.  What  thea 
he  about  to  do  ?  faulter  in  a  good  determination,  fail 
tbe  maintenance  of  high  character,  and  expose,  to  even 
ater  calamities  than  if  he  had  at  first  avowed  his  deter- 
mination, the  creature  he  best  loved  on  earth. 

A  man  possessing  a  feeling  like  this,  for  the  comfort 
iBind  happiness  of  a  girl  with  whom  he  is  convinced  he 
ajone  can  be  happy,  sometimes  gets  the  discredit  either 
of  insincerity  or  coquetry ;  but  the  principle,  however  it 
may  be  misunderstood,  is  not  dishonourable ;  and  he  who 
%ruly  and   disinterestedly  loves,  will   pause,  will    suffer 
^wretchedness   himself,  before    he   makes  a  declaration 
'which,  if  favourably  received,  must  necessarily  involve 
the  object  of  his  affection  in  perils,  in  necessity,  and  all 
the  precarious  embarrassments  of  an  uncertain  life.  Fran- 
cis pictured  himself  and  his  Fanny  domesticated,  perhaps, 
ia  some  wretched  lodging,  ill  furnished,  and  ill  served,  in 
a  miserable  and  obscure  part  of  the  metropolis ;  discarded 
and  branded  as  ungrateful  and  unnatural  rebels  by  her 
parents ;  existing  on  the  casual  labours  of  his  mind,  and 
depending  even  for  those,  upon  the  possession  of  health 
and  sanity;  and,  while  existing  thus  unknown  and  unno- 
ticed, poor  and  friendless,  giving  being  perhaps  to  chil- 
dren, accursed  by  their  angry  relatives  even  before  their 
birth.     He  trembled  at  the  scene  he  had  painted  to  him- 
self;— he  laid  his  head  upon  his  open  hands,  and  covering 
bis  eyes  prayed  for  support  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

The  appeal  was  conclusive.  Morality  and  honour  were 
already  combined  to  check  his  progress ;  but  when  Religion 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  considered  that,  in  the  sight  of 
his  Maker,  his  conduct  could  not  be  reconcilable  with  the 
duty  he  owed  to  Rodney ;  when  he  remembered  that,  to 
gratify  his  own  passions,  he  was  about  to  induce  her, 
whom  he  fondly  loved,  to  violate  a  still  more  sacred  duty 
than  that  which  it  had  been  ia  hv&  cotA^nc^^^^ 'Si^^<- 
viously  to  infringe^  he  felt  tbe  alteu^\vctiva^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^-^-^ 


,    ^'^  seven  iiour^  ?^^'  ^^®  coach  in - 

^^l^am  through  tt^'^rW  be  „ear  u 

tile  w'gJI  I. J^^      "®  ^'ndow  ^vU      ^^  '^er  • „ 

tli»      ^  "*•'■  »>  the  rin,.!-        P^th  .-^ ^a  J:-  ' — pace  a 

««  presence  of  htV^S  stream  ?P'«  sefthe^ 
»«ar.  even  at  »i  ^'°*eti— wn.w J  ''e  WrouJd  ,7  P 
another's  i/w  ^'''  .'"°'»ent  nh!?"  ^  ^''atch  W  /^'"' 

^^  oath  or  f .     ^^  grojoo./'        '  **""  then  sairf  «.•   , 
•i  .r^  '"*"  'iMeoed  toll*;  "  «»  Sy  SW  I*"  » 

'  "^  "  '^  -^ .'  Ata."  i^SiS  Sir--" 


^^"^sS^^ 
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^fiKvement ; — ^the  carriage  disappeared  from  his  sight,  and 
•  2  lie  sound  died  away. 

f  ,  Francis  gazed  vacantly  on  the  street  for  a  moment ; 
i^.lien  sinking  on  the  bench  before  vhich  he  had  been 
T^xtanding,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  shed  a  flood 
.  p£  tears.  It  was  indeed  a  struggle ; — but  virtue  and  ho- 
had  gained  the  victory,  and  Passion  was  subdued  by 

.XNCIFLE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Tis  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent  three-tailed  Bashaw. 

COLMAN  THE   YoUNOSR. 

We  left  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  as  the  reader  imrr 
remember,  jast  commencing  a  round  of  rural  gaieties  wita 
the  family  of  his  betrothed.  In  the  anxiety  of  Rodney  to 
do  honour  to  the  visit  of  his  future  son-in-law,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  measure  which  many  of  my  readers,  perhaps^ 
will  join  with  most  of  his  supporters,  in  thinking  extremely 
unwne.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  tnakhig  a  va- 
cation at  an  unusual  time  of  the  year;  promising,  of 
course,  to  omit  the  Bartholomew-tide  holidays,  which,  m 
the  hope  of  its  being  somehow  assimilated  with  public 
schools,  were  always  kept  at  Somerville  House. 

This  arrangement,  strongly  remonstrated  against  by 
many  of  the  parents  whose  children  were  under  his  care, 
proved  as  inconvenient  to  them  as  it  was  agreeable  to  him- 
self; parties  made  months  before,  were  all  to  be  unmade ; 
proposed  excursions  were  to  be  postponed  or  hurried  over ; 
m  short,  the  results  of  this  unexpected  removal  of  the  boys 
were  most  disagreeable,  and  even  distressing ;  as  we  shali 
discover  in  the  sequel ;  the  lads,  however,  were  packed  up, 
and  sent  per  chaise  and  per  coach,  to  their  respective  homes. 
Their  dinner-hall  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
the  gay  party,  to  be  invited  to  a  dejeuner  6,  la  f cswriiVftUm, 
and  the  school-room  decorated  and  iptc^%xedL\o't  ^^^^"'^^ 
which  Mrs,  Rodney  had  long  prouii«ed  Xft  ^^^.^^'o*^ 
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bouring  young  ladies,  and  which  never  could  be  mc 
sonably  atTorded  than  at  the  present   moroent,  wh 
Frederick  would  be  delighted  by  the  splendid  exhibi 
rural  beauty,  which  he  had  been  taught  to  expect 

As  for  Sir  Frederick  himself,  all  the  symptoms  o 
taste  for  the  society  of  the  Rodney  circle,  which  his£ 
lency  had  early  exhibited,  gradually  increased  every  < 
and  nothing  but  the  respect  he  felt  for  Fanny's  feelings 
his  own  dignity,  induced  him  to  postpone  the  cerenu 
which  was  irrevocably  to  make  her  his  own. 

At  Mrs.  £webright*s  dinner  his   Excellency  was  co 
pelled  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  of  the  On 
of  the  Bath,  and  was  moreover  requested  by  some  of  b 
old  ladies  to  be  good  enough  to  take  off  his  star  (which 
delighted  him  much  to  wear),  that  they  might  look  at  \ 
and  it  was  actually  handed  round  the  room  like  a  musici 
snuff-box,  or  any  other  indifferent  trinket.     The  innume- 
lable  questions  which  arose  out  of  this  extraordinary  exhi- 
bition, the  incalculable  quantity  of  nonsense  which  the 
admiring  fools  talked,  had  nearly  roused  the  tig^r;  and  if 
his  Excellency  had  (as  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  do) 
favoured  them  with  an  exhibition  of  his  temper  when  ini- 
tated,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  even  the  ambition  of  Rod- 
ney itself  would  have  given  way  to  the  apprehensions  for 
bis  daughter's  happiness,  which  such  a  display  could  not 
fail  to  excite. 

But  it  was  920/  to  be ;  and  every  thing  was  destined  to 
go  on  smoothly  and  pleasantly ;  the  countenance  of  the 
broken -spirited,  broken-hearted  Fanny,  was  the  only  one 
unlighted  by  the  smiles  and  happiness  which  beamed 
around  her :  in  the  gaiety  of  the  younger  ladies,  it  must  be 
confessed,  something  like  envy  mingled  ;  and  the  sig^ifi' 
cant  glances  cast  upon  the  cowslip-coloured  Ck>mmande^ 
in-chief,  by  those,  who,  matured  in  the  rural  recesses  ol 
their  fieither's  farms  and  manor-houses,  felt  that  any  one  ol 
themselves  would  have  been  a  much  more  suitable  wife  foi 
such  a  man  as  Sir  Frederick,  than  Fanny ;  were  too  cleai 
in  their  import  to  be  for  a  moment  mistaken. 

Fanny  had  never  been  told  by  her  father  that  the  sacri- 
fice which  she  was  about  to  make  for  hit  8ake»  would  nol 
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Kvail  him  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  manner  which 
2.e  at  first  imagined  it  would ;  had  she  known  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  the  chances  are,  that  she  would  have 
^contributed  to  the  utmost  to  divert  the  affections  of  her 
p;csaptive  from  herself,  and  assist  in  their  transfer  to  some 
^-nore  ambitious  fair;  as  it  was,  she  felt  that  she  was 
-doing  a  duty,  and  resolved  to  perform  her  part  with  be- 
,<M>ining  firmness  and  resolution. 

In  the  midst  of  these  determinations,  the  kind,  sweet 
spirit  of  female  affection  stole  in;  she  had,  at  first  (since ^ 
1  must  be  candid),  been  a  little  piqued  at  Welsted's  sud- 
den abdication ;  she  knew  his  heart  well  enough  impli- 
:<citly  to  believe  all  he  had  said  the  night  preceding  his 
<ieparture,  and  was  convinced  that  her  future  good  was 
the  real  object  he  had  in  view ;  but  she  felt  agonized 
when  she  found  he  had  actually  gone  without  leaving  one 
line,  or  one  word  of  remembrance  for  her  :  nor  was  it  till 
she  saw — and  may  I  reveal  it  ? — not  with  the  euriosity  sa 
idly  and  unfairly  attributed  to  her  sex,  but  with  an  inte- 
rest deeper  than  those  who  never  loved  can  understand — 
had  read  the  letter  which  her  lost  Francis  had  written  to 
her  father — that  letter  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman's gaieties,  not  only  remained  unanswered,  but  was 
even  incautiously  left  loosely  amongst  ordinary  papers  on 
his  writing-table.     From  that  letter  Fanny  learned  the 
place  of  residence  of  her  beloved ;  by  that  letter  she  first 
ascertained  his  safety ;  by  that  letter  she  discovered  what 
were  his  future  prospects ;  in  that  letter  she  heard  that  he 
had  been  kindly  received  by  the  Rutherfords  ;  all  of  which 
were  deeply  interesting  points  to  her,  who  had  no  care 
for  any  thing  on  earth  but  him,  whom  she  was  never  more 
to  see.     And  what  of  these  ? — they  soothed  and  consoled 
her — she  knew  he  was  well,  with  a  prospect  of  employ- 
ment, with  an  increasing,  honourable  connexion ;  these, 
watchfully  alive  to  every  thing  which  could  benefit  him, 
tended  doubtlessly  to  appease  her  apprehensions  and  calm 
her  mind.     For,  since  the  arrival  of  the  General,  not  one 
word  had  passed  between  Fanny  and  her  father  on  the 
subject  of  Welsted ;  and  though  his  name  was  introduced 
and  alluded  to,  upon  every  possible  Qccasiou^  b^  M\%« 

SECOND  SERIES.  2  G 
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Rodney,  information  concerning  him  she  had  gaUl  ^ 
none,  until  his  well-known  writing'  accidentally  can^n  ^ 
eye,  and  she  (almost  unconsciously)  had  read  the  oootflH  ' 
of  his  neglected  letter  to  her  parent.  I  ^ 

Had  she  read  only  that  part  to  which  I  have  alni^l  ! 
referred,  the  effect  produced  by  it  mi^ht  have  been  on  ] 
what  I  have  supposed ;  but,  alas !  she  read  one  panigi*pl 
more — and  read  that  one  paragpraph  a  thoosand  times,  il 
terrified  at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  she  hum 
concealed  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  and  ran  to  her  ohI 
room  to  read  again  and  again  the  same  fatal  lines— Tlql 
were  few  and  short.  I 

''  I  pray  to  God,"  said  the  beloved  writer^  <<to  strengtbal 
my  resolution,  and  heal  my  wounded  spirit.  I  tmstyoil 
have  allowed  my  poor  Fanny  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  led  I 
cause  of  my  abrupt  departure.  Teach  her,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
to  hate  mc,  if  possible.  Let  her  never  know  the  force  aid  I 
intensity  of  my  affection  for  her:  that  Heaven  may  bks| 
and  preserve  her,  through  a  long  and  happy  life,  is  dJ 
prayer  night  and  day.  He,  who  is  destined  to  possess  lier, 
must  be  blind  to  every  earthly  attraction,  every  exalted 
quality,  if  he  appreciate  not  her  virtues  and  her  merits. 
She  will  not,  I  think  and  trust,  inquire  about  me.  I  hare 
doubtlessly  offended  her  by  my  sudden  departure ;  indeed, 
as  I  told  you,  I  could  not  endure  a  separation— >it  was 
better  it  should  happen  as  it  did.'' 

This  fatal  disclosure  of  Welsted's  real  feelings,  the  un- 
disguised declaration  of  his  unmixed  devotion,  inflicted,  if 
possible,  a  deeper  wound  than  any  she  had  yet  received ; 
she  sat  transfixed,  cold,  and  almost  lifeless,  when,  for  the 
last  time,  she  had  devoured  the  welcome  wounding  letter 
with  her  eyes ;  to  find  herself  adored  by  him  she  dearly 
loved — on  the  eve  of  eternal  separation  from  him — ana, 
worse !  involved  in  a  new  engagement  too  deeply  to  recede! 
What  a  situation  for  a  young  creature,  full  of  feeling, 
of  tenderness  and  affection ;  without  a  friend  or  rela- 
tion to  whom  she  could  confide  her  sorrows,  or  from  whom 
she  could  seek  advice.  Had  she  at  this  moment  known 
that  her  father's  hopes  of  relief  from  pecuniary  difficulty 
would  not  be  realizied  b^  th&  diQ,^C^iI  «aicrifice  she  was 
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^aibout  to  make,  I  sincerely  belieYe  she  would  have  decided 
j^at  once,  and  at  all  hazards,  to  declare  her  dread  of,  and 
^arreraion  from,  the  marriage  with  Sir  Frederick,  and  have 
ttirown  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  her  parents,  arid  the  ge- 
.aoerosity  of  her  intended  husband ;  but  that  fact,  as  I  have 
^jiist  said,  Rodney  had  assiduously  concealed  from  hei, 
J  ^iFell  aware  that  i^  would  make  it  a  ptea  for  discarding 
J  the  General ;  a  measure  which  Rodney,  who  thought  the 
connexion  overwhelmingly  and  awfully  magnificent,  could 
.  l>y  no  means,  and  under  no  circumstances,  now  endure ; 
and  thus,  at  the  tinselled  shrine  of  tranity,  did  he  persist 
in  ofiering  the  sacrifice  which  filial  affection  had  laudably 
resolved  to  make  for  the  nobler  purpose  of  relievuig  a  pa- 
rent's necessities* 

Fanny  considered  and  reconsidered  her  future  con- 
duct, and  decided,  perhaps  unwisely,  yet  naturally,  that 
she  would  avail  herself  of  her  knowledge  of  Welsted's 
residence  in  London,  to  address  a  few  words  to  him  of  a 
nature  which  might  at  once  assure  him  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  disinterested  devotion  he  had  manifested  for  her 
welfare,  and  of  her  unshaken  resolution  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagement she  had  altered  into,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  might  convince  him  of  her  continued  regard.  A 
theme  like  this  in  the  hands  of  a  girl  who  fondly  loved, 
was  difficult  perhaps  to  manage;  and  since  she  realized 
her  intention  of  addressing  him,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  give  her  letter  as  she  wrote  it. 

''  That  you  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  this  from  me^ 
I  can  easily  imagine ;  and  if  I  knew  or  esteemed  you  less 
than  I  do,  I  should  begin  by  excusing  myself  for  doing 
that  which,  with  ungenerous  mindsy  would  most  probably 
expose  me  to  censure. 

"  I  write  to  you,  Francis,  as  from  the  grave ;  for  we 
are  parted,  so  far  as  regards  this  world,  as  decidedly  and 
definitively  as  if  I  were  in  my  coffin.  I  have  obeyed  your 
counsel,  I  hare  fulfilled  my  father's  commands,  I  have 
accepted  the  proposal  to  which  you  alluded ;  and  I  should 
have  gone  to  the  altar  more  undisturbed,  perhaps,  had 
not  circumstances,  to  which  it  is  needless  to  iecuT>  i^ut 

2g^ 
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me  accidentally  in  possession  of  your  real   fee 
wards  me. 

'*  To  have  deserved  your  afTection  is  my  greate 
and  I  thank  God  that  I  possess  it ;  and  since  d 
feel  for  you  is  unalloyed  by  one  single  intereste 
deration,  and  as  I  find  myself  comparatively  happ^ 
have  known  that  it  is  requited^  I  cannot  but  believe  t 
will  more  contentedly  resign  yourself  to  the  eternal  i 
tion  which  must  necessarily  result  from  my  comple 
the  engagement  which  you  advised,  and  which  /  be 
to  be  merely  an  act  of  filial  duty  on  my  part,  afte 
declaration  of  my  sentiments. 

"  I  have  told  you,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  t 
could  have  been  happiest  of  the  happy,  had  it  beei 
creed  that  we  should  share  a  cottage,  and   the  lin 
comforts  of  humble  life  together ;  I  still  feel  that  I  s^ 
wisely,  as  well  as  candidly  when  I  said  so  ; — but  thi 
past,  and  I  have  followed  the  example  which  you  so 
nerously  set. 

''  That  you  should  imagine  it  necessary  to  make  . 
forget  or  hate  you,  in  order  to  induce  my  compliance  w 
the  commands  of  a  parent,  under  such  circumstances,  si 
prises  me.  I  can  never  forget  you ;  I  never  wish  to  foq 
you ;  nearest  and  dearest  in  my  heart  of  hearts  will 
cherish  the  recollection  of  you,  and  of  those  past  scei 
of  happiness  in  which  our  early  lives  were  spent ;  bu 
hope  and  trust,  nevertheless,  that  I  shall  fulfil  my  dutj 
the  state  of  life  into  which  I  am  about  voluntarily  to  ent 
I  shall  do  my  future  husband  no  more  injustice  in  boa 
ing  up  the  recollection  of  Welsted,  tlian  in  treasuring  I 
hallowed  remembrance  of  my  beloved  brother. 

*'  Believe  me,  dear  Francis,  it  is  more  essential  to  yc 
future  comfort  to  forget  me,  than  to  my  future  respec 
bility  to  forget  you.  The  die  is  cast,  as  far  as  I  am  cc 
cerned ;  and  at  the  altar  I  put  off  all  thoughts  of  work 
love,  except  that  of  love  for  my  husband.  It  will  be  t 
study  of  my  life  to  make  his  happiness ;  and  if  it  pies 
God  I  should  be  successful^  I  sk'ail  he.  txul^  ^;rajteful :  h 
the  love  1  beai  lo\q^.i^^  "you  \^  \Mi«a.t^Os\'^,«oA.\MQiL^^ 
tvorld  ;  and  N?\ia\.^\et  m\^\i\. Vw«^\>«wi  >^ife  ^sa^seix  ^ 
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apprehended  from  the  encouragement  of  such  a  feel- 
while  we  were  in  the  habit  of  constant  association, 
^B  can  be  neither  sin  nor  peril  in  nurturing  that  afFec- 
"^•^"•^,  which  it  is  my  pride,  even  at  the  moment  of  making 
sacrifice,  to  own  I  feel  for  you.     But  with  you  it  is 
different :  you  are  unmarried,  and  free  to  choose  a 
'Yuan  who  shall  form  your  happiness ;  the  sacrifice  you 
made  is  but  negative ;  you  have  yet  before  you  the 
^  j.-^e  world  whence  to  select  a  partner  such  as  you  de- 
r^  ^J'^*^© ; — let  me  implore  you,  then,  marry.      A  wife,  as 
^*Very  hour  proves,  gives  comfort  and  respectability ;  her 
^^^6nder  influence  guides,  while  it  seems  to  yield ;  her  pre- 
^^^nce  cheers  the  hours  of  sorrow,  and  gives  new  bright- 
^^^^ess  to  the  day  of  joy.    Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  shared 
^^  j^tir  fate,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  should  have  asked  no 
x^^bre :  but  next  to  that,  is  my  hope  for  your  happiness 
^^^thout  me;   to  ensure  which,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
'  ^%hould  banish  every  thought  of  me,  except  as  a  sister. 
,  ^  have  taught  my  heart  to  lie  still  when  your  name  is  men- 
^■i  tioned  ;  I  have  instructed  myself  to  speak  of  you  to  my 
'•^  mother  without  trembling  or  blushing ;  I  have  subdued 
^   the  strongest  feelings  of  my  nature ;  I  have  changed  the 
^'    character  of  my  affection,  because  it  was  my  DUTi'  to  do 
' «    80 : — ^if  you  will  condescend  to  take  a  lesson  from  a  poor 
«     T^eak  girl,  follow  my  example,  Francis. 
•  *     '     **  Let  me  entreat  you,  take  no  notice  of  this:  do  not 
^     attempt  to  answer  it ;  never  allude  to  it  in  any  correspon- 
9     dence  or  conversation  with  my  father.     I  feel  at  this  mo* 
N      ment  so  terrified,  lest  it  should  be  known  that  I  have 
$      written  to  you,  that  I  apprehend  even  this  last  adieu  is 
improper : — yet  surely  it  cannot  be  so !  the  Power  that 
I      knows  my  heart,  and  sees  my  thoughts,  will  acquit  me  of 
I       any  thing  but  a  desire  to  say  farewell  to  the  companion  of 
my  youth,  the  playmate  of  my  childhood,  and  [to  assure 
him,  that  till  the  hour  of  my  deaths  I  shall  continue  to  love 
and  esteem  him  as  a  brother. 

"  Adieu,  then,  dear  Francis! — ^the  chances  are  greatly 
against  our  ever  meeting  again:  we  a)MlW  \i^  \i\iX.^^^^ 
time  In  London,  previous  to  sailing;  ^xi^  there \n^^>^^ 


"«  "•«'•  to  nieoi  .  *  "^  >>  PRi  vcipi J 

.}..'.^''  ^""'e  tear,  i...,  ..  ..  ' 


for  p"""  "on  should  rl;i     .  ?  "»reneJl  to  i    T''  ^^d  ' 


*«,  and  ;?t    ^'^critic,      ?"«^  and  thp  ^^y  had  bon 
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^  Jlage ;  the  lovely  bride  decked  out,  like  a  sacrifice  for 

:=^  ^e  altar — the  smiling  parents,  and  the  gallant  bridegroom^ 

any  thing  but  agreeable ;  and  again  for  a  moment 

^a  repented  that  he  had  abandoned  his  intention  of  snatch- 

his  Fanny  from  her  lover's  arms.     But  again  recurring^ 

:;.^^  what  he  felt  he  owed  her  father,  he  again  soothed  and 

atisfied  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had^  above  all 

bingS,  DONE  HIS  DUTY. 

■^.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  anticipations  of  Francis, 
_:::^  to  the  gaieties  of  the  village  upon  the  important  occa- 
sion, they  were  greatly  exceeded  by  the  reality.     Embar* 
•  JVassed,  and  almost  distressed,  as  Rodney  in  truth  was,  the 
.  ;^ijCcession  of  some  ready  money  received  from  the  parents 
■j^  ^f  the  children,  who  had  been  untimely  returned  upoa 
s^  "their  hands,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  paid  their  bills, 
5   and  removed  the  pupils ;  was  hailed  with  mfinite  delight 
by  the  poetical  schoolmaster;    and,  taking  advantage  of 
y    the  trifling  influx  of  cash,  he  resolved  to  make  the  nuptial 
.    celebration  as  gay  as  he  could.     All  the  respectable  per- 
.    sons  in  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  to  the  defeHner  A 
lafourchettey  and  the  night  of  Thursday,  which  preceded 
the  important  day,  was  nearly  consumed  in  decorating  the 
different  apartments  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  com* 
pany.     An  artist  of  eminence  from  London  directed  the 
exertions  of  the  rural  labourers ;  fruits  from  Lord  Spring- 
field's grapery  and  pinery  arrived  to  grace  the  board,  and 
while  these  proceedings  were  had  in  regard  to  the  higher 
order  of  guests,  equal  attention  was  paid  to  the  preparation 
of  more  substantial  comforts  for  the  lower  classes  of  his 
neighbours  ;  in  short,  elated  by  the  splendour  of  the  con-* 
nexion  with  Sir  Frederick,  in  raptures  at  the  accession  of 
honours  to  his  family,  and  of  title  to  his  daughter,  the 
poor  "single-minded'*    Rodney  struggled  with   all   his 
might  to  produce  a  Jtte,  which,  while  it  astonished  the  nari> 
tives,  should  satisfy  his  magpuficent  son-in-law  that  he  had 
a  taste,  and  that,  when  left  to  himself,  he  could,  to  use  a 
colloquial  phrase,  "  do  the  thing  in  proper  form." 

At  length  the  auspicious  mottivtv^  ^wwxksA.,  ^>sAc  *^Qfc> 
church-bells  rang  a  merry  peal ;  buV  tVve^^  ^^y&^N«wisfc^ 
and  strong  gusts  of  wind,  accoiwpaa\\ed\>^  ^^^\:vtt%^^^^ 
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of  rain,  unseasonable  at  tbe  time  of  year,  threw 
over  the  gaieties  which  liad  been  so  assiduously  pi 
the  garlands  with  which  the  village  girls  had  decor, 
church  porch,  were  thrice  blown  away,  and  the  tei 
treillage  with  which  the  London  artist  had  tau^ 
rural  Ia1x)urer8  to  cover  the  walk  leadincr  from  Ri 
house  to  the  church -door  (the  favourite  walk  of . 
and  of  Francis),  was  swept  from  its  foundation  I 
unusual  tempestuousncss  of  the  weather. 

The  pert  and  smirking  Miss  Amelrosa  £webright(v 
brother's  name  1  have  before  mentioned)  was  appa> 
bridemaid  to  poor  Fanny :  a  proof,  if  any  were  waL 
after  what  I  have  alreadv  said,  of  the  scantiness  of 
female  acquaintance;    and  the  boisterous  mirth  of 
under-bred  village  belle  was  heard  resounding  in  theh 
and  on  the  staircase  of  the  academy  early  in  the  momi 
of  the  bridal  day. 

Sir  Frederick  was  on  the  ground  betimes,  dressed,  totl 
amazement  of  the  rural  spectators,  in  full  uniform,  anddi 
corated  with  all  his  various  orders,  clasps,  and  crossei 
The  family  of  Willows  were  in  attendance;  and  Mn 
Rodney  herself,  after  having  bustled  through  every  rooa 
in  the  house,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  preparatiooi 
appeared  with  her  lovely  daughter  leaning  on  her  arm,  t 
the  head  of  the  staircase.  Miss  Ewebright  followed;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  company  was  joined  by  Mi 
Rodney  and  his  future  son-in-law. 

Lord  and  Lady  Springfield,  and  several  other  speciall 
favoured  persons,  were  already  in  the  library ;  and  at 
few  minutes  before  ten  the  party  proceeded,  led  by  th 
Rector,  towards  the  church. 

As  Fanny  passed  along  the  well-known  walk,  he 
thoughts  strayed  sadly  from  the  object  of  the  day ;  an* 
when  she  entered  the  porch,  she  looked  around  wistfully 
and  almost  wildly,  and  with  a  hope,  I  fear,  that  she  migii 
yet  be  spared,  and  that  her  Francis,  even  now,  woul< 
escue  her  from  her  impending  fate.     Certain  it  is,  the 

doped  in  ttaveWiiie-eXotiV*,  n5Vvo,  ^ViSwi^^  ^  v^  ^>ii^» 
enVseemed  to  xe^^i^  X^^^  ^xoc«««i^  H,v>k.  ^^  vc.v« 
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m^^  who  were  evidently  quickening  their  step  towards  the 
;^^liurch,  as  the  gay  cortege  entered  it. 
j^^    The  betrothed  lovers  reached  the  altar; — a  pause  en- 
,  j^med  vhile  Mr.  Willows  was  assuming  the  proper  vest- 
-   flticnts  for  the  ceremony ; — Fanny  trembled,  and  as  the 
^Jlwridegroom  took  her  hand,  he  felt  it  icy  cold  : — his  eye 
met  hers ; — it  seemed  to  flash  fire ; — something  apparency 
d  irritated  him — what,  she  knew  not ;  she  leaned  on  her 
fair  friend,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.     Again 
.^^Bhe  cast  a  longing  look  behind,  still  hoping  something 
^" '  might  occur.     She  saw  the  strangers  enter  the  church  ;— 
^  they  passed  into  the  side  aisle,  and  approached  the  altar. 
^  The  service  began ; — Rodney  was  visibly  agitated,  and 
r  Mrs.  Rodney  was  assiduously  engaged  in  arranging  the 
'^.   folds  of  Fanny's  dress,  so  that  they  might  fall  gracefully  as 
".    she  knelt ; — the  storm  without,  seemed  to  rage  with  new 
violence,  and  hail  pattered  against  the  windows,  and  thun- 
der rolled  in  the  air.    The  Rector  proceeded,  nevertheless, 
-with    the  .  ceremony ; — the    moment    approached ; — the 
question,  the  deciding  question,  was  put,  the  affirmative 
answer  given,  and  Fanny  felt  the  mystic  symbol  press  her 
linger.     More  she  knew  not:  she  had  fainted,  and  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  remaining  forms  with  which  the 
service  concluded. 

Sir  Frederick's  temper,  already  inflamed  by  some  un- 
known cause,  threatened  a  dreadful  irruption ;  and  when 
Lady  Brashleigh  awoke  from  her  trance  in  the  library  at 
her  father's  house,  neither  his  words  nor  conduct  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  gentlest  feelings,  or  the  most  tender  solicitude. 
Indeed,  to  say  truth,  the  day  at  this  period  did  not  seem 
likely  to  pass  off  with  eclat.  The  General  retired,  and 
changed  his  dress ;  so  did  the  bride :  and  when  Fanny 
was  alone  with  her  temporary  friend  Miss  Ewebright,  the 
first  question  she  asked  was,  whether  she  had  seen  the 
strangers,  who  were  present  during  the  ceremony  ? 

'^  I  saw  them,"  said  Miss  Ewebright ;  '<  and  I  cannot 
think  what  they  did  there." 

Fanny  paused ; — in  her  own  mmd  «Jafe  ^«aR.\sAL>Jca^.  <5K!fc 

of  them  was  Wie]sted,and  the  ot\leTLftI^^«^^^^"»2^^  "^"^ 

Jt  mattered  not  now ;  nor  could  it  \iwe  \ifc«^>  ^^^  ^x^jsc^ 
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Francis  would  not  tamely  stand  by,  and  sniTer  t 
xnony  to  be  performed,  which  was  to  deprive  hn 
beloved  for  ever;  and  which,  now  that  it  acta 
concluded,  she  was  still  more  than  convinced,  had« 
her  wretchedness  eternally. 

This  little  incident  shows  how  apt  those  who  are  i 
culty,  danger,  or  distress,  are  to  connect  with  then 
and  their  views  and  desires,  the  commonest  circumsl 
of  e^-ery-day  life.     The  truth  is,  that  the  persons  wh 
tered  the  church,  and  witnessed  the  ceremony,  were 
passengers  by  one  of  the  stage-coaches,  which,  to  um 
technical  expression  of  the  public  papers,  **  breakfasta 
the  village,"  and  who,  attracted  by  the  interesting  non 
of  a  country  wedding,  devoted  the  few  minutes  they  had 
spare,  from  the  hasty  reflection,  to  an  attendance  upon! 
bridal  pageant. 

But  whatever  nervousness  or  anxiety  Fanny  might  bti 
felt  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  she  was  now  plsGCJi 
they  did  not  exceed,  in  poignancy  or  effect,  the  continnei 
trepidation  and  alarm  in  which  her  father  existed  daiiag 
the  stay  of  his  illustrious  son-in-law  beneath  his  roof.    Hi 
was  from  morning  till  night  of  each  day  in  a  state  of  breath* 
less  expectation,  that  his  better  half  would  (as  she  actaallf 
had  once  or  twice  been  on  the  point  of  doing*)  favour  ha 
Excellency  with  an  elaborate  detail  of  the  departuze  d 
Welsted,  just  previously  to  his  Excellency's  arrival,  and 
illustrate  the  narrative  with  her  own  considerations  of  hii 
conduct,  and  her  individual  surmises  as  to  the  real  cause  oi 
his  sudden  departure. 

Had  Mrs.  Rodney  been  entirely  trusted,  the  probabili- 
ties are,  that  Fanny  never  would  have  been,  as  we  find  ha 
at  the  present  moment,  the  wife  of  his  Excellency.     How- 
ever, by  dint  of  continual  interruptions,  rapid  changes  d 
^nversation,  sudden  introductions  of  new  subjects,  and 
onstantly  remaining  in  her  presence,  the  anxious  parent 
icceeded  in  keeping  down  any  discussion  of  the  subject, 
lus  the  thoughts  of  his  Excellency  (who  was  in  his  na* 
re  both  jealous  and  suspicious)  were  never  directed  to- 
rds  the  young  absentee,  nor  drawn  by  circumstaocai 
>  the  right  channel ;  else  certainly  the  combinatioii  ol 
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^it  many  confinnatory  trifles,  to  which  Sbakspeare  so  well 
^:agG6irs9  might  have  led  him  to  some  disagreeable  conclii'* 
^:dti ;  as  it  was,  he  knew  nothing  of  Welsted ;  did  not 
recollect  his  person,  and  when  his  grandson  spoke  cf 
im  and  his  removal,  he  listened  as  he  woald  to  the  his« 
'  giry  of  the  dismissal  of  a  footman  or  groom,  or  any  other 
Indifferent  topic,  reserving  the  energies  of  his  mind  for  the 
r^^reater  objects  of  his  life,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
preliminary  to  his  assuming  the  important  comjoaand  of  Old 
;;,ri^oman's  Island. 

^  On  the  bridal  morning,  however,  the  secret  so  long,  and 
^arefully  kept,  had  nearly  been  divulged.  In  the  midst 
^of  some  discussion  in  the  drawing-room,  while  Fanny  was 
^changing  her  dress  above  stairs,  a  reference  wsis  unfortu^* 
g.  nately  made  by  Rodney  himself  to  the  portrait  of  hii 
daughter,  which  heretofore  had  graced  that  apartment, 
,  when  search  being  made  for  the  likeness,  it  was  not  to  be 
found. 

"  rd  lay  my  life,  Francis  has  got  it,"  said  Mrs.  Rodney. 

The  General,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  attend  to 

this  suggestion.     A  fiery  look  from  Rodney  nearly  annu 

hilated  his  wife,  who  saw  an  order  for  immediate  silence 

conveyed  in  the  angry  glance. 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  **  {(Frances  have  borrowed 
it,  we  must  send  and  beg  her  to  return  it." 

Mrs.  Rodney  was  about  to  explain,  that  it  was  Wei* 
8ted  she  meant,  who  had  carried  off  the  likeness,  whes 
having  in  this  ingenious  manner  averted  the  coming  eyil, 
by  availing  himself  of  the  similar  sound  of  the  male  and 
female  names  of  Frances  and  Francis,  the  agitated  father 
familiarly  taking  his  great  son-in-law  by  the  arm,  led  hint 
to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  requested  that  whenever 
the  ngnal  for  attack  should  be  given,  he  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  lead  the  Countess  of  Springfield  to  the 
breakfast-table. 

At  length  the  lovely  bride,  reattired  in  a  simple  morn- 
ing dress,  made  her  appearance  amongst  the  guests,  and, 
lifted  up  by  the  animation  which  the  novelty  of  her  sitn^ 
ation  produoed,  her  countenance  looking  winningly  beaa* 
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tiful,  ber  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  cheek  was  floihed;  m  tb 
not  worse  evidence  does  the  sdow  which  ahroiidstheiM  ui 
cano  give  of  the  eternal  fire  which  rages  withiiL  n  la 
look  wandered  over  the  visiters,  and  all  the  prepsntial  e« 
made  for  their  entertainment,  but  it  rested  only  (»  olMdft  te 
identified  in  her  mind  with  Welsted  ;  and  when  Ul  d< 
Springfield  gracefully  advanced  to  lead  her  tothefaal  n 
quet,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  took  her  luuid,M  si 
cause  she  remembered  at  the  moment,  how  kindly  be Ul  f^ 
spoken  of  poor  Francis  in  former  days.  What  a  tmi\  tl 
feeling,  what  a  temper  of  mind  for  the  bride  of  his  Eml'l  b 
lency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh !  I 

Assembled  at  the  lengthened  tables,  the  joyous  pst;  I 
performed  their  most  skilful  mancsuvres  upon  thePoi'l 
gueux  pies  and  Italian  salads,  the  white  soups,  andvaMl 
entries  which  systematically  succeeded  each  other,  undet  I 
the  inspection  of  the  London  artists ;  and  nothing  in  tin  I 
world  could  go  off  so  well — the  bells  rang  mernly,  tk  I 
band  stationed  in  the  boys'  eating-hall  played  appropriate  1 
airs,  and  the  festivity  was  continued   till   nearly  foir  I 
o'clock,  when  preparations  were  made  for  dancing  by  the  I 
younger   branches,  and  the  happy  couple   quitted  tbe  I 
crowded  assembly  amidst  the  cheerings  and  congpratnls- 1 
tions  of  the  elated  guests ;  for  of  the  innumerable  ladiei  I 
then  present,  those  to  whom  the  sparkling  champagne,  1 
which  deluged  the  board,  was  a  novelty,  formed  a  laige  | 
majority;  and  they,  led  on  by  the  agr^aable  curiosity  of 
tasting  several  glasses  of  the  fascinating  beverage,  became 
more  than  ordinarily  lively ;  while  the  females  of  Uke  lower 
classes,  who,  with  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sweet- 
hearts,  were  feasted  below  stairs,  made  similar  attacks 
upon  unlimited  issues  of  milk-punch,  of  which  they  drank 
at  discretion;    contenting  themselves   somewhat  indis- 
creetly, with  the  assurance  that  nothing  professing  to  be 
made  of  milk  could  be  very  strong. 

Thus  the  joyousness  and  hilarity  were  universal,  and 
the  only  heart  not  gladdened  by  the  surrounding  gaiety 
was  hers,  for  whoafc  «a.Ve  xJci^  ^^v^  ^"^^  «iLs»5C«i.  When 
the  carriage  drew  w^  xo  \>a^  ^qo\,  ^^•wAcA  \»ix%x^>BSH^ 
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sorrow  of  the  bride,  which  the  General  suffered  to  flow, 
jnnoticed  by  any  harsh  remark,  feeling  that  it  was  natu- 
al  for  a  girl  parting  for  the  first  time  with  her  parents, 
]^ea  for  a  happier  life,  to  mourn  the  separation ;  but  his 
ittnper  did  show  itself  a  little  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
K^itclared  the  impossibility  of  Miss  Ewebright's  accompa- 
iyijing  them.  Fanny  ceded  the  point  with  the  best  pos- 
iwle  grace,  for  Miss  Ewebright  was  neither  friend  nor 
.▼ourite  of  hers :  but  Miss  Ewebright  herself  received 
intelligence  very  differently ;  she  had  imagined  that 
~jher  official  station  necessarily  entailed  upon  her  the  plea- 
sure of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  with  her  principalj 
i^afld  had  actually  prepared  every  part  of  her  travelling 
r  ^.apparatus,  in  order  that  she  might  fulfil  the  duties  of  her 
appointment.  It  was  therefore  to  gratify  her  feelings,  and 
not  her  own,  that  Fanny  ventured  to  suggest  that  she 
should  accompany  them  to  London;  it  was  the  first 
favour  she  had  asked  of  her  husband — it  was,  indeed,  the 
£K  fii'st  evidence  she  had  given  of  any  thing  like  an  interest  in 
^  passing  events,  and  she  pressed  her  point  somewhat  ear- 
i;-  nestly.  His  Excellency  argued  against  it,  determined, 
^  from  the  first,  not  to  present  the  gawky  hoyden  to  his 
^  London  connexions  as  the  chosen  friend  of  his  new  wife. 
^.  Her  demerits  were  not  so  glaring  to  poor  Lady  Brashleigh, 
n  who,  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  endured  her  little 
^  gaucheriea  with  patience  and  complacency ;  but  different, 
g  indeed  were  her  feelings  towards  her  new-married  husband, 
p  when  after  listening  to  a  really  winning  and  artless  solid- 
I  tation  in  behalf  of  her  anxious  friend,  his  Excellency  was 
I  pleased  to  declare,  with  an  oath  of  the  coarsest  nature, 
,  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  consigned  to  eternal 
perdition,  rather  than  permit  the  vulgar  creature  to  be  of 
their  party. 

An  oath,  new  to  the  ears  of  poor  Fanny  under  her  pater- 
nal roof,  where  decent  manners,  and  the  necessity  of  good 
example,  utterly  banished  the  odious  habit  of  swearing ; 
abstractedly,  and  in  itself,  terrified  her;  but  when  she 
recollected  that  it  came  from  the\ip&o^V\m,^\^^^^'«^ 
she  was  destined  to  pass  the  rest  ot  VietYvl^^ — ^^•^X.S^.^'^ 
uttered  to  strengthen  a  denial  of  tii^  ^ts\.  ^xA  aviVj  ^sc^w 


io\ 
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ghc  had  ever  asked  of  him,  and  that  it  ms  delrrstd' 
an  expression  of  cuuntenance  perfectly  ioCaniutl 
thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  the   mild  tenderHtiv  , 

affcrtioiiate  gentleness  of  her  beloved  Wehted ;  ^4      ' 
wu  in  a  moment  filled  with  anticipations  of  the  w  """' 

rid  nature,  and  she  saw  nothing  before  her  hot 
and  misery :  of  c Diirsc  she  proceeded  to  acqnaint 
Ewebrifrht  with  Sir  FrcdcricL'i  determination;  bn 
was  cveti  then  too  much  alive  to  her  duty,  to  beta;* 
needless  violence  of  her  husband,  or  the  manner  ip  ~^ 
he  had  fulminntetl  his  pleasure,  or  rather  bis  di 
npon  the  impurtant   subject,   to    her    teibpoiary  "— _ 
Her    bridemaid    riveted    an  inquisitive    look    upon  4    yl 
pale  countenance;  she  saw  her  eyes  damp,  and  bffl|    '° 
quivering ;  and  declared  in  a  tone  of  decision  etHV 
Btroa^,    and    in  Ian;];u3^  nearly  as  elegant  as  tUi 
Sir   Frederick's,  that  he  was  a  "  horrid  old  monstf 
hoping  to  receive  from  the  said  horrid  old  monaler's  bfi] 
■omelhing  like  encouragement,  in  the  censure   she 
pleased  to   bestow  upon  him;    but  no — Fanny  nw 
replied,  that  much  as  she  lamented  the  diaappoinUnei 
of  her  friend,  she  of  course  was  bound  to  obey  her'^ 
band. 

"  Obey!"  said  Miss  Ewebright.  "  Oh!  Fanny,  Fanijl 
why  didn't  you  run  away  with  Welsted  ?     If  I  had  ksoml 

you  intimately  ; — if  / " 

"  Stay,"  said  Lady  Brashleigh.  "  Foi^ive  me  if  1 » 
treat  you  not  lo  utter  another  word  upon  past  occurreiKe>< 
I  tremble  to  think  how  I  must  have  subjected  myself  to 
observa^on,  since  even  my  ordinary  acquaintance  seem  U 
have  made  it  a  business  to  examine  and  comment  npi» 
my  conduct.  1  am  grieved  to  the  heart,  that  you  shoiilil 
have  been  provoked  to  say  what  you  have  just  said;  it 
conveys  unintentionally  the  bitterest  reproach  to  me,  and 
1  leave  my  home,  the  most  tmhappy  of  human  being), 
conscious  how  frivolous  and  unworthy  my  behaviour  mait 
appear.  Oh!  if  you  knew  my  heart,"  continued  Lady 
Brashleigh;  "  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  acquit  me  of 
folly  or  inconsistency : — it  is  now  decided,  and  the  line  is 
fbr  ever  drawn.    I  k<ao'H  m^  d'Wk^ ,  and  •^aiiasA  as  my  beat 
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q  Wit  this  moment,  I  will  perform  it  panctoally^  faithfully^ 
^&d  honourably.*' 

^  J  **  Lady  Brashleigh,  Ma'am,  where,  in  the  name  of  won* 
^gptf  have  you  got  to  V*  exclaimed  the  General,  in  a  load 
.  ,:>ice,  from  the  hall  below. 

^y  "  My  husband  calls,"  said  poor  Fanny  tremblingly,  her 
"  eautiful  eyes  overflowing  with  tears. 
'  **  Lady  Brashleigh,  Ma'am  I  say  I — ^where  the  devil  is 
Zjhe?"  again  resounded  in  the  same  tone.  Luckily  his 
lEtxcellency  did  not  enter  the  apartment,  or  perhaps  there 
>  ironld  have  been  a  Mcene :  he  proceeded  towards  the 
^ifarary,  whither  Fanny,  having  kissed  her  fair  friend,  dried 
^iier  own  tears,  and  in  some  degree  composed  her  feelings, 
^followed  him.  He  stood  talking  with  her  father,  evi- 
dently out  of  humour,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he  re- 
^(proached  her  with  her  childish  delay,  and  unnecessary  tar- 
J  oiness. 

"      "  Come,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  if  you  are 

'o^ady  I  am ;  the  horses  have  been  waiting  these  two  hours, 

.mnd  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  my  existence, — without  it, 

:a  soldier  would  be  ruined :  and  so,  good  b'ye,  Doctor-^" 

.goodb'ye,  Mrs.  Rodney!" 

"  Good  b'ye.  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  old  lady ;  "  take 
care  of  her,  Sir  Frederick ;  she's  a  good  girl,  and  only 
wants  kind  treatment  to  be  every  thing  you  wish — I'm  sure 
I  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  make  either  of  you  uncom- 
fortable. To  be  sure,  the  voyage  is  dangerous  and  long, 
and  the  climate  you  are  going  to,  is  very  bad ;  and,  you 
know,  she  is  rather  delicate,  and  you,  you  see.  Sir  Frede- 
rick, are  no  chicken ;  and,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  never  set 
eyes  on  either  of  you  again,  but——*" 

"  I  dare  say  very  differently.  Ma'am,"  said  Sir  Frede- 
rick, who  was  anxious  to  shorten  the  equivocal  benedic- 
tion of  the  matron. 

'^  I  augur  much  brighter  things !"  exclaimed  Rodney ; 
''  the  bright  beam  of  hope,  beautiful  in  its  radiance,  and 
ever  springing  in  the  ardent  imagination  — " 

** Have  you  got  your  cloak.   Ma'am,"  said  the 

General  to  his  bride,  turning  away  from  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  just  pitched  his  voice  to  th^  \xu<^  Y^^^'^^^^^^'^^^ 
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and  was  evidently  about  to  commence  a  lectnre  npnl 
pleasures  of  anticipation,  which ,  as  the  subject  hai  ili 
been  worked  threadbare,  by  all  sorts  of  writers  in  all 
and  as  all  to  be  said  upon  it  is  contained  in  the  seven' 
of  the  pithy  proverb,  which  tells  that  *'  While 
life  there  is  hope,*'  His  Excellently  iiad  not  the 
curiosity  to  hear. 

This  was  the  first  moment  since  the  connexion  bail 
en  train,  at  which  poor  Rodney  felt  the  full  foitti 
Fanny's  griefs,  or  the  weight  of  his  obligations  to  her. 
be  married  to  a  man  who  had  no  taste  for  poetical  imig0;| 
who  was  not  alive  to  the  attractive  beauties  of  figuzeflll 
allegory,  was  indeed  a  misery  which  he  had  never  betel 
anticipated  for  his  daughter;    for  while   he  was  onlyi 
suitor,  His  Excellency  had  listened  patiently  to  thein»| 
merablc  platitudes  of  his  worthy  host,  heard  him  landi 
the  skies  the  ''  virid  intellect  and  refreshing  newneM**! 
half  the  blockheads  in  the  county,  given  the  mostcticM 
attention  to  his  trite  and  everlasting  descriptions  of  lb 
"rising  sun  gliding  the  horizon,"  or  ''the  setting  si 
couching  his  radiance  in  the  briny  deep,"  or  '*  the  bic 
waves  lashing  with  their  foam,  the  adamantine  rock  ;**  oii 
the  '^  still  lake  reflecting  Heaven's €rmament in  allits^' 
rious  splendour,  while  the  refulgent  moon  throws  her  silvoj  I 
beams  on  the  far-spreading  landscape,  and  the  curlins' 
smoke,  rising  as  it  were,  pyramidally,  marks  the  lowly  col, 
beneath  whose   humble  thatch   industry  and    happines 
dwell  peacefully  and  joyously  together,"  until  the  poet 
raved  of  his  taste,  feeling,  and  judgment ;   indeed  Rod- 
ney's respect  for  listeners  was  as  great  as  that  which  is  felt 
by  the  herd  of  diners-out^  the  only  difference  between 
whom,  and  the  hireling  mountebanks  of  the  common  play- 
houses, is,  that  the  well-dressed  witling  of  the  drawing 
room  wears  not  the  merry-andrew's  jacket  of  the  theatre,  I 
and  is  paid  for  his  pleasantry  in  vol  au  vents y/ricamdeanxt 
Silleri  and  Lafitte,  instead  of  receiving  the    wages  of 
tumbling,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Rodney,  although  only  a  provincial  performer,  and»  from 
the  absence  of  dinner-giving  neighbours,  constrained  at  all 
times  to  be  an  amatj^xxi  \  ^^i&  xw^n^x  «q  ha^\^Y  as  when  he 
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„  ..ould  obtain  silence,  and  hear  himself  lecture.    This  partly 

"^ose  from  conceit,  and  a  desire  for  dictation,  and  partly 

-^m  habit : — ^to  keep  his  school-room  silent  was  the  great 

.object  of  his  life,  and  so  accustomed  was  he  of  course  to  be 

'Attended  to,  and  <'  heard  out,"  that  the  abrupt  left- wheel 

.^f  Sir  Frederick  upon  the  present  occasion,  absolutely 

'astonished  him ;  he  stood  with  his  brows  elevated,  and  his 

^yes  widely  opened,  as  if  in  amazement  lost,  and  had  ac« 

^.tually  proceeded  through  six  words  of  a  beautiful  simile 

""between  a  travelling  carriage  and  the  trident  of  Neptune, 

^before  he  fully  felt  and  perfectly  understood  the  extent  of 

This  son-in-law's  rudeness. 

~  Thus  it  is,  that  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  amour  proprey 
^  cuts  more  deeply  and  keenly  than  graver  assaults  upon 
'  more  important  points ;  thus  it  is,  that  a  personal  reflec* 
.  tion  or  an  injury  done  to  a  man's  vanity,  is  felt  more  se- 
riously than  an  attack  upon  his  character  or  morality. 
Rodney  of  course  saw  the  disparity  between  his  daughter's 
age  and  that  of  Sir  Frederick ;  he  had  witnessed  occasional 
indications  of  ill- temper  on  his  part ;  he  was  aware  of  the 
devoted  attachment  of  his  child  to  Welsted  ;  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  own  want  of  caution  in  having  suffered  their 
connexion  to  exist  and  continue  so  long ;  he  was  aware  of 
the  inj  ustice  he  was  doing  to  a  young  man  for  whom  he  had 
always  professed  and  felt  the  warmest  affection ;  he  saw, 
he  knew  that  for  his  sake,  Fanny  was  about  to  sacrifice 
berself ;  and  yet,  never  until  this, little  apparent  (but  pro- 
bably unintentional)  neglect  of  Sir  Frederick's,  did  he  once 
really  feel  as  he  ought  to  have  felt  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage ;  he  might  have  seen,  nay  he  did  see,  the  absurdity 
of  such  an  union,  and  all  its  concomitant  discrepancies, 
yet  none  of  these  were  sufficient  to  work  him  up  to  a  de- 
cision whereby  he  might  have  rescued  his  daughter's  hap- 
piness and  ensured  his  own ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
such  was  his  emotion  at  the  present  moment,  that  had  the 
same  circumstance  previously  occurred,  and  his  Excel- 
lency been  sufficiently  careless  and  incautious  the  day 
before,  to  turn  away  n  the  middle  of  a  simile,  a  figure  of 
a  flourish,  I  verily  believe  Rodney  would  at  all  risks  hare 
broken  off  the  match.    In  truth  h«  vaft  ^V&^Cf^'^  vesak^v^ 
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and  greatly  irritated,  at  the  unexpected  display  o 
considered  his  Kxcellcncy^s  bad  taste  and  bad  bh 

The  moment  of  separation  at  length  arrived,  a. 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  departed,  it  was  inou 
funeral  than  a  wedding.     Fanny  wept  bitterly  and\ 
while  her  mother  kept  encouraging  and  consoling  I 
desiring  her  to  **  look  at  Aer/'  ^'^  and  see  that  A 
married,  and  none  the  worse  for  it,"  in  the  same  m 
that  Freemasons  argue  with  youngsters,  who,  anxw 
initiation,  still  fear  the  requisite  ceremonies  ;  for  x\n 
lady  attributed  all  her  daughter's  agitation  to  alarms 
apprehension,  mingled  with  a  seasonable  share  of  nati 
regret  at  parting.     Rodney,  however,  roused  by  the' 
rupt  and  brusque  manner  of  Sir  Frederick,  gazed  onl 
child  with  a  look  of  compassionate  interest  as  he  ban/ 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  in  the  following  moment  his  Is 
unmeanins:  eves  were  suffused  with  tears :  this  was 
unnoticed  by  his  Excellency,  who,  not  particularly 
to  weeping  beauties,  male  or  female,  made  it  a  rule  to ! 
down  every  crying  man  for  a  blockhead. 

**  What!  are  you  crying  too.  Doctor  ?"  said  his  Exc 
lency  :  *'  Ugh!  you  old  fool  !*'  (this  was  muttered  asidt^ 
*'  Tni  mighty  sorry,  good  people,  to  see  you  all  so  ini 
dejected ; — it  really  grieves  me  to  think  that  I  havecausei) 
such  distress  amongst  ye— so  good  bye  t'ye. ** 

Saying  which  he  shook  Rodney  by  the  hand,  who  at] 
that  moment  would  almost  have  given  his  life  to  recal  the 
events  of  the  past  fortnight,  and  snatch  his  child  from  what 
he  now  saw  pretty  plainly  must  be  a  perpetuity  of  misery. 

JVIrs.  Rodney,  who  was  no  poet,  and  whose  vanity  had 
not  been  hurt  by  the  innumerable  cutting  things  which  his 
Excellency  had  said  to  her  during  his  stay,  and  who  was 
not  the  least  conscious  that  she  had  been  his  Excellency's 
constant  butt  in  every  place  to  which  they  had  been  in- 
vited ;  saw  no  difference  in  his  manner,  nor  in  the  merits 
of  the  marriage  then,  from  the  view  she  had  always  taken 
)f  it ;  and  returned  to  her  guests,  who  were  as  merry  and 
"ay  as  good  cheer  and  good  spirits  could  make  them ;  hop* 
ig  this  one  would  not  get  cold,  and  that  the  punch  would 
H  disagree  with  that  one;   ^ra^io^  that  the  dancing 
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not  break  down  the  floor  of  the  school-room,  and 
»  no  accident  would  happen  to  the  young  couple  on 
V  journey. 
:^er  fears  for  them  were,  needless.  After  travelling  an 
LT  or  two,  his  Excellency,  who  had  indulged  himself  in 
jiiident  tirade  upon  the  ill-breeding  of  Miss  Ewebright, 
_  ^  jn  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  selection  of  such 
e^^  Jperson  to  accompany  Fanny  to  the  altar,  swore  vehe- 
r^_  ^hitly ,  that  there  was  some  horrid  smell  in  the  carriage — 
=«^  .DQ/ething  unbearable ;  what  it  was  he  could  not  conceive ; 

^|4>ut  he  mu8t  discover  the  cause  of  the  inconvenience. 
^«^  ;The  carriage  was  stopped,  the  servants  were  summoned ; 
f^  j^-4t  appeared  that  the  odour  which  so  disgusted  his  £x«- 
>^^llency,  arose  from  a  basket  of  sandwiches  which  poor 
^  ^iirs.  Rodney,  in  the  simple  kindness  of  her  "virid  mind," 
^^^^^ad  with  her  own  hands  stowed  away  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
^ deposited  in  a  small  basket,  and  covered  with  a.  nice  clean 
^^amask  napkin.  The  moment  the  objectionable  packet 
^%i?as  discovered,  his  Excellency  desired  to  know  who  had 

presumed  to  load  his  carriage  with  such  filth  as  that. 
^;        "Mrs.  Rodney,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  his  man,  "put 
jj!  "%hem  into  the  carriage  herself." 

^^        "  Then  throw  them  away,  Sir,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  111 

lave  no  such  stuff  here.     Why,  Ma'am,"  said  the  bride* 

groom,  while  the  servant  was  yet  standing  at  the  carriage 

^  door,  "  your  poor  old  mother  must  have  a  very  odd  notion 

of  modern  travelling.  Ma'am; — ^throw  them  away,  d'ye 

J     hear.  Sir." 

•         "  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man ;  and  knowing  his 
J    master's  temper  and  character  better  than  her  ladyship  did, 
>     immediately  scattered  forth  the  carefully  selected  viands 
by  the  road-side. 

"There,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  shut  the  carriage.  Sir; 
some  passing  beggar  will  be  glad  enough  of  them,  I  dare 
say — shut  the  carriage." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man,  and  bang  went  the 
well  muffled  door ;  up  jumped  the  servant^  and  away  rolled 
the  barouche. 

Sir  Frederick  did  not  even  turn  towards  his  bride ;  but 

2h2 
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tliiowing  himself  back  against  die  cashioB,  ezcUi 
tone  of  subdued  phrensy,  **  Infernal  ^namj  filthf 

A  fly,  or  a  feather,  or  a  fan,  may  be  the  subiee 
hottest  quarrel ;  and  although  a  badcet  of  sandwi 
no  romantic  object  whereon  to  groimd  the  bittereil 
of  regret  and  sorrow ;  true  it  is,  that  this  discossio 
a  jpahry  collection  of  eatables,  was  at  once  the  ci 
enect  of  innumerable  sorrows  and  disappointment 

That  it  was  the  cause  of  sorrow,  who  can  doubt' 
Fanny  bdield  in  silence  and  with  an  aching  he 
kind,  yet  homely  attentions  of  her  poor  fond  mc 
jected  with  disgust  and  contempt  by  her  busbar 
she  that  tried  to  do  her  best  to  please  and  comfo 
she  loved,  held  up  as  an  object  of  ridicule  to  her 
ter's  senrants,  in  their  mistresses  presence ; — to  i 
unsophisticated  g^ri,  this  must  surely  have  been  cutl 
wounding. 

That  the  discussion  was  the  effect  of  disappoi 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt ;  the  truth  is,  that  Sir 
rick  had  determined  not  to  leave  Europe  unmarri 
having  seen  Fanny  once  or  twice,  and  without  any  i 
knowledge  of  her  connexions,  plunged  at  once  so 
the  engagement,  that  he  could  not,  when  he  found 
grievously  mistaken  in  the  ^*  sort  of  people/'  to  wl 
beloi^ed,  retrace  his  steps  somewhat  too  rashly  take 
spirit  once  awakened,  the  disposition*  once  excite< 
thing  added  to  his  displeasure  and  disgust ;  and  n< 
he  had  done  what  he  considered  his  duty,  and  fulfi 
Tery  foc^ish  intentions,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right 
fiiult,  and  manifest  his  sovereign  contempt  for  all  i 
ertions  which  had  been  used  for  his  amusement  and 
tainment,  and  by  proving  the  greatness  of  the  sacr 
had  made  for  Fanny's  sake,  ensure  her  gratitud 
excite  her  admiration. 

How  all  this  is  to  end,  of  course  I  cannot  here  i 
to  guess ;  or,  St  all  events,  let  my  readers  know ;  i 
it  18,  that  when,  to  use  the  figurative  language  of  oox 
the  schoolmaster,  ''  night  threw  her  sable  veil  ot 
lovely  face  of  natare,"  and  the  bride  and  bridegiooi 


^^*rfeJy  housed  at  Hartford  Bridge,  where  the  eccentric 
^^v^ommander-in-chief  at  Bombay  chose  to  lodge  on  that 

^ -Special  occasion,  there  were  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the 
•  *'%ewly-married  pair,  none  of  those  joyous  feelings  whicit 
^  ^%eaye  the  bosoms  of  more  ardent  lovers. 

^  Rodney  retired  to  rest  at  the  academy,  wearied  and  dig« 
s stressed  in  body  and  mind;  while  Welsted,  after  watchiof^ 
z^£he  hours  by  the  coffee-room  clock,  at  the  Bell  and  Crown^ 
i^ihd  Holborn,  until  eleven,  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  his 
iffldedchamber  in  that  inn  ;  and  having  placed  the  letter  and 
■^  portrait  of  the  now  Lady  Brashleigh  beneath  his  pillow, 
^%ud  himself  down  to  enjoy  the  misery  of  contrasting  his 
:s  own  situation,  at  the  moment,  with  that  of  his  Excellency 
-:>  ake  Commander-in-chief  at  Bombay. 


CHAPTER  X. 


What  tboQgli  no  gaudy  titles  grace  my  birth — 
n  Titles,  the  servile  courtier's  lean  reward. 

Sometimes  the  pay  of  virtue,  but  most  oft 
The  hire  which  greatness  gives  to  slaves  and  sycophants, — 
Yet  Heav'n,  that  made  me  honest,  made  me  more 
Than  e'er  a  king  did  when  he  made  a  lord. 

Rows. 

SiKcx  custom  and  propriety  have  combined  with  fashion 
and  delicacy,  to  require  the  temporary  seclusion  from  so- 
ciety, of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  interesting  situation 
of  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Brashleigh,  I  am  compelled  to 
quit  the  happy  couple  at  the  door  of  their  selected  domi- 
cile at  Hartford  Bridge,  and  bring  the  reader  back  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Francis  Welsted,  who  was  doomed,  on 
the  morning  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which  we  revisit 
him,  to  assume  the  divisional  command  at  Mr.  Tickle's. 
He  rose  from  the  feverish,  fitful  repose,  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  enjoy ;  refreshed  neither  in  body  nor  improved 
in  spirits ;  and,  although  he  was  conscious  that  the  con- 
duct he  had  adopted  during  the  struggle  with  his  feelings 
was,  without  dispute,  the  most  cottecX  ^xA  \NSSwixa:ii;^ 
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gUn,  DOW  that  the  event  was  beyond  recal,  and  Ae,aMB  ^^^ 
of  the  certainty  of  Fanny's  loss,  he  oould  not  entirdyM  ^^^ 
press  the  sigh  of  regret  for  what  was  past.  Nay,  heal  ^^^ 
reproached  himself  with  needless  timidity  and  ddicM  ^^^ 
and  read  over  and  over  again  the  ^*  last  words**  of  A  ^^"^ 
adored  Fanny,  till  the  blood  thrilled  in  his  veins,  sad  A  ^^ 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes;  but  there  is  a  proverb  whickaA  ^ 
quaintly  enough,  *'  What  is  done  cannot  be  undoM  ^^ 
And»  although  the  '*  doing"  of  this  marriage  was  the^l   ^^ 


sa- 


ai 


\ 


tain  ''  undoing"  of  his  happiness,  the  knot  was  now 

the  blow  was  struck,  and  it  was  irrevocable.  I    ^^ 

From   Lord   Feversham,  Welsted    had    not  heard  m 
several  days ;  indeed,  not  since  they  parted  in  Orosvei»' 
square ;  for  the  Viscount  had  followed  his  father,  by  bl    ^^ 
Lordship's  desire,  into  the  country,  where  the  Earl,  tkl    ^ 
newspapers  said,  was  enjoying  the  sport  of  fishing  witht' 
numerous  party  of  fashionables ;  whereas  I  believe  the  M 
to  have  been,  that  his  Lordship  was  making  the  amiabfeU 
a  select  body  of  free  and  independent  electors,  whose  w 
terest  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure,  and  of  whose 
rights  and  immunities  he  intended  hereafter,  that  his  said 
son  Feversham  should  become  the  parliamentary  guardiu 
and  representative.     If  I  be  mistaken,  and  it  were  a  fisli- 
ing  party  after  all,  the  Viscount's  presence  was,  at  all 
events,  considered  necessary  to  the  sport ;  and  accordingly 
he  quitted  town  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  assistance. 
The  consequent  absence  of  his  animated  friend  had  de- 
creased most  palpably  the  social  enjoyments  of  Francis» 
who  found  no  pleasure  in  the  gaieties  which  playhouse 
lobbies  and  smoking  pot-houses  afford  to  the  small  fry  a£ 
clerks  and  apprentices,  who,  in  these  days,  frequent  the 
metropolitan    public    places  of  amusement,  and   subse- 
quently discuss  the  merits  of  a  player,  or  the  virtues  of  a 
singer,  over  their  pipes  and  potions  of  punch  or  brandy- 
and- water,  with  as  much  ardour  and  eloquence,  as  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  were  of  the  slightest  importance  to 
society. 

It  was,  to  say  truth,  not  so  disagreeable  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  Welsted,  to  be  obliged  to  change  the 
8cene>  and  commence  his  dome^UcaXlon  at  Hackney  on 
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'^  j^B  particular  day.  In  all  societies  there  is  something 
2  ji^rth  observing,  some  novelty  of  manner  or  character, 
Jbence  amusement,  if  not  instruction,  may  be  culled,  and 
_^e  very  difference  which  he  anticipated  in  the  Tickle 
Y-Junily,  from  any  thing  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
worn  the  forcible  contrast  their  circle  must  naturally  afford 
•.  JO  scenes  and  characters  recently  most  familiar  to  his  eye» 
^  je  hoped  to  receive  something  like  consolation,  derivable 
jr^om  a  change  which  it  was,  at  all  events^  absolutely  neces- 
sary he  should  make,  and  to  which  ha  trusted  he  should 
soon  become  reconciled. 

Having  defrayed,  therefore,  his  expenses  at  the  Bell 
.  and  Crown,  and  having  eaten  his  last  dinner, and  paid  for 
it  with  his  last  guinea,  my  adventurous  hero,  implicitly 
t>beying  the  order  of  his  superior,  removed  himself  and  aU 
'  his  personal  property  to  the  Flowerpot,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  whence,  after  numerous  delays,  incidental  to  the 
J  long  journeys  of  short  stages,  he  was  conveyed  in  safety 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  Tickle's  magnificent  seminary,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  found  himself  actually  in  the  presence  of 
that  important  personage  himself,  who  suggested  that  it 
would  be  no  bad  opportunity  for  him  to  present  himself 
to  the  boys  at  prayers,  which  would  be  performed  imme- 
diately after  their  supper.      Then   Sunday  intervening 
before  any  actual  business  was  to  be  done,  would  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  boys* 
names,  persons,  and  different  standings  in  the  academy^ 
upon  which  subjects  he  would  be  still  further  enlightened 
by  the  hints  derivable  from  Monsieur  Ronfleur,  the  French 
master,  and  Mr.  William  Dixon,  the  English  usher;  to 
whose  use,  in  common  with  the  Latin  assistant  (Mr.  Fran- 
cis Welsted),  was  appropriated  a  small,  yet  convenient 
apartment,  from  whence  they  were  nocturnally  summoned 
to  supper  in  the  parlour,  a  place  they  were  not  expected 
to  visit,  without  such  special  invitation ;  indeed  it  was  a 
proneness  to  violate  this  rigid  regulation,  which  first  ex- 
cited the  suspicion  and  ire  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  in 
the  case  of  the  departed  Mr.  Stevens. 

Accordingly,  at  prayers  Frank  made  his  appearance  in 
his  desk,  having  previously  been  introd\]Lee.d  V.<^  ^>&  ^\«:^^ 


k 
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and  English  colleagnes;   and  haTing,  as  laigbttev 
pected,  attracted  the  whole  attention  of  the  hc^  fmm  inar 
duties  which  they  were  mechanically  perfonniiig;  ^m  ^^'^^ 

C tired  after  the  service,  by  invitation,  to  the  sacred fA 
ur,  whence,  to  his  surprise  and  admiration,  lieinie|B  ^' 
ducted  by  Mrs.  Tickle  herself,  attended  by  a  brigfatduil  ^ 
housemaid,  as  tall  as  a  grenadier*  and  as  grave* I  ^ 
judge;   to  a  neat  apartment,    overlooking  the  gv4  ^^ 
cleanly  papered  and  carpeted,  which  the  lady,withitM  ^! 
derful  show  of  urbanity  and  amiability,  informed  hiaMl  ^ 
'*  destined  for  his  dormitory."     Overwhelmed  with  M   "^ 
kindness  of  Madame ^  the  young  roan  accompanied  U 
on  her  return  to  the  parlour,  where  supper  was  prepu4 
and  the  young  ladies  ^n  attendant ^  who  thought  it  nee»l 
tary  to  a  display  of  good  breeding,  not  to  take  thesmaUrtl   ^ 
notice  of  Welsted,  but  to  remain  in  a  corner,  whisperi^l   ^ 
and  tittering,  evidently  making  fun  of  somebody,  is  i|    ^ 
tone  of  voice  which  left  each  individual  of  the  Ptitjil    ' 
doubt  whether  A «  was,  or  was  not,  the  immediate  nil 
special  subject  of  their  mirth.  I 

The  supper  consisted  of  hot  Jiah  and  cold  roasted  bee(l 
a  huge  dish  of  pickles,  and  another  of  potatoes,  with  is  I 
immense  fruit-pie.    The  effect  produced  upon  Welsteil 
by  the  substantiality  of  the  repast  was  evident  to  Mil  I 
Tickle,  who  assured  him,  that  much  as  there  seemed  npos  | 
table,  there  was  plenty  of  mouths  to  eat  it,  for  as  the)  I 
dined  at  two,  their  appetites  were  sharp  enough  beto  i 
ten,  which,  on  Saturday  night  was  the  hour  appointed  for  I 
the  present  meal.  I 

**  You  can  play  a  good  part  at  the  English  roast  beef,  I 
can't  ypu,  Mounsheer  V*  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  addressing  her-  | 
self  to  the  French  master. 

"  Play  wid  de  beef,  Madam  V*  said  Ronfleur ;  "  I  no 
play,  I  eat ;  ha,  ha  !  I  declare — I  like  rosbif — eh  ?" 

**  Yes,  Mounsheer,"  said  Mr.  Dixon,  "  we  know  you 
do.  Sir." 

**  Well,  you  ought  to  work  double  tides  sometimes, 
Mounsheer,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house ;  '*  for  you  see, 
Mr.  Welsted,  Mounsheer  is  a  papist,  and  they  fast  more 
than  we  do." 
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-  **  Yeg,  Ma'am/*  said  Welsted ;  who  thoBght  the  lady's 
^anner  of  alluding  to  the  French  gentleman's  religion 
..^ewhat  abrupt. 

j3  **  Fast,  indeed !"  said  Tickle,  "  and  pretty  fasting  it  is 
,io.  Why,;Mounsheer,  don't  mind  a  cod's  head  ^nd 
Moulders  and  potatoes,  with  oyster  sauce  and  a  few  pan« 
4ikes,  and  an  omelette  into  the  bargain,  by  way  of  starva- 
2on,  besides  soup  maigre,  like  what  our  boys  get  on  high 
lays  and  holidays,  and  a  di^  of  maccaroni  to  wind  up 
ivith.  Come,  never  mind,  let  us  sit  down ;  this  is  no  fast, 
*— is  it,  M  ounsheer  ?" 

**  No, — I  declare/'  said  Ronfleur,  "  we  no  fast — ha, 
tia  I  plente  to-day, — I  declare." 

In  a  few  moments  Welsted  ascertained  that  the  po(Mr 
Frenchman  was  the  butt  of  the  family,  and  the  good-na« 
tured  simplicity  with  which  he  displayed  his  gallantry  to- 
Hoards  the  young  ladies,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
Yeceived  it,  excited  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  an  old  man 
in  a  strange  country,  compelled  to  labour  in  the  decline 
of  life  for  his  bread,  and  to  earn  his  pittance  mixed  with 
scorn  and  ridicule.  But  his  pity  was  wasted ;  vive  la 
bagatelle  was  the  motto  of  Monsieur  Ronfleur,  and  he 
saw  not,  or  if  he  saw,  felt  not,  the  irksomeness  of  his  situa- 
tion, or  the  degradations  to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit* 

<'  Come,  Mounsheer,"  said  Bliss  Tickle,  as  they  were 
preparing  to  seat  themselves,  '*  come  here,  and  sit  next 
lAe  /'  and  she  said  this  pointedly,  and  illustrated  by  action, 
in  order  to  express  her  horror  at  the  idea  of  getting  next 
the  new  usher.  Harriet  sat  on  the  opposite  side  next  her 
mother,  and  next  to  her  the  smirking  Dixon,  whose  hair 
•was  extremely  well  powdered,  to  do  honour  to  the  festive 
board;  while  the  contrast,  its  snowy  whiteness  afforded  to 
his  dingy  neckcloth,  was  decidedly  disadvantageous  to 
the  effect  of  the  drapery. 

"  What  will  you  have,  girls  ?"  said  Mrs,  Tickle. 

^<  ril  have  some  fish.  Ma,  please,"  said  the  elder. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  younger,  "  will  have  some  of  the  beef. 
Pa;  where  it's  most  underdone,  please,  and  a  pickled 
onion  or  two,  please.  Pa." 


"»  a  do,  e  ofT-  '^y  dear  "  «    '*'*«'*«. 
"  ia »  j^*  P'«'«nt,  good     '"''^•"■;    "  r  ^ 

i^^^Sens,  h„"7'^"n'ned  to  .^   *°  '^a*  eat:  i 


s'ffhed  Af.-  ^.  .  *****  eieat  -^.  - 
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ikttientioned,  produced  a  foaming  tumbler  fall  of  heavy 
^*  which  the  delicate  and  despairing  damsel  easily 
tched. 


•  Some  hale  for  me,  Sarah/'  said  her  younger  sister. 
•—  ~  >•  Yes,  Miss." 

•*  What  beer  do  you  take,  Welsted  ?"  said  Tickle,  in  a 

of  mingled  familiarity  and  patronage. 

**  1*11  take  some  ale,  Sir,"  mechanically  answered  the 

g  man  ;  and  stretching  out  his  hand  to  receive  some, 

kich  the  maid  was  handing  about ;  his  ears  were  saluted 

^flteh  another  whisper  across  the  table,  from  Miss  Tickle  to 

r  sister. 

«  Harriet,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  Ring !" 
**  Hay,"  said  Harriet  in  the  same  tone. 
^*  Look,"  said  her  sister  emphatically ;  directing  with 
eyes,  Harriet's  attention  to  a  ring,  which  Welsted  hap- 
pened to  wear  on  one  of  his  fingers. 
Cjs     **  Betsy,  do  be  quiet,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle.     "  I  desire  you 
ssa^ill." 

%^  I  **  Ah,  Madame,"  said  Monsieur  Konfleur,  "  she  has  so 
^B  much  gaie/e,  so  much  very  fine  spirit,  dat  you  no  keep  her 
^j  quiet,  eh?  I  declare." 

"  There  are  times  for  all  things,  Mounsheer,"   said 
S  j  Hckle  gravely,  who  had  overheard  the  whisper,  and  saw 
^  too  that  it  had  not  escaped  Welsted.     **  Won't  you  take 
lie  cheese,  Mr.  Welsted  ?" 
H        "  None,  Sir,  thank  you,"  said  Welsted. 

"  Try  my  radish,  Sare,"  said  the  Frenchman  goodna- 
turedly,  during  a  squibbing  conversation,  which  was  carry- 
ing on  between  the  mother  and  daughters  at  the  top  of  the 
table.     "My   radish,  I  declare,   is   superbe. — I  keep," 
continued  he,  bowing  gracefully,  ♦*  tanks  to  my  excellent 
patron  dere, — a  little  jardin,  where  I  make  grow  des  epi- 
nards  and  les  onions,  and  de  radish  you  know.     Dey  are 
large,  ha !  ha ! — but  fine — not  pipi,  nor  olow,  I  declare." 
'*  You  are  very  kind.  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  really  feeling 
obliged  for  the  trifling  attention  of  the  stranger;  and, 
having  out  oi  civility  taken,  and  s\\b^ec\\3L%?CL>\^\i\\X^^,'^^ 
Hery  produce  of  Monsieur  Ronfleut's\\OTUe\\V\v\^^>ax'a^i^^^ 
was,  as  one  of  the  young    ladies  WmotoxsL'^^  O^^^^^ 
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'bkten  in  his  turn,  by  the  hottest  specimen  of  the 
perhaps  eyer  tasted  by  mortal  man ;  the  mirth 
distress  occasioned  was  excessive,  and  nobody 
all  annoyed  at  the  result,  except  poor  Ronflenr 
"who  made  a  thousand  apologies  and  protestatioBSyl 
the  mishap,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  pdn 
unintentional. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Tickle,  "  Mrs.  T.  I  amasbl 
of  your  daughters — they  really  do  not  know  how  to  i 
duct  themselves." 

"  La,  Pa,"  said  Harriet,  '*  we  only  laughed  to  seel 
ot  the  radish  was." 

"lam  afraid, — I  declare,"  said  Ronfieur,  'Matj 
Mr.— Mr.— Bedsted  is " 

What,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  the  shcynt  of  laig 
which  followed  this  blunder  in  my  hero's  name,  wai 
long  and  so  loud,  that  Miss,  who  was  at  the  moment! 
eluding  her  light  evening  repast,  with  the  ripe  part  i 
huge  Cheshire  cheese,  having  unfortunately  overfilled 
mouth  just  previously  to  its  occurrence,  was  seized  «i 
choking  fit  of  coughing,  and  was  led  out  of  the  room 
sort  of  semi-convulsion,  by  her  affectionate  sister, 
mother,  and  father. 

A  general  feeling  of  alarm  was  expressed,  which,  1 
ever,  was  somewhat  allayed  by  an  assurance  on  the 
of  Mrs.  Tickle,  who  returned  for  some  water,  that  1 
would  soon  be  better  ;  for  which  assurance  she  gave  i 
efficient  reasons,  not  necessary  here  to  repeat,  and  n 
to  Welsted's  ear,  even  with  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Rod 
teemed  at  the  moment  almost  superfluous. 

That  poor  Francis  was  now  doomed  for  ever  to  be  a 
by  the  name  innocently  appropriated  to  him  by  Mom 
Ronfleur,  must  be  pretty  evident  to  my  readers ;  an 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  experience  of  the  past  hour 
not  very  likely  to  reconcile  a  mind  agitated  as  his  was 
the  prospect  before  him. 

It  was  quite  amusing  to  see  (and  perfectly  cha 
teristic)  the  anxiety  of  Ronfleur  to  obliterate,  by  e^ 
possible  civility  and  attention  towards  Welsted,  any 
pression  of  rudeuesi^  ^Yictf^  V)ci&  TS!lLva^ai^&&\xl.\aa  tasbsa  oh 


ii.ve  conyeyed ;  and  while  the  yotmg  lady  was  getting 
letter  in  another  room,  he  did  not  resume  his  seat  (for  all 
^e  party  had  risen  in  alarm),  but  came  over  to  Welsted 
whose  manner  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  in  the 
lightest  degree  offended),  and  assailed  him  with  offers  of 
ixuff ;  and  half- whispered  observations  in  praise  of  the 
a.niily,  which,  during  their  absence  he  thought  he  might, 
Mlvantageously  to  all  parties,  throw  in. 

**  Very  fine  young  woman,  Miss  Tickle,"  said  he, 
*  good  head — clever — I  declare — quick — piquante,  yon 
aiow^  eh  ? — draws,  eh  ?  sings,  and  pinches ; — oh,  I  de- 
'slare,  Ma'mselle  pinches  beautiful." 

"  Yes,"  said  Welsted,  wrongly  imagining  his  French 
friend  to  allude  to  some  of  the  young  lady's  little  en- 
dearing ways,  instead  of  simply,  with  the  French  idiom, 
recommending  her  performance  on  the  harp. 
'.  *^  And  Miss  Harriet  is  an  uncommon  nice  girl.  Sir, 
when  you  come  to  know  her,"  said  Dixon ;  ^  of  the  two, 
she's  the  most  lively." 

"  Ah !"  said  Ronfleur,  "  Ma'mselle  Betb6 — you  know 

h  ? — I  tell  some  other  time,  Mr.  Bed psha  ?  Well 

h  ?  tell  me,  eh  ?— Welsted,  eh  V 

**  Welsted/'  said  Francis. 

''  Welsted  ?  I  assure  you.  Mister  Welsted,  I  never  shaU 
he  guilty  to  forget  him  no  more." 

At  this  juncture  the  family  group   returned  to  their 

E laces,  and  supper  being  removed,  a  plated  stand  of 
ottles,  jugs  of  hot  and  cold  water,  sugar,  and  glasses  in 
fd>undance,  made  their  appearance. 

"  Now,  Welsted,"  said  Tickle,  who  was  in  truth  an- 
aoyed  at  the  rudeness  of  his  girls,  and  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  the  room  to  express  his  disap- 
probation of  it, — ^  what  mixture  do  you  take  ?" 

-**  I— seldom "  said  Welsted. 

^*  Let  Harriet  mix  you  some  hollands  and  water ;  you'll 
find  it  excellent,"  said  Tickle. 

•**  If  you  please,*'  answered  Welsted* 

"Ollands?  Mr.  Welsted,"  said  Miss  Harriet,  in- 
quiringly. 

«<  Thank  jm,"  bowed  W«lsCed. 
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«0t  or  cold,  Sir?" 

"Cold,"  said  Frank,  merely  because  he  dk 
how  to  repeat  the  word  she  had  just  uttered 
express  its  real  meaning,  without  practically 
her  mode  of  pronouncing  it. 

"  fFith  sugar  V'  continued  Harriet. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  Frank. 

••  You  are  no  friend  to  the  grocer  then,"  said  th 
girl,  who,  having  heen  directed  to  make  the  amiab 
mined  to  show  off,  in  some  of  the  pleasantries  of  i 
life. 

"  Ma,  what  will  you  have  ?"  said  Elizabeth. 

"  I'll  take  some  of  the  dark  hrown,  my  dear,"  sa 
Tickle ;  *'  it  a'nt  genteel  for  ladies  to  ask  for  branc 
know,  Mr.  Welsted  :  he  !  he !  he !" 

"  Mounsheer,  what  will  you  have  ?"  said  Trickle. 

**  Water,  Sare,  water,  if  you  please,''  said  Roi 
**  with  a  leetil  bit  of  sugar,  if  Miss  Harriet  will  \ 
kind." 

**  There,  Mounsheer,"  said  Harriet,  pushing  to« 
him  a  bumper  of  the  pure  element,  sweetened  to  his  ti 

*'  Shall  1  pass  you  a  spoon.  Sir?"  said  Miss  Tickle 
Welsted,  endeavouring,  after  her  younger  sister's  exam 
to  atone  for  her  rudeness  by  overstrained  civility. 

Welsted  bowed,  and  accepted  her  offer. 

"Now,  Dixon,"  said  Tickle,  "you'll  brew  for  y 
self." 

<'  If  you  please,  Sir,"  said  the  grave  arithmetician, 
proved  himself  in  the  performance  a  perfect   mastei 
mixed  quantities. 

"  How's  your  throat,  child  ?"  said  Tickle  to  Elizab 

•*  Oh,  quite  well,  Pa,  thank  you/'  said  she ;  **  it 
only  a  bit  of  the  hard  rind  of  the  cheese  that  stuck." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  T ,  you  will  always  eat  the  ri 

let  me  say  what  I  will — ^you  never  remember  how  m; 
nasty  dirty  hands  it  has  been  through." 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Elizabeth  feels  Ticklishy*  said  Dij 
who  wa&  a  p\m«\fii. 

\onkammie  imagixi^Ue— -^  ^^1  ^(«i«.^^^  ^ 
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>ke,  every  body  laugh  always,  I  declare-^him  so  good, 
jio!  ha!  ha!" 

gK  ^  **  Any  news  in  this  evening's  paper,  Mr.  Dixon  ?"  said 
^%:kle  to  his  usher,  who  always  went  to  a  neighbouring 
>i]blic-house,  to  glean  intelligence  from  the  Globe. 

f*  I  see  there  is  a  little  change  in  the  ministry.  Sir,"  said 
Dixon. 
-•     **  Can't  be  for  the  worse,"  said  Tickle.     "  What  is 

•*    Lord   Farnborough    is  appointed   Postmaster-Ge- 
neral." 

"  What !"  said  Tickle, "  he  that  was  Rutherford  ?" 
**  Yes,"  said  Dixon. 
'j-    Frank's  ears  tingled — and  his  heart  palpitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  kind  friend's  name,  but  he  said  nothing. 

^.    "  Farnborough !"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  "  that  was  them  as 

h^  was  down  at  Worthing,  last  year— don't  you  remember, 

^  J  Betsy?" 

•     "  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  Miss  Tickle ;  "  it's  them  Lady 

^  Huth^ords  that  never  wears  shoes  but  once,  and  dresses 

J,'",  four  times  every  day." 

V       "  Tliey  can  afibrd  it,  my  dear,''  said  Tickle,  "  so  long 

^  as  we  pay  taxes  to  support  them." 

^  "  They  are  a  very  onappy  family,"  said  Harriet ;  "  I 
don't  believe  e  lives  with  his  wife  at  hall, — at  least  I  saw 
a  long  haccount  of  'em  bin  the  '  Fashionable  Magazine/ 
or  *  Igh  life  hexposed,'  and  there  they  give  a  very  onfa- 
vourable  description  of  the  ole  of  'em." 

*•  Unfavourable !"  said  Tickle, "  how  should  it  be  other- 
Tvise?— a  parcel  of  lazy,  useless  lords,  living  upon  our 
labour,  like  drones,  and  doing  no  kind  of  good  whatever 
to  the  state." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Welsted,  unable  any  longer  entirely 
to  restrain  his  feelings,  '*  you  are  under  some  mistake 
about  Lord  Farnborough's  family." 

''Oh  dear,  no.  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tickle,  snappishly ; 
"  Miss  Bacon,  which  we  knew  at  Worthing,  last  year, 
was  very  intimate  with  a  gentlemaa  'vVio  Ni^si  ^swjjjassjNR^ 
there,  and  was  sometimes  asked  tiiexeVifiissckKtN  ^si^^ 
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know  from  her  that  there  u«ed  to  be  such  pieoei 
in  the  house  between  the  father  and  the  mother, 
daughters  were  obliged  yery  often  to  shut  themt 
in  their  rooms  for  whole  days  together/' 
*'  That  is  very  surprising/'  said  AVelsted. 
**  And  the  son,  which  is  at  Hoxford/'  said  Hai 
is  a  reglar  ^mblcr,  and  as  lost  is  heye  sight  with 
hup  and  dnnking.     Miss  Bacon  said  he  never  wti 
from  morning  till  night;  besides,  there  was  man; 
about  'em  in  the  papers." 

•*  I  really  think,"  said  Welsted,  gentlj  and  diffid 
'*  you  must  be  mistaken  ;  I  happen  to  know  somethi 

the  family,  and " 

**  Oh!"  said  Mrs. Tickle, bursting  into  a  fit  of  lao^ 
**  if  you  know  them,  why  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
come,   girls,  let  us  be  off,  I  did  not  know  we  had  i 
great  folks  at  table,  he!  he!  he!" 

"  I  may  state,"  said  Welsted  gravely,  "  that  I  cto  kn 
the  family,  and  know  most  assuredly,  that  for  the  grea 

{)art  of  it,  the  history  you  have  heard  is  whoUy  groaa 
ess." 

<'  But,  la,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Tickle,  <'  it's  all  in  tl 
Fashionable  Magazine,  all  about  their  lace  veils,  andti 
poor  woman  and  the  soup,  and  the  windmill,  and  the  on 
horse  shay,  and  all  the  story  of  the  young  lord  and  Mi 
Biddy  Arlyne,  of  the  Liverpool  theatre." 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Tickle,  "  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wdst 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about ;  and,  -at  all  events,  j 
are  rather  too  young  to  be  a  judge  of  such  matters,  aac 
little  too  noisy  into  the  bargain.  Miss  Betsy .*' 

^*  It's  the  ot  grog.  Pa,  as  as  got  into  her  ead,*'  said  Hi 
riet,  comically. 

**  Come,  Mrs.  T.  come,"  said  Tickle  sharply,  ^  it's  tii 
for  us  all  to  go  to  bed.  Dixon  will  you  have  the  goodn« 
to  light  the  candles?" 

Dixon  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and,  after  a  brief  ce 
monial  at  parting,  the  ladies  retired,  and  by  their  ima 
derate  \au^Yi\£t  'va^^Vi^^Vs^^^  "^fKs^swoMA.^SBiik  vA 
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jKUd  the  conviction  of  their  own  correctness  as  to  the 
/Bistory. 

**  Those  are  noisy  girls  of  mine,  Sir,"  said  Tickle  to 
'"Welsted,  when  they  had  left  the  room. 

**  I  am  only  sorry,"  said  Welsted,  "  that  they  should 
^  c&ave  formed  so  erroneous  an  estimate  of  Lord  Farnbo-' 
^rough's  family :  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest 
^i^ustice  to  an  excellent  and  exemplary  set  of  people ; 
^8iad  in  the  second  place,  it  too  plainly  indicates  the  unfor- 
^t^unate  influence  which  the  ignorance,  or  misrepresenta* 
tion  of  panders  to  the  rage  for  scandal,  really  has  over  the 
"^J^public  mind." 

*^      Tickle  saw  that  Welsted  was  vexed,  and  appeared 

interested  in  the  dispraise  of  the  noble  lord,  and  therefore, 

"^irith   all  the  inherent  cunning  of  a  vulgar  clamorist, 

-^  *  shifted  his  ground  from  an  attack  upon  one  particular 

^  object,   to   a  sweeping   satire   upon   the  whole  British 

.  Peerage. 
^   .    **  Why,  to  speak  truth,"  said  Tickle, "  we  are  no  grea 
^  lord-lovers  in  this  family,  Mr.  Welsted ;  we  owe  them 
*?!  nothing,  and  we  neither  look  for  their  favour  nor  their 
smiles ;  all  my  pupils  are  from  the  truly  respectable  part 
■*  of  society ;  the  happy  mean ;  which,  in  this  country,  if 
^'  we  were  but  fairly  represented,  and  only  had  our  rights 
'  would  show  themselves  to  our  own  honour  and  the  admi 
•  ration  of  the  world ;  as  pour  countryman  says,  Moun- 
sheer,  our  nation  is  like  our  porter,  froth  at  the  top,  and 
*•   dregs  at  the  bottom,  but  the  mean — literally,  the  golden 
^     mean,  contains  the  strength  and  spirit." 
'         "  My  contreman !"   said   Ronfleur,   somewhat  indig- 
nantly, **  what  has  my  contreman  to  do.  Sir,  wid  your 
porter  ?" 

"  Voltaire,  Sir,"  said  Tickle,  "  the  immortal   Vol- 
taire.'' 

**  Ha,  Voltaire,  oui — Ideclare,"  said  Ronfleur,  **  ha! 
ha  !  vous  avez  raison, — great  man  dat.  Sir, — great  rogue 
too;— dat  is  what  fault  I  find  with  de  English,  Monsieur 
B.  C.  Ouelsted  (dat  is  right,  eh '?^—^e&,\^^^^^'^ -T^'^- 
sted,  dat  dey  print  too  much,  not  d^  Vcw\5r.— ^<^>a^Vw^^ 
what  I  mean." 

SECOND  SERIES,  2  1 


4IS  FAanoH  avd  wki 

«'  Print  too  much,  Mounsheer !"  said  Tkkle»i 
months   before,    had   recovered    three   hundred 


die.'" 

**  Press !  eh  1  yes,"  said  Ronfleur. 

*^  1  don*t  think/'  said  Dixon,  sipping^  his  half-« 
«  that  Mounsheer  knows  what  our  liberty  of  tli 


means." 


«"  Don  1 1,  Mr.  Dixon?"  said  Ronfleur;  '«  ha 

declare — I  suppose  I  don't,  eh  V 

"  Why,"  said  Welsted, "  it  is  not  exactly  un< 
in  France." 

*«  No,  tank  God,"  said  Ronfleur,  "  it  is  not  k 
declare,  in  ma  belle  contree." 

«  Thank  God,  Mounsheer  ?"  said  Tickle,  in 
tively. 

**  Yes,"  said  Ronfleur ;  '^  de  liberty  of  de  pre 
liberty  you  always  quarrel  for,  and  which  is  no  n 
less  than  to  take  poor  devil  men  out  of  dere  hoi 
famille,  to  fill  your  ships  to  fight,  wether  dey  wil 
"-eh?— dat  is  your  liberte  of  de  press — and  b 
liberty  he  is  too,  I  declare, — eh  ?" 

'<  I  thought  he  did  not  know,  Sir,"  said  Dii 
dressing  Tickle. 

«'  If  he  don't,  Mr.  Dixon,"  said  Tickle, ''  I  am  i 
is  too  late  to  make  him  understand  it  now." 

Whether  the  Major-domo  intended  this  obsem 
refer  to  the  period  of  Monsieur  Ronfleur's  life,  or  t 
of  night,  I  know  not ;  but  immediately  after  the  o 
tion,  Dixon  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  finishing*  hi 
rose,  exclaiming  with  surprise,  '^  Dear  me.  Sir,  't 
past  eleven." 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Tickle,  "  it  is  Saturday  nig! 
Dixon,  all  holiday  at  Peckham,  Sir ;  it  comes  bin 
a-week,  you  know ;  and  besides,  we  have  our  new 
aboard.  Come,  Welsted,  take  another  glass  to  oui 
acquaintance." 

Welsted,  who  saw  that  the  ^litical  prineipieB 
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^«w  commander  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
Joor  Rodney,  whose  respect  for  the  aristocracy  was  sttch, 
^at  he  could  never  stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  a 
Veat  man,  and  in  whose  implicit  devotion  to  his  snpe^ 
iors,  Welstedy  at  times,  believed  his  own  prejadice 
igainst  his  betters  had  in  some  degree  its  origin;  and 
moreover,  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  go  to  rest  with  a 
iietter  opinion  of  Mr.  Tickle  than  he  had  been  able  to 
iform  from  Mr»  Tickle's  self-*  display,  acceded  to  his  invi- 
tation to  continue  the  sederunt ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
companions  again  replenished  their  goblets,  and  Monsieur 
Honfleur  made  himself  another  jorum  of  eau  sucri. 

**  Have  you  been  long  in  this  country  V  said  Welsted, 
to  Monsieur  Ronfleur. 

**  Ah !  oui,  Monsieur,''  said  Ronfleur,  sighing,  and  lay- 
ing his  snuff-box  emphatically  on  the  table. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Tickle,  "  Mounsheer's  is  a  hard  case." 
**  Oui,  he  vary  hard,  Monsieur  Tickle,"  said  the  old 
axian,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  '^  but  never  mind 
^— -'tis  of  no  use  to  complain — for  myself  I  care  nothing. 
IfVhen  de  Revolution-^you  know,  Mr.  Wd — Welsted  ? 
yes, — ^before  your  time.  Sir— when  dat  come,  I  was  offi- 
cer of  de  king;  my  poor  wife,  Madame  Ronfleur — ah, 
me !  good,  noble  woman,  Grod  bless  her  memorie ! — she 
was  to  meet  me,  from  Paris,  and  fly  with  me  from  my 
chateau ;  but,  ah !  no,  no,  no !  dat  was  not  to  be ; — she 
was  killed — yes.  Sir — while  I,  who  would  have  died  with 
her,  was  away  ; — and  her  head — mon  Dieu ! — ^which  has 
xepose  on  dis  bosom, — ah !   ten  thbusand  times, — was 
shown  for  triumph  to  de  peuple.     Ah,  me!   ah,  me!" 
JRx)nfleur  paused  for  a  moment,  and  no  one  felt  disposed 
to  break  the  silence,  and  he  resumed.     **  My  poor  boy, 
Henri,   my  one  child,  was  escape;    after  his  mother's 
death  I  left  him  safe,  safe,  safe.     I  travel  all  night  to  de 
coast;  when  I  was  gone  ten, — oh,  more  dan  ten  league, 
and  in  de  middle  of  de  night,  I  hear  a  little  faint  cry,  like 
my  poor  child's  voice.     I  say  to  myself,  nonsense  dis, — 
it  cannot  be;  but  again  I  hear  de  same ;  I  call  postilion  to 
stop, — I  look,  and  behind  de  voiture,  derc  was  my  poor 
pretty  little  Henri  half  asleep,  but  o\x\  ^oV^a^^j^^rc^S^'^' 
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When  I  go  away  from  my  chateau,  he  follow  me,M|  u  v 
hehind  de  berlin,  to  take  part  of  his  fader's  ftte;  noM  ^^^c 
saw  him,  he  came  wid  me  all  dat  way.  If  I  bitiA  ^  } 
bring  him  wid  me  out  of  France,  we  should  ImAh  y  ^i 
been  dead:  I  was,  by  compulsion,  forced  to  leanlM  J' ^ 
the  next  poste.  Poor  boy,  poor  hay  I  brave  gai^il  ^i^ 
was !  I  never  saw  him  no  more  from  dat  lone  dm  •  ^ 
dis;  but  oftentime,  in  my  sleep.  I  hear  his  fitdeS  ^^ 
still."  I  ^1? 

Ronfleur  again  paused  a  moment,  not  half  so  wM  ^ 
affected  as  his  new  auditor !  for  the  story  had  been  oW  ^ 
told  to  the  others.  T    ^ 

*<  Well,''  said  the  old  man,  refreshing  himself  vJAl     ^ 
pinch  of  snuff,  "  well,  Sir,  I  come  to  dis  contree  nnm 
and-twenty  years  ago,  from  my  chateau  ia  Brittanjn 
ah !  beautiful  place  !     I  declare — at  first  I  know  nottM 
to  do ;  I  am  here  alone  in  all  de  world, — ^but  I  must  M 
I  declare,  eh  ?  dere  was  one  English  Lord  who  gi?e  mell 
live,  but  it  could  not  last  so  always.     I  was  but  Fie«l 
gentleman ;  I  know  little  but  de  tongue  of  ma  cottbiii 
and  little  use  I  found  all  else  I  did  know ;  till,  at  bft,I 
came  to  take  place  in  de  neighbourhood  of  London,  dereil    i 
live  ten,  perhaps  twelve,  year  in  de  one  place. — I  Dcml     ' 
heard  from  my  poor  boy,  never  thought  to  see  ma  bdkl 
France  no  more.    At  last  your  contree  restore  les  BoO'l 
bons,  I  return  to  ma  belle  France ; — ^ha,  ha !  I  declare !--'  I 
I  go  to  find  my  chateau  in  Brittany — no,  he  is  gone— all  | 
gone — my  trees  cut  down — my  vines  all  perish — my  house 
all  bum — every  thing  lost  to  me, — and  my  poor  child 
dead ; — ah,  dear !  ah,  dear  !'* 

"But  now,  Sir,"  said  Welsted,  "under  the  present 
regime,  your  restoration  would  be  certain." 

"  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  Sir,"  said  Tickle,  in  a  whisper. 

**  Ah,  sacre !  sacre !  sacre  !"  said  the  old  man,  striking 
his  forehead  thrice  with  his  hand,  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
•'*  fool  I  was — I  did  not  know — ^I  cannot  help  him  now— I 
was  receive  at  de  Tuileries — I  was  receive  by  my  King— 
T  wore  de  white  cockard — I  put  lilies  to  my  coat,  and  sing^ 
thiough  de  streets  fo  Paris  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre,'  till  I  was 
a  horse." 
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!^»*<  Well,"  said  Welsted,  smiling,  "after  such  signal 

^^ks  of  loyalty,  Sir,  why  return  hither?" 

^F  "  Ah,mon  Dieu  ;"  said  Ronfieur,  "  I  was  fill  with  fol- 

^'  and  ambition,  peut-^tre,  fear,  perhaps.     Juste  as  I  was 

^k — I  declare, — eh  ? — Napoleon  return  to  Paris ; — I  don't 

■^k  of  it  much — I  was  fool,  although  I  tought  myself 

'^•fee ; — ^he  oflfer  me  to  be  Prefet,  you  know,-— eh  ? — 1  ac- 

^tept  him — sacre ! — den  came  des  Allies.     I  declare — Na- 

oleon  go — I  run  like  divil-man  to  get  to  my  old  home 

^gain ; — here  I  come — I  find  Mr.  Tickle,  he  give  me  roof 

Kb  put  over  my  poor  old  head,  and  now.  Monsieur  Ron- 

leur,  very  good  gentleman,  ha  I  ha ! — I  declare — ^he  never 

%hall  go  to  his  belle  France  no  more." 

'*'  ^at.  Sir,"  said  Tickle  to  Welsted,  with  more  sharp- 
ness than  consideration,  '<  is  a  history  of  Blighted  Am- 
bition." 

**  Strange !"  said  Welsted,  looking  at  the  old  man,  and 
contemplating  his  gray  hairs,  and  drawing  an  imaginary 
parallel  between  his  relative  conduct  and  condition,  and 
those  of  an  Englishman  similarly  circumstanced. 

<«  Never  mind.  Sir,"  said  Ronfleur,  his  face  suddenly 
l>rightening  from  a  deep  cast  of  pensiveness  into  an  ex- 
pression of  perfect  gaiety,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  my  storie — 
it  is  doll,  very  doll,  and  stupid — I  declare— bad  times,  eh  ? 
ihon  brave  Dixon ;  no  good  to  cry ;  I  shall  never  cry  no 
more — ^non  mes  amis — chantons-— chantons^-^ 

"  J'aurai  bient6t  quatre  Tingt  anf, 
Je  erois  qa'i  cet  Age  11  eat  temps 

D'abandonner  la  vie; 
Je  la  quitterai  sans  regret, 
Gaiment  je  ferai  mon  pac^uet^ 
Bon  soir  la  compagnie." 

And  at  the  conclusion  of  this  verse  (which  he  sang  to  the 
air  of  *^  Maris  jaloux  vous  avez  tort"),  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  moving  in  a  sort  of 
dancing  step  towards  the  table,  whereon  the  chamber  can- 
dlesticks were  ranged ;  selected  one,  and  after  lighting  the 
candle,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Tickle,  and  'Me  brave 
Dixon"  (as  he  called  him),  and  bo^Vnig  ^n^^^Via^  %s^^ 
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gmUy,  yet   somewhat  grotesquely,    to  Welsted,  M^\ 
quitted  the  room,  repeating,    sotto   voccj  "bonsoirl 
compagnie." 

But  after  he  had  shut  the  door,  and  nearly  crossed  1 
hall,  they  all  heard  him  sigh  deeply. 

"  Thai's  a  strange  old  body,"  said  Tickle ;  "  isn't 
Mr.  Welsted  V 

"  Of  a  happy  disposition,  Sir,   at  all   events/' 
Francis. 

*'  And  such  a  favourite  with  the  boys,"  said  DiMl 
**  they'll  do  any  thing  for  Monsieur  Ronfleur ;  he  mikl| 
little  paper  bird-cages  for  them,  and  plaits  hairwaldi'| 
chains  and  purses,  and  car\'es  little  figui^s — and *  I 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dixon,"  interrupted  Tickle,  who  thon^l 
he  perceived  the  effects  of  the  <'  half-and-half/'  in  vl 
fluent  familiarity  of  his  assistant,  '<  I  think  we  had  bettll 
retire,  it  is  just  twelve  o'clock — so  along,  as  MonBdMSl 
would  say  ; — by  the  way,  you  know  your  room,  WclstedPl 

"  1  do.  Sir,"  said  Frank,  "  thanks  to  Mrs.  TWWl 
kindness."  —  "To-morrow,"  continued  Tickle,  ***• 
Dixon"  (he  was  now  speaking  officially  and  Inagi8t^' 
riallv),  **  you  will  be  gooa  enough,  Sir,  to  take  chai^^' 
the  boys  to  church,  although  it  is  not  your  day ;  Mr.  Wel- 
sted will  go  with  us ;  it  is  better  the  boys  should  be  not 
used  to  him,  before  they  are  all  turned  loose  apoo  Ui 
hands." 

"  Of  course.  Sir/'  said  Dixon,  "  I  will  take  care  of  thai, 
Sir." 

"To-morrow,  Mr.  Welsted/'  continued  Tickle,  "wc 
breakfast  at  half-past  nine;  on  other  days  at  half-past 
eight,  in  the  summer ;  and  so  good  night :"  saying  whidif 
he  urbanely  shook  hands  with  his  new  usher,  and  led  the 
way  up  stairs,  Welsted  being  followed  in  the  march  by 
Mr.  William  Dixon,  aforesaid;  who  (such  was  the  tafent 
he  possessed  for  satisfying  himself  in  grog-making)  wtf 
excessively  well  pleased  that  there  were  Imllbters,  by  whidi 
he  might  "hold  on"  during  the  ascent  to  his  bed^ 
chamber^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


A  gentle  wife 
Is  still  the  sterling  comfort  of  man's  life  ; 
To  fools  a  torment,  but  a  lasting  boon 
To  those  who — ^wisely  keep  the  Honet  Moow. 


TOBIN. 


The  reader,  perhaps,  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear 
Uiat  the  blissful  seclusion  to  which  I  so  properly  and 
delicately  consigned  the  new-married  couple  at  Hartford 
3ridge^  was  of  such  brief  duration,  that  the  afternoon  of 
^e  Sunday  on  which  Welsted  first  saw  the  morning  dawai 
in  Tickle's  house,  gave  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Ladj 
Brashleigh  the  important  metropolis  of  our  happy 
Island. 

To  endeavour  to  describe  the  solemn  dulness  of  the 
Saturday  passed  in  the  silent  recesses  of  Mr.  Demezay'f 
once  well-frequented  inn,  ifould  be  vain ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  detail  the  causes  which  led  to  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  his  Excellency's  stay  in  his  "  bower  of  bliss," 
since  the  effect  is  all  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  my  narrative. 

Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  his  Excellency,  after 
breakfast  on  the  Sunday,  having  whistled  and  walked 
about  the  room  for  some  time,  and  after  having  cut  and 
pared,  with  the  most  minute  attention  and  scrapulou9 
precision,  every  nail  which  decorated  the  long  yellow 
fingers  of  his  shrivelled  hands,  broke  a  lengthened,  and 
else  perhaps  endless  silence,  by  abruptly  asking  her  Lady- 
ship if  she  wasn't  deucedly  tired  of  the  place* 

What  to  answer  she  did  not  exactly  know,  nor  was  she 
quite  alive  to  the  question,  seeing  that  her  thoughts  were 
at  the  moment  occupied  with  subjects  utterly  foreign  to 
the  present  scene,  and  the  principal  character  thereon ; 
her  hesitation,  however,  met  with  one  of  those  gentle 
rebukes,  to  which  she  found  it  was  il^ht  lajcid.  ^^.^.vdl^^Sc!!^ 
should  as  speedily  as  possible  accomtCLcA'd\ib\s&t%^< 


«<   r,      "  *  Know  whetk.    .  ^  oave  ni_        ^*  M» 

..   •*"  I  can  gB»  •„  „  >  "*  aii  evdnh.  • 
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^'  That  is  exactly  what  I  hate,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excel- 
bey,  withdrawing  himself  from  her  hold,  not  in  the 
_^_^  t   or  most  courteous  manner ;  "  I  hate  implicit 

^^Mnpliance — I  hate  your  bending  twigs ;— willows   are 
.^  ^y  fit  to  make  baskets  of,  Ma'am ; — I  like  people  to  hare 
I'  jpinions  of  their  own,  else,  as  I  have  just  said,  one  is 
"obbed  of  the  pleasure  of  arguing; — however,  Ma'am,  for 
.^  jBOe,  rU  think  for  you — we  will  proceed  to  town  to-day, 
' ',or  I  have  much  to  do,  and  many  preparations  to  make, 
f^gjoiidf  ^^  &11  •  events,  we  shall  be  livelier  there  than  here." 
^^aying  which,  he  stalked  across  the  room,  and  ringing  the 
.  -iieU,  summoned  his  servant  to  his  presence. 
^  '..;  **  Order  the  carriage  immediately,  with  horses  to  Bag- 
;^   shot ;  see  the  bills  paid,  and  desire  her  Ladyship's  woman 
Z^  to  get  read^  forthwith ;  d'ye  hear.  Sir  V* 
^,z     "  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man. 
*    .   "  Stay  a  moment,  Sir,"  said  his  Excellency :    "  Would 
-^'  your  Ladyship  like  tiffin  ?" 

"  Fanny,  who  knew  enough  of  his  Excellency's  orien- 
talisms to  understand  his  meaning,  was  again  on  the  point 
of  leaving  to  his  decision  the  important  point  of  luncheon ; 
.  "when,  resolved  not  to  irritate  her  sensitive  spouse  in  the 
presence  of  the  servant,  she  answered  decidedly  in  the 
affirmative. 

'*  What,  hungry  again.  Ma'am  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick* 
**  Well  then.  Sir,  if  your  Ladyship  wants  tiffin,  order 
some ;  desire  them  to  be  quick  with  it,  d'ye  hear.  Sir  ?" 

'*  Indeed,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Lady  Brashleigh,  '^  I 
don't  wish  for  any  thing,  if- 


t 
t 


i 


**  If  you  don't  wish  for  any  thing.  Ma'am,  in  God's 
name,  why  d'ye  ask  for  it  ?"  exclaimed  his  Excellency. 
**  Gro,  Sir,  and  do  as  /  order  you." 

**  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  the  man,  and  vanished. 

Lady  Brashleigh,  during  the  last  part  of  this  dialogue, 
had  walked  towards  the  window,  and  was  looking  out  at 
the  moment  the  Southampton  Independent  was  changing 
horses.  Sir  Frederick  walked  to  anoUier  window,  and 
saw  two  or  three  gentlemanly  men^^VoV'dL^^^^'^'v^^^ 
dismounted  from  the  vehicle,  8t»ndiii^\\v«^^wi»'^^^^^^'*\. 
one  of  whom  was  evidently  attracted  \>^  iSafc  ^Y^eas?»sifc^  ^ 


i 
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Fanny.    Her  tearful  eyes,  howeFer,  were  fi» 
adously  on  the  carriage,  and  she  saw  not  the 
gaze  of  the  admiring  stranger.     The  percepti 
Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  however, ' 
nderahly  quicker ;  he  stepped  hack  a  pace  or 
thewinaow  which  he  had  bkeen  occupying,  add  stL 
femained  where  she  was.     Worlds  would  not  ht 
▼inced  a  man  of  his  disposition,  that  she  was  not 
with  the  appearance  of  the  individual,  and  grati 
the  look  of  approbation  which  he  had  noticed.    H 
was  roused. 

**  Come  from  that  window.  Ma'am/'  said  he,  in 
of  grating  discordance ;  **  it  is  only  women  of  loose 
racter  and  improper  habits  who  show  themselves  at 
dows,  in  the  civilized  world,  Ma'am." 

Poor  Fanny,  who  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  e. 
of  his  Excellency's  meaning,  obeyed  the  command 
child  would  obey  a  parent,  and  immediately  quitted 
place. 

*<  Was  he  an  acquaintance,  Ma*am  ?"  asked  Sir  Fr 
rick,  see-sawing  himself  backwards  and  forwards  in 
chair  he  had  just  taken  possession  of;  his  face  exhibit 
one  of  those  sneers,  which  ere  now  has  paralyzed  a  sul 
tern,  or  exterminated  a  commissary. 

«  Who  V  said  Fanny. 

**  The  beau  in  the  white  hat,  Ma'am/'  answered 
Frederick. 

**  I  saw  no  beau,"  said  Lady  Brashleigh,  smiling. 

''  I  don't  want  to  argue  just  now,  Ma'am,"  answe 
her  spouse;  '*  only  I  beg  you  will  cure  yourself  of 
vulgar  habit  of  standing  at  windows." 

Such  was  the  purity  of  poor  Fanny's  intentions,  i 
such  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  that  she  could  not  cc 
prehend  why  her  irritable  partner  should  be  so  mi 
agitated,  as  she  evidently  saw  he  was,  by  so  unimport 
an  occurrence.  His  Excellency,  however,  cooling  rapic 
when  he  again  saw  a  tear  ready  to  start,  added,  ^^  Dc 
suppose  I  am  angry.  Ma'am,  I  am  not;  I  know  you 
guileless,  Ma'am,  and  unworldly,  but  we  are  always 
consider  api^axaxice,^,  l!ll.%!^3i^^  wdA.  I.  dionTt  viah  to 
laughed  at,  evenmiiwaXakfc-* 
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•*!: All  this  was  Greek  to  the  norice ;  and  oonsidermg  it 

%s  but  the  third  day  of  their  union,  perhaps,  the  sali-> 
S3St  for  conversation  might  have  been  better  chosen; 
"^ause,  pure  and  innocent  as  Fanny  really  was,  she  could 
j>t  help  considering,  and  calculating  in  her  mind,  in  ordet 
f »  discover  whence  could  possibly  arise  the  ridicule  to 
:  hich  her  husband  appeared  so  sensitively  alive ;  what  it 
SKiXis  he  meant  by  being  laughed  at ;  and  why  he  was  so 
i^esirous  that  she  should  not  be  seen;  few  eyes  had 
danced  on  her  rural  charms  save  Welsted's,  and  the  purd 
lame  which  beamed  in  those,  was  little  likely  to  impart  a 
deling  other  than  virtue  herself  might  approve. 

Luckily,  at  this  juncture,  the  luncheon  appeared— *^nd 
^  profusion  of  eatables  graced  the  board. 

"  LadyBrashleigh,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  "some 
-old  lamb  V 

"  None,  I  thank  you,"  said  Fanny,  who  had  forgotten 
that  luncheon  was  ordered  by  her  desire ;  and  whose  appe* 
tite  was  effectually  satisfied  by  the  asperity  of  her  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

"  What  will  you  take.  Ma'am?"  said  Sir  Frede* 
rick. 

"  A  glass  of  wine-and-water  is  all  I  wish  for,*'  said 
Fanny. 

"The  devil  it  is,  Ma'am!" — the  waiters  who  were  in 
the  room  started, — "  then  may  I  ask,  why  you  chose  to 
order  tiffin,  Ma'am  ?" 

**  I  mean,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny,  endeavouring  to 
smile,  "  all  I  wish  for,  before  I  eat." 

**  Eat ! — I  have  no  desire,  Ma'am,  to  force  your  appe- 
tite," said  he  ;  "  here,  Sir,  take  away  the  tiffin." 

"  The  what.  Sir  Frederick?"  said  the  principal  waiter. 

*<  The  tiffin,  Sir,"  repeated  his  Excellency,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

The  waiter  ran  his  eye  over  the  table,  and  touched 
every  article  thereupon,  froA  a  cold  round  of  beef  down 
to  the  salt-spoons,  looking  inquiringly  at  his  Excellency^ 
to  ascertain  what  he  might  possibly  mean  by  tiffin. 

«  D'yt  hear  me.  Sir  ?"  cried  Sir  Frederick :  still  the 
man  stood  and  stared. 
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"  Sir  Frederick  dettres  you  wfll  remoye  die ™ 

said  Lady  Brashleigh. 


'<  Sir  Frederick  desires  no  such   thing,  Ma'iB,"  m  ^ 
her  husband ;  '<  I  flatter  myself  that  Sir  f^eriekM      \ 
what  he  is  about,  without  taking  lessons  from  your  UH     i 
ship, — I  say,  sirrah,  tdce  away  the  tiffin."  I   ^^ 

"  I  really  beg   pardon,   Sir  Frederick,  bat  I M  ?* 
know "  J  *^^ 

**  Don't  know !''  exclaimed  his  Excellency,  u^  ^  ^  ^ 
of  ferocious  contempt,  and  looking  daggers  at  the  M  ^ 
happy  varlet,  who  stood  trembling,  and  as  pale  ss  imt  ^ 
before  him;  then  collecting  and  conaposing  hiinidtil  ^ 
moment — "  ugh,  I  forgot,  you  never  were  in  India;  iJjl 
take  away  these  things.  Sir,  and  get  me  some  chitpap8.'l    . 

The  waiters  looked  at  each  other  with  an  expressioiu    % 
the  most  romantic  astonishment:  the  first,  who  had  min    ^ 
taken  to  inquire  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  tiffin,  Wl 
no  disposition  to  push  his  researches  any  further ;  and  flfil    i 
second,  to  whom  the  latter  command  was  specially  ^\ 
dressed,  had  been  so  terrified  by  what  had  occurred^  ii^X 
he  did  not  think  it  quite  prudent  to  begin  his ;  he  answered,! 
''  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  and  got  out  of  the  room  as  feat  u I 
he  could.  I 

**Well,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  **  there  yoaatt)! 

-at  the  window  again  ?  upon  my  word !"  I 

Poor  Fanny  had  again  repaired  to  the  window,  to  hide  1 
those  tell-tale  tears  which  ever  and  anon  would  foil ;  she  I 
retired  tacitly,  and  sitting  down,  sipped  the  wine-and-water  I 
which  his  Excellency  had  prepared  for  her.  1 

*^  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  Ladyship,  '^  the  waiter  did  not  | 
understand  that  you  wanted  some  note  paper/* 

*'  So  am  I,  Ma*am,"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  '<  but  I  care 
very  little  about  it.  I  would  have  sent  a  chit  over  to  Sir 
Archibald  Gregson,  while  I  was  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, if  they  had  brought  me  the  paper ;  as  it  is,  the  car- 
riage, I  see,  is  coming  round,  and  the  less  time  we  lose  the 
better,  for  I  never  was  more  heartily  sick  of  a  place  in  all 
my  life." 

Poor  Fanny  mechanically  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to 
her  room  to  make  ^le^^x^lxoiv^  ^oit  \kifo\\  ds^^utuxa* 
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*<And  pray,  Ma'am,  where  is  your  Ladyship  going 
^w  ?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

.  '^  To  put  on  my  shawl,"  said  her  Ladyship,  ^*  and  see 
^^t  my  maid  has  got  every  thing  ready." 
■'  **  See  that  your  maid  has  got  every  thing  ready !"  ex- 
=^%imed  Sir  Frederick ;  *'  that  cannot  be  necessary* 
*  Ia*am,  if  she  know  her  business ;  and  if  she  know  it  not, 
^he  has  no  business  with  you,  Ma*am;  besides  you  are 
•oing — whither  ?  along  the  public  passages  of  a  public 
■bh?— Ring  the  bell.  Ma'am,  for  some  of  your  servants, 
^d  direct  that  your  woman  may  be  sent  for ;  how  do  you 
taow  that  she  is  in  your  apartment  ?  consider  your  cha-. 
'raster.  Ma'am,  and  the  necessity,  as  my  wife,  of  a  deport- 
Inent  vastly  different  from  that  which  was  suitable  to  your 
Eather's  rank  in  society ;  let  me  never  hear  of  your  coming 
here,  and  going  there,  and  doing  this,  and  doing  the  other,^ 
without  proper  attendants.  Ma'am." 

Lady  Brashleigh  commanded  her  feelings,  and  rang  the 
bell  as  she  was  ordered  to  do. 

When  the  waiter  appeared,  Lady  Brashleigh  did  not 
know  exactly  what  she  ought  to  say,  and  her.  spouse 
thought  proper  to  say  nothing. 

"  Did  you  ring,  my  Lady  ?"  said  the  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  lady  Brashleigh,  "  Sir  Frederick  wants — 
my — that  is " 

^'  Sir  Frederick,  Ma'am,"  said  the  General,  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice  (which,  by  the  way,  closely  resembled  that 
of  a  player  of  the  name  of  Cooke,  who,  several  years  since, 
used  to  act  Richard  the  Third,  and  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sy-^ 
cophant,  at  one  of  the  London  Theatres),  '<  Sir  Frederick 
wants  nothing,  Ma'am;"  and  then  turning  to  the.waiter, 
saidy  *^  Her  Ladyship,  Sir,  desires  to  have  her  woman  sent 
to  her." 

"  My  Lady's  maid,  Sir  Frederick?"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Maid,  Sir,  if  you  choose!''  repeated  Sir  Frederick, 
sneeringly.  **  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  setting  me  right. — 
You'll  please  to  do  as  you  are  ordered,  Sir,  and  make  no 
comments ;  and,  sirrah,"  said  he,  calling  the  man  back, 
who  was  actually  gone, — "  be  quick  about  it,  Sir." 
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*'  YcB,  Sir  Frederick/'  said  the  waiter,  and  agak 
appeared. 

^*  You  should  always  be  prepared^  Ma*ain,*^  nHI 
Excellency  to  Fanny,  *' before  the  moment  we  are 
ing ; — however,**  added  he,  chucking  her  under  the 
with  an  air  of  fondness,  ^*  we  shall  know  each  otherl 
before  we  die,  Ma*ain : — come — here  is  your 
and  get  yourself  ready." 

Poor  Fanny,  hardly  knowing  whether  she  lived  or 
and  half  worried  to  death,  repaired  to  her  room, 
by  her  maid,  and  shortly  returned,  fully  equipped  foil 
journey. 

^*  Twelve  minutes  and  a  half,  Ma'am,  are  more  M 
can  allow  for  beautifying ;"  said  his  £xcellency,  u 
entered  the  room ;  '*  however,  when  we  get  to  Loniiii| 
you  will  be  forced  into  activity ;  we  shall  have  no  timei 
spare  there— come — is  the  woman  ready  ?" 

^  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,''  said  Fanny,  ^*  we  are  quite  mi]] 


now." 


"  We !  Ma'am,"  cried  his  Excellency,  «*  who  are  iti| 
Ma'am  ?  your  maid  and  yourself.  Ma'am — upon  mjf  wcAj 
an  agreeable  association !  I  desire  you  will  learn  bettcf  tl 
appreciate  the  distance  at  which  circumstances  hsn\ 

g laced  you  from  the  poor  ignorant  creature  who  curls  yoml 
air  andpins  on  your  neck-kerchief ; — We,  Ma'am  l-—reco)-1 
lect  the  station,  which  you  will  be  called  upon  shortly  to 
fill; — We,  indeed ! — poor  girl ! — ^but,  come,  you  mean  bo 
harm,  I  dare  say ! — Why,  Lady  Brashleigh,  Ma'am,  yot 
have  been  painting  yourself!" 

Fanny  stared  with  astonishment  at  the  accusation. 

•'  I,  Sir  Frederick?"  said  she. 

'^  Surely  you  have,"  said  he ;  **  come  hither,  Ma'sm, 
come  to  the  light — umph,  no— it  isn't  paint,"  added  his 
Excellency,  rubbing  her  cheek  at  the  same  moment  with 
his  hand, — ^*you  are  flushed,  Ma'am— has  any  thing 
Uarmed  you  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Frederick,  I— I—" 

"  Are  you  sure,  Ma'am  ?"  said  he,  "  quite  sUre  I** 

*'  What  should  alarm  me  V*  asked  his  Lady. 
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^  ^  I  don't  know  what  should  alarm  you.  Ma'am,"  re- 

2ad  he  slowly,  and  half  sneeringly ;  '*  but  I  do  not  at  all 
^  iprove  of  your  wandering  about  public  inns  by  yourself^ 
i^H^'am— -Where's  your  woman  V 
^-^*  Here  am  I,  Sir  Frederick/'  said  the  maid. 
r  «**  Umph  1"    said  his    ExcdHency,   **  very  well,   that's 
^^ugh, — I  dare  say  I  am  wrong,  only  see  that  this  is 

aended  another  time ;  come.  Ma'am,  let  us  be  off."  Say* 
i^l^  which,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  he  offered  his  arm  to 
yt  trembling  bride,  and  descended  the  staircase. 
^  "When  he  reached  the  hall,  he  had  the  particularly  good 
iste  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman  he  had  seen  stand* 
,  ^  at  the  door  wearing  a  white  hat,  was  gone  on  towards 
giondon. 

.  ^^No,  Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  ''the  gentleman  you 
jiean,  is  staying  here." 

'.  **  Umph,"  said  his  Excellency,  **  thank  you.  Sir;— 
Bome,  Lady  Brashleigh, — step  into  the  carriage.  Ma'am ; 
—I — I — ^wish  you  good  morning.  Sir : — staying  her&— 
amph !"  Saying  which,  the  amiable  bridegroom  followed 
bis  lovely  Fanny  into  the  barouche,  and  Uie  door  being 
dosed,  '<  all  right"  was  given  as  the  signal  for  starting^ 
and  away  they  rolled  towards  the  great  metropolis. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  sketch  will  appear  to  many  of 
xny  readers  too  coarse,  and  almost  unlike  nature ;  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  young,  ardent,  and  full  of  love  for 
some  bewitching  object  with  whom  they  picture  the  unin* 
temipted  enjoyment  of  happiness,  whenever  stem  guar* 
dians  shall  relent,  obdurate  parents  soften,  rigid  aunts  un* 
bend,  and  Hymen  bless  their  propitious  loves ;  but  it  is 
really  no  caricature ;  dominion,  rule,  and  authority  were 
the  idols  of  Sir  Frederick's  heart,  and  now  that  he  had 
married  the  girl  (why  he  hardly  knew,  and  since  their 
union  less  than  ever),  and  she  was  necessarily  subject  to 
his  commands  and  whims ;  the  chief  pleasure  derivable  to 
him  from  the  match  was  to  show  his  power  and  control, 
and  rehearse,  as  it  were,  in  his  domestic  circle,  the  dicta- 
torial conduct,  which  he  intended  to  display  upon  more 
important  occasions  and  a  larger  theatre  in  the  East. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  I  warned  my  reader  ichal  1a 
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expect  from  him ;  if,  at  a  young  man  niakiiigbii«| 
the  world,  married  for  love,  and  domesticated  m 
charming  creature  of  a  suitable  age,  be  was  remuM 
being  morose,  petulant,  and  coarse  ;  careless  of  Uil 
lia's  charms  at  one  moment*  and  furioualy  jealooirf 
at  another ;  raving  about  his  rights  and  privilege^1 
they  were  safe  and  unattacked,  and  bartenng  his  ai 
portant  and  delicate  interests,  when  he  could  do  i 
personal  advancement;  what  was  to  be  expected fta 
in  after-life,  when  he  had  become  in  turn  the  gieil 
and  commander,  and  when  from  a  sudden  whim,  or 
as  I  believe  a  pique  (taken  at  an  unqualified  refosd 
his  offers  had  iust  previously  received  in  London),  1 
united  himself  to  a  creature  young  enough  to 
grand-daughter,  of  whom,  judging  by  past  circumst 
it  was  clear  he  would  be  continually  suspicious; 
whose  conversation  he  could  receive  no  g^tification; 
she  had  never  been  in  India  (of  which  alone  he  lo 
talk),  and  whose  inexperience,  while  it  was  a  per 
source  of  uneasiness  and  irritation  to  ftsns,  renden 
wholly  unfit  for  the  dignified  station  she  was  desti 
fill;  his  Excellency  having  at  the  same  time  th( 
sovereign  contempt  for  her  parents;  whose  names  hf 
mentioned  without  accompanying  the  words  with  g( 
indicative  of  dislike,  and  even  disgust  ? 

In  addition  to  these  evident  drawbacks  to  his  ] 
felicity,  he  felt,  now  that  he  had  completed  the  ei 
ment  which  he  had  rashly  and  in  temperately  enterec 
the  most  sensitive  alarm  at  her  Ladyship's  approi 
visit  to  London,  and  a  positive  disinclination  to  inti 
her  to  his  friends  and  connexions,  all  of  whom  he 
were  quite  ready  to  find  fault,  and  condemn  his  tasi 
judgment,  even  were  his  bride  perfection  ;  but  who 
having  some  tenable  ground  for  satire  and  observ 
would  doubtlessly  open  the  most  furious  batteries  o 
cule  and  reproach  upon  him  for  having  united  hims 
a  girl  whose  mind  was  uncultivated,  and  whose  ma 
were  unformed;  Cox  ^ilVvaw^'^^wss.'^  Ns^^-^^^Mxi^and 
tiful,  audkmdwAXAxA'w.^^^"'^^^'^*^?^'^^?^^ 
becoming  accom^\vB\tfsv«^^'^  ^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^ 
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^9ff%liow  to  exhibit  herself  after  the  fashion  of  opera  gtrb 
;^a  French  dances,  nor  whirl  the  giddy  round  **  in  man's 
«  xf^brace."  Of  Italian,  the  soul-subduing  language  of 
,3s<^>  she  knew  nothing;  of  chemistry  she  was  hopelessly 
^xrt^norant ;  she  had  never  drawn  from  the  antique,  nor  at- 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy ; — ^and  what  would 
18.  Brashleigh,  his  Excellency's  daughter-in-law,  who 
^^ic?  fiB  deep  blue,  think  of  such  an  ignorant  creature  as  this  ? 
::^^Jid  how  would  Miss  Diana  Chicherly,  and  Miss  Ellen 
i;.^^))'Aubigny,  his  cousins,  endure  the  society  of  a  creature 
r^  p  ungraceful  and  so  unenlightened  ? 
iji^a^/  The  fear  of  ridicule,  which  keeps  many  men  and  women 
r^^^igiit,  drove  Sir  Frederick  from  his  original  purpose  of 
^^jfoceeding  direct,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  daughter- 
^^^gjtt-law's  residence ;  and  his  thoughts  were  occupied  during 
-^Aft  progress  from  Hartford  Bridge  to  Bagshot,  in  consider-^ 
2j^ng  whither,  when  he  reached  Hounslow,  he  should  di- 
.  ^jrect  the  boys  to  drive. 

.  Between  Hartford  Bridge  and  Bagshot,  his  Excellency 
^  ipoke  but  few  words  ;  in  passing  through  Blackwater,  he 
^  desired  her  Ladyship  to  draw  down  the  blind  on  her  side 
^-  of  the  carriage  as  the  sun  glared  in  his  eyes ;  the  sun 
^  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  road,  but  there  were  various 
j..  groups  of  students  belonging  to  the  Military  College, 
whose  youthful  figures  and  animated  countenances,  set 
^  off  to  advantage  by  the  gay  uniform  of  the  establishment, 
ii  appeared  to  his  Excellency,  likely  to  produce  unpleasant 
^  reflections  and  comparisons  in  the  mind  of  his  youthful 
^   Imde. 

^        Poor  Sir  Frederick  ! — little  did  he  think  how  far  from 
^    kim,  and  the  straggling  youngsters  of  the  Military  Col- 
g    lege,  were  seated  the  thoughts  of  poor  Fanny.     She 
^    seemed  to  herself,  since  her  marriage,  to  have  been  in  one 
I    continued  dream,  and  that  not  of  the  most  agreeable  na* 
f     ture.     Her  eyes  rested  on  passing  or  surrounding  objects, 
but  she  saw  them  not ;  words  rang  in  her  ears,  of  which 
she  scarcely  knew  the  import.    She  leant  back  in  the 
carriage,  paue  and  abstracted,  and^-a^  ^<fc  ^^X.  \\.NR^%\«a. 
dutv  to  do,  mechanically  obeyed  \)afe  dAt^c?L\^scA  til  V«t 
husband,  as  she  had  heretofore  obeyed  \5anwe  oWiSt^afi^oR^' 
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she  felt  for  Asm,  whose  wife  she  was,  all  the  RspRti 
to  his  a^,  mingled  with  the  awe  which  his  coDdirti 
cited  ;  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  external  if 
toms  of  her  mental  disorder,  but  still  attributed  iieri 
ness  and  abstraction  to  the  sef>aration  from  her  fiunih' 

As  the  carriage  rolled  down  the  hill  into  BagMl' 
Excellency,  after  gazing,  unnoticed  by  Aer,  forafeti 
menu  upon  her  pale  cheek,  took  Fanny's  hand,Mii 
quired  if  her  head  ached  ?  The  question  startled  her, i 
the  answer  was  a  flood  of  tears. 

•«  Don't  cry,  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  wlhdwj 
ing  his  hand  :  "  My  6rst  wife  was  a  weeper,  Ma'am  ;til| 
I  did  hope  to  have  escaped  a  second.  However,  it  seeil 
you  are  come  of  a  crying  family.  I  hope  I  shall  seelil 
of  this  hereafter — I  excuse  it  now — it's  natural  peAf  | 
— as  for  myself,  I  never  could  cry  at  any  thing,  so  I » 
not  say  from  experience." 

**  My  head  does  ache  violently,"  said  Fanny;  whoci 
course  could  not  explain  the  real  source  of  her  sonWi 
and  therefore  was  compelled  to  be  disingenuous. 

"  I  dare  say.  Ma'am,  you  feel  the  effects  of  the  wine 
and- water  you  drank,  said  Sir  Frederick  ;  "  you  aretfH 
used  to  that  sort  of  wine.  Ma'am ;  Madeira  is  stronp 
than  the  currant  wine  of  Somerville  House ;  you  nai 
take  care  to  remember  that^  when  you  get  into  good  lO 
ciety,  Ma'am." 

A  reply  to  the  insinuation  conveyed  in  this  speech,  o 
an  observation  upon  the  ill-natured  allusion  to  the  hooM 
made  wine  of  the  academy,  Lady  Brashleigh  felt  nertbe 
strength  nor  inclination  to  make ;  and  therefore  assente 
to  the  remark  with  a  forced  smile. 

The  carriage  reached  the  inn,  fresh  horses  were  hnrrie 
out,  the  servants  remounted,  and  away  they  went  agaii 
As  Uiey  left  Bagshot,  his  Excellency  called  the  attentio 
of  his  Lady  to  two  Lodges  near  the  turnpike. 

"  That.  Ma'am,"  said  his  Excellency,  "  is  the  Duke  c 
Gloucester's  house  ;"  after  saying  which,  he  drew  up  tb 
glass  on  his  «\d^^  ^xA  \r]  tiq  ^kjcA^oX  ^aj^Jtex^d  anotlM 
syllable,  unxW  Wvxikm  «i  xxvAfc  ^^  "^wmbsXcs^  , 

"  Aie^ouadfce^>^^'«^'*''  ^iX«»L  ^ftw^Xa^^assifi^iw^ 
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„^^  ^*  No,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Fanny ;  ••  but  I  thought 

^^jm  were/' 

,^  ♦*  I  never  sleep  in  a  carriage,  Ma'am,"  replied  Sir  Fre- 

^.  ^(srick,  "  and  hate  a  companion  who  doesn't  talk." 

'  .    'M  was  silent,  because  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you," 

r .  *  ^taid  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  regard. 

Vj"    "  Umph  I"  said  his  Excellency ;  "  thinking  of  Miss 
.  imelrosa  Ewebright  and  the  academy,  I  fear — no  matter, 

'jMtL*Bm. — ^we  can't  command  our  thoughts." 

"  No,"  said  Fanny  :  what  she  thought  at  the  moment 
H  is  impossible  to  guess ;  and  it  would  be  extremely  im- 

^^Jprpper  to  tell,  even  if  I  knew. 

~*  ^    "  I  am  puzzling  myself  whither  to  order  the  boys  to 

r*^4rive,"  said  his  Excellency;   "  Ibbotson's  is  the  best 
'hotel  in  London,  and  extremely  reasonable,  but  they  don't 

^  take  ladies ;  Long's  is  too  noisy  for  us,  and  besides " 

^       Here  he  paused. 

'M  am  sorry  I  am  not  able  to  assist  you  in  the  selec- 

^   tion  of  a  residence,"  said  Fanny. 

^        "I  should  wonder  if  you  were.  Ma'am,"  said  his  Ex- 

^    cellency. 

'         And  at  this  moment,  such  was  poor  Lady  Brashleigh's 

\    idea  of  London,  its  accommodations,  and  the  number  of 
its  hotels,  that  her  Ladyship  was  silently  praying  that  his 

'     Excellency  might  not  select  the  sam^  place  of  residence 

'     as  her  dear  Francis.     Unsophisticated  Fanny !  to  see  his 
Excellency,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay,  with  his 

'     Lady  and  suite,  enumerated  amongst  the  fashionable  ar- 
rivals at  the  Bell  and  Crown,  in  Holborn ! 

At  Hounslow,  his  Excellency  having  summoned  ^'  Mas- 
ter Charlton,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him,  into  the  si- 
nister parlour  of  his  inn,  adorned  with  the  print  of  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone,  and  its  companion,  communed  with  him 
long  and  seriously  touching  the  hotel  to  which  he  should 
be  driven. 

I    It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  a  personage  so  great 
and  self-willed  as  his  Excellency  Sir  Frederick,  should 
solicit  the  opinion  of  an  innkeeper,  u^xv^  Y^ydX^^  \!ir»3\^ 
aJh'ed  to  his  comfort  and  anan^etn&Tv\&\  \wxV^  ^w^  "^ 
true  Indian,  and  although  he  had  ^a'&^^d^  ^^w.'**  ^o.  -wic^' 

2k2 
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lerrice  on  the  continent,  and  had  resided  in  tarioai 
of  his  own  country  since ;  early  habits  predomintted, 
he  entered  as  little  into  the  manners  or  customs  of  I 
as  Mr.  Charlton  of  the  Crown  Inn  at  Hounslow, 
have  entered  into  those  of  Bnssy-Grusserat,  or 
pore.     In  London,  his  Excellency  had  resided  bat  i 
except  in  the  very  height  of  the  season^  and  then  all 
at  Ibbotson's ;    for  in  those  days  the  Indians  had 
taken  club  lodging  on  the  first  floor  over  an  uphol8taa'i| 
shop  in  Grosvenor-street ;  nor  had  they  any  paiticok I 
place  of  rendezvous,  except  the  coffee-room  of  the  hokl 
in  Vere-street ;  and  therefore,  under  the  guidance  of  nil 
host  of  the  Crown,  his  Excellency  resolved  on  transportngj 
himself  to  Mivart*s,  whither  the  boys  were  according 
commanded  to  drive. 

To  a  man  of  different  character  and  disposition  ta' 
Sir  Frederick,  the  next  stage  would  have  produced  nul' 
terof  much  interest;  the  display  and  explanation  of  tbe 
approach  to  the  metropolis,  to  one  who,  though  new  ti 
the  scene,  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  enjoyment  of 
receiving  information  upon  points  which,  considering  tk 
locality,  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  connected  w& 
persons  moving  on  the  great  theatre  of  life,  and  upot 
which,  as  matter  of  tact,  if  not  of  good*nature,  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  enlighten  his  bride  as  much  as  possible, 
ought  to  have  given  him  pleasure ;  but  not  a  syllable  did 
his  Excellency  utter  in  the  way  of  conversation,  nntil 
having  passed  the  turning  to  Isleworth,  Fanny,  attracted 
by  the  light  fantastic  modem  entrance  to  the  grounds  cf 
the  venerable  Sion,  ventured  to  ask  what  place  it  was !  to 
'which  his  Excellency  replied,  that  it  was  Sion  House,  bst 
that  she  had  better  restrain  her  inclination  for  aaJcing 
questions,  which,  if  strangers  were  in  he^  society,  would  tt 
once  declare  her  newness,  in  what  he  again  was  pleased 
to  call  the  "  civilized  world." 

In  passing  towurds  Kensington,  the  appearance  of  Hot 
land  House,  struck  Fanny  particularly ;  it  had  a  vene* 
rable  and  even  romantic  air,  and  reminded  her  of  the 
family  place  of  the  Springfields ;  and  although  she  was 
i^orant  of  the  Utet^rf  %xkd  ^oliticiL  riassicaiity  of  iH 
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lamp  smelling  apartments,  she  felt  that  she  should  like 
=r!fery  much  to  make  some  inquiries  concerning  it,  of  het 
.jEmportant  spouse ;  but  she  repressed  the  rising  indina* 
^aon,  in  compliance  with  his  former  hint.  As  tyrants 
sthemselves,  however,  cannot  control  looks,  poor  Fanny 
sgazed  somewhat  earnestly  on  the  venerable  pile,  and  while 
fciUms  employed,  her  husband  observed  her. 
3  "  What  are  you  looking  at,  Ma'am  V  said  he. 
r  '<  I  was  looking  at  that  old  house.  Sir  Frederick,"  said 
T  Fanny. 

"  That  o/(2  house,"  repeated  his  Excellency.   "  Do  yoo 
r  know  what  house  it  is.  Ma'am  V 
'    *<  Not  I,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Then  what  interest  can  you  possibly  have  in  looking 
at  it  V*  said  Sir  Frederick :  and  if  you  don't  know  the 
name  of  a  place,  why  don't  you  ask,  Ma'am  ?  That  is 
Holland  House,  Ma'am." 

Fanny,  who  had  never  heard  of  Holland  House,  was 
fesolved  to  ask  no  more  about  it ;  seeing  that  she  now 
perceived  it  to  be  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  than  evea 
she  had  apprehended,  to  meet  the  views  or  suit  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  Excellency,  who  having  only  half  an  hour 
before,  commanded  her  to  abstain  from  interrogatories 
lest  she  should  betray  her  ignorance,  now  chid  her  for  not 
endeavouring  to  cure  her  want  of  knowledge  by  asking 
questions. 

They  passed  through  the  town  of  Kensington,  and  en- 
tered the  Park ;  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  the  appearance 
o{  numerous  horsemen,  and  a  crowd  of  carriages  drawa 
up  opposite  the  gate  of  Kensington  Gardens,  the  length- 
ened promenade,  and  the  general  gaiety^  attracted  poor 
Lady  Brashleigh,  and  she  roused  herself  from  her  waking 
dreams  to  gaze  on  the  motley  crowd. 

"  This,  Ma'am,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  is  Hyde  Park, 
the  resort  of  the  gay  and  idle  on  a  Sunday,  where  you'll 
find  the  peer  and  the  pickpocket  jostling  each  other,  and 
where,"  added  he, — observing  that  her  Ladyship's  notice 
was  attracted  by  the  splendid  uniforms  of  two  dandy 
lancers,  '*  above  all  things.  Ma'am,  ladies  never  lean  out 
'  of  their  carriages  either  to  show  tiaem^NOi^  en:  V«^^S\»s!l 
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Other  people,  except,  indeed,  such  ladies  as 
habit  of  standing  at  windows  when  they  are 
Ma'am. 

Fanny  felt  a  chill  of  dread,  of  something  ai 
hopeless  horror,  at  the  prospect  which  presented 
future  life,  when  she  heard  this  needless  obsenrat 
recurrence  to  the  event  of  the  morning,  proved 
Excellency's  rage  was  not  only  brilliant  and  flash} 
moment  of  its  first  corruscation,  but  that  when  tk 
flame  had  subsided,  the  vindictive  feeling  still  lay  \ 
dering  in  his  heart,  ready  to  blaze  with  the  first  gust 
might  unfortunately  chance  to  blow  upon  it. 

She  drew  back  and  resumed  her  former  attitude  ii 
barouche. 

"  Well,  Ma*am,  said  Sir  Frederick,   "  what  are 
hiding  yourself  for?     Are  you  ashamed  to  be  seen,  or 
you  displeased  with  being  detected  in  such  society?  TV 
IS  a  medium,  Ma'am — a  happy  mean,  which  I  trust]! 
Ladyship  will  study  to  attam ;  it  is  not  because  I  diiA 
the  exposure  of  your  person  like  the  sign  before  aboii 
of  public  entertainment,  that  I  wish  you  to  seclude  yofn 
self,  as  if  you  dreaded  to  meet  the  public  eye :  pray,  \J^ 
Brashleigh,  once  for  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  tbii 
I  am  much  older  than  you  are." 

Her  Ladyship  needed  no  jogging  on  this  point. 

'*  And  that  with  my  experience,  whatever  I  suggest  i 
for  your  advantage.  When  folks  are  married^  Ma'ao 
their  interests  are  identified :  although  I  may  have  d 
own  respectability  and  comfort  in  view,  in  whatever  com 
«1 1  give,  neither  comfort  nor  respectability  can  be  s«| 
ortea  or  sustained  by  m^ ,  without  your  participating  i 

^th." 

To  this  lecture  Fanny  made  no  reply,  but  obedienti 

sing  herself  into  such  an  attitude  as  she  hoped  si 

^ht  be  suffered  to  maintain  without  offencCf   recoa 
iced  her  silent  observations  of  the  beau  monde  hen 
ienhall  and  Whitechapel,  transplanted  for  the  day  1 
promenade  of  Hyde  Park. 

e  only  object  his  Excellency  pointed  out   to  III 
Yhip,  in  their  ^ro%re«s  t.Qv(^td&BtQok-tlbeieQt^aadfil 
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» .  the  only  object  of  which  he  could  give  her  a  true 

—    igriptioD,  was  the  residence  of  his  illustrious  chief;  U> 

if  he  pointed  as  the  home  of  him,  whose  splendid 

4ft  have  placed  our  country  on  the  proudest  eminence 

^ODgst  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  which  his  Excel* 

y  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  felt  the  most  enthusiastic 

iiration ;   the  ardour  of  his  sentiments  being  by  not 

;/J^3ans  damped  or  deteriorated  by  the  recollection  that  he 
^Qividually,  and  personally,  owed  his  distinctions,  deco« 
r  4^i^9  &i^^  command,  to  the  success  of  those  stupendoua 
^^erations  in  which  he  had,  it  is  true,  borne  a  share,  but 
sich  were  so  gloriously  conducted  by  the  immortal  sub- 
let of  his  praise. 

Fanny  gazed  on  the  edifice  with  an  interest  to  her 

■  viiplly  new  in  its  character ;  she  had  read  of  Welling-* 

^j/]tok,  and  of  his  triumphs,  and  she  thought  of  him  as  the 

Tuero  at  the  head  of  thousands,  marching  over  the  field  of 

I  victory,  and  commanding  the  destinies  of  the  world ;  but 

^to  see  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt,  the  very  room  in- 

^which,  perhaps,  he  was  then  sitting,  excited  an  extraordi- 

?  nary  feeling,  and  seemed  to  mark  more  distinctly  than* 

^^  any  thing  which  had  yet  occurred,  the  change  which  had- 

^  80  suddenly  taken  place  in  all  her  views  and  pursuits,  and* 

^  which  brought  her,  as  it  were,  into  immediate  contact 

with  those,  of  whom,  in  her  humble  retirement,  she  had 

only  read  or  spoken. 

The  carriage,  although  delayed  for  some  time  in  itft* 
progress  along  the  "  drive,"  at  length  cleared  Grosvenor 
Gate,  and  rolled  rapidly  through  the  square,  to  the  hotel 
destined  for  their  reception ;  where  in  a  short  time,  they 
were  installed  in  an  admirable  suite  of  apartments,  dinner 
was  ordered,  and  the  happy  couple  perfectly  domesticated. 
The  restless  disposition  of  an  Indian,  however,  soon  in-- 
duced  his  Excellency  ^'  just  to  walk  to  Ibbotson's,  to  see- 
if  there  were  any  letters,  and  perhaps  he  might  call  at' 
Mrs.  Brashleigh's  while  he  was  out;  dinner  was  to  be- 
ready  at  ^ven,  but  he  would  be  home  long  before  that, 
— and  away  went  his  Excellency,  having  previously  re-* 
commended  her  Ladyship  to  lie  down  and  repose  herself 
after  her  fatigue;  the  said  recommeiid^XiQ»\iVk^\si^V^^3^^^ 
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accompanied  with  a  ^^  cliaste  salute**  upon  herUljm  **^ 
dexter  cheek.  I  first  a 

Lady  Brashleigh  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  rested  Ml  ^  " 
for  an  hour  or  more  ;  when.  Sir  Frederick  not  hftnogil  ^^^ 
turned,  she  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  and  foHodM  ^^ 
it  was  considerably  past  six  o'clock.  She  seated  IkoA 
on  a  sofa,  not  daring  to  go  near  the  windowt,  om A  ^ 
which  was  thrown  up,  lest  she  should  be  detected  lijM  ^^ 
Excellency  in  the  commission  of  the  heinous  ofiaceu  ^'^ 
looking  into  the  street,  contrary  to  his  £xceUency*t  vftHl  ^  ^ 
orders.  I .  ,  ' 

Foreigners  tell  you  that  the  quintessence  of  eatHll  ^ 
dulncss  is  to  be  found  in  a  Sunday  in  London,  where  ik  I  ^ 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  regulations  of  the  pobiil  ^ 
close  every  shop  and  place  of  amusement,  and  wheietkll  ^ 
graver  duties  of  religion  are  not,  as  in  Popish  coiintnB,l 
dismissed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  eveaiitl 
devoted  to  gaiety  and  mirth.  To  Fanny,  although  nofihl 
reigner,  nothing  ever  appeared  so  sombre  as  the  ailenKMl 
of  her  debut  in  the  '*  civilized  world."  Town  was  gettiB{  I 
thin,  and  not  many  carriages  were  moving  about;  tk! 
hour  at  which  she  rose  was  one  at  which  people  are  get*  I 
ting  home,  first  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the  mon- 1 
ing,  and  then  to  prepare  to  dress  ;  sounds  she  heard  few,  I 
and  not  daring  to  look  abroad,  sights  she  saw  none ;  anl  I 
she  remained  communing  with  herself,  and  thinking  Offf  I 
the  events  of  the  past  week,  reconsidering  her  letter  to  | 
Francis,  trying  to  imagine  where  he  was  at  thai  moment, 
fancying,  perhaps,  that  he  might  be  near  her,  and  even 
passing  through  the  very  street  in  which  she  was  residing^ 
until  nearly  half-past  seven. 

The  butler  appeared,  and  inquired  if  the  servants  shonU 
put  down  dinner,  or  if  her  ladyship  expected  Sir  Fre- 
derick. She  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  while  the 
discussion  was  going  on,  his  Excellency  appeared,  attend- 
ed by  a  personage  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to  introduce 
Xady  Brashleigh  as  early  as  possible.  Her  Ladyship  was 
startled  at  the  appearance  of  a  stranger ;  but  when  his 
Excellency  desired  Mr.  Bin  field  the  butler  to  have  two 
additional  covets  V^,  %V^  ^^^  <a9(^%A\\k\jd^  <^varwhelmed^ 
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'^Jto  haye  to  preside  at  table  with  strangers,  to  make  her 
St  appearance  without  any  preparation,  and  so  soon  after 
^jt  marriage  ;-^it  altogether  appeared  as  extraordinary  as 
^Xeeling  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency,  to  invite  a  party 
^^  the  day  of  their  arrival. 

^'^'^  Lady  Brashleigh,"  said  his  Excellency,  **  this  is  Cap* 
""  Jm  Macaddle,  Ma'am ; — allow  me  to  present  him  to  yoar 
^  Jbdyship— he  accompanies  us  to  India  as  one  of  my  aides* 
^^-camp,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  fortunate  enough,  Ma'am^ 
-» make  himself  acceptable  to  your  Ladyship." 

Fanny,  startled  at  the  kind  and  almost  respectful  tone 

I  which  she  was  addressed  by  her  husband,  curtsied  and 

'^Buled — Captain  Macaddle  bowed  lower  than  ever  Cap- 

^lin  bowed  before,  and  then  stepped  backwards  two  <h: 

'iiree  paces  from  her  Ladyship. 

^  Scarcely  had  this  ceremony  been  performed,  when  the 
^tervant  announced  Major  Mims ;  and  forthwith  there  en* 
^.ered  the  apartment  a  small,  freezing  personage,  looking 
lUce  a  well-preserved  Egyptian  mummy  just  taken  out  ^ 
its  wrappers ;  who  bowed  profoundly  to  his  Excellency ; 
and  then,  conducted  by  his  Excellency  to  Lady  Brashleigh, 
underwent  precisely  a  similar  ceremony  to  that  performed 
Iby  the  Captain ;  of  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the  Major 
took  no  kind  of  notice  whatever. 

*^  This,  Lady  Brashleigh,^  said  his  Excellency,  *^  is 
Major  Mims,  Ma'am,  my  military  secretary — a  most 
worthy  person,  I  can  assure  your  Ladyship ;  and  one  wha 
has  highly  distinguished  himself,  as  I  can  affirm  from 
personal  knowledge.*' 

Major  Mims  bowed  again,  but  said  nothing. 

^^  Bring  dinner.  Sirs,"  said  his  Excellency,  turning  to 
the  servants.  ^^  My  dear  Lady  Brashleigh,"  continued  he, 
addressing  her  Ladyship,  '<  I  fear  I  have  kept  your  Lady- 
ship waiting ;  but  having  so  little  time  to  remain  here,  I 
was  desirous,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  present  these  gen* 
tlemen  to  you,  and  therefore  waited  to  catch  the  Major 
when  he  came  in  to  dress." 

''  Your  Excellency  was  extremely  kind,"  said  Mims, 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face ;  looking  as  if  he 
were  dead  and  dried,  and  as  if  he  had  tathsx  V^^ssdlvgl  \£& 
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grave  than  where  he  was.     Captain  Macaddle  I 
arrival  of  the  Major,  retired  to  the  extreme  a 
second  window,  where  he  stood  waiting  to  be  c 
play.     As  for  Fanny,  she  was  overcome  by  ir\ 
the  tenderness  of  manner  assumed  by  her  huA 
fore  the  new  comers ;  the  mute  respect  with  wh 
appeared  to  treat  both  him  and  her,  struck  her  st 
forcibly ; — he  was  not  like  the  same  individual — ^he. 
even  to  wait  her  commands,  and  pause  in  his  procc 
for  her  decision. 

Another  thing  attracted  her  attention,  and  very  fa 
too;  which  was  the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  twone 
siters — the  one  as  a  hlondin  and  the  other  a  hn 
There  never  had,  as  she  thought,  been  seen  in  any 
place,  two  such  hideous  persons ;  and  it    was  not  t 
they  had  been  in  the  room  for  some  time,  that  she  a 
prehended  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  each  od 
or  not,  for  it  was  not  till  after  Sir  Frederick  approach 
her  Ladyship  with  an  endearing  air  to  inquire  about  h 
head,  that  the  two  worthies  ventured  to  speak.    Wk 
his  Excellency  made  that  movement,  they  communed  tt 
gether  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  perfect  giaTit] 
and  in  the  softest  whispers ;  looking  as  if  they  expecte 
every  minute  that  the  world  would  fall  into  pieces. 

Dinner  announced ;  Sir  Frederick  offered  his  aim  < 
Lady  Brashleigh,  and  joked,  as  they  passed  along,  up 
the  old-fashioned  customs  of  men  and  their  wives ;  ai 
Captain  Macaddle  and  Major  Mims  followed,  after  havii 
bowed  to  each  other  at  the  door,  for  some  time,  with  in 
nite  ceremony. 

When  they  reached  the  dinner-room,  the  aide-de*casi 
and  secretary  were  posted  at  the  head  and  foot  of  t 
table ;  and  Sir  Frederick  sat  on  one  side,  and  her  Lad 
ship  on  the  other — a  disposition  of  forces  highly  accepts! 
to  Fanny,  who  was  thereby  relieved  of  all  emharrassmc 
as  to  domg  the  honours.  Little  did  her  poor  unsoplui 
cated  Ladyship  then  imagine  that  the  principal  duties 
military  secretaries  and  gallant  aides-de-camp,  consiit 
carving  at  dinner,  and  sending  round  the  wine  after  it  I 

**  Lady  Brashleigh,  Ma'am,  soma  aou^  ?"  aaid  Ub  E 
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ncy ;  '^  do,  my  dear  girl ;  coine>  it  will  do  yon  good : 
her  Ladyship  some  soup,  Major." 
"  ^lie  Major,  with  the  most  solemn  air,  did  as  he  was  bid. 
P  iFredenck  took  soup — so  did  the  staff, 
e- '  What  wines  have  you  there.  Sir  V  said  his  Excellency 
xAinfield  the  butler. 

I  "*  Madeira,  Sir  Frederick, — Hock,  Barsac,  and  Cham-> 
e.  Sir  Frederick  I" 

*  Is  the  Champagne  iced.  Sir?*' 
^«  Yes,  Sir  Frederick." 
^'  Far  short,"  said  his  Excellency  (whose  mouth  was 
k^d  with  soup),  addressing  Major  Mims — *'  far  short,  Sir,. 
^«s  the  ice  of  this  country  fall  of  the  saltpetre  of  our 
kdars — ice.  Sir,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  saltpetre ;: 
Ktt  you  cannot  cool  wine  in  England,  Sir,  and  that  is  the 
roth  of  it." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  observation,  and  nothing 
^as  heard  for  some  moments  but  the  noise  which  the  un?- 
sivilized  Captain  Macaddle  made  in  eating  his  soup. 
Captain  Macaddle  apparently  was  hurrying  ^e  operation. 
\n  order  to  help  the  fish  under  his  charge.  His  Excellency 
law  the  dilemma. 

*'  Don't  hurry  yourself,  Captain,"  said  his  Excellency ; 
'*  all  in  good  time.  Sir.    Major,  a  glass  of  Madeira  after  ^ 
your  soup.  Sir  ?" 

The  Major  bowed  affirmatively,  but  spake  not. 

"  Your  health.  Sir,"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

The  Major  bowed  again,  gratefully. 

**  Lady  Brashleigh,  shall  I  give  you  some  turbot,"  said. 
Captain  Macaddle,  in  a  half  whisper,  those  being  the  first 
words  he  had  uttered. 

"  Her  Ladyship  don't  eat  fish,  Sir,"  said  his  Excellency, 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  it  was  not  for  an  aide-de- 
camp to  presume  to  ask  her.  *^  My  love,  you  will  take  a 
patty  in  preference,  I  know  : — nobody  can  eat  fish  in  this 
country — ^they  talk.  Sir,  of  their  turbot,  and  their  salmon; 
but  there  is  no  comparison  between  those  and  our  fish  in 
India,  Sir." 

**  None,  Sir,"  said  Major  Mims,  in  a  whisper. 

*^  Won't  your  Excellency  take  an^  V  wA^^s^^A^^* 
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<<  Not  I,  Sir/'  replied  Sir  Frederick ;  ''  111  take  tfi 
•—I  cannot  manage  fish  here.'* 

His  Excellency  took  a  patty — bo  did  the  Majop-M 
the  Captain — and  the  turbot  was  removed  untouched. 
the  midst  of  his  Excellency's  invective  against  64 
Major  and  Captain  discovered  that  the  patties  were  i 
•f  lobster ;  of  course  they  said  nothing. 

''  A  glass  of  Champagne,  Lady  Brashleigh?"  tai 
Excellency  gallantly. 

*^  Oh !  Ma'am,  I  must  not  be  refased,"  said  Sir  f 
nek ;  **  give  her  Ladyship  some  Champagne,  Binfid 

The  X^hampagne  vras  poured  out ;  handed  to  the  1 
and  Captain.  Fanny  was  evidently  afiected  by  th 
tense  cold ;  so  decidedly  had  they  chilled  it.  Ca 
Macaddle  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  Major  Mims,! 
teeth  were  not  of  the  first  order,  was  instantly  ui 
with  a  violent  twinge. 

"  How  capital,  Sir,  that  wine  would  be,"  said  his  i 
lency,  "  if  it  had  but  been  cooled  by  an  Obdar !" 

"  It — ^makes  a — very  great — di£ference.  Sir,"  said  1 
Mims,  actually  crying  with  pain. 

The  dinner  then  proceeded  as  mutely  as  it  comme 
except  that  Sir  Frederick  occasionally  made  a  kind  o 
vation  to  his  lady,  who  occasionally  made  a  reply.  A 
feast  wore  on,  his  Excellency  entered  upon  a  disserti 
touching  the  merits,  or  rather  demerits  of  Port  wine  ; 
appealed  to  the  military  secretary  for  a  corroboratic 
his  censure  upon  that  powerful  and  popular  liquor. 

''  I  think,  Sir,"  said  the  Major,  scarce  opening  his 
and  looking  as  if  the  fate  of  an  empire  depended  oi 
expression  of  his  opinion ;  '*  one  glass  of  Port,  S: 
agreeable  after  cheese." 

"  Cheese !"  exclaimed  his  Excellency,  "  and  who, 
in  the  name  of  decency,  ever  eats  cheese  ?  the  sight 
smell,  the  knowledge  that  cheese  is  in  the  house,  m 
me  sick.     What  d'ye  mean.  Sir,  about  ^  after  cheese 

^t  this  moment  cheeses  of  sorts  were  paraded. 

"  Lady  Brashleigh,"  said  his  Excellency,  ^  I  prea 
you  don't  eat  c\iee&e,  "^^^mT^ 
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>  Not  V  said  her  Ladyship. 
^^  •'  **  /  never  eat  cheese,  Sir,"  said  Captain  Macaddle. 
^     ;<•  I  very  seldom  taste  it,"  said  Major  Mims,  sighing 

^^"^  **  Jou,  Sir,"  said  his  Excellency,  **  take  it  away !" 

^  f* And  accordingly  the  cheese  disappeared  untouched. 

.^■BJ  The  dessert  and  wine  having  been  put  down,  his  Excel* 

_  SDcy,  after  two  or  three  agreeable  compliments  to  his 

^^S^y,  began  to  talk;  and  continued  talking,  while  the 

aembers  of  his  family  did  little  but  nod  their  heads  in  as* 

#Dt  to  what  he  said,  like  Mandarins  on  a  chimney-piece ; 

SMkntii  his  Excellency  finding  that  Lady  Brashleigh  evinced 

«e-  i^o  disposition  to  move,  kindly  discovered  that  she  looked 

•  ^'>ale,  and  would^  perhaps,  like  to  retire  to  the  drawing- 
?*=:  WPm,  "  Whither,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "  I  shall  follow 
j^  your  Ladyship  shortly." 
"^     At  this  signal,  away  flew  the  Major  to  the  door,  and  the 

ptain  to  the  bell ; — the  Captain  scrambled  back  and 
;ked  up  her  Ladyship's  gloves ;— -the  Major  stooped  and 
caught  up  her  Ladyship's  pocket-handkerchief; — ^his  Ex* 
'^  <^llency  stood  solemnly  erect  during  the  ceremony,  and 
^  4lie  servants  lighted  her  Ladyship  to  the  drawing-room. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Brashleigh  had  retired,  his  ExcellencT 
'    fOled  a  large  glass  of  claret,  and  drank  '*  The  ladies : 
.Alter  which,  he  leaned  his  head  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 

*  0jad  fell  fast  asleep ;  from  which  slumber  he  awoke  after  a 
^     liap  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  period, 

jieither  Mims  nor  Macaddle  had  spoken  one  single  word, 

'  pr  stirred  one  single  inch  : — ^the  Major  having  finished  the 
■bottle  of  claret,  which  stood  near  him,  together  with  a 

'  large  plate  of  wafers ;  the  Captain  having  swallowed  the 
whole  remnant  of  the  dinner-Madeira,  and  a  side-dish  of 
almonds  and  raisins ;  for  as  neither  of  them  dared  to  move, 
lest  he  should  arouse  the  slumbering  commander,  either 
determined,  like  provident  cattle,  to  feed,  at  least  to  the 

'      length  of  his  tether. 

I  **  Captain  Macaddle,"  said  his  Excellency,  stretching 

himself  and  yawning  into  wakefulness,  ^<  ring  the  bell^  Sir, 
and  see  if  her  Ladyship  has  ordered  coffee." 

I     .   Captain  Macaddle  rang  the  bell,  and  whea  the  lAc^^a&Sw 
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came,  made  the  inquiry  as  commanded.     The  ansfpcnel   ii 

in  the  negative.  I   ^k 

"  Take  coffee  to  the  drawing-room.  Sir/'  said  Sir  Ii»l  U 
derick  :  and  up  he  rose — up  rose  Major  Mims,  and  if  I  c 
rose  Captain  Macaddle.  I    t 

''  ril  take  one  glass  more  of  that  claret,''  said  bl  I: 
Excellency.  I   c 

"  Claret,  Sir  !*'  repeated  the  Major  in  a  tone  of  diuMrf*  |   < 

"  Or,  no  1  stay — a  glass  of  Madeira,  as  a  Jinale,*'  nui 
his  Excellency. 

*'  Madeira,  Sir  !*'  said  Macaddle,  with  a  look  fall  it 
horror. 

"  Where  is  the  wine.  Sir?"  said  Sir  Frederick. 

''  I  helieve  it  is  finished,  Sir,"  said  Macaddle. 

"  Umphl"  said  Sir  Frederick.  '*  No  matter.  Sirs;  11 
trouhle  you  for  the  water  then,  if  you  please." 

Saying  which,  his  Excellency  drank  some  of  the  paie 
element ;  and  without  taking  the  smallest  further  notice 
of  his  staff,  opened  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  tike  draw- 1 
ing-room. 

After  a  short  debate,  the  unhappy  satellites  agreed  to 
follow  their  great  leader,  and  accordingly  proceed^  to  the 
presence  of  Lady  Brashleigh. 

During  the  next  half  hour,  and  during  the  ceremony  sf 
drinking  coffee,  his  Excellency  remained  seated  on  a  sofi 
next  his  bride,  paying  her  the  most  marked  and  amiabk 
attentions,  while  Mims  and  Macaddle  remained  in  adistsnt 
window,  in  the  softest  possible  conversation.  At  length  it 
appeared  to  the  poor  sufferers  that  they  might  possibly  get 
away»  and  therefore  they  began  to  move  gnidaaUy  to- 
wards the  door. 

''Are  you  going,  gentlemen  V*  said  his  Exceltoaey. 

<<  Unless  you  have  any  further  commands.  Sir,"  said 
Macaddle. 

**  I  have  none,  to-night,"  said  Sir  Frederick ;  **  but  I 
wish,  Macaddle,  that  to-morrow  morning  early,  y<m  would 
step  down  to  the  Tower,  and  see  the  Colonel;  and  while 

Sm  are  tViete,  ^o\im\^x.'VwX^  ^^  ^gs  xa  the  London 
ocks,  and  g^X.  ^iVvsX.  ol  X>ao«fcc*a«fc\  ^Sk\'^KDL>&^<cs^^ma 
to  come  u^lo  \iie^\MKd  ^l  >iktf^  ^^^asw^^^  .a«a^  ^ai^ 
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b.  inquire  about  the  Manchester  boats,  I  think  it  would  be 

wise.  At  all  events,  don't  forget  to  be  at  Tattersall's  to 
B  look  at  the  horses  at  two ;  and  then,  as  you  come  back, 
^mH  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  I  men- 

lioned ;  and  then,  it  will  not  be  out  of  your  way  to  look 
;^  in  at  Ransom's,  to  see  if  the  money  be  paid  in ;  and  if  you 

call  there,  you  can  go  to  the  Quadrant  and  get  us  an 
^  I  opera-box  for  Tuesday/* 
^  i    **  Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  said  Macaddle. 

**  And  Mims,"  continued  his  Excellency,  '*  we  really 
ig  must  find  that  man  to-morrow.  Sir.     Put  yourself  on  the 

top  of  a  coach,  Sir,  and  see  about  it ;  there  will  be  nd 
^  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  him ;  his  name  is  Smith,  and 
.  he  lives  somewhere  in  Buckinghamshire ;  that  I  know ; 
";  liowever,  you  must  contrive  to  be  back  in  London  before 

dinner ;  because,  although  I  shall  not  dine  at  home,  I  may 
- ,  have  something  for  you  to  do  in  the  evening. 
^       '*  Certainly,  Sir,"  said  Mims,  bowing. 
■        "  Good  night,  then,"  said  his  Excellency. 

"  Good  night.  Sir,"  said  the  gentlemen. 
.       *'  Good  night.  Lady  Brashleigh." 
g        *'  Good  night,"  said  her  Ladyship,  kindly  holding  out 

her  hand,  which  the  departing  functionaries  could  not 
g   well  avoid  taking ;  in  short,  her  Ladyship  shook  hands 

with  both  of  them  good-humouredly,  and  they  disap- 
g    peared. 

g        Scarcely  had  the  door  closed  upon  them,  when  the 
g    sweet  placidity  and  amiability  of  his  Excellency's  counte- 
y    nance  suddenly  changed  to  the  most  furious  rage. 
I        "  Are  you  mad,  Ma*am  ?"  exclaimed  his  Excellency, 
'    "  or  has  the  Champagne  got  into  your  head.  Ma'am  ?" 

*'  What  have  I  done,"  said  Fanny,  "  to  induce  you  to 
,     think  either?" 

''  Why,  Ma'am^  you  shook  hands  with  those  persons,*' 
I    «aid  he. 
;         "Well?" 

I         **  Well ! — do  you  consider  who  you  are  now,  and  what 
I     you  are  ? — the  lady  of  his  ExceUenc^  iVvfcCiOxcitKMA^^'^T^^ 
chief  at  Bombay  shaking  hands  w\t\\\i«\v\JiS^"wi^^  «^fe- 

de^campy  on  a  first  intervievr  V* 
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'« I  really  was  not  aware — 

**  Aware !  how  should  you  be  aware,  Ma 
the  commander.  **  In  your  father's  line  of 
hii  usher  is  as  good  as  himself,  and  he  i 
adiamed  of  allowing  his  wife  or  daughter  to  i 
with  him ;  but  /stand  in  a  very  different  posit 
My  sta£f  are  drilled  to  know  their  places,  Ms 
their  duty,  and  put  up  with  every  inconvenie 
the  swallowing  of  stale  eggs,  and  eating  the  d 
tnrkies;  but  there  is  an  end  of  that,  Ma'] 
liberties  are  allowed  them  as  you  have  beer 
aflford  these  gentlemen  to-night." 

"  I  reaUy " 

"  You  really,  Ma'am, have  taken  too  much  C 
said  his  Excellency;  *'  it  is  a  wine  you  are  not 
you  should  not  drink  it" 

"   You   pressed    me.    Sir    Frederick,"    s; 

"  Pressed  you  I"  cried  he.  "So  you  alloi 
prevail  with  you  if  he  press  you.  Ma'am !  1 
should  have  refused — I  did  not  wish  my  pe 
what  sort,  of  person  you  are ;  nor  did  I  chc 
ture  you  upon  the  different  qualities  of  wine 
servants ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  you  drii 
of  it." 

" "  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  Fanny ;  "  an< 
shall  know  better :  I " 

'*  No,  you  won't  know  better,  Ma'am,"  said 
rick ;  "  there  are  no  rules  without  exceptions 
no  fixed  principles  for  conduct  in  civiliz* 
Ma'am,  i  ou  will  see  persons  at  my  table  ^ 
you  must  drmk  wine  if  you  are  asked :  ther 
and  seasons  when  one  thmg  ought  to  be  done 
and  seasons  when  another  thing  ought  to  be 
must  consider  our  station  and  dignity,  Ma'a 
what  do  we  live  for  ?" 

**  I  aTa  suta^  8is  Frederick^  I  had  no  intent! 

absolutely  aikQ»Wk'm^T^^\^*^  ^i^toa^.V^ 'ydi 
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Imngalow  is  burnt  by  a  knave  or  a  fool  ?  my  loss  is  the 
IMune." 

4r   "  I  really  do  not  understand,"  said  Fanny. 
^,"    **  I  am  sure  you  don't,  Ma'am,"  interrupted  Sir  Frede- 
yjtick ;  *'  therefore  I  must  instruct  you.     What  must  those 
len  think ;  where  must  they  imagine  you  to  have  been 
j|{lMed ;  whence  to  have  come ;  how  to  have  been  educated  ? 
iKit  I  am  not  angry,  Ma*am,  I  am  only  vexed  and  morti* 
^fied — ^you  must  be  more  cautious  for  the  future." 
,1     A  short  calm  succeeded  this  storm,  and  Fanny  was  by 
ijfhis  time  sufficiently  aware  of  his  Excellency's  disposi- 
tion, to  know  that  an  escape  would  best  be  effected 
during  a  lull ;  she  therefore  expressed  her  desire  to  go  to 
rest. 
I      "  Certainly,  Ma'am,  by  all  means,"  said  his  Excel- 
lency ;  "  I  quite  forgot  you  had  been  travelling,  Ma'am. 
I  conclude  you  will  wish  to  write  to  your  family  to-mor- 
row :  if  you  get  your  letters  ready  early  in  the  day,  I  will 
^,:  see  and  get  them  franked." 

-^      "  Her  Ladyship's  woman.  Sir,"  said  his  Excellency  to 
the  servant  who  answered  the  bell. 

"I  have  much  writing  to  get  through  myself,"  conti- 

^  nued  his  Excellency  to  his  bride,  *^  and  shall  not  get  to 

I  bed  for  some  time;  however,  go  you,  and   I  have  no 

doubt  sleep  will  set  you  all  to  rights;  and  to-morrow, 

perhaps  J I  may  present  you  to  my  daughter-in-law." 

''  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  make  her  acquaint- 

{  ance,"  said  Fanny,  with  something  more  like  firmness  of 

manner  than  was  usual   in  her  deportment;    as  if  she 

_   felt,  considering  their  relative  positions,  that  if  her  dig- 

^  ^  nity  were  to  be  maintained,  it  ought  to  be  maintain^ 

^(  towards  her  husband's  relations,  as  well  as  towards  his 

gjlj  dependents. 

^  Her  Ladyship's  maid  having  arrived,  her  Ladyship  re- 
^  tired ;  and  his  Excellency,  having  called  for  the  undigni- 
fied beverage  in  which  he  nocturnally  indulged  after  all 
^  observers  were  gone  ;  namely,  brandy-and-water ; 
^^  betook  himself  to  writing  and  sipping  Ax.ettkaX^'^  ,\\n.n^«n.^ 
1^    mingled  pursuits  he  remained  unUY  ^^^X.  V^^  ^^tf5^«-> 
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wben,  OTercome  by  drowsiness,  he  glided  slily  and  sofil; 
to  bed. 

And  this  day  ¥ra8  the  day  upon  which  Welsted  attended 
church  at  Hackney  with  the  Tickles,  partook  of  the  homely 
foasted  beef  and  puddings  of  the  numerous  estabUshment; 
and,  after  tea  (and  prayers)  was  furnished  by  Harriet  | 
Tickle  with  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  **  Fashion- 
able Magazine"  itself,  to  prove  that  Lord  and  LadyFam- 
borough  were  the  unhappiest  pair  upon  earth ;  that  tbe 
exemplary  Lord  FeTcrsham  was  a  sot  and  a  gambkr; 
and  that  bis  unaffected  and  accomplished  sisters  were  two 
of  the  veriest  wantons  in  creation.  Welsted,  notwith- 
standing this  potent  authority,  still  had  faith  in  his  own 
eyes  and  ears,  and  stoutly  maintained  the  fight  agaiast 
the  young  lady,  who  was  ready  to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of 
her  statements,  in  which  she  was  supported  by  her  father; 
who,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  truth  of  the  ftorji 
implicitly  believed  it  upon  tbe  general  principle  which  he 
uniformly  maintained,  that  as  to  the  nobility  it  was  loo 
true,  not  only  that  bad  were  the  best,  but  that  thoie 
who  ought  to  be  the  best  were  decidedly  the  worst. 

And  after  the  conclusion  of  this  evening,  after  the  t«r- 
moib  and  sorrows  that  both  Francis  and  Fanny  under- 
went; separated  from  each  other,  and  either  ignorut 
where  the  other  was — what  happened  to  both  I  At  tke 
same  hour  they  both  retired  to  rest ;  Fanny's  first  thought, 
when  she  closed  her  eyes,  was  of  Francis ;  and  the  fint 
thought  of  Francis,  when  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pilloVy 
was  of  Fanny. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

Ob,  where  is  the  honour  safe?  not  with  the  liyixig  ^ 

They  feed  upon  opinions,  errors,  dreams. 

And  malce  them  truths ; — they  draw  a  nounshment 

Out  of  defamings ;  grow  upon  disgraces  $ 

And  when  they  see  a  virtue  fortified 

Strongly,  ahove  the  battery  of  their  tongues^ 

Oh  1  how  they  cast  to  sink  it  !— 

Bbauxost. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  first  evening  had  excited 
feelings  in  Welsted*s  mind  diametrically  opposed  to  admi- 
vatioQ  or  respect  for  the  family  in  which  he  was  domes- 
ticatedy  the  operations  of  the  first  day  (and  that  too  a 
Sunday )»  most  assuredly  did  not  tend  to  weaken  the  im- 
pression previously  made ;  and  his  thoughts,  after  having 
rested  on  his  beloved  for  a  certain  period,  wandered  (as 
they  naturally  might)  to  his  own  condition.  It  was  true, 
lie  was  only  on  trial,  as  it  were,  in  his  present  situation ; 
but  of  what  utility  to  him  would  be  a  change,  what  advan- 
tage was  he  likely  to  reap  in  any  similar  office,  in  any 
other  academy,  that  did  not  offer  themselves  here  ?  In- 
deed, in  the  scholastic  world,  Mr.  Tickle's  was  con- 
«idered  a  most  eligible  house  for  a  young  man  who  wanted 
an  assistant's  place  ;  there  was  always  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  a  comfortable  bed-room,  agreeable  society,  and 
forty  pounds  per  annum ;  but  these,  to  poor  Francis, 
were  not  such  allurements  as  they  would  have  been  to 
many  of  his  brethren  of  the  birch,  and  that,  which  to 
most  of  them  would  have  appeared  the  greatest  tempt- 
ation, namely,  the  '*  lively  society  of  the  young  ladies," 
served,  under  his  circumstances,  and  with  his  present 
feelings,  rather  as  an  alloy  to  the  more  substantial  advan- 
tages of  the  situation* 

The  ladies,  mother  and  daughters,  with  a  pertinacity 
and  taste  peculiar  to  their  class  of  \>&)  iA«n^  ^<iX«9L- 

2l  1 
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mined,  whenever  an  opportunity  ofiered,  to  recur  fe 
•ore  subject  of  the  Famborough  family,  thinking  it, 
they  called  prime  fun,  to  worry  a  good-tempered 
upon  the  only  topic  which  was  likely  to  put  him  o 
humour ;  this  was  what  the  Hackney  wags  called  "  ^ 
a  rUe  out  of  him ;"  the  meaning  of  which  expressioi 
me  unintelligible,  and  can  only  be  furnished,  I  pre 
by  persons  in  the  habit  of  using  it. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Tickle  hi 
whose  pale  face  and  beetle  brows,  and  sharp  aq 
nose,  and  scrubby  head,  proclaimed  the  thoroughn 
hard-going  radical;  far  from  appearing  displeased 
their  constant  allusions  to  the  Famboroughs,  to  Wd 
knowledge  of  them,  and  to  the  folly  and  vice  of  the 
tocracy  in  general,  followed  up  the  playfulnesses  c 
female  part  of  the  family  with  more  serious  denuncis 
and  assertions,  and  generally  wound  up  the  discussi< 
the  Matador  puts  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  al 
bleeding  victim  of  the  lighter  e£forts  of  the  Pic9 
and  Torreadores  who  have  preceded  him.  The  S|^ 
bull  would  have  had  one  advantage  which  the  £i 
usher  had  not :  '^when  once  the  fatal  blow  was  given, 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  contest ;  after  having 
cut  up,  he  would  have  been  quietly  stewed  down 
soups  or  olios,  and  his  torments  would  have  found 
termination  long  befolre  the  next  day's  dinner-hour, 
so  poor  Francis,  for  each  attack  seemed  fiercer  tha 
last;  and  firom  the  innumerable  anecdotes  and 
trations  adduced  by  the  Misses,  it  seemed,  really, 
they  had  reetd  up  to  the  subject  between  ,their  mes 
order  to  display  their  own  eloquence  and  information 
merit  the  praises  of  their  levelling  parent,  by  be 
down  the  modest  yet  finn  vindicator  of  his  superiors. 

After  Monday's  repast,  an  allusion  was  made  to 
paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  and,  as  usual,  the  hei 
fiew  to  arms,  and  became  so  pointed — pointed  I 
hardly  call  k,  £oi  \h&  i^tCoimance  was  too  clumi 
deserve  audi  a.  cSaat^cXfct — ^o  ^xiivi^,  xs^'on.  ^\^  ^ 
betters  but  ol  tlao^afc  -wVo  Va.^  ^^  ^ws^\asvfc\a  ^ 
their  cause,  that  VJ^\ft^>  VX>a  ^wwaM^^  ^^^:a«iii 
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k:;  bear  it  no  longer,  and  turned  round  upon  his  assailants 
-^:xin  terms  which,  if  neither  polite  nor  prudent,  were  at  least 
i^^ustifiable,  and  richly  merited  by  those  to  whom  they 
•</were  applied.  This  show  of  resistance  startled  Mrs. 
'^  Tickle,  whose  vulgar  mind  was  incompetent  to  the  noble 
^  art  of  defence ;  and  who,  in  her  self-importance,  was  led 
^  to  consider  any  opposition  to  her  dictum  in  that  house, 
little  short  of  treason.  Tickle  took  fire  at  the  flame  of  his 
'^  urife's  anger,  and  a  scene  ensued. 

3^  **  Mr.  Welsted,"  said  the  pedagogue,  **  I  must  beg — 
7^  nay^  Sir,  1  must  insist  upon  it,  that  such  objectionable 
^  topics  are  not  brought  forward  at  my  table — and,  above 
V  all,  not  argued  in  such  highly  reprehensible  terms  ; — I 
.*-  tell  you  once  for  all,  Sir,  that  our  principles  are  diame- 
^  tricsuly  opposite ; — I  hate  and  despise  the  adventitious 
^  sulyantages  of  rank ;  they  are  invidious  and  odious ;  they 
^  are  derived  from  no  personal  merit,  but  merely  because 
^  the  last  blockhead  was  father  to  the  present  one : — my 
, :  children  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same  creed,  and  as 
y  I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  converted,  I  shall  thank  you  to 
^  apply  your  eloquence  to  some  other  subject ;  for  although 
^  I  am  convinced  they  have  too  much  good  sense  to  waver 
-i  -  in  opinions  founded  not  only  upon  filial  duty,  but  upon  an 
^  attentive  observation  of  life  and  its  occurrences,  still.  Sir, 
^  the  aiding  of  such  matters  is  extremely  unpleasant.  I 
^  am,  Sir,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  an  advocate  for 
^  liberty, — I  may  say,  equality ;  and  I  despise  the  over- 
g  weening  power  of  authority  by  which  one  class  of  people 
li^  18  permitted  to  domineer  over  another,  merely  because 
jg     their  relative  situations  in  life  are  different." 

I         «  Sir,"  said  Welsted, « I " 

^  "  Sir,"  said  the  advocate  of  liberty  and  free  discussion, 
I  '  <'  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  myself  to  be  answered 
ij  by  any  of  my  establishment:  without  maintaining  this 
I      6ort  of  deference  to  the  head  of  a  house  like  this,  business 

could  not  be  carried  on. 

"  Perhaps,  in  explanation,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  mi^htbft 

permitted  to  say  ——'* 


^i 


"  Nothing,  Mr.  Welsted,  iio^ik\Ti%r  ^«W«^"^'^:f^ 
/  lay  down  rules,  and  they  musX  \»  ^Joe^-iw-N  ^ 
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giren  my  opinion  of  such  condnct,  and  as  it  is  qviteTiM  thei 

we  ■hould  understand  each  other  in  the  cutset,  let  wk  ^^ 

•office.    We  are  all  lords — of  the  creation  ;  and  tbon  ^ 

the  king  can  make  a  duke,  he  cannot  make  a  claBinl     ^ 

scholar  by  any  patent  or  charter  which  he  has  it  in  h  loo. 

power  to  bestow — therefore  a  tnice  with   discussion,  M  ^ci 

that  I  cannot  suffer ;  let  us  drop  the  business,  and  dian  ^^ 

the  subject  by  drinking  our  noble  selves.'*  I  "^^ 

"  There,  Mr.  Welsted,  what  d'ye  think  of  /Ao^f «  ^« 

Mrs.  Tickle,  glorying  in  the  defeat  of  the  young  comtiBil  oi^ 

as  she  called  him.  I  ^^ 

"  Madam,"  said  Welsted,  "  I  am  perfectly  contentel' I  ^* 

"  Ah,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle  to  the  girls,  "  nowthftl  ^ 

very  handsome, — very  proper  indeed — your  health,  Mfcl  ^^ 

W"  I    8L 

And  thus  the  party  broke  up  for  afternoon  busisoii  I  "] 
and  Welsted  repaired  to  his  duties,  determined  thatnORI  ^ 
than  the  month  of  probation,  he  would  not  remain  xaakl  ^ 
the  roof  of  a  friend  of  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  disetf*!  ^ 
sion,  who  refused  to  hear  reason,  or  listen  to  anytbafl 
likely  to  overturn  his  own  principles  or  repel  his  own  piO'l  ^ 
positions.  I   \ 

While  the  labours  of  the  day  were  in  progress,  iflilll  ^ 
Dixon  was  superintending  the  writing  class  who  iMNl 
copying  **  Virtue  is  the  only  nobility,"  in  all  sorts  dl 
hands,  while  Tickle  was  thundering  forth,  with  powerM  I 
emphasis,  so  that  Welsted  might  catch  the  sound  even  ii  ] 
his  place,  I 


<<  Equitis  quoquo  jam  migrayit  ab  anre  voluptas 
Omnis,  ad  incertos  ocnlos  et  gandia  van«  ;'~ 


.»» 


and  while  Francis  himself  was  assiduously  employed  ia 
correcting  exercises  touching  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  tte 
maid-servant,  to  whom  reference  has  before  been  mads^ 
entered  the  school-room,  and  whispered  Mr.  Welsted  that 
he  was  wanted.  "  Who  is  it?"  said  Welsted.  "  A  gen- 
tleman, Sir."  '<  Desire  him  to  wait,"  said  Wdsted ;  "^  I 
will  be  down  directly."  The  maid  disappeared,  and  Wel- 
sted quite  determined  not  to  subject  himsdf  to  the  re- 
proaches ot  loAa  ^YL^fyoX)  ^  ^^tC^  \&vsat  V^  ^aeoivil^  and 
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^  .leir  recent  difference,  continued  bis  avocations  until  he 
7^.^Ad  gone  through  the  class,  and  his  time  for  quitting 
.J  ikool  for  the  afternoon  arrived. 

Jt^  Meanwhile  his  visiter  had  been  ushered  into  the  par* 

jur,  in  which  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  daughters 

^^re  laudably  pursuing  the  mysteries  of  modem  work, 

"yhich  they  performed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  their 

'letters,  by  cutting  long  slips  of  muslin,  and  hemming 

;  hern,  and  shutting  them  up  in  boxes;  and  in  twisting  silk 

_>ii  bits  of  cards  cut  star- wise,  and  in  following  with  the 

"^aeedle  little  ill-designed  inky  devices,  with  the  loan  of 

,  which,  some  amiable  friend  had  obliged  them,  and  whick 

diey  had  undertaken  to  copy  without  the  smallest  notioa 

of  drawing.    The  Misses  Tickle,  however,  were  better 

supplied  than  the  ordinary  run  of  plebeians ;  for  Stevens 

.  liad  been  pattern-drawer  to  the  family,  who  duly  appre- 

oated  his  designs, and  continued,  as  perhaps  we  may  find 

in  the  sequel,  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  had  begua 

'.  before  his  departure,  even  now  that  he  was  gone. 

In  this  circle,  however,  much  to  his  amusement,  was 
Welsted's  friend  (whoever  he  might  be)  domesticated,  and 
during  the  three  quarters  of  an  hour  which  he  had  passed 
in  the  society  of  the  happy  family,  had  contrived  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  wonderfully  with  Mrs.  Tickle  and  Harriet. 
Elizabeth's  heart  was  not  hers  to  give,  but  her  Ma'  had 
determined  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had  never  seen  so 
genteel  and  charming  a  gentleman ;  and  as  for  the  second 
daughter,  her  eyes  spoke  plainly,  in  the  Hackney  and 
,  hackneyed  language  of  their  society,  her  favourable  opinion 
*of  the  person  and  manners  of  the  handsome  stranger. 

Elizabeth,  whose  affections,  as  I  have  just  said,  were 
not  her  own,  was  nevertheless  as  much  stricken  as  her 
sister ;  in  short,  they  had  never  seen  such  a  visiter  under 
their  roof;  and  although,  perhaps,  it  was  done  more  pla- 
tonically,  Elizabeth  quite  as  particular  as  Harriet,  exa- 
mined the  new-comer,  with  mingled  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion ;  there  was  a  newness,  and  a  brilliancy,  and  a  fresh- 
ness in  his  countenance,  his  air,  and  his  dress,  a  perfect 
ease  and  good  nature ;  in  short,  there  was  tkat^  which 
nothing  but  conscious  superiority  an^  eoxL%V:bS!iX\\)\«c5^'Qsa^ 
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with  the  best  society  can  possibly  give.     He  eoMud 
them  with  news  of  sal  softs,  flattered  the  mother,  cooii'l  ^^ 
meoted  the  daughters,  and  g^vely  Yolunteered  himiraiT 
silk-holder,  while  Miss  Harriet  (who  did  not  in  tbe8&g|i^|  ^ 
est  degree  appear  to  dislike  the  trouble  of  placing  it,'^  ^^ 
the  first  instance,  over  his  hands)  wooud  off,  I  know 
bow  many  skeius. 

In  the  midst  of  this  operation,  the  parlour  dooropenBl, 
and  Welsted  entered. 

"  Stop,  my  dear  Welsted,"  said  his  friend ;  "  W 
speak,  1  cannot  shake  hands  with  you  until  this  yoa| 
lady  has  quite  done  with  me." 

Harriet's  eyes  flashed  triumphantly  at  the  idea  of  Wd- 
sted's  perceiving  bow  securely  she  had  entangled  his  bul* 
some  friend. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,"  said  Welsted,  "  * 
would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here,  and  thus  cft 
ployed!" 

**  Don't  interrupt  business,"  said  his  friend :  **  whl 
is  life  without  labour  ?  and  the  labour  we  delight  in,"  oat 
tinned  he,  looking  expressly  at  Miss  Harriet,  as  the  pod 
says,  '*  physics  pain." 

**  There,  Harriet,  now  have  done,"  said  Mrs.  TkUe; 
*'  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  and  Mr.  Welsted  have  80id6 
thing  better  to  talk  of  than  a  piece  of  green  silk." 

'<  Allow  me.  Madam,"  said  Welst^  to  Mrs.  Tickle, 
**  to  present  to  you  Lord  Feversham,  the  son  of  the  £aii 
of  Famborough,  whom  you  were  saying  you  remembenl 
last  year  at  Worthing." 

*^  Sir !"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  jumping  from  her  chaip— is 
which  evolution  she  was  followed  by  her  daughters-^ 
**  Lord  Feversham — dear  me,  my  Lord !"  said  she,  curt' 
seying  to  the  very  ground — *'  I  hope  you  will  excuse  u 
—really  if  1  had  known,  my  Lord — Lord  bless  me,  mj 
Lord  ! — your  Lordship  must  have  thought  us  very  rude." 

'^  Rude,  my  dear  Ma'am,"  said  Feversham ;  **  wh; 
mde?  you  treated  me  kindly  and  hospitably;  and  mj 
fair  friend  maidL<&  xx'Sfc  ^l  tafc,  ^ot  ^Vv2tv\  %s3dl  ^gE^ssitd^^  ^U<^ 
to  her  ;  and  a»  iot  xk^Hvea^  \a\«s&  xaftsi  ^^\^  xa  ^^ii!^  ^^^sRi^ 
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lie  Streets  with  labels  round  their  necks,  like  decanters  on 
"^  i  dinner  table,  who  is  to  know  them  V* 
3J    •*  My  Lord,"  said  Harriet,  actually  pale  with  fear,  at 
77 lie  familiarity  with  which  she  had  previously  treated  Fe- 

"  *  /ersham ;  your  Lordship — ^really  I *' 

~  ^      **  Excuse  it !"  cried  Feversham,  **  my  dear  young  lady, 
-^'I    should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  serve  an 

apprenticeship  to  so  indulgent  a  mistress." 
IT      ti  ]^y  iQye,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle  to  Elizabeth,  "  run  and 
.  tell  your  papa,  that  his  Lordship  is  here — make  haste, 
flfirl/ 
^      /'  Yes,  ma',"  and  away  ran  or  rather  flew  Elizabeth. 

**  You  don't  remember  seeing  this  young  lady  at  Wor- 
^^  thing,  last  year?"  said  Welsted. 

P^  "  I  was  not  there,"  said  Feversham ;  "  the  Countess 
.was  there,  because  my  sister  Maria  was  advised  to  try 
^  9ea-bathing;  but  it  was  a  great  nuisance,  because  my 
^  ^father  and  mother,  who  are  mighty  old-fashioned  folks, 
^and  cannot  endure  being  separated,  were  unable  to  be 
^  there  together,— the  Earl  was  obliged  to  be  almost  entire  ly 
-•   in  London." 

^         Welsted's  eyes  travelled  towards  those  of  Mrs.  Tickle 

,aud  her  daughter,  who  had   so  warmly  censured  the 

^     domestic  differences  of  the  *'  old-fashioned  couple," — 

f    .and  the  ladies  were  quite  conscious  of  the  glance  and 

its  meaning. 

^  "  But,"  continued  Feversham,  "  my  dear  fellow,  why 
did  you  not  write  to  us  before  you  removed  hither — I  had 
^     no  conception  you  would  have  been  off  so  soon — ^yott 
know  Lady  Brashleigh  is  in  town  ?" 

"  Fanny !"  said  Welsted,  "  what,  already  ?" 
"  I  saw  Sir  Frederick  yesterday,  in  a  travelling  carriage, 
as  I  was  riding  through  the  Park,"  said  his  Lordship, 
*'  and  with  him  a  young  lady,  looking  pale  and  fatigued, 
so  I  concluded  it  was  her  Ladyship,  else  I  confess  I  should 
not  have  recognised  her." 

At  this  period  Mr.  Tickle  made  his  appearance  and 
was  presented  to  the  nobleman,  njVio  t^e€\H^WicocL^>^ 
aJJ  that  frankness  and  cordiality  vi\uc\i  daa36SkRX«cvxA  "^ 
general  conduct ;  the    cringing  acYiooVcaasX^^  V«k^e^^>as 
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Lpidihip  with  the  most  senrile  atteotxms,  and 
for  the  remissoess  of  the  servant  in  not  iofc 
that  somebody  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Welsted,  ai 
have  instantly  relieved  him  from  his  duty. 

Welsted  was  anxious  now  to  get  Feversham 
cnrde,  bat  hardly  knew  how  to  propose  it,  for  ' 
of  the  scene  amnsed  the  Viscount,  and  he 
giYing  an  account  of  a  party  at  which  he  had  1 
the  Saturday's  Opera  (the  day  of  his  retun 
which  was  music  to  the  ears  of  the  girls, 
matters  discussed  familiarly,  of  which  they  had 
but  from  distant  report,  or  upon  hearsay  evidei 

**  I  stayed  excessively  late,"  said  Feversham, 
we  are  such  sober,  regular,  good  sort  of  pec 
&mily,  that  we  rodly  make  it  out,  best  in  tl 
and  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  been  later 
not  some  foolbh  fellow  proposed  play,  whic 
drove  me  off; — ^I  have  made  it  a  rule,  since  I  1 
from  wrong,  never  to  touch  card  or  dice,  and  tl 
I  see  preparations  for  such  sort  of  sport,  I  am  o 

Welsted's  eye  again  fell  upon  the  countenai 
lunOy  group,  and  the  look  was  again  understo< 

*'  But,"  contmued  Ijord  Feversham,  **  talki 
Opera,  I  have  brought  my  friend  Welsted,  the 
my  mother's  box  for  to-morrow;  her  Ladysl 
out  of  town,  and  the  season  is  near  its  close  ; 
as  I  knew  there  were  ladies  in  your  family,  TSi 
they  might  be  acceptable,  and  if  it  be  notconi 
the  rules  of  your  establishment,  Welsted  will 
the  way  to  our  box ;  he  has  been  there  befon 
tickets  are  quite  at  your  service." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Tickle,  «  really  your 


« Indeed,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Tickle,  «  n 
Lordship  is " 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  Harriet,  "  ow  very  kind  of 
•hip." 

"  Isn't  \tr  «BML^vw3wri^,  ^^  ^V,\«t^\— Tss 

And  they  ^roceei^ft^  to  wet^V^mVwa.  ^^ 
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iwkward  acknowledgments,  until  in  order  to  escape  the 
,3ersecution  of  their  civility,  and  enjoy  a  few  minutes 
jonversation  with  his  friend,  Feversham,  accompanied  by 
Welsted,  beat  a  retreat  into  the  drawing-room. 

**  Hav'n't  I  done  right?'*  said  Feversham,  as  Welsted 
shut  the  door,  '^  I  thought  it  might,  perhaps,  please  your 
Friends  to  give  them  the  box." 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear  Lord,"  said  Welsted,  **  and  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  but  you  are  l^  no  means 
aware  of  the  prelude  to  your  visit,  nor  shall  I  worry  you 
with  it  now,  but  some  other  time  it  may  make  you  laugh ; 
— I  hear  the  Earl  is  appointed  to  the  Postmaster  General- 
Bbip." 

"  The  Postmaster  Generalship !"  exclaimed  Feversham. 
**  Not  he,  my  dear  Francis ;  where  might  you  have  heard 
such  a  story  as  that?  he  is  appointed  ambassador  to 
France,  which  to  him,  and  particularly  to  my  sisters,  is,  as 
you  may  easily  believe,  a  much  pleasanter  thing :  and  one 
of  the  objects  of  my  visit  to  this  place,  which,  by-the-by, 
I  discovered  with  considerable  difficulty,  is  to  say  thathf 
Lordship  wishes  for  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  you 
upon  a  subject  which  is  of  importance  to  his  Lordship,  to 
me,  and  to  yourself;  as  I  am  in  training  for  diplomacy,  I 
say  no  more,  nor  would  it  be  fair  at  the  moment ;  but  if 
you  will  contrive  to  dine  with  us  on  Sunday  (we  have 
fixed  that  as  a  good  day  for  yau)^  some  sort  of  carriage 
shall  be  sent  for  you  here,  and  sent  back  with  you  at  night 
— it  is  a  proposal,  I  tell  you — not,  perhaps,  worth  your 
nodce,  but  to  mcj  your  acceptance  of  it  will  be  highly  gra- 
tifying. You  are  entered  at  Oxford,'*  said  his  Lordship^ 
« 1  believe  ?" 

"  Entered  l"  said  Welsted,  "  more  than  entered,  I  am 
sorry  the  fact  of  my  having  taken  my  Bachelor's  degree 
has  been  so  long  lost  upon  your  Lordship— for  all  of  which 
advantages  I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend  Rodney, 
who  placed  me,  in  every  respect,  in  the  position  of  lus 
son ;  and  I  am  now  of  the  same  standing  as  poor  William 
Rodney  would  have  been,  had  \\e  Ywei^?^ 

''  That  is  even  better  than  I  expectj^A;'  ««v\^^^5^^^^^ 
^'  but  I  must  say,  as  to  Rodney,  eNexL  \o  -y^u^^sA  >^»k»» 
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kindnew  seems  to  hate  failed  in  the  mat 
for  his  daugliter :  there  can  be  no  happin 
though  saying  so,  may  seem  cruel,  und 
stances,  I  never  saw  any  human   being  loo 
or  more  perfectly  woe-begone,  than  she,  V9 
her  Ladyship  yesterday; — by  the  way,  ji 
good,  fine  girl  in  this  house." 

•*  Which  do  you  mean?"  said  Welsted. 

*'  Not  my  friendy — the  silk-winder,"  said 
*'  the  sober,  sad,  and  serious  one ;  upon  my  h 
were  but  a  little  better  set  up»  and  knew  whs 
herself,  she  would  light  up  uncommonly  wel 
many  of  the  Almack's  girls  who  would  give  ha 
tions  for  such  a  pair  of  eyes  as  hers." 

''  Pray,"  said  Welsted,  **  let  me  ask  you  a 
you  must  not  be  offended." 

"  Offended  with  you,  Welsted  ?" 

*'  Well  then,  have  you,  by  any  accident,  eve 
a  book  called  *  The  Fashionable  Magazine,  or 
exposed  V  "  said  WeUted. 

**  Heard  of  it !  to  be  sure,"  said  Lord  Fe 
**  that  is  the  book  in  which  our  family  is  so  agret 
posed  of— don't  you  know  the  secret?" 

«  Not  I,"  said  WeUted. 

"  About  two  years  since,"  said  Feversham,  **  i 
footmen  was  caught  by  the  under  butler,  stealii 
and  forks,  and  my  father  not  choosing  to  involv 
in  the  elaborate  troubles  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
him  that  he  was  aware  of  his  practices,  and  dism 
his  service — of  course  without  a  character ;  in 
three  months,  we  know  he  was  concerned  in  an  a 
a  burglary,  made  on  the  pantry  window,  which  fi 
we  h^ird  no  more  of  him  for  some  time ;  till  we  d 
him  to  be  the  editor  of  the  work  in  question,  wl 
told  has  a  large  sale,  and  extensive  circulation 
which,  in  order  to  repay  my  father's  lenity,  he  ha 
and  caricatured  his  Lordship  and  our  fttmily, 
thick  and  l\i\xi;  \wL\.\X\s«lk3e^Tk<i  ^iS5L«««fc^Vit^« 
nobody  \)e\ieN«k  «u<j^  ikmstXwj,  «sA  ^^Msn&cstft; 

BohanoDu" 
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It  was  not  worth  while,  just  at  that  moment,  to  uncle- 
*^eiye  the  Viscount,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  falsehoods 
^nd  caliminies  regularly  and  incessantly  persisted  in,  in 
"'^vint ;  it  was  sufficient  for  Welsted  to  arm  himself  with  an 
-^'^manswerable  answer,  if  ever  he  was  again  attacked  upon 
^lie  subject  by  the  Tickles.     Had  he  known  human  nature 
r  Generally,  or  the  class  of  howling  liberty-boys  in  particu- 
ar,  he  would  not  have  taken  this  trouble.     It  was  now 
^)erfectly  needless.     The  stubborn,  high-spirited,  inde- 
pendent Briton  (such  as  Tickle  professed  himself),  who 
rSiils  and  blusters  at  his  betters,  and  thinks  it  the  birthright 
^  an  Englishman  to  be  discontented,  and  to  proclaim  his 
^^liscontent  at  every  possible  opportunity;  is,  when  the 
^st  is  applied,  the  most  fawning  sycophant  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  nay,  whenever  that  portion  of  the  political 
world,  which  is  addicted  to  radicalism  and  foul  linen,  can 
flatter,  or  wheedle,  or  terrify,  or  induce,  by  any  other 
means,  an  aristocrat  to  join  their  ranks,  their  joy  is  bound- 
"^less  and  unmixed ;  and  the  lordling,  who  would  have  been 
"stigmatized  as  an  ass,  or  a  tyrant,  had  he  maintained  his 
.  proper  station  in  society,  the  moment  he  joins  the  motley 
^berd. below  him,  is  hailed  as  combining  in  his  precious 
'person,,  first-rate  natural  talents,  with  every  accomplish- 
ment necessary  to  give  full  force  to  his  virtuous  exertions. 
The  young  ladies,  who  were  no  politicians,  had  assumed 
tbe  censorship  of  the  nobility,  I  presume  upon  moral  con- 
Miderations  ;  but  the  mother,  who  thought  it  **  knowing" 
to  follow  her  betters  while  she  ridiculed  them ;  aimed  at 

Elitical  partisanship,  in  the  circles  of  Mare-street  and 
ithnal-green ;  and  set  wild  by  the  appointment  she  had 
received  of  secretary  to  a  female  Bible  society  (for  so  ano- 
malous were  her  proceedings,  that  while  she  ran  down  the 
State  with  all  her  might,  she  professed  to  uphold  the 
Church,  with  the  most  furious  zeal),  she  always  took  the 
lead  in  any  public  subscription  amongst  her  associates ; 
and  so  general  was  her  liberality,  and  so  confused  her  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  that  while  she  was  advocating 
with  her  purse  and  tongue  the  dls&em\Ti^XA.Q!ii  oJl  ^^^^^w^ 
tares,  she  was  subscribing  for  lYie  teY\e^  oi  ^xl  \\K^i>ass«»R^ 
atheist;  and  while  abstaining  feom  vSaa  woA>sssi\>i^^'«^  * 
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West  ladiaa  sugar,  to  save  the  poor  blacks  in  the  cokni^ 
gtroDgly  maintained  the  necessity  of  sending  nangfaty  ioi^ 
Tiduals  of  her  own  sex  to  the  tread-mill  in  EngUmd. 

But  she,  and  all  that  were  hers,  were  at  first  dazzledbf 
the  appearance,  won  by  the  manner,  and  at  length fi 
Of ercome  by  the  attentions  and  kind  offers  of  the 
lord.     As  to  his  dissipation,  that  clearly  could  nol 
trucy  said  one;  as  to  his  eyesight,  said  anotb^,  nets 
were  eyes  brighter,  or  fuller  of  expression ;  as  for  afieeti> 
tion,  he  had  none,  said  a  third;  and  the  father  of  til 
flock  wound  up  the  general  commendation,  by  expiesail 
a  belief  that  his  Lordship  was  an  exception  to  the  geaos 
rule,  the  very  phoenix  of  the  peerage,  and  that,  for  osfli^ 
the  editor  of  the  '<  Fashionable  Magazine,  or  H^Iifeci* 
posed,"  evidently  must  have  been  mistaken. 

*<  It  is  not  only  his  Lordship's  kindness  about  the  opv** 
box,"  said  Tickle  to  his  better  half — **  that  is  amamg^ 
good-natured,  but  it  is  the  connexion,  my  dear.  T¥hiti 
Uiing  to  have  hit  upon,  to  get  this  Welsted  here !  No«i 
girls,  you  see  the  folly  of  laughing  at  people  befoie  f^ 
know  them." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Mrs-  Tickle,  « I  rtdlj 
thought,  when  he  said  he  knew  the  Lord's  family,  hevi 
telling  tantaradiddles." 

*'  So  did  I,"  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  whisper. 

^'  But  you  see  you  are  wrong,  young  ladies,*'  f/i 
Tickle ;  ^*  and  now  let  me,  once  for  all,  b^  you  to  nei' 
your  manners  to  Mr.  Welsted ;  he  is  a  most  gentlenun^ 
young  man ;  and  consider,  as  I  say,  the  connexion ;  tl0 
voung  nobleman  will  marry,  and  of  course  have  a  fianifi 
hiscluldren  may  in  time  come  to  Montgomery  place  itf* 
demy, — who  knows?  and  though  I  hate  nobility  in  gfliM 
ral,  this  Lord  is  such  a  very  different  penon  from  tff 
Lord  I  have  ever  seen  before,  and——" 

What  more  Mr.  Tickle  might  have  intended  to  add  ki 
the  way  of  praise  to  the  already  unusual  quantity  he  id\ 
devoted  \o  ¥eN«xt]l\^MfiL'%  ^^ecson>  manner,  and  qualititf|t 
know  not)  ^oi  Hl^%\fi)^  vQA\i>&  Aja^s^y^  x^oisrBftd  to  di 

Klont  Xjo  \ake\ea?ieo\>^fe\^TK^  r»  ^\Ai^^\K^Ttos^i^ 
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in  upon  Mr.  Tickle's  arraogements  to  spare  his  friend  on 
the  following  Sunday. 

**  Not  in  the  least,  my  Lord,"  said  Tickle ;  "  whenever 
l^our  Lordship,  or  the  noble  Eai'l  your  Lordship's  noble 
rather  wishes  to  see  my  young  and  excellent  friend  (if  Mr; 
Welsted  will  permit  me  to  cadi  him  so)  I  shall  be  but  too 
happy  to  deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  his  society.*' 

*'  Will  your  Lordship  take  any  thing?"  said  Mrs.  Tickle. 

**  Nothmg,  I  thank  you,"  said  Feversham ;  '*  I  must 
ride  fast  to  get  back  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner.'' 
.    "  I  find,  my  Lord,"  said  Tickle,  smirkingly,  "that  the 
noble  Earl,  your  Lordship's  father^  is  about  to  join  the 
administration." 

•*  What !"  exclaimed  Feversham,  "Lord  Famborough ! 
in  what  capacity,  pray  ?" 

•'  Postmaster  General,  we  heard,  my  Lord,"  said  Tickle. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  Viscount,  "  News  travels  fast  and 
gtrangely." 

"  I  hope,  my  Lord,"  said  Tickle,  "  I  have  not  pre* 
Siaturely  broached  the  subject ;  1  was  not  aware        " 

**  Pray  make  no  apologies,"  replied  the  Viscount, 
<'  none  are  necessary ;  only  that  I  assure  you,  however 
you  may  have  obtained  the  information,  it  is  whollj 
without  foundation." 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Tickle — "  that  is  very  strange.  My 
usher,  my  Lord,  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  only  Uie  night 
before  last." 

"  That  is  extremely  probable,"  said  Feversham ;  **  and 
if  you  knew  the  glorious  ignorance  of   facts,  in  which 
the  new8paper-mon6:ers  in  general  live  in  this  great  town, 
and  the  perfect  facility  with  which,  by  a  dash  of  the  pen^ 
m  plausible  falsehood  (always  at  the  command  of  an  in« 
"ventive. journalist)  can  supply  the  place  of   real  infor* 
mation,  you  would  not  be  surprised  that  an  editor  should 
occasionally  send  a  cripple  fox-hunting,  convert  an  elegant 
nnd  accomplished  equerry  into  a  weather-beaten  veteran ; 
burn  a  countess  to  death  in  the  Norths  before  %Vs&  Va&. 
admitted  (ires  into  her  boudoir;  marrj  a cow^'fw^^f^^^i^^ 
never  been  introduced  ;  or  appoint  a  iko\AccnaxL\j5  'a3a.^'^&R* 
w  the  governmeat  which  never  naa  m\jead»iLtet\asft.'>''* 
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whichy  I  can  assure  you  (in  the  present  instance  at 
evento)  he  would  not  have  accepted,    had  it  been  ot 
fered." 

''  Dear  me !"  said  Tickle, ''  that  is  very  strange." 

**  Not  more  8trang;e  than  true/'  said  Feversham ;  ^'M 
I  must  be  away,  it  is  getting  late ;  indeed  time  flewS 
swiiUy  while  I  was  under  that  youngs  lady's  commandi^ 
that  1  hardly  guessed  the  hour — so  good  momio|f,-4 
hope  in  the  course  of  to-morrow  evening  to  pay  nj 
respects ;  till  when,  adieu  !" 

The  whole  family  rose :  one  flew  to  the  bell,  another  tt 
the  door,  and  the  girls  to  the  windows;  the  grentdier 
housemaid  darted  across  the  fore-court,  armed  with  tke 
key  of  the  great  gate,  which  speedily  creaked  upon  itt 
hinges,  as  his  Lordship  and  Welsted  paced  the  stoK 
pavement  thereunto  leading.  Tickle  remained  uncofeiei 
on  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  the  ladies  stood  gazitf 
at  tlie  nobleman  in  hopes  of  one  '^  last  lingering  loot 
behind."  They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  in  t 
few  minutes  the  gate  was  reclosed,  and  the  inmates  of 
the  house  preparing  for  the  family  tea. 

Those  who  are  skilled  in  human  nature,  and  hifB 
studied  minds,  I  should  think,  need  not  be  told  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  ladies'  conversation  after  his  Lordship's  de* 
parture.  Should  there  be  a  doubt  remaining,  it  wil 
surely  vanish,  when  I  say,  that  neither  of  the  Mioei 
Tickle  had  ever  been  to  an  opera.  The  very  ticketi 
became  objects  of  curiosity.  A  Countess's  name  in- 
scribed  upon  her  own  property  was  to  them  a  wonder. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  anxiety  with  which  the  belles  sought 
information  upon  all  points  connected  with  the  importait 
subject,  that  Welsted,  who  did  not  on  the  one  hand  choo* 
to  commit  himself  by  giving  wrong  intelligence,  and,  (H 
the  other,  disliked  the  idea  of  betraying  his  ignorance^ 
was  nearly  overcome :  for  so  great  a  change  had  bees 
wrought  in  the  opinions  of  the  young  ladies,  by  the  oc- 
currences oi  \\ie  ^.^T\iQQ>Ti^  \3cAi  ¥caacis  was  no  longer 
chilled  with  \c^  \ooV"&,  wq\w\^«  \\%\fcT«.\  va  ^*r^  va^ 
ference  no  loxkcet  V^V^^^  vo  v«a.  \«i^sff^wi\s.^-^  nV^  ^«^xfifk 
«  dear  Mr. WAafted;'  «sA  v?^  «oxt««l^^  ^^^  va  ^axv> 
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jftd  drink  thaty  with  an  earnestness  extrem^y  preyalent 
^u  tbose  circles,  where  feeding  seems  to  be  the  sole  source 
-=^>f  pleasure,  and  forcing  food  down  a  man's  thrpat  the 

ery  acme  of  politeness. 
~  ^  But  when  the  morrow  came,  and  wore  away,  the 
-^'iHsious  hearts  of  the  young  ladies  really  palpitated,  and 
-hey  felt  that  aching  sensation,  that  nervous  restlessness, 
"^rliich  persons  of  sanguine  constitutions  and  glowing 
^imaginations  are  apt  to  endure  on  the  eve  of  any  great 
^ind  interesting  event.     A  glass-coach  was  hired  for  the 

x;casion ;  the  multifarious  ringlets  destined  to  grace  the 
=^fOung  ladies'  heads,  burst  not  from  their  paper  buds,  but 
=-'dustered  round  their  faces  in  their  proper  papiilotes,  even 
—-it  the  dinner-table ;  and  every  sort  of  exertion  was  used 
-^^j  the  damsels,  to  render  themselves  as  much  like  the 

-  people  with  whom  they  were  to  be  associated  as  nature 
would  allow ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Grothic 

-  towers  would  not  worse  assimilate  with  a  Grecian  temple, 
-than  the  belles  of  Montgomery  place,  with  the  frequenters 
-of  the  first  tier  of  opera  boxes. 

-  Mr.  Tickle  declined  being  of  the  party,  therefore  one 
ticket  was  yet  to  spare,  and  even  the  family  under  dis« 

'-  <^iission  had  sufficient  tact  to  leave  its  disposal  to^Welsted ; 
dt  is  true,  the  young  ladies  ventured  to  recommend  two  or 
■  three  candidates,  particularly  Miss  Harriet,  who  suggested 
-thsit  Mr.  Biddle  was  a  remarkably  genteel  young  man  ;— 
l^owever,    the  propcJ^ition  was    overruled ;   he  was  em* 
ployed  in  the  post-office,  and    could   not  get  home  in 
time ;  Mr.  Kidney,  a  very  nice  gentlemanly  lad,  was  also 
suggested  by  the  younger  sister;  but  aias !  ineffectually ; 
Elizabeth  <<  named  no  names,"    she  merely  sighed  and 
thought  how  much  Stevens  would  have  liked  such  a  party, 
but  even  she,  stricken  as  she  was  with  Cupid*s  dart,  con- 
soled herself  prudently  and  philosophically  for  the  absence 
of  her  beloved,  by  the  reflection  that  had  he  been  in  the 
way,  Welsted  would  not  have  been  at  the  academy,  and 
then  there  would  have  been  no  opera-box  to  go  to. 

.  Welsted  determined  in  his  own  m\xid,N«r^  ^^^^tl  ^I^ml 

Tickle  had  declined  going,  who  diouVd  \>e  >i\\^  %lV^  ^"^  ^^ 

party,  aad  I  dare  say  my  readeis  V\Vl  i«A.  >afc  \^^^  '^ 

SECOND  5EJRIES.  %  M 
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netan^  that  the  honour  ww  iWiifemd  for  poor 
Kooflenr;  to  Aim,  a  genllcBian,  and  a  man  of  the 
k  vooki  be  doubtlcHlj  agreeable,  and  he  was 
ualikeiy  to  commit  any  of    thoae  cireadfiil 
vhich  it  was  by  no  meant  improbable  that  eitkr 
Biddle  or  Mr.  Kidney,  in  coojunctioD   with  the 
ladies,  miefat  be    unconsckMsly  ^iltr  ;    and 
founding  his  request  to  Mr.  Tickle  on  the 
leisure  of  the  French  master  in  the  evenings,  Weinri 
consulted  his  principal,  and  under  his  san<:tion  ofieni 
ticket  to  Monsieur,  who  meant  to  express  his  feebip 
length  in  words— but  nature  had  done  more  tor  hai 
the  way  of  eloquence,  than  art;  his  eyes  spoke kbf^' 
titude  for  the  kindness  of  his  new  acquaintance,  asdii' 
old  gentleman,    who  had  been  for    years  the  eooMrt' 
object  of  the  young  ladies*  ridicule,  for  once  found 
again  addressed  in  the  language  of  kindness,  and  vidi* 
otfer  of  civ^ility. 

The  Misses 'were  disappointed  at  the  decision  :  \M 
was  the  induence  which  the  new  usher  had  suddenly 
tained,  that,  seeing  the  different  example  set,  they  be^ 
to  feel  ashamed  of  their  past  conduct  ;  and  when  l/tt^ 
sieur  Ronfleur  appeared  at  a  quarter  before  seven  o'doii 
in  the  parlour,    ready  to  attend  the  ladies,  handioa^ 
dressed,  his  hair  well  powdered,  and  his  coat  deconl* 
with  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis,  they  were  startled ;  a* 
TVeSsted  could  not  help  feeling  surprise,  not  unmin^ 
with  pleasure,  at  the  extraordinary  rersatility  of  Ronfletf^ 
character — the  humble,  quiet,  French  teacher,  siovdki 
and  almost  dirty  in  his  appearance,  no  sooner  was  cafei 
into  his  proper  sphere  of  action,  than  like  the  won  si^ 
nor  at  the  trumpet*s  sound,  he  rallied   from  the  itA 
feience  which  his  sorrows  (lightly  as  they  weighed  sf^ 
him)  induced,  and  he  came  to  his  place  in  society,  lh 
§ay,  the  gallant,  and  the  finished  gentleman. 

When  the  girls  appeared,  dressed,  Welsted  was  cotf^ 
deraUy  alanned — ^hut  not  for  the  reasons  he  had  adbs* 
Dated-— he  evpectoi  vo  ^oA  ^^embbdl  ^uqk  waS&dMm^ti^  om* 
mented  fox  Xlkie  \atv  cA  \y»  ^^laatafe  \&  ^d^«dik.  ^dwe^ 

going;  bulii^i^>^^^^^«^'^^^«^^^'^^*~^ 
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jid  more  gay  than  the  lovely  creatures,  whose  entrance 
nto  the  drawing-room  in  Grosvenor-square,  attired  for  a 
imilar  visit,  was  strong  upon  his  recollection,  he  began 
;o  be  apprehensive  that  they  had  oner  done  it ;  but  his 
reelings  upon  this  point  were  beggared  by  those,  resulting 
Tom  the  tout  ensemble  of  Mrs.  Tickle  herself,  who  had 
verted  all  her  skill,  and  expended  almost  all  the  finery  of 
'aer  wardrobe,  to  do  honour  to  the  scene ;— a  yellow  and 
blue  striped  silk  gown  (with  a  pink  stomacher),  trimmed 
juad  flounced  with  three  rows  of  gauze,  looped  up  in  fes- 
toons ;  a  yellow  silk  turban,  with  a  preposterous  plume  of 
scarlet  feathers,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  exhibition 
of  a  tarnished  bandeau,  adorned  her  head;  all  her  neck- 
laces were  laid  round  her  neck,  and  all  her  rings  decorated 
her  fingers ;  an  imitation  shawl  reticule,  as  large  as  a  mo- 
derate sac  de  nuitj  containing,  as  Welsted  presumed, 
pocket-handkerchiefs  for  the  party,  hung  upon  her  arm ; 
ber  hair,  which ,  according  to  the  establishea  principle  of 
jneum  and  tuum  was  indisputably  her  own,  was  ringletted 
more  carefully  and  minutely  than  that  of  either  of  the 
girls ;  a  sort  of  palampore  covered  part  of  her  shoulders, 
beneath  which  a  large-patterned  silk  scarf  was  seen  in  all 
its  flaunting  gaiety ;  over  all  of  which,  it  being  then  July, 
she  wore  a  French  grey  cloak,  lined  with  sky-blue  silk. 

This  combination  of  colours,  in  the  full  glare  of  sun- 
shine, which  unfortunately  betrayed  the  fact,  that  art  had 
supplied  the  rose  which  nature  had  withdrawn  from  her 
cheek,  was,  it  must  be  owned,  terrific.  Welsted,  however 
much  a  novice  in  London  finery  (although  he  unluckily 
had  formed  his  judgment  upon  a  comparison  which  he  in- 
stituted in  his  mind  between  the  families  of  Famborough 
and  Tickle),  still  ventured  to  imagine  that  in  the  theatre, 
ftnd  by  candlelight,  the  glaring  effect  might  be  somewhat 
subdued,  and  thus  lived  on,  in  hope :  as  for  the  girls, 
there  really  was  very  little  to  find  fault  with  them ;  they 
-were,  it  is  true,  like  the  Poet's  mornings  "  rosy  fingered," 
and  the  healthy  hue  of  their  hands  pervading  their  aanxv^^ 
afforded  a  contrast  to  the  tightly-^lmtieidL  ^\v\\&>kv\^w^> 
which  only  half  covered  them,  w>mcv>aaX.  xasstfc  %\x^K««t 
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All  dressed  as  they  were,  they  all  drank  hottetntk 
sunshine,  which  Tickle  was  amiable  enoogh  himielf  I 
make;  upon  which  occasion  the  facetioas  Mr.  Dixon <^ 
served,  that  it  was  not  surprising  to  see  the  ladies  sol 
tifully  dressed,  considering  **  that  Mr.  Tickle  was  a 
Ua  maker,"  a  joke  which  actually  conrulaed  Mrs-Ti 
who  did  not  m  the  smallest  degree  comprehend  it, 
icade  her  husband,  who  did,  very  nearly  angry ;  mAw 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  leveller  upon  tne  important  pitf 
of  subordination. 

''Why,  Mounsheer,"  said  Tickle,  <<  I  never  saw  JH 
wear  that  cross  before, — ^what  is  it  ?" 

''  It  is  the  Croix  de  Saint  Louis,''  said  Ronfleur;  'I 
receive  him  from  my  King — Louis  Seize — I  dedaie' 
ah  !•' 

« Doesn't  Seize  mean  sixteen,  Mounafaeerl"  flii 
Tickle. 

"  Oui — yes — I  declare,"  said  Ronfleur,  bowing. 

''  Why,  then,  that  was  he  that  they  guillotined,*'  wi 
Tickle. 

*'  Oui,"  said  Ronfleur,  bowing  again,  silently,  evidefld^ 
not  wishing  to  excite  Mr.  Tickle  upon  the  subject. 

"  Good  job,  too,  I  think,"  said  Tickle. 

''  Good  !"  said  Ronfleur,  with  something  like  agitatioi^ 
for  which  this  was  no  time;  mingled  with  anger,  for  wUi 
Mr.  Tickle's  house  was  no  place. 

^*  Mr.  Tickle  doubtlessly  thinks  it  good,  Mr.  Ronfleur,' 
interrupted  Welsted,  because,  had  there  been  no  refolf 
tion  in  France,  he  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  foc 
services  here." 

**  Ha,"  said  Ronfleur,  and  he  paused  a  moment,  hoUiig 
his  snuff-box  perfectly  still — then  shaking  his  head,  he 
placed  his  hand  aflectionately  on  Welsted's  arm,  which  k  ; 
patted  thrice,  and  sighing  said  earnestly,  <<  Thank  yoiy 
Sir, — thank  you." 

"The  tea  was  hurried,  and  the  ladies  all  ran  up  stairs  jsit 
to  look  at  themselves ;  and  Welsted  and  Ronfleur  beinf 
left  alone,  Ronfleur  as^ed  him  whether  he  saw  any  objec- 
tion to  his  wearing  the  order  which  had  attracted  so  mock 
notice  in  the  ianul^.    N^€isA«^^^&\«iXVk!d:)  tabe  aiOT 
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;;;ood  adviser  on  such  a  point,  but  he  declared  he  saw  no 
.fusible  reason  why  he  should  not. 
jg  "I  tell  you,  my  friend,"  said  Ronfleur,  "  I  not  wear  my 
j.aross  here — I  am  poor  man — I  am  in  my  shop— ha,  ha,  I 
^jdeclare — but  when  I  am  in'  my  Lord  Fambro's  box,  I  am 
^in  my  place,  and  I  wear  to  the  honour  of  his  Lordship, 
^and  of  you,  dat  mark  of  my  poor  King's  bont^,  which 
^Jbimself  give  to  me." 

,  It  being  clear  that  Ronfleur  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
views,  and  the  ladies  having  set  all  their  finery  in  order, 
^the  young  ones  having,  entre  nous,  followed  the  example 
of  their  mother  and  *'  tinged  their  cheeks  with  red,"  the 
.party  stepped  into  the  coach.  Ronfleur  volunteered  to 
go  on  the  box  with  the  coachman,  rather  tlian  crowd  the 
ladies,  but  his  offer  was  kindly  overruled,  and  the  belles 
occupied  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  and  Welsted  and  Ron* 
fieur  the  other :  Tickle  saw  them  off,  and  after  due  cau- 
tion about  cold,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  wrapping  up,  and 
many  other  important  points,  away  went  the  happy  quin- 
tette to  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

Arrived  at  the  splendid  terminus  of  their  journey,  the 
party  were  soon  seated  in  the  Countess's  box,  where  (since 
the  reader  has  already  been  to  the  opera  with  Welsted,  in 
the  course  of  this  story),  I  shall  leave  them,  till  the  end  of 
the  performance,  which  excited  by  turns  their  admiration, 
laughter,  simpering,  and  dread ;  nor  were  the  criticisms 
of  dress,  in  which  the  party  indulged  themselves,  the  least 
interesting  features  of  the  memorable  evening.  Ronfleur 
was  all  gaiety  and  pleasantry  ;  he  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  elder  Vestris,  and  the  Hillisbergs  and  Theodores,  with 
the  fluency  and  tact  of  a  maitre  de  danse,  proclaiming,  as 
persons  who  speak  on  theatrical  matters  invariably  do,  the 
dreadful  falling  ofl*  in  performers  and  performances,  since 
his  younger  days. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  these  grumblers  forget  that  by 
this  constant  succession  of  degradations  from  the  days  of 
Quin  and  Gibber,  Pinkethman  and  Booth,  the  art  and 
mystery  of  acting  must,  in  the  course  of  another  century, 
fiadl  utterly  into  disrepute,  never  remembering  that  the  dif- 
ference 80  perceptible  to  them^  ai'vae^  itntck  ^^^^vksor^ 
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im  thdroini  eyes,  «ad  dispoeitions  to  be  pUm 
enuly  Moertaioed,  if  they  would  only  conde 
collect  that  their  father*  told  tJkem  precise 
thnct  of  the  actors  of  their  day,  and  conae 
mad  and  oensared  by  similar  comparisons  Um 
which  lAejfy  in  their  tarn,  now  declare  to  1 
■mch  superior  to  the  present  race,  which,  don 
in  its  turn  be  referred  to  by  «w,  in  our  old  agt 
lardisadTantagetotheracetocome.  Whatei 
Rooflenr  remembered  of  dancers,  certain  it  is 
the  evening  in  qaestion,  he  never  once  rei 
murdered  wife»  his  lost  child,  his  forfeited  ran 
vastated  property ;  he  laughed  and  chatted, 
taiety  and  anecdote,  and  no  more  resembled 
Master  at  Mon^mery-place  Academy,  tb 
labourer  resembles  an  Irish  Lord. 

To  Welsted's  unsophisticated  mind,  and  wh 
means  aware  of  the  vast  heinousness  of  the 
fiict,  that  Mrs.  Tickle  at  the  end  of  the  ope 
firom  her  huge  reticule  two  large  paper  bags 
gooseberries  and  currants,  of  which  the  whoh 
excepting,  1  fear,  my  hero  himself)  partook  ; 
distressing  as  to  any  man  of  the  world,  it  cov 
fiuled  to  be ;  his  apprehensions  and  alarm  wei 
excited,  somewhat  too  late,  when  Feversham, 
point  of  visiting  his  old  friend  and  new  ace 
stepped  upcm  some  of  the  discarded  coats  of 
Lancashire  gooseberries,  and  immediately  beg 
sure  and  ridicule  the  appearance  of  such  veg 
ductions  in  his  lady-mother's  box ;  until  he  pt 
the  distress  evident  in  the  countenances  of  its 
nants,  that  they  had  been  actually  guilty  of 
diable  ofience.     He  changed  the  subject  the 
was  assured  that  they  were  really  the  culpri 
manner  in  which  Welsted  heard  him,  after  h< 
direct  the  box-keeper  to  take  special  care  to  h; 
properly  removed,  ^\t.Vi  ^  «Att  of  exi^lanation 
Lordslup  fe\l  cXAxged  \o  Taa>t^,  ^^eiv  va  ^^  ^ 
theatre,  toudhVn^  lite  ^\x^V\xve^^  ^^l^  ^^LT^ 
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jnoi  within  the  walls  of  a  palace,  is  not  more  perilous  or 
^T^Tictly  interdicted  than,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  to 
^^at  gooseberries  in  an  opera-box. 

The  ballet  ended,  Welsted  endeavoured  to  retrace  his 
./^ay  towards  the  crush  of  fashion,  and  succeeded  to  a 
'Qiracle ;  what  the  next  step  preliminary  to  their  departure 
Vas  to  be,  he  still  was  doubtful ;  but,  profiting  by  the  ex- 
^>erience  which  he  purchased  when  with  the  Countess  her* 
^»elf,  he  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  course  which,  in  point 
;  Df  fact,  was  the  correct  one ;  still  the  crowd  was  such, 
^that  the  party  remained  fixtures,  and  the  young  ladies 
^Tom  Hackney,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  room; 
ffelt  angry  and  offended  as  they  were  pushed  to  and  fro  by 
^ihe  contending  factions  of  fashion  ;  not  aware  that  being 
^subjected  to  such  an  inconvenience  is  matter  of  option, 
''and  more  than  that,  considered  by  many  of  the  best  re- 
gulated belles  the  best  part  of  the  opera. 
^'     Unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  the  Hackney  party 
^  declined  pushing  and  squeezing  in  return,  and  therefore 
:'  remained  passively  to  be  pushed  and  squeezed  by  every 
*  body  else.     At  length,  some  very  grotesque  dress  caught 
'  Miss  Harriet's  eye,  and  her  remark  upon  it  was  at  once 
so  odd  and  unexpected,  that  Welsted  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  in  indulging  himself  in  which,  he  threw  himself 
backward,  rather  further  than  in  such  a  phalanx  there  was 
room  to  admit  of  with  security,  and  accidentally  thrust 
himself  close  to  a  lady  who  was  behind  him ;  he  instantly 
turned  round  to  apologize  for  the  unforeseen  accident, 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  he  beheld — Lady 
Brashleigh ! 

To  have  seen  Lady  Brashleigh  under  any  circumstances 
so  near  him,  would  have  excited  ten  thousand  strong  feel- 
ings, and  ten  thousand  painful  agitations ;  but  to  see  her 
at  the  opera,  in  the  first  week  of  the  honeymoon,  he  had 
certainly  not  anticipated ;  and  when  he  did  behold  her, 
situated  as  he  was,  with  two  laughing,  giddy,  giggling 
girls,  over-dressed  and  decorated,  and  who  had  attracted 
very  much  of  public  attention,  \iaTi%\Yv^\).Y^^v.\^^^s.^^'^>^^ 
countenance  bespoke  his  feeWnga— WXxixw^^  ^^^i^^?^;^'^^' 
Fanny  was  as  pale  as  deatVi  \)efote\  ^«i  ^^  \f&«sfi»s^^ 
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Sir  Frederick's  arm.  What  were  they  to  do!-4i 
FanDT  and  Welsted ;  for^  at  all  events,  they  nmsthael 
anited  :  the  feeliDgs  of  either  were  equally  agitated;  iM 
felt  greatly  surprised  at  his  appearance  there,  ani^^ 
such  companioDs ;  but  as  Sheridan  says. 


«< 


By  bim  they  lora  ollended. 
How  tooii  their  anger  fljas  - 

One  day  apart,  tis «04' 
Behold  liim,  and  it 


Hie  idea  of  not  speaking  to  Welsted — to  the  beiii^ili 
loved  her  better  thau  life,  and  whom  she  t^ideriy  lo«4 
and  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  her — indeed,  lk 
very  circumstance  of  not  noticing  him,  would  tacidy  eft 
minate  herself,  and  lead  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  if  k 
chanced  to  recollect  his  person,  to  imagine  that  there  Mi 
be  some  extraordinary  reason  for  her  display  of  eoldiei 
towards  so  old  a  friend. 

Welsted  felt  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  ibodl 
Meet  and  part  thus  ¥rithout  a  word ;  yet  resolving  to  kM 
it  to  her  discretion,  to  take  what  measure  she  thoogk 
best,  he  turned  nearly  round  s^ain,  so  as  to  admit  of  te 
addressing  him,  if  she  chose.  She  struggled  with  herdf 
lor  a  moment,  and  endeavoured  to  calculate  ;  but  cdcfr 
lation  was  out  of  the  question,  and  she  cordially  ill 
Crankly  held  out  her  hand  to  him ;  he  took  it  as  calmly  « 
he  could. 

Sir  Frederick  said  nothing;  but  opened  his  eyes  to 
double  their  usual  extent,  at  the  same  time  screwing  it 
bis  mouth  to  half  its  natural  dimensions. 
Her  Ladyship  instantly  addressed  him. 
**  You  dbn*t  remember,  Mr.  Welsted,  Sir  Frederick  f  | 
said  Fanny.  ' 

*'  No !"  said  his  Excellency,  staring  still  more  ;  ^  Idid 
not  know  your  Ladyship  had  any  acquaintances  in  Lon- 
don." 

Fanny  whispered  his  Excellency,  that  Welsted  had  been 
her  father's  assistant. 

*^  Very  odd  sAUk^XJtfm^Viid*^)^,!!^^  ttotaMble  upca    1 
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J^nch  connexions/'  ^muttered  his  Excellency ;  and  theft 

.^ ..  iteming  to  Weisted,    he  made    a  commonplace  inquiry 
^.ttfier  his  health ;  that  being  the  mode  established  by  the 
^.English  people  for  commencing  a  conversation. 
^^       **  Lady  Farnborough,"  said  Welsted, "  was  kind  enou^ 
^     to  lend  me  her  box  to-night." 

**  Farnborough  V*  said  Sir  Frederick ;  "  you  are  ac* 
^-  quainted  with  Lord  Farnborough,  Sir?" 
^      «  Yes,"  said  Welsted. 

**  Umph  !"  said  his  Excellency:  who  seemed  to  think 
Fanny  was  more  than  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  obser* 
^    vationsof  Mr.  Welsted;  **  Good  night,  Sir !"  saying  which, 
[" '    and  bowing  very  graciously,  his  Excellency  pushed  his 
'  wife  forward  through  the  crowd :  she  agaia  shook  hands 
^  with  Francis,  and  they  parted.     He  had  been  unable,  of 
^  course,  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  his  position  between 
rf  the  two  Misses  Tickle ;  and  as  Fanny  looked  back — for 
"^f  she  did  look  back — he  thought  her  eyes  fixed  themselves 
^'  with  a  strange  and  doubtful  expression  upon  his  female 
"Companions. 
'       Francis  was  wholly  unnerved ;  but  such  is  the  com* 
2  nand,  which  even  the  most  timid  woman  has  over  herself, 
^    that,  although  Fanny's  heart  was  bursting — ^breakin^-^ 
one  could  hardly  perceive  upon  her  countenance  the  evi- 
dence of  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling ;   while  Welsted 
absolutely  trembled  as  he  stood,  and  totally  lost  all  r^ 
collection  of  his  friends,  to  whose  questions  he  made  the 
most  incoherent  answers. 

Different,  indeed,  were  the  feelings  of  the  Misses,  when 
they  saw  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  beautiful  girl,  leaning 
on  the  decorated  chevalier :  they  began  to  feel  a  mingled 
wonder  and  veneration  for  their  new  usher,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  passed  no  unpleasant  evening,  had  not 
his  whole  mind  been  absorbed  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for appearance  of  her^  to  see  whom  was,  in  truth, 
his  most  ardent  desire ;  but  of  whom  the  sight  was  too 
much  to  endure  with  any  thing  like  composure. 

But  time  wears  on,  and  operas  must  have  an  end ;  so 
must  chapters — and  since  neither  accident  nor  incident 
marred  the  safe  return  of  the  Hackney  ^^xX:^  >sl^^^^»sk^ 


m 
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etmchy  I  need  only  say,  tbat  they  reached  home  by  Ul^ 
past  one ;  at  which  late  or  early  hour  the  young  dm- 
nities  satisfactorily  proved  their  humanity  by  demoUaCj 
a  substantial  supper  of  cold  boiled  mutton  and  picUell 
onions ;  and  when  Francis  retired  to  rest,  his  thoig^l 
rested,  as  they  generally  did,  on  Fanny  ;  if  LadyBwl 
leigh  did  not  dream  of  Welsted,  it  was  because,  pi> 
soul,  she  was  unable  to  sleep. 


I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


You  bsre  so  orerpowered  me 
,  With  unexpected  kindneit,  thmt  my  tongaa 
'*  If  mute,  and  speech  too  acenty  to  expreoa 

My  inwird  grmtitnde 1  cannot  thank  you. 

TaAF. 

Whatever  unpleasant  feelings  had  been  exdted  ii 
Welsted*s  mind,  by  the  extremely  mal  apropos  appeu* 
ance  of  Fanny  at  the  Opera-house,  those  by  whidi  d* 
was  agitated  were  by  no  means  more  agreeable ;  nor  dil 
the  petulant  ill-humour  of  Sir  Frederick,  who  hurried  hi 
through  the  lobbies  and  along  the  passages,  as  if  appn^ 
hensive  of  losing  her,  should  any  eye  besides  his  oft 
glance  upon  her  beauties,  at  all  contribute  to  sootbi  9 
conciliate  her,  and  as  they  drove  back  to  the  hotel  fto* 
the  theatre,  she  rejoiced  at  the  silence  which  his  Esoal- 
lency  was  pleased  to  observe,  and  which,  when  bcokM 
was  broken  only  to  speak  of  Welsted. 

''That  appears  a  gentlemanly  young  man,   Ma*aiD»'' 
said  his  Excellency,  'Uhat  Mr.  Welsted.     I  recollect,!  ^ 
think,  seeing  him  at  your  house.      What  induced  yotf 
father  to  part  with  him.  Ma'am  ? 

It  was,  luckily,  dark  —  and  therefore  the  confuao* 
which  wo^Vd  hacne  betrayed  her  Ladyship,  when  she  de- 
clared lYvat  ^fe  '^^'^  \wTvot^w\.  ^1  ^^  ^:»»sbii^  ^^  Mda\c  se^' 
ration,  was  \mo>asexN?i!t^^.  ^  ^^       xc 

**  He  aeem%  u>  Vwje  \jex\&x^  V\ssa^^  ^x«v^^^;J^^^ 
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^^iaid  his  Excellency ;  '^  he  talks  of  Countesses,  and  seems 

^  .jdie  chosen  heau  of  some  very  fine  young  ladies,  Ma'am/' 

^r    Who  those  ladies  were,  Fanny  would  have  given  the 

^^vorld  to  know ;  although  her  opinion  of  their  **  finery*' 

^«rM  not  quite   so  favourable    as  her  husband's.      The 

-^ .. mirthful  gaiety,  of  Webted  beyond  all  ebe  surprised  her ; 

■^ftor  could  she  reconcile  his  apparent  liveliness  with  her 

own  feelings,  nor  imagine  how  two  persons  (and  they  too 

of  assimilating  characters)  could  possibly  be  so  differently 

affected  by  the  same  causes. 

Poor  Fanny !  she  had  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  devote 
snuch  of  her  thoughts  to  the  subject  nearest  her  heart. 
9he  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Brashleigh  with,  first,  a 
acrutinizing  glance  of  curiosity ;  secondly,  with  an  approv- 
ing nod ;  and  thirdly,  with  a  patronizing  salute  on  the 
cheek.    The  same  spirit  which  the  lady  evinced  *in  her 
^  introduction  to  her  new  and  youthful  mother-in-law, 
$  characterized  all  her  further  proceedings ;  it  was  one  con- 
tmued  display  of  patronage  and  condescension ;  and  to 
^ }  say  truth,  Fanny  needed  much  advice,  in  the  purchases 
ly  and  arrangements  she  had  to  make  ;  and,  barring  the 
~  g  occasional  side-cuts  at  the  academy,  and  disparity  of  age 
^    an  marriages,  and  young  ladies*  worldly  prospects,  which 
^   it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Sir  Frederick's  daugh- 
(    ter-in-law  to  restrain,  the  time  passed  quietly  until  the 
;    time  of  sailing  approached. 

g         Never,    during  the  various    excursions   which  Lady 
g     Brashleigh  was  compelled  to  make  in  search  of  essentials 
I     or  finery,  did  she  enter  or  quit  a  shop,  never  step  from  or 
}     return  to  her  carriage,  without  feeling  a  dreadful  hope,  an 
alarming  wish,  that  she  might  meet  Francis — ^but  for  one 
,      moment— to  say  farewell,    and  then  separate  for  ever. 
I      They  had  met  only  for  an  instant  in   London,  and  the 
meeting  was  so  unsatisfactory,  nay,  so  distressing,  that 
she  would  have  given  the  world  to  hear  the  shortest  pos- 
sible explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  could  have 
brought  him  into  the  centre  of  all  gaiety^  with  Udv^^ 
laughing  at  the  very  period  (ox  %o  ^\\o\\\'^  ^\\fei^  "^  n^«si^. 
be  had  represented  himself  to  Uodtie^^^  \^N^\fc^^ 
tacbed  to  her,  and  hopelessly  mele\ied\scL  c»xi&<i»ci>K»*^'^ ' 
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hmTiDg^  lost  her.  To  seek  an  interview  now,  eren  with  tk 
best  inteotionSy  would  have  been  iDcompatible  with  the 
duty  which  she  owed  Sir  Frederick  ;  but  amongst  tk 
]iioti?es  which  would  have  justified  her  to  others,  bad  ^ 
taffered  her  own  feelings  to  get  the  mastery  of  principle, 
was  the  desire  she  felt  of  speaking  to  Welsted  about  bet 
&ther.  She  knew  enough  to  be  assured  that  WebteiFi 
talents  and  influence  were  in  the  highest  d^^ree  importaflt  | 
to  Rodney's  success  in  his  profession  ;  that  to  WeUted^ 
exertions  an  increase  of  pupils  latterly  had  been  mainl) 
attributable ;  and  besides  those  natural  feelings,  which  aie 
more  particularly  applicable  to  self,  her  anxiety  was  gieil 
to  persuade  Francis,  if  possible,  to  return  to  the  acadeorf. 
She  would  almost  have  asked  it  as  a  proof  of  his  love ;  hot 
then,  what  right  had  she  to  seek  any  testimonial  of  afiee- 
tion  from  him,  which  she  knew  must  never  be  requited  bj 
her  ?  perhaps  the  anxiety  for  her  father's  welfare  might 
have  been  heightened  unconsciously,  by  the  wish  to  hsre 
•ome  iust  reason  for  again  beholding  Welsted  before  die 
bade  him  what  she  felt  was  an  eternal  adieu ; — but  I  hife 
no  right  to  say  this. 

Suffice  it,  that  the  difficulties  which  she  first  felt,  in- 
creased with  time  ;  and  amidst  the  constant  whirl  of  busi- 
ness, into  which  she  was  forced,  and  of  pleasure  whick 
was  forced  upon  her ;  day  flew  after  day,  and  the  week  it 
length  arrived,  in  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Port^ 
mouth,  to  embark.  She  found  Major  Mims  the  most 
gentlemanly  little  old  creature  imaginable,  ready  to  trot 
off  the  longest  distances,  on  the  shortest  notice ;  Captain 
Macaddle,  though  carefully  selected  by  his  Excellencj 
for  the  homeliness  of  his  appearance,  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  attention  to  her  Ladyship,  and  while  his  Ex- 
cellency was  absent,  both  of  these  gentlemen  made  them- 
selves ag:reeable  enough ;  the  moment  his  Excellency 
entered  the  room,  they  were  like  so  many  sleeping  beauties 
n  the  wood,  all  struck  motionless,  and  apparently  sense- 
^.ss,  in  the  respective  attitudes  which  they  had  acciden- 

My  assumed  before  his  Excellency *8  arrivaL 
^^owaids  YiVs  ^tomIVA^  ^si4  ^"OLofiending  I<ady,  Sir  Fire- 
**  **-  grew  ^;nAui&^\Ax:«^G«X)TfiRK%  in^aESnMbX^^vML  isss 
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considerate ;  and  he  continued  this  process  of  training 
nntii  she  took  her  cue  from  the  rest  of  the  staff,  and  never 
ventured  to  mutter  a  wish  or  express  an  opinion  in  his 
|Npesence;  indeed,  an  answer  to  an  ohservation,  or  a 
remonstrance  against  a  command,  were  matches  to  the 
mine,  and  her  Ladyship,  as  well  as  the  officers,  became 
instinctively  amenable  to  martial  law. 

Fanny,  amongst  other  prejudices,  strengthened,  if  not 
wholly  created  by  a  constant  residence  in  a  home  like  her 
little  ivy-bower  at  he^  father's  house,  had  an  almost  insur- 
mountable dread  of  the  sea;  she  had  read  of  shipwrecks 
and  storms,  and  hurricanes,  but  had  never  seen  the  bound- 
less waste  of  waters  upon  which  she  was  destined  to  pass 
the  next  four  or  five  months  of  her  existence  :  when  she 
had  visited  the  huge  Indiaman  in  which  her  passage  was 
taken,  she  felt  more  composed,  and  reconciled  herself  with 
the  idea  that  a  yessel  so  large,  and  high  out  of  the  water, 
must  be  safe,  and  steady  and  agi-eeable ;  and  by  degrees, 
and  a  constant  association  with  hundreds  of  those  who 
had  made,  re-made,  and  made  again  and  again  the  same 
voyage,  she  became  more  reconciled  to  her  fate,  and  it 
was  most  fortunate  that  she  did ;  not  only  because  her 
fears  and  apprehensions  could  not  lessen  the  danger  she 
contemplated,  but  because  the  slightest  expression  of  timi- 
dity or  anticipation  of  peril  was  met  by  Sir  Frederick  with 
the  most  violent  denunciation  of  folly,  stupidity,  and 
childishness,  and  avowals  of  contempt  and  disgust  for 
mingled  ignorance  and  affectation. 

Never,  to  be  sure,  from  the  beginning  of  the  afiair, 
until  this  very  juncture,  was  poor  girl  so  tormented,  so 
completely  destroyed  as  Fanny  Rodney.  Her  obedience  in 
the  first  instance,  rendered  her  passive  in  the  hands  of  her 
parents,  and  led  her  to  abandon  herself  completely  to  their 
guidance;  and  now  her  inexperience  compelled  her  to 
lely  entirely  upon  others  for  advice  and  information  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said  more  truly  than  in  most  cases,  that 
she  was  led  to  the  altar,  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
Others. 

At  length,  after  a  week  of  perfect  confusion,  and  a  day 
Oir  two  of  storms  and  squabbles,  Us  EjLC^^ti&^  v^Wa^ 
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BnsUeigli,'  the  staff,  mnd  baggage,  weK  embtiM  m 
board  the  ship  appointed  to  convey  them  to  Bombay  ;Mt 
as  my  readers  have,  in  all  probability,  practicallj  eijijri 
the  comforts  of  seaport  towns,  the  agpreeable  diven^il 
contrary  winds,  rainy  days,  and  high  seas,  wet  seitB,ai' 
damp  boat-cloaks,  dirty  landing-places,  bad  inns,  fd\ 
exorbitant  charges,  I  shall  spare  them  the  recital  of  aU  til 
difficulties,  worries,  inconveniences,  and  embarrassnesHi 
by  which  the  party  were  delayed  nearly  eight  dayiaAs 
their  if  r«/  embarkation.    At  last,  however,  the  wind  lAM 
a  pomt  or  two  to  the  northward  of  east,  and  away  hoM 
the  Honourable  Company's  ship,  his  Czcellency  theCofr 
mander-in-chief  at  Bombay,  and  all. 

And  thus  was  separated  from  her  home,  her  family,  kt 
friends,  and  Welsted,  poor  Fanny  Rodney  ;  committedH 
the  charge  of  her  irritable  husband,  and  the  more  perilotf, 
yet  not  more  uncertain,  caprices  of  the  briny  deep;  vi 
there  was  something  chilly  in  the  wind,  and  lowerinf  a 
the  sky,  as  she  stood  by  Sir  Frederick's  side  at  the  tafioifli 
gazing  on  the  lessening  hills  of  England,  and  watchingthe 
ship's  wake,  which  seemed  to  fly  from  beneath  them  irilk 
a  whirling  roar,  as  the  huge  vessel  cleaved  the  rising  wafO. 
A  tear  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  contemplated  the  night 
closing  in  upon  them ;  and  when  it  grew  too  dark  and  too 
cold  to  watch  the  horizon  any  longer,  she  went  down  tl 
her  cabin  with  an  aching  heart,  feeling  the  full  force  of  tl  | 
her  miseries ;  the  tears  then  fell,  but  Sir  Frederick  cane 
to  90otk  her,  and  she  therefore  felt  that  she  dared  weep 
no  more. 

During  the  five  or  six  weeks  which  were  occupied  hj 
the  preparations  for  their  departure,  and  of  which  I  huDDCBt 
that  the  space  assigned  me  in  these  volumes  will  not  M<-  < 
mit  me  to  g^ve  a  more  elaborate  description,  mach  lial 
been  doing  in  which  the  future  prospects  and  interests  of 
Welsted  were  concerned ;  indeed  it  appeared  as  if  he 
were  doomed  to  meet  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  sur- 
render of  his  an^lk.  Faxm^^  in  the  most  unexpected  per- 
sonal advancemcnl,     ^\^a\  ^aA^  ^iafc  'nVs^t^  ^^^cm^  ^atsmed 


npon  Vum  at  tbfe  ip«»wi\.  ^^«^\^«^^!*^^ 
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honourably  have  claimed  a  pledge  from  his  beloved,  and 
.held  out  the  most  gratifying  prospects  to  her  and  her 
'^femily  for  the  future :  but  it  was  fated  to  be  otherwise ; 
dse  had  the  pleasure  and  gratitude  which  he  now  felt, 
^with  constant  reference  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  been 
,  experienced  and  enjoyed  without  the  slightest  deterio* 
J  ration. 

On  the  Sunday  subsequent  to  Frank's  visit  to  the  opera, 

f  the  Viscount's  cabriolet  appeared  at  Mon^omery-place, 

\  to  convey  the  ''  usher"  to  the  Earl's ;  and  he  departed 

'  just  before  tea-time  at  the  academy,  for  the  dinner  party 

'  in  Grosvenor-square.    Arrived  there,  the  same  kindness^ 

the  same  pointed  attention  marked  his  reception,  and  the 

whole  family  again  seemed  anxious  to  vie  with  each  other 

in  giving  evidence  of  their  feelings  towards  him. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day ;  the  dinner  was  a  repetition  of  the  last,  and  the 
subsequent  ceremonies  the  same  as  those  which  followed 
the  former  one ;  the  only  striking  difference  between  the 
events  of  the  two  days,  was  to  be  found  in  a  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  Earl  and  Welsted. 

After  coffee,  his  Lordship  called  Francis  aside,  and  told 
him  he  wished  to  communicate  something  to  him  which 
would  require  his  consideration,  and  proposed  adjourning 
to  the  library,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  general  conver- 
sation, they  might  '^  talk  it  over  quietly."  Francis  fol- 
lowed his  Lordship,  hardly  prepared  for  what  was  to  be 
disclosed  to  him. 

''  Mr.  Welsted,*'  said  his  Lordship,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone, ''  I  was  extremely  sorry  when  I  heard  that,  during 
my  absence  from  town,  you  had  accepted,  what  I  confess 
I  think,  a  situation  unworthy  of  your  abilities  and  cha- 
racter ;  indeed,  that  absence,  unavoidable  as  it  was,  pre- 
vented me  from  earlier  explaining  myself  upon  a  point 
which,  I  own,  is  extremely  interesting  to  vm^  and  which,  I 
hope,  may  be  advantageous  to  you.^^ 
Welsted  bowed.    .  _ 

"  My  son/'  continued  the  Eatl,  *^  \jd!\&m<&  ^BoaXV^V^Mk 
communicated  to  you  the  fact  of  urj  ^ip^^^'"'^^'^^^*'^^^" 
Jbagsador  to  the  court  of  France;  owmd«X«Sl  ^wCSa^  "^^"^ 
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appointment  b  the  subiect  on  wbidi  I  wish  to  spetL 
find  yon  have  gradoated  at  Oxford,  of  which  I  was  not 
fery  recently  aware ;  and  although  I  may  be  offermg 
whkh  it  may  not  be  worth  your  while  to  accept,  if  it 
•ait  your  views  to  reside  at  the  UniTersitY  during  E 
sham's  stay  there,  he  would  be  deligfated,  and  I 
feel  obliged.     The  truth  is,  Feversham  is  anxious  to 
triere  lost  time,  he  feels  diffident  of  himself,  he  has 
read  so  much  as  he  ought  to  have  read,  he  dislikes 
mitting  himself  to  strangers,  he  feels  (as  indeed  he 
may)  strongly  attached  to  you,  and  it  is  at  his  req 
that  I  have  now  broached  the  matter  to  you. 

**  Independently  of  every  other  consideration,  my  Lord/CJ 
said  Welsted,  ^*  to  do  that  which  could  please  Lord  F< 
▼ersham,  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me  ;  bat  your  ~ 
ship's  proposal  involves  so  many  pleasures  and  advam 
that  it  requires  no  consideration :  I  most  thankfully 
jour  Lordship's  kind  offer.'^ 

^'  What!*'  said  his  Lordship,  smiling,  '^  before  jodj 
know  upon  what  terms  you  are  requested  to  do  so  V      L 

**  The  satisfaction  of  passing  my  time  with  Lord  Fevo* 
sham/'  said  Welsted, ''  in  pursuits  which, while  gratifyingl 
to  my  own  inclinations,  may  be  useful  to  him,  will  be  quite 
sufficient." 

**  Indeed !"  said  the  Earl ;  '^  and  so,  my  dear  Hi; 
Welsted,  the  best  return  I  can  make  you  for  saving  m] 
son's  life,  and  preserving  the  hopes  of  my  fBunily,  is  to 
request  you  to  quit  a  situation  in  which  you  are  fixed,  to 
reside  at  Oxford  at  your  own  ^  proper  chaige/  merely  to 
oblige  fli«,  and  gratify  my  heir?" 

Sa%e  his  life?  thought  Welsted — ^what  does  hb  Lord- 
ship mean  ? — convinced  at  the  same  time,  that  however 
unconsciously  he  must  have  done  the  deed,  or  have  beea 
supposed  to  do  it,  it  was  no  doubt,  the  spring  and  cause 
of  ail  the  kindnesses  and  attoitions  which  he  hkd  reoeifed 
from  the  family,  crowned  at  length  by  the  present  mopt 
delightful  pto^sal. 
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ore  I  break  the  ice  on  'which  your  delicacy  would 
permit  you  to  tread.  I  am  not  a  very  niggardly 
,er,  as  Feversliam  will  tell  you ;  I  am  perfectly  con- 
oed,  that  to  allow  a  young  man  a  sufficient  income  to 
tain  his  station  in  society,  without  profligacy  or  extra- 
nce,  is  the  surest  way  to  preyent  his  fsdling  into 
er.  There  exists,  I  trust,  that  sort  of  confidence 
^ween  Feversham  and  myself,  which  ought  to  subsist 
tween  man  and  man ;  while,  as  a  father,  I  have  never 
ce  his  childhood  been  called  upon,  by  any  circum- 
ce  of  his  life,  to  reprove  or  correct  him ; — that  being 
case,  you  may  be  sure  I  never  object  to  the  fair  use 
money,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
^^lever  have  occasion  to  make  an  unpleasant  remark  is, 
;at  I  place  a  reliance  on  his  honour,  which  he  feels  a  pride 
never  violating  :  as  I  intend  you  to  be  his  companion, 
as  you  have  been  his  preserver,  to  be  his  friend,  upon 
at  footing  only  will  I  accept  the  services  which  you  must 
vitably  render  him  by  your  association  with  him  ;  and 
support  that  character,  I  must  insist  upon  your  allow- 
ce  from  me,  during  your  residence  at  Oxford,  being  the 
e  as  thaty  which  I  consider  sufficient  for  Aif»." 
^*  Welsted  was  completely  overcome  by  this  unexpected 
Offer,  and  the  extraordinary  liberality'of  the  remuneration; 
^  ^^e  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  Earl  again  interrupted  him ; 
■P  **  I  must  hear  nothing,"  said  his  Lordship ;  "  I  am  re- 
•  solved  upon  my  course — you  have  simply  an  Ay  or  No  to 
■*  give  as  to  the  offer." 

=f       "  I ''  said  Welsted. 

"  You  accept  it,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  I  consider  that  / 

*  am  the  person  obliged ;  it  is  my  intention  that  Fevershara, 

*  and  of  course  yourself,  should  pass  the  vacations,  or 
whatever  portion  of  them  you  may  choose,  with  us  at 
Paris,  until  he  shall  have  concluded  his  university,  or  I 
my  diplomatic  career ;  of  these  arrangements  we  can  talk 
afterwards : — before  his  return  to  Oxford,  you  will  find 
apartments  here  always  at  your  service.*' 

''I  reaUy  do  not  know  how  to  te:^^'j  ^Qiva\xsc^S^^ 
Juadness/^  said  Welsted. 
''  /  know/'  said  Lord  Farnbotoug\i,  ^^  Vo  ^  \«ws^  ^ 

SECOND  SERIES.  %  K 
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high  feeling  and  delicate  mind,  a  recnrrence  to  put 
vices  i»,  perhaps,  unpleasant, — but  to  a  father,  spa 
to  Am  who  has  preserved  his  only  son,  it  may  be 
mitted  again  to  assure  that  person,  that  nothing fci 
do  to  mark  his  gratitude  is  sufficiently  important! 
serve  thanks  :  as  for  future  prospects,  I  think  it  m 
hereafter  in  ray  power  (not  that  I  can  venture  to  hoi 
any  thing  like  a  certainty),  should  you  determine  ti 
orders,  to  be  of  use  to  you ;  but  I  cannot  pledge  i 
to  any  thing  specific,  although  I  think  the  meas 
ordination  could  do  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary, 
be  advantageous ;  as  far  as  securing  that^  there  will 
difficulty: —however,  we  have  now  discussed  oui 
ness  sufficiently,  and  your  new  home,  Mr.  Web 
open  to  you,  whenever  you  feel  disposed  to  come  tc 

Welsted,  delighted  as  he  naturally  must  have  bee 
such  a  princely  offer,  and  such  cheering  prospect 
his  Lordship  that,  notwithstanding  the  splendid  chi 
suddenly  effected  in  his  circumstances,  he  felt  it  h 
to  remain  at  Hackney  until  the  expiration  of  the  ti 
which  he  had  engaged  himself;  nor  did  he,  by  the 
of  his  intentions  on  that  point,  at  all  lower  himseW 
opinion  of  his  new  and  munificent  patron. 

•'  Let  us  send  for  Feversham,"  said  the  Earl,  am 
municate  your  acceptance  of  the  oflfe- ;.  his  pleasi 
be  as  great  as  mine,  although  his  delicacy  preven 
mentioning  the  subject ;  indeed,  I  did  not  trust  hii 
the  whole  of  my  plan." 

Saying  which,  his  Lordship  rang  the  bell  :  a  m 
was  despatched  for  the  Viscount,  who  shortly  join 
council,  and  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  when  the 
of  the  deliberation  was  made  known  to  him,  was  pe 
unequivocal;  and  the  manner  in  which  Welsted 
himself  thus  extraordinarily  rewarded  for  an  action 
had  even  escaped  his  memory,  was  on  every  accoun 
gratifying,  and  nothing,  as  I  have  just  said,  existed  i 
the  bri^hti\e&s  of  the  sceae  before  him,  but  the  i«< 

might  Yiave\ooVedL  lom^i^  v>  ^N«cX»a\>Ds^^^«siKAaik 
Fanny* 
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TThat  it  did  not  happen  before  was  mainly  attributable 

.   ^-  -:the  selfishness  of  Rodney,  whose  character  was  a  most 

:c:.    .Xraordinary  compound  of  kindness  and  meanness,  ava- 

-~  _;.2e  and  liberality.     It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  im- 

r  j:7-<d lately  after  the  event,  upon  which,  in  fact,  all  Wel- 

::;  -^d's  good  fortune  turned,  Lord  Farnborough,  then  the 

i:<^«dnourable  Mr.  Rutherford,  had  in  a  letter  to  Rodney 

5>--^08t  warmly  expressed  his  feelings  towards  the  preserver 

- :  "<r  his  son — and  expressed  a  wish  to  forward  his  interests 

^.C^  the  world,  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  and  that  of  his 

;r^^inily.     At  that  period  William  Rodney  was  alive,  and 

-^.ft«ch  was  the  jealousy  of  the  poetical  parent,  that  he  sup- 

^^  (jessed  Mr.  Rutherford's  letter,  and  answered  it  evasively, 

r.  iCeturning  thanks  in  Frank's  name  for  the  liberal  offers  it 

^^^ontained,  but  at  the  same  time  refusing  them  ;  and  this 

^ T'^as  the  man  who  had  brought  up  and  educated  the  or- 

....^"pban  of  his  friend,  but  who  yet  could  not  endure  to  see 

[  "^  the  child  of  his  bounty  so  suddenly,  and  so  far  surpass  his 

^.tOwd  son  in  the  race  of  life. 

^-  .     ■  It  is  strange,  yet  highly  characteristic  of  the  chivalrous 
I      kindness  of  poor  Francis,  that  he  had  actually  forgotten 
the  day  when  young  Rutherford,  while  bathing,  had  sunk 
in  very  deep  water,  and  risen  for  the  last  time,  unseen  by 
any  of  his  schoolfellows.      Welsted  caught  sight  of  the 
perishing  boy,  and  without  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion, plunged  into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on,  and  at 
^   the  hazard  of  his  life,  dragged  the  exhausted  sufferer  to 
the  shore.     When  he  returned  home,  and  changed  his 
dress,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  put  off  the  memory  of  his  in- 
^     trepidity  with  the  habits  he  wore  ;  he  never  mentioned  the 
circumstance ;  and  as  there  was  no  one  present,  except 
_      the  boys,  to  tell  the  tale,  it  fell  ineffective  upon  Rodney's 
ear.     Young  Rutherford  described  the  accident  in  a  letter 
^        to  his  father ;  and  the  family,  whose  hopes  were  centred 
in  their  darling  child,  felt  all  that  gratitude  which  Mr. 
Rutherford  forthwith  conveyed  to  Rodney,  to  whom  he 
was  personally  known,  and  whom  he  thought  the  properest 
person  to  address,  being  also  t\\e  «\xt^%\.  Ocv^xvxv^  ^\  ^9s«^« 
munication  with  the  usher;  butlVleVke^'^o\^^Vwftfc^Vw!^ 
ing  heard  nothing  o(  the  affair  fromOa^Vwex^  ol  xX^^^"^'^ 

^  «  a 
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it  had  been  exaggerated  by  young  Rutherfoid ;  vA 
at  all  events  it  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  nj 
thing  about  to  Frank,  since  it  appeared  likely  to  is 
aome  display  of  family  gratitude,  which  might  at  oaa 
his  protege  precedence  in  the  world  of  his  son,  9ai 
bably  rob  him  of  his  assistance,  of  which  at  last, 
turned  out,  he  was  deprived  by  a  sacrifice  to  what  hi 
aidered  the  worldly  interest  of  his  daughter. 

Welsted  would  not  have  believed  this  history  < 
conduct  of  his  patron  in  this  matter,  nor  would  hi 
have  been  likely  to  know  it,  had  it  not  been  for  hit 
dental  meeting  with  Feversham  ;  but,  when  suffid 
the  denouement  had  been  displayed  to  recal  the 
rated  rescue  to  his  mind,  he  naturally  felt,  althoi 
could  not  of  course  express,  surprise  that  the  cond 
duced  by  so  strong  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  as  the 
now  openly  acknowledged  should  have  been  so  k 
laved.  The  truth,  however,  was  disclosed  to  hi 
aner  all  accidentally  ;  for  when  he  was  expressing 
versham  his  acknowledgments  for  the  favours  confe 
the  Earl,  the  Viscount  told  him  explicitly,  that  his 
ance  of  the  offer  had  greatly  surprised  him  ;  and 
own  unwillingness  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subjec 
firom  a  desire  not  to  be  refused,  and  a  fear  of  of 
him;  of  which  anticipations  had  been  created  i 
minds  by  what  they  had  all  along  considered  a  sil< 
almost  ungracious  refusal  of  thanks ;  in  fact,  an 
mode  of  denying  them  the  pleasure  of  evincing  th< 
ings  tovrards  him.  All  this  it  was,  that  when  the  £ 
Welsted,  and  saw  the  urbanity  and  good  taste  whii 
racterized  his  conduct  and  conversation,  determij 
Lordship,  now  finding  him  unemployed,  to  fulfil 
son  approved  it,  the  intention  which,  in  fact,  he  f< 
had  of  making  him  his  tutor. 

Had  Rodney  acted  with  common  fairness,  17 
would  have  been  Lord  Feversham's  tutor  at  Eton ; 
would  hacve  oiM»ed  ^tQ!&^ct&  tA  him  which  migh 
been  lesXViiedL^vu&tiAigc^VsL'd:^^^  ^^Nsis^^v^ 

^f  FannN .  wwi  xSaft  xw^fecx^V  ^xi'ocftawat  ^v  w  \%: 
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-  pupiPs  family,  have  filled  a  station  in  the  Church, 
Kiourable  in  its  character,  and  sufficiently  lucrative  in 
emoluments  to  have  rendered  him  and  his  wife  perfectly 
■mfortable,  and  her  parents  truly  blest.  But  differently 
-re  things  to  turn  out :  and  while  the  manly  exertion  of 
inanity  y  tlie  exemplary  performance  of  every  duty,  and  the 
Ifilment  of  every  right  principle  led,  iu  spite  of  meanness 
d  artifice,  the  unassuming  Welsted  into  honours  and 
Dsperity,  the  dirty  ambition  which  could  barter  independ- 
tce  of  feeling  for  a  little  transitory  rank — ^fail  in  the  ho* 
tst  duties  of  society,  to  gratify  a  little  personal  pride- 
id  suffer  the  paltry  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world  to 
^p  down  merit,  and  even  break  the  strongest  ties,-— 
IS  doomed  to  meet  its  just  reward  in  poverty  and  dit* 
ace. 

From  the  marriage  of  Fanny  with  Sir  Frederick,  Rod- 
ly  might  with  security  have  dated  his  ruin,  even  by  an- 
npation.  The  parents  of  his  pupils,  disgusted  with  the 
isurd  trickery  of  ''  making  holidays,"  sent  their  sons 
^where ;  Welsted's  departure,  as  poor  Fanny  well  fore- 
w,  threw  the  classical  department  altogether  upon  the 
d  gentleman,  who  was  not  equal  to  its  conduct ;  and 
oreover,  as  I  anticipated  at  the  time,  the  holder  of  the 
curities,  whose  enmity  to  Sir  Frederick,  for  having,  as 
i  said,  robbed  him  by  sycophancy  of  a  considerable  part 
'his  birthright,  was  easily  transferred  to  his  Excellency'g 
tlier-in-law  ;  began  a  series  of  applications  for  payment, 
id  in  less  than  six  weeks  the  bewildered  poet  received  a 
aurning  and  summons  together,  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
)ns  at  the  termination  of  the  following  half-year. 
Then  it  was,  and  in  his  distress,  that  he  turned  to 
^elsted  in  imagination  ;  then  it  was  that  he  repented  the 
matural  match  which  he  had  so  imprudently  made  up 
ir  his  child,  robbing  himself  at  once  of  the  aid  of  Francis, 
id  the  society  of  Fanny ; — how  to  recover  the  former  he 
lew  not,  and  how  to  retrieve  his  own  affairs  without 
me  such  measure  he  was  ignorant ;  from  his  matter-of- 
ct  helpmate  he  could  gain  neVlYvet  ^!^N\cfe  xv^t  ^^xsw^!^* 
a  :  be  therefore  resolved  to  go  on  as  Vyck^  ^&\k&  ^^x^^ 
atching  for  a  bright  ray  oC  hoipe^  ^^isfek  ^^s^  ^^^*"^ 
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through  the  darkness  of  the  cloads,  and  ligbt  lui 
tnalW  to  some  secure  and  peaceful  haven." 

His  tranquillity,  howerer,  was  not  much  contiib 

by  the  continual  questions  of  Mrs.  Rodney,  as  to  ^ 

boy  didn't  come  back  ?  and  why  another  boy  wt 

away  ?  and  why  other  boys  did  not  come  ?  bee 

she  wisely,  but  needlessly  observed,  **  if  some  mo 

come  than  are  here  now,  why,  Mr.  Rodney,  we  m 

up  shop  !*'  and  **  do  you  know,  my  dear/'  added  h 

ing  spouse, ''  as  if  Old  Nick  had  set  his  cloven  fo 

house,  all  the  nice,  little  delicate,  peaking,  pudd 

milk  children  are  going  away,  and  none  remain 

huge  bumpkins  of  farmers*  sons,  who  eat  their  ow 

of  mutton  every  month :  who's  to  pay  the  butchc 

if  things  go  on  this  way,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.'' 

Nor  did  Rodney  :  and  when  occasionally  he  op 

door  of  the  room  which  had  been  Welsted's,  ai 

was  now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  sdl  the  tattered 

nished  finery  which  had  decked  out  the  nuptial 

would  stand  for  a  moment,  and  muse,  and  then  ] 

with  his  foot  some  of  the  dust-laden  roses  and  lil: 

London  artist,  and  walk  away  sighing,  and  rat 

few  shillings  which  lay  in  his  breeches-pocket. 

Things  at  the  academy,  however,  had  not  rea 
point  before  Lady  Brashleigh*s  departure  ;  yet : 
marriage  Sir  Frederick  had  written  but  once  to 
and  that,  merely  requiring  a  certificate  of  Fanny*! 
some  legal  purpose ;  and  Mrs.  Rodney  was  abso! 
fronted  with  her  daughter  for  entreating  her  not  to 
sending  presents  to  them  at  the  hotel ;  which, 
packages  had  been  opened  by  his  Excellency's 
proved  to  be,  at  one  time  perhaps  *'  a  sucking 
another  **  a  chine  and  sausages,"  the  an  nunc 
which  arrivals  regularly  produced  an  accession  o 
the  General,  until  at  length  Lady  Brashleigh  was 
for  her  own  quiet's  sake,  to  implore  her  kind  moi 
more  sparing  of  her  gifts ;  which  so  muchi  incr 
unsophisticated  lady's  anger,  that  the  following  d 
out  saying  a  woxd  to  Rodney^  she  transmitted  hal 
laika,  and  a  tkWft  ^tesasxi  ^^.^a^  N«\ckidDL  ifi«M&  \s^ 
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^  -«  General  himself,  directed  by  one  of  the  boys  specially 
;;;«:iployed  by  her  on  that  occasion,  in  a  dreadfully  large 
2gible  hand,  which,  being  very  nicely  packed  up  and 
^i.aled  pacquet-wise,  was  brought  to,  and  actually  opened 
-y  his  Excellency  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mivart's  hotel, 
[*.  the  presence  of  two  East  India  directors,  his  own  staff*, 
^lad  Lady  Brashleigh ; — in  the  parcel  was  the  following 

"  Dear  Sir, 

•  

"  Fanny  has  got  so  proud  that  she  will  not  ac- 
=:iept  of  presents,  so  I  send  them  to  you,  because  I  know 
j^ou  don't  mind  taking  things  which  are  no  cost  whatever  to 
%is,  but  which  may  make  a  nice  dish  to  keep  down  London 
IduHs  ; — I  only  gave  three-halfpence  apiece  for  the  larks, 
"yesterday,  and  the  cheese  I  made  myself;  please  to  turn 
xt  every  day,  and  if  you  keep  it  up  in  the  cupboard  in  your 
-own  room  (which  is  the  best  way  to  keep  it  safe),  you  had 
^better  set  the  cupboard-door  a-jar  after  the  servants  are 

gone  to  bed. 

*<  We  shall  have  a  nice  small  pig  fit  for  killing  next 

"week,  which  I  shall  send  you.     Give  my  affiectionate  love 

to  Fanny,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"Cordelia  Rodney. 

"  P.S.  Will  you  tell  Fanny  that  she  has  left  two  hair- 
brushes and  a  small  bottle  of  salte  in  her  dressing-table 
drawer,  and  please  to  ask  her  if  I  shall  send  them  up  next 
week — don':  tell  her  of  the  pig,  but  they  can  all  go  toge- 
ther in  the  same  parcel." 

This  was  a  death-blow  to  his  Excellency,  who  in  a  rM;e 
desired  the  contents  of  the  parcel  to  be  thrown  into  the 
street ;  and  having  read  the  letter  he  threw  it  to  his  Lady, 
exclaiming,  "  |il^*^™9  ^^^  old  woman  is  mad.  Ma'am,  mad 
as  a  March  mire  ;^  observing,  however,  at  the  same  time 
the  delicacy  of  not  mentioning  the  name  of  his  mother-in- 
lawy  from  no  respect  for  his  wife's  feelings,  but  because  he 
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was  afraid  that  hit  own  coosequence  wonld  infer  iilkil  kr  ] 
estimatioD  of  his  asiociato,  if  it  <x>Qld  be  iiiia|;iBedU|  m^ 
larka  and  cheese  could  poasibly  come  firom  her  LMljAiM  €^^ 
mother.  I  tem 

I  shall  I  hope  be  pardoned  for  this  episodaical  aiinli|l  cha 
which  has  brought  me,  unwittingly,  back  to  the  HodiM  ioh 
because  it  displays  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Bodqjl  ^ ! 
scheming,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  the  fact,  HuLm  goi 
correspondence  ceased,  before  their  departure,  betveatkl  td 
young  couple,  and  the  parents.  Mrs.  Rodney  fiiidiiiciM|  ^ 
delicate  attentions  were  ill  received,  appealed  to  her  l*l  ui 
band,  who,  angered  at  being  despiseci  m  his  own  pMhl  ^^ 
or  that  of  his  wife,  by  the  child  to  whom  they  had  gml  tl 
birth ;  and  being  as  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  wond  v|  ^ 
infants,  wrote  a  violent  letter  to  Sir  Frederick,  reyioai-|  I 
ing  him,  in  the  most  poetical  language,  with  the  iionlb| 
crime  of  exciting  theu*  daughter  to  ingratitude,  aad  Ml  ^ 
ing  him  with  reproaches  for  having  made  a  rebd  of  dsl  1 
fondest  creature  that  ever  drew  breath.  I 

To  this  Fanny,  at  her  husband's  desire,  replied;  aii| 
being  now  a  little  initiated  into  the  customs  and  niaimefl| 
of  society,  vindicated  Sir  Frederick  from  the  chirges  a*  I 
hibited  against  him,  and  explaioed  in  mild,  but  proper  I 
terms,  the  total  difference  of  the  sphere  in  which  she  not  I 
moved  from  that  which  she  had  left ;  and  endeavoured  til 
show  that  what  were  amongst  equals  very  satisfieictQi)  I 
marks  of  friendship  and  affection,  became,  when  offerel  I 
under  different  circumstances,  irksome  on  the  one  hand,  I 
and  ridiculous  on  the  other.     Indeed,  with  unaltered  feel- 1 
ings  of  affection  for  her  parents,  Fanny  saw  t\e  absolute  I 
absurdity  of  continuing  such  a  system ;  and  although  slie  I 
was  bitterly  wounded,  in  the  first  instance,  whsn  the  ob-  1 
jectionable  basket  of  sandwiches  was  ejected  fron  the  car*  1 
riage,  she  had  reverted  in  her  mind  to  that  •ccurrence  I 
with  subdued  feelings,  now  that  she  knew  the  world  bet*  I 
ter :  and  upon  the  same  principle  solicited  her  parents  to< 
avoid  aiv^  Te^e\\l\oiv  of  the.  \i\i\.\itentional  offence,  or  at 
least,  xindesvt^  can>X\X.'5  . 

To  tibia  \elX.eT,  ^t\\XfcTv  Vei  ^^^Oa$soa^».\^«v^^«»s^^  ^tsab 
which  coiic\xided\^  «e^x.\m^.^^x^%^^^  Si^x««^ 
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^  parents  the  difference  of  her  present  station  from  that 

jk  -which  she  had  been  formerly  placed ;  the  poor  girl  re* 

^v«d  the  most  violent  answer  from  her  father,  whose 

mper,  soured  by  the  evils  which  he  saw  threatening  him, 

Jbwged  her  with  pride,  and  every  base  feeling  which  could 

jihabit  the  breast  of  a  fiend — every  allusion  to  her  change 

..  .  f  situation  was  met  by  the  question,  whether  she  had  for* 

^  J^.'Otten  who  qualified  her  for  such  a  change,  who  fed  and 

."Jjlidncated  her  (as  if  feeding  and  educating  one's  children 

T.^wmB  a  meritorious  performance,  instead  of  a  parental  duty), 

^^snd  calling  upon  her  to  remember  her  father  and  mother, 

f^jpho  were,  in  fact,  every  bit  as  good  as  Sir  Frederick,  ai« 

~    ijihongh  they  had  not  enriched  themselves  by  either  cajoling 

^  fright  heirs  out  of  their  property,  or  cutting  the  throats  d[ 

'  ^' — or  innocent  Indians. 

One  letter  led  to  another,  one  reproach  to  another,  until 
Frederick  felt,  and  properly  too — ^that  it  was  quite 
'^'time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  correspondence,  and  stopped  it 
'   uras ;  but  so  deeply  and  bitterly  had  the  old  couple  been 
wounded  by  the  neglect,  or  refusal  of  their  misplaced  at* 
^  tentions,  that  Fanny  was  doomed  to  receive  the  maledio* 
•   tion  of  her  father, — to  avoid  which,  and  save  him  from 
?  ruin,  she  had  sacrificed  every  hope  of  happiness  on  earth* 
In  this  dreadful  family  contest,  Fanny  acted  purely 
^   firom  principle,  she  would  have  given  worlds,  had  it  been 
''    possible,  to  throw  down  her  pen  and  rush  to  the  arms  of 
tier  parents,  and  explain  to  them  verbally  why  their  con- 
'     dnct  was  offensive ;  she  would  rather  still  have  fallen  back 
into  the  society  where  their  kindnesses  would  have  been 
:     acceptable,  and,  as  the  partner  of  Welsted,  have  joyously 
^     received  the  same  humble  well-meant  marks  of  maternal 
affection ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  this : — ^the 
choice  had  been  her  father's,  not  her  own ;  she  had  been 
forced  into  a  sphere  which  was  adapted  neither  to  her  taste 
nor  inclinations,  but  it  was  done,  and  it  was  now  her 
duty  to  conform  herself  to  him  to  whom  she  owed  obe- 
dience, and  to  whose  habits  and  will  it  was  a  matter  of 
principle  to  adapt  herself:  she  theiefot^  d^  ^Jool  ^ii\^ks^ 
was  right,  but  being  unhappily  m\s\iJidL'ex%\s^A,^%»afc^^^osX 
feud  which  raged  so  violently,  tlaaX  Vt  ^^jk\tf3X^MJfiK^'^» 


or 
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ibip  wai  actually  under  way,  and  therefore  impossUetDj  ^' 
receive  any  answer  or  insult,  that  Sir  FiedendL  loil  "? 
allow  her  to  write  a  letter  of  adieu  to  her  parents;  iinik>  ^ 
inch  was  the  inyeteracy  of  Rodney,  was,  after  all,  retonnij  ^^ 
unopened  to  the  hotel  in  London  :  nor  did  the  onoeM  ^ 
parents  know  any  thing  of  their  beloved  child*s  dqnitnt 
from  England,  until  they  read  it  in  the  weekly  coot} 
paper,  then  two  days  old. 

Whatever  hopes  Rodney  might  have  had  of  Wditrfs 
return,  which  he  ardently  desired,  they  were  entirely  fim*!     1 
trated  by  the  offer  which  the  Earl  had  made,  and  wfaick 
he  had  accepted ;  and  bitter  and  dark  were  the  prospecb 
before  him.     For  the  present  we  must  leave  him  repuog 
over  his  fate,  correcting  themes  and   dictating  nonseBse 
verses,  as  usual,  and  return  to  the  drawing-room  m  Gnu- 
venor-square,  to  which,  after  a  lengthened  convenatkn 
in  the  library,  Feversham  and  his  accredited  tutor  bill 
returned.  i 

To  the  well-regulated  minds  of  people  of  tact  and  good  ^ 
taste,  the  moment  a  gentleman,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  placed  relatively  to  them  in  a  dependent  situation,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  render  him  as  much  as  possible  unconscioiis 
of  the  position  in  which  he  actually  stands  ;  and  nothing 
is  stronger  evidence  of  littleness  and  a  bad  disposition, 
than  the  exaction  of  respect  and  attention  from  inferiors 
thus  peculiarly  situated  ; — indeed,  it  is  a  mark  of  folly 
into  the  bargain,  because  to  a  man  of  any  feeling,  the 
very  concession  of  the  superior  excites  the  attention  and  i 
respect  which  haughtiness  and  importance  would  fail  to  1 
extort.     When  Welsted  joined  the  ladies,  it  seemed  as  if  | 
he  were  actually  one  of  the  family ;  and  again  fascinated  I 
and  delighted  by  their  society,  it  was  with  no  agreeable  | 
sensation  he  heard  the  carriage  announced  which  was  to 
take  him  back  to  Hackney ;  where  he  was  unfortunately 
involved  in  another  affair,  of  which  the  reader  is  at  present 
ignorant,  but  with  which  he  shall  be  made  acquainted  in 
due  time. 

When  \^ie  "E-'mV  «xA.  Cci\s;!oXfc«^  ^«Na^  Sxwts^  ^^bss.  ^h«:- 

of  kinduek;  ia^\iex\i^^^^^^^^^^^«'^*^^^^^^^^ 
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his  acceptance  of  the  tutelage  of  her  son  was  to  her  the 

^most  gratifying  event  which  could  have  taken  place,  as 

^  although  Feversham  was  a  very  different  sort  of  a  person 

^from  the  generality  of  young  men,  still  to  have  a  coropa- 

'  nion  who,  while  he  was  personally  agreeable  and  pleasant 

'  to  him,  would  act  upon  emergencies  as  his  mentor  and 

-  guide,  could  not  fail  to  afiford  her  the  greatest  possible 

satisfaction  ;  in  short,  whether  by  the  Earl  or  the  Countess, 

the  Viscount  or  his  lovely  sisters,  Welsted  was  loaded  with 

praises  and  kindness ;  and  elated  and  delighted,  as  he 

well  might  be,  with  the  bright  prospect  before  him,  he 

stepped  into  the  chariot  which  was  destined  to  take  him 

back  to  his  home. 

When  left  alone,  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  it  was 
with  tears  of  regret,  amidst  his  grateful  joy  for  what  had 
occurred,  that  he  recollected  how  happy  he  might  have 
been  had  he  been  blessed  with  his  present  good  fortune  a 
little  earlier ;  he  was  not,  however,  able  long  to  dwell 
upon  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  for  the  short  space  of 
time  occupied  by  the  drive,  was  divided  between  all  the 
feelings  connected  with  this  part  of  his  career,  and  another, 
of  which  further  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Caost  thoa  so  easily  pronoance  Farewell, 
Wfaen  that  farewell  may  be  perhaps — for  ever  ? 
Oh !  can  yoa  leave  me  thus  ? 

Hatikd. 

That  a  person  so  prudent  and  well-principled  as  Mr. 
Francis  Welsted  should  have  involved  himself  in  a  quarrel, 
m  the  midst  of  his  successes  in  better  society,  might  per- 
haps never  strike  the  reader  ;  and  therefore  it  becomes  my 
duty  (part  of  which  consists  in  cotve«^\\xv^  \i^*"&scsN!i,SKssw^. 
his  knowledge  which  it  is  impoTVaiiX.  >afe  ^^\\^>issss^  ^^K^ 
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— y  be  coMproiMed)  toeal^girtien  liim€Btkiipai| 


Nobodjy  ezoqjt  a  paient,  would  have  iiagiaedtiMta 
HUikrit  so  ardent  and  strong,  as  that  of  Miss  Eliiabek 
Tickle  and  Mr.  Sterensycooki  be  broken  off  at  die  bidifii; 
anthority :  or  donbt,  nnless  aosae  paiaaoat 
mflitatpd  against  it,  that  the  sudden  sqwnlin 
of  tvofond  hearts  would  be  the  moot  certain  ■■jWpi^ 
more  Tiolent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  lofo; 
it  is,  that  at  the  moment  in  whidi  Mr.  TUik 
at  the  snpp^-table,  consigning  his  late  asher  ssidf 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  the  country,  the  aid  ate 
^aas  walking  up  and  down  before  the  acadenj,  whisdiig 
*^  Soger  Laddie,**  in  hopes  of  attracting  die  ear  and  nodoe 
of  Mns  Elisabeth,  but  in  Tain.     She  was,  as  we  liaie 
akendy  seen,  most  unsentimentslly  employed  in  swallov* 
ing  a  ¥ery  heirty  sapper;  and  all  the  satislaction  Mr. 
Stevens  obtained,  in  return  for  paddling  np  and  down  it 
a  Buiddy  road  for  two  hours,  eyed  awyirkwisly  by  die 
wati^men,  and  saluted  disagreeably  by  die  p«b«^  wst 
the  s^ht  of  lights  beaming  through  the  crericesof  die 
pailour  window-shutters,  and  the  sound  of  an  occasional 
horse-laugh,  ill  enoi^h  calculated  to  gratify  an  ^*  ootods 
passenger,*'  under  his  circumstances. 

Every  class  of  people  has  of  course  its  peculiar  mode  of 
ky?e-maJdng,  and  indeed  the  many  disdosures  whidi  are 
made  in  the  course  of  law  proceedings  upon  amatory  sub- 
jects, prove  the  vast  Tariety  of  mediods  adopted  to  attain 
the  same  object.  Mr.  Stevens  was  placed  in  that  ^>here, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  del%ht  in  mocmlight  walks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis ;  going  to  see  a  new  tragedy ; 
weeping  during  the  performance  into  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  eating  oranges  or  munching  apples  between 
the  acts ;  making  peihaps  a  Sunday  excnrsicm  to  Ridi- 
mond  in  a  steam-boat,  or  a  party  to  the  great  oak  at  Fair- 
lofp  Fair  in  a  glass-coach :  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Elisabeth  Ti(^e*s  taste  was  wonderfully  accommodating 

after  tVMsm,  ami  -wViaX  «»  oafiksA.  ^«i^s&      ^ 
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^.tnorningy  to  be  met  somewhere  and  joined  by  her  beloved^ 
and  then  to  come  in,  hungry,  and  eat  a  hearty  dinner  of 
^  roasted  mutton  or  a  hot  round  of  boiled  beef,  with  huge 
^  carrots  and  greasy  greens,  and  then  have  some  nice  toast 
.  or  muffins  with  tea,  and  play  Pope  Joan  with  fiche  at  six- 
".  pence  per  dozen  by  way  of  an  exciting  wind-up ;  always 
remembering  to  make  sundry  waggish  allusions  to  matri- 
^  mony,  which  that  elegant  diversion  so  fortunately  favours, 
and  never  forgetting  those  gentle  pressures  of  feet  under 
the  table,  which  are  the  most  decided  and  general  evi- 
dences of  mutual  affection  in  that  class  of  society. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Stevens  determined,  when  he 
quitted  Tickle,  to  keep  up  a  correspondence,  with  his 
daughter,  and  marry  her  eventually  in  spite  of  him.  The 
twopenny-post  was  liable  to  interruption ;  Dixon  warned 
him  that  he  could  not  be  privy  to  any  clandestine  inter- 
course ;  Ronfleur  was  sure  to  have  made  some  blunder, 
had  he  been  trusted ;  and  as  for  the  servants,  they  valued 
their  places  too  much  to  risk  stratagems  without  higher 
bribes  than  it  suited  an  ex-usher  like  Mr.  Stevens  to  sup- 
ply them  with. 

In  the  dreadful  dilemma,  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  found 
himself  placed,  he  bethought  him  of  addressing  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  successor  in  office,  ims^ming  that  the  least 
Welsted  could  do,  having  got  his  place,  would  be  to  for- 
ward his  views  upon  the  girl ;  for  which  purpose,  he  ac- 
tually wrote  Frank  a  letter,  enclosing  one  to  Elizabeth,  and 
begging  him  to  deliver  it  and  secure  her  answer;  or  failing 
of  that,  as  a  gentleman,  not  to  betray  him. 

The  situation  was  an  awkward  one  for  Francis.  He  had 
no  desire  to  take  part  in  a  rebellion  against  the  existing 
government  of  Montgomery-place,  nor  could  he  make  up 
his  mind  to  return  the  lettcar  to  the  lover,  of  whose  feelings 
he  made  a  most  flattering  estimate,  by  a  comparison  with 
his  own :  to  betray  him  was  farthest  from  his  thoughts ; 
but  he  felt  that  to  give  the  letter  to  the  girl,  in  open  de- 
fiance and  contravention  of  her  father's  authority,  whose 
servant  in  fact  he  was,  would  be  eofOialV)  vai^\^\K5^\  'vs^ 
therefore,  after  a  short  delibeiatioii  Nnl(iL\A\^^  ,^^ 

doBed  the  ktteta  to  Mr.  Stevens,  dkftcXi^^A  V^  ^«^3s« 


I*, 


vftb  hif  |jiuiCJ|Hes;, 
'.ihBfsu  in  die 


MfmtjtBuA 


tbe 
iadscvd  Weisaed  tz>  keq»  bb 
actsftte  liixL  hi  present ;  mxtd  h 
«Di  Wek^sd  <k-!utnie  vb^  step  ke 

EviV  Hkv  cEnnJlT  oopped 
W  o«ceraiMs3.  OB  tke  folkmise 
deace  or  IJdi&c-piKe  of  Lis 

to  otker  neasorei  if 
aoBibhr  rkdat,  aad  entitled  to  mmj 


put  of  the  ^ders  of  the  bmily,  bfoieht: 

K.  lad  Todered  all  dcmht  or 

bedi  bad  iarhed  henrif  to  old  Mn.  Biddle^s 

tfbvTcli,  OB  thil  TiRT  SondaT,  mmd  tlna 

to  qizii  tbe  AcadexDT  bbsbs 

^ikicli  pearefol  boaie/boBcier,  die  did 

iccm;  and  vben sesarrb  vas  Made  far  ber  at  tfe 

^ibidb  sbe  bad  fofejaed  to  go,  bo  kii 

ofataiaed  eiiber  of  bendf  or  ber  pboe  of 

Haniet,  vbo  vas  io  ber  coofi 

lafale  of  SBspicion ;  and  BOt  imtfl  ike 

diKoreied,  fjr  maiiemi^  a  letter  is  hi 

BOBBdng  tbat  sbe  bad  takcB  tbe  dednie  step  of 

widiStereK;  and,  awreorer,  Aat  Ae  rbodid  be 

befare  iber  oext  beard  from  ber. 

^  Tb  aa  fll  viod  tbat  bbnrs  oobod  j  good,"*  mtyn 

\iaflae9d.ta 
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it  was  no  worse ;  and  that  **  what  was  done  could  not  be 
undone ;"  and  that  **  it  was  too  late  to  shut  the  stable- 
door  when  the  steed  was  stolen ;"  and  sundry  other  equally 
conclusive  adages,  the  father  softened  and  the  mother 
melted,  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
maintain  any  thing  like  hostility  towards  the  young  cou- 
ple, as  the  affair  had  happened;  suddenly  discovering  that, 
at  all  events,  Stevens  was  really  a  very  respectable  young 
man,  and  had  been  always  very  civil  and  attentive  in  his 
office. 

Tliis  is  quite  natural, — for,  in  fact,  their  existed  no 
earthly  objection  to  the  ci-devant  usher,  who  was  a  per- 
fectly suitable  husband  for  Miss  Tickle;  and  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  democratic  parent  had  expelled 
him  his  house  was  the  inferiority  of  his  birth,  relatively  to 
his  daughter*s  rank  in  society.  This  anomaly  was  of  a 
piece  with  all  the  rest  of  the  consistency,  by  which  political 
feeling  in  such  persons  is  regulated ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
affair  was  one  which,  as  it  caused  no  surprise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hackney,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  excite 
any  interest  in  my  readers,  had  it  not  afforded  Welsted  an 
opportunity  of  pleading  favourably  for  the  person  who  had 
vilified  and  injured  him  ;  and,  moreover,  of  resigning  his 
office  in  favour  of  the  Benedict ;  thus  bringing  back  into 
the  bosom  of  her  family  the  blushing  bride,  relieving  him- 
self from  the  trammels,  of  which  he  was  now  so  eager  to 
be  divested,  and  freeing  the  head  of  the  house  from  an 
engagement  with  a  new  usher,  whose  services,  if  Stevens 
were  to  return,  would  of  course  be  superfluous  and  useless. 

Never,  indeed,  did  coincidence  more  happily  occur,  and 
every  body  seemed  pleased  with  the  new  arrangement,  ex- 
cept Harriet  Tickle  and  poor  old  Ronfleur.  Harriet  was 
tinderly  tender,  and  so  susceptible  to  the  approaches  of 
sparks,  that  she  had  drunk  love's  poison  even  m  the  short 
stay  of  Welsted, — a  fact  which  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal, if  one  might  judge  by  the  expression  of  her  eloquent 
eyes.  Ronfleur  heard  of  Frank's  departure  with  sorrow, 
becMse,  of  all  the  persons  wilVi  ^Y^otcl  \v^  \!A^^aaf:)ffL\^^x^ 
under  that  roof^  no  other  humtta  >ae«!k^>aaii  %^yKy^^^^^^ 
^bhi$  BorTQW9,  no  other  beiag  \wA\\«X«aA\»^K^^***' 
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withcmt  oonsknallT  onQiiif ,  or  jperhapt  laughing  oulii^ 
ai  bis  mitUkes  mnd  bad  EngJMih,     To  Francit  Hkm 
tbe  Utt^vage  of  the  heart,  regulated  by  no  set  foniis,(» 
atracted  on  no  given  prindpks  ;  it  was  doqaent  \xam 
k  was  true ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  narratife,  aai^ 
oonfesced  fault  had  been  developed,  the  tear  which  tnckfai 
down  the  okl  man's  chedL  was  quite  sufficient,  in  Wd- 
sted*t  mind,  to  blot  it  out  eternally.     When  Frank  piisi 
fiom  him,  the  grateful  Frenchnum  pressed  his  hand  toll 
lips  with  fenrour  and  sincerity,  and  when  he  turned  bm 
bun  to  quit  the  apartment,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  wi 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  sighed  deeply,  as  if  he  bl 
lost  his  only  friend  on  earth. 

Mrs.  Tickle,  when  she  was  made  acquainted  with  tb 
bright  prospects  of  Mr.  Welsted,  seemed  anxious  to  it 
double  her  assiduities  and  expressions  of  gratitude;  wi 
when  Frank  earnestly  and  decidedly  delined  any  teaaat 
ration  for  his  brief  services,  Mr.  Tickle  insisted  upon  pR- 
senting  him  with  a  shirt-pin,  made  of  jewellers'  gold  ina» 
with  a  small  bit  of  mock  cornelian  on  its  head,  as  a  mA 
of  his  respect  and  regard. 

Welsted*s  object  was,  if  possible,  to  quit  Montgomeif 
place  before  the  return  of  the  new-married  couple,  sot 
wishing  more  than  necessary  to  be  brought  into  contad 
with  Stevens,  who  deariy  never  could  be  induced  to  vief 
him  in  any  other  light  than  the  cause  of  his  marriage, 
--an  event  which  Frank  thought  it  extremely  probable  &e 
said  Mr.  Stevens  might,  without  attaining  to  any  extis* 
ordinary  longevity,  live  to  repent. 

Welded,  however,  having  taken  leave  of  the  feuDuily,  ani 
thus  unexpectedly  ridded  himself  of  his  engagement  it 
the  school,  was  yet  doomed  to  undergo  a  scene. — Mia 
Harriet,  who  had  not  appeared  in  the  parkmr  during  te 
leave-taking,  surprised  him  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
aide  gate  by  which  he  was  about  to  make  his  egresa ;  she 
vas  abec^utely  in  tears,  and  afiected  to  be  so  mnch  aSBefc- 
od,  that  she  could  not  speak;  she  took  his  hand  and  { 
bathed  it  with  briny  drops  of  sorrow,  and  uttered^  bmiA  : 
to  his  surprise  and  mortification,  a  fervent  UcMJng  vpoa 
what  i^CiIki^^^\k«Mk^txnuw«iBm9ar  -   i^hm^nthtf^ 
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jicross  the  yard  luckily  cut  short  the  performance,  and 
[^us  parted  the  susceptible  Miss  and  the  astonished  usher. 

It  is  necessary  now  (for  I  have  gone  on  detailing  scenes 
ind  circumstances,  which  I  considered  illustrative  of  cha- 
/acter  and  society  so  minutely,  that  I  am  warned  to  con- 
'idense  and  bring  to  a  close  the  narrative,  in  which  we  have 
jbeen  perhaps  too  long  engaged),  to  describe  somewhat 
Aiore  cursorily  the  proceedings  of  the  next  three  years, 
years  full  of  interest  to  Francis,  and  not  less  so  to  Fanny, 
whO;  by  the  force  of  habit,  had,  during  that  period,  be- 
come almost  callous  to  the  ingenious  barbarities  of  Sir 
Frederick,  and  who  looked  forward  to  nothing  but  death 
for  a  release  from  sufferings  which  every  body  said  she  was 
undergoing,  and  which  lost  none  of  their  acuteness  from 
that  very  circumstance. 

To  say  that  she  was,  during  that  period,  subjected  to 
those  advances  to  which  a  girl  so  situated  is  liable,  is  only 
to  say  truth ;  but  that  rigid  principle  of  duty,  which  first 
induced  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  father,  imperiously 
governed  her  conduct  as  a  wife ;  and,  although  driven,  by 
suspicion  and  almost  insult  from  Sir  Frederick^  almost  to 
madness,  she  trod  the  even  tenour  of  her  way  the  placid 
Hiartyr  to  her  own  excellence.  From  all  the  allurements 
of  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  pleasantry,  and  wealth,  and  valour, 
and  personal  attractions,  Fanny  was  secured  by  the  inhe- 
rent feeling  of  right.  The  only  sentiment  she  cherished, 
was  her  natural  love  for  Francis ;  this,  it  is  true,  she  did 
retain  in  all  its  early  warmth  and  purity ;  but  it  was,  as 
she  justly  called  it  herself,  "  unearthly," — it  was  devotion 
to  a  lost,  though  living  object.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween her  feelings  and  those  of  pious  recollection  of  one 
buried  in  the  grave,  consisted  in  the  deep  existing  interest 
which  she  could  not  cease  to  feel  for  one  so  dear ;  and 
this  she  nursed,  and  loved  to  cherish  in  her  heart  of  hearts, 
and  did  so  with  the  less  restraint,  because  it  was  impro- 
bable, indeed,  almost  impossible,  that  she  should  ever  see 
her  Welsted  more.  How  such  a  meeting  would  affect  her, 
if  it  could  take  place,  she  did  not  stop  to  calculate.  She 
had  heard  from  her  father  of  her  mother's  death ;  she 
bad  heard  from  her  father  of  the  legal  ^roceedu^g^  ^^Ni^^ 
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holder  of  his  secarities ;  she  had  heard  from  that  Mb 
m  prison,  and  in  poverty,  she  had  heard  that  FraukU 
tared  bim  from  perdition,  and  placed  him  beyond  it 
reach  of  want. 

She  bad  even  heard  her  stem  husband  praise  thecooM 
of  Welsted,  whom  he  remembered  as  having  seen  in  te 
Opera-bonse :  nor  did  Sir  Frederick  himself  withhoM  m 
portion  of  aid  to  his  father-in-law,  which  was  wbatik 
world  would  call  right  and  proper  :  but  think  what  a  pue 
must  his  cold  and  formal  bounty   have  inflicted  upol 
Fanny— most  especially  when  it  was  accompanied  bj» 
desire,  on  the  part  of  his  Excellency,  that  she  would  ab- 
stain, in  conversation,  from  alluding  to  her  parents,  (f 
whom  bis  Excellency  was  pleased  to  say  that  notfaisf' 
satisfactory  could  be  told,  and  whose  misfortunes,  mA-l 
served  as  they  might  be,  could  not  be  amended  by  discis- 
sion ;  and  most  assuredly  would  not,  under  any  dicnii'l 
stances,  add  to  the  eclat  or  respectability  of  his  Exod* 
lency  or  her  Ladyship,  in  their  present  station. 

Welsted*s  benevolence  and  kindness,  however  did  not 
alone  show  themselves  in  his  conduct  towards  poor  Rod- 
ney during  the  remnant  of  his  wretched  life  *— the  oU 
man's  mind  was  totally  subdued  by  misfortun^,  and  he 
lived  hardly  long  enough  to  be  conscious  of  his  aristocra' 
tic  son-in-law's  liberality.     He  died  in  lodgings  in  4e  I 
neighbourhood  of  London,  whither  Welsted  hastened  fttJii  1 
Oxford,  to  follow  his  old  master's  coffin  to  the  grave, 
nor  was  he  alone  in  the  performance  of   his  duty;  the' 
amiable  and  excellent  Feversham  accompanied  his  tutor 
to  town,  and  joined  in  the  melancholy  office,  which  die 
grateful  young  man  had  imposed  upon  himself. 

Who  was  now  to  communicate  the  death  of  the  poor  oU 
man  to  his  daughter — ^who  could  do  so  ?  There  was  b«t 
one  who  had  a  right  to  perform  this  task.  Welsted  tod^ 
counsel  of  the  Viscount,  who  decided  him  at  once  mxm 
assuming  it,  and  forwarding  the  mdancholy  detail  to  In- 
dia ;  but  Welsted,  scrupulously  tender  of  his  beloved  j 
Fiumy's  comfort,  and  religiously  adhering  to  his  deter-  \ 
mbation  to  do  nothing  which  even  she  n^gkt  innocently 
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bfances,  and  rekindle  the  smothered,  perhaps  extunguished, 
^'passion  of  her  heart,  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 
'^liappened  (save  his  own  exemplary  conduct  in  the  busi- 
^  ^ness)  to  Sir  Frederick ;  alleging  as  a  reason  for  his  pre- 
suming to  address  his  Excellency,  the  fact,  that  Rodney 
^^  had  left  no  friend  or  relation  to  record  his  departure  from 
'"^tliis  transitory  world ;  and  explaining  to  him  his  situation 
^'  relative  to  the  old  gentleman,  lest  he  might  have  forgotten 
^ '  his  name ;  and,  above  all,  explaining  how  necessary  he 
^'  felt  it  to  be,  that  Lady  Brashleigh  should  hear  the  sad  tid« 
—  ings  with  less  abruptness  than  would  be  the  necessary  con* 
^  sequence  of  a  letter  addressed  directly  to  herself. 
^       It  must  be  confessed  that  the  melancholy  intelligence, 
' '  -which  reached  Lady  Brashleigh  in  due  course,  lost  none 
=^    of  its  bitterness  by  the  evidence  which  the  details  of  her 
'    father's  utter  ruin  gave  of  the  uselessness  of  the  sacrifice 
she  herself  had  made  in  her  marriage ;  nor  could  she  well 
^    command  her  feelings,  when  she  discovered  from  her  hus- 
band, that  his  nephew  had  been  actuated  to  the  hostilities 
which  first  ruined,  and  then  killed  her  parent,  by  the  very 
measure  which  that  short-sighted  and  unworldly  being  had 
pressed  upon  her,  as  his  o^ly  means  of  extric'ationW 
embarrassment. 

Altogether,  Fanny's  situation  might  be  considered  truly 
miserable ;  and,  as  if  to  force  her  into  the  most  extraor- 
dinary trials,  and  submit  her  principle  and  virtue  to  the 
most  powerful  tests,  she  found,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 
that  Welsted  was  the  supporter  of  her  aged  father  in  his 
distress ;  the  only  being  on  earth  to  close  his  tear-fraught 
eyes  in  solitude  and  grief,  the  last  protector  of  his  waning 
life,  the  mourning  follower  of  his  loved  remains.  It  was 
fortunate,  perhaps,  at  the  moment  that  seas  unbounded 
rolled  between  them — contrasted  as  his  conduct  was,  with 
the  stubborn,  cold,  and  calculating  charity  of  her  husband ; 
added  as  was  the  warmest  gratitude,  to  the  thousand 
tender  feelings  of  affection  which  before  had  thrilled  her 
heart — a  meeting  might  have  been  too  much  fojr  human 
fallibility. 

Welsted  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  and  no  more; 
and  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  an  old  friend  and  master,  from 
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whose  society  he  had  been  long  estranged  by  circifrl 
stances,  was  greatly  qualified    by  the  reflection  that  tkl 
poor  old  man  was  emancipated  from  the  sorrows  of  tii^ 
life,  by  the  only  means  which  now  remained  forhisicUl 
— the  happy  transition  to  **  another  and  a  better  wotU,' 
from  the  blessings  of  which,  weak  and  ambitious  as  hebl I 
been,  no  faults  of  his  were,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  saicieit 
to  exclude  him.     Francis  returned  with  the  Viscoontto 
Oxford,  and  shortly  after,  according  to  annual  coston, 
paid  his  second,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  last  visit  to  Paris, 
where  the  Earl  still  remained  our  minister. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  this  visit  decided,  that  theVisr 
count,  after  a  tour  through  Europe,  in  company  with  lie 
reverend  tutor  (for  Francis  had  now  been  ordained), 
should  commence  public  life  by  representing  that  sekct 
community  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  and  s 
whose  society  his  exemplary  father  had,  tliree  seasons 
before,  indulged  in  the  sublime  sport  of  gudgeon-catch- 
ing, in  the  western  part  of  England  ;  and  it  was  on  the 
return  of  the  young  men  from  this  tour,  that  Welsted 
was  informed  by  his  patron,  that  he  had  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment,  which  he  would  advise  him  not 
to  refuse,  although  it  required  his  absence  from  England; 
adding,  that  it  had,  ever  since  he  had  known  him,  heen 
his  intention  to  offer  him  the  only  piece  of  church  prefer- 
ment in  his  own  gift,  whenever  the  then  present  incumhent 
should  die, — and  that  he  thought  the  appointment  which 
he  had  secured,  would  most  seasonably  and  agreeably 
occupy  his  time  and  talents,  until  the  event  to  which  he 
had  alluded  should  enable  him  to  provide  for  him  at 
home. 

The  situation  now  proposed  was  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon, — and  it  was  pressed  upon  Welsted  with 
an  earnestness  which  he  could  not  but  perceive,  and  which 
induced  him  instantly  to  accept  it.  I  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  make  my  hero  somewhat  too  much  of  a  lady- 
killer,  by  repeating  facts ;  but  true  it  is,  that  his  talents, 
manners,  and  accomplishments,  joined  to  a  fine  temper 
and  sweet  disposition,  had  made  a  sensation  in  a  quarter, 
where,  of  a\\  oXVvew,  tv^^  ^^\isac\ia\SL  oi].^ht  to  have  been 
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^=oade,  and  which,  if  encouraged,  or  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment, must  have  entailed  ruin  and  wretchedness  on  a 
:>eing  as  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness  as  ever  breathed : 
:rixid  who,  apparently  unaware  of  her  own  excellence,  the 
:  extent  of  her  accomplishments,  and  the  influence  of  her 
;^ank  and  beauty,  was  evidently  disposed  to  sacrifice  all 
Ji^orldly  considerations  for  him,  for  whom,  if  she  did 
rFeel  what  the  world  calls  love,  she  at  least  owned  a  sen- 
:t:iment  perfectly  new  to  her  young  and  unsophisticated 
lieart. 

Welsted  had  for  some  time  felt  conscious  that  the  con- 
'  duct  of  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford  towards  him,  had  been 
>  latterly  marked  with  a  devotion    and  attention  which 
:  pained  him  beyond  measure ; — delighted  in  his  society, 
i  she  was  never  lively  or  gay  but  when  he  was  present ;  he 
?  saw  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  when  he  accidentally  looked 
n  towards  her,  and  felt  assured  that  the  Earl  and  Countess 
;.  must  have  seen  the  same  symptoms  of  her  growing  affec  . 
'1  tion ;  and  he  had  determined  to  quit  Paris,  at  all  events, 
<  before  her  noble  father  made  him  the  offer  of  the  chap- 
{  laincy.     It  was  true  Lord  Famborough  had  observed  the 
evidence  of  his  daughter's  partiality,  but  such  was  his 
respect  for  Welsted,  such  his  confidence  in  his  honour, 
such  his  admiration  of  his  talents,  that  he  actually  felt 
himself  unable  to  censure  the  preference  evinced  by  his 
child;   besides,  his  Lordship   knew  that  the   strongest 
measures  are  not  always   the  wisest,  and  meaning  to 
provide  for  Frank  eventually  at  home,  judged  that  the 
middle  course  by  which  he  might  offer  him,  for  the  pre- 
sent, a  really  desirable  piece  of  preferment,  and  at  the 
same  time  separate  him  from  his  daughter  (not  as  if  pur- 
posely, would  be  the  advisable  one;  and  by  using  his 
interest  accordingly,  he  procured  the  situation  which  he 
now  tendered  him. 

It  is  strange  that  if  his  Lordship  had  delayed  this  offer 
but  one  day,  Welsted,  as  I  have  said  before,  intended  to 
have  withdrawn  himself,  upon  some  imaginary  plea,  from 
the  family :  as  it  was,  when  he  accepted  the  offer  (which 
he  did  instantly),  the  Earl  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that 
he  had  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  tlcAl  1^^  tsi^\^  ^t^^^^ 
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gave  in  to  the  arrangement^  because  it  unrolled  the  aiceofr 
plishment  of  a  double  object. 

In  truth,  Lord  Famborough  was  too  mach  a  man  of  tk 
world  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  Welsted  was  blind  tt 
the  evident  partiality  of  his  Lordship's  second  dtugto; 
indeed,  he  had  spoken  to  the  Countess,  who  admitted  &e 
suspicious  appearance  of  the  case :  bat  it  became  too 
clear  for  concealment,  when  an  excuse  was  brought  dowi 
by  the  Lady  Anne,  for  her  sister's  absence  from  dims, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Welsted  had  acc^ 
the  appointment. 

Welsted's  conduct  and  determination  were  not  htt 
upon  Lord  Famborough,  and  he  saw  in  his  present  aeqv- 
escence  in  his  views,  a  fresh  example  of  that  high  pot* 
ciple  and  immovable  rectitude  which  had  invariably  cte" 
racterized  the  intercourse  between  them  during  the  ht 
three  years ;  indeed  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  Ab 
young  man  to  remove  himself  from  the  ambassadors  bold, 
were  most  satisfactorily  indicative  to  the  Earl  of  the  pio* 
prietyof  his  conduct,  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings^  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  views  and  intentions. 

The  last  day's  dinner  at  his  Lordship's  was  very  fib 
what  all  last  days  of  such  an  intimacy  must  be, — follrf 
nervous,  worrying  anxiety,  a  desire  to  be  g^y,  and  v 
unconquerable  disposition  to  be  miserable,  ifie  young 
ladies  on  that  day  both  dined  at  table,  and  Welsted,  nbo 
had  purposely  occupied  himself  in  the  different  shops  of 
Paris  during  the  morning,  was  placed  on  the  same  sides 
the  Lady  Maria,  but  not  near  her :  thus  uo  conveisatioD}  I 
no  look  even  passed  between  them ;  but  there  were  tfO  I 
guests  at  the  boards  who  were  specially  invited  on  the 
occasion,  who  were  able  to  express  their  feelings  towatds 
him  without  fear  or  impropriety. 

Those  guests  were  M.  the  Marquis  de  Ronfleur,  and 
lus  son,  Henri.  By  the  solicitation  and  interference  of 
the  Earl,  at  the  reqftest  of  Welsted,  the  poor  old  emi- 
grant had  been  forgiven  his  political  defection ,  and  re- 
stored by  Louis  XVIII.  to  his  rank  and  title  in  bis  bdk 
France.  K\s  ^oik^  \iVio^  «&  it  turned  out,  had  escaped  tk 
death  wVucYl  Yaa  U^ct  vx^v^m^  Xaaa.  \s^>Da»s«^  ^gaAind» 
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had,  under  another  name,  been  living  for  many  years  in 
^  Switzerland,  where  he  had  married  and  settled ;  and  it 

was  not  until  the  newspapers  had  announced  the  resto* 
^  ration  of  his  father,  and  his  subsequent  reception  at  the 
^  Tuileries,  that  he  disclosed  to  his  amiable  wife  the  se- 
=^  cret  of  his  birth,  or  ventured  to  declare  himself  publicly • 

-  The  necessary  preliminaries  having  then  been  arranged, 
'    and  liie  requisite  prudential  measures  taken,    he  pro- 

-  ceeded  to  Paris,  identified  himself  satisfactorily,  and  was 
received  with  rapture  by  his  wondering  parent ! 

As  for  M.  the  Marquis  de  Ronfleur  himself,  full  of  gra- 
titude as  he  was  to  Welsted,  and  anxious  to  convince 
every  body  how  much  he  felt  his  obligations,  he  had  lost 
all  his  interest,  and  had  become  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  fripon  of  the  vieille  Cour ; — full  of  grimace, 
affectation,    and  unmeaning  levity,    he  seemed,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  to  forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  in 
the  world  as  adversity,  or  such  a  resting-place  from  its 
afflictions  as  the  grave ;  and  at  seventy-two  danced  quad- 
rilles, and  sang  les  petites  chansons  amoureuses,  with  all 
the  airs  of  a  boy  of  twenty ; — in  short,  he  was  an  average 
French  gentleman :  and  when  Welsted  beheld  him  playing 
fancifully  with  some  of  the  ornaments  with  which  the 
Countess's  dress  was  decorated,  making  his  little  calem- 
bourg's,  and  dealing  out  now  and  then  a  double  entente^ 
he  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  constitution  of  his  mind, 
when   he  recollected  that  he  was  just  as  gay,  just  as 
childish,  and  just  as  good-humoured  in  the  dinner  par- 
lour of  Mr.  Tickle,  at  Hackney,  where  he  was  the  play- 
fellow of    the  schoolboys  and  the  butt  of   the  family, 
while  labouring  under  the  united  afflictions  of  poverty 
and  exile: — in  short,  all  the  change  perceptible  in  the 
manners  of  the  Marquis  was  disadvantageous  to  him. 

Welsted,  however,  had  exercised  his  influence  upon 
the  best  possible  principle,  and  admitting,  since  I  believe 
I  must  admit,  that  he  was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  way 
in  which  his  great  man  had  ''  come  out,"  he  could  not 
but  feel  an  honest  pride  in  seeing  the  poor  old  nobleman 
restored  to  his  belle  France,  where  his  son  was  restored  to 
him. 
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Timei  however,  which  flew  rapidly  with  Welsted,  bil  fi 
with  equal  rapidity  here*  and  a^in  I  am  warned  tote  I  c 
my  little  history  :  I  must  therefore  hurry  the  depaitoierfl  li 
my  hero,  as  I  verily  believe,  for  all  our  sake8»  it  is  betfll  c 
should ;  and  passing  over  the  affecting  separation  betmal  1 
the  nobleman  and  his  family,  from  whom  he  had  lecM  I  1 
so  much  liberal  and  nobly-exerted  patronage»dnfelui 
along  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  the  Rue  Rivoli,  the  R* 
Castiglione,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Boulevards,  tb 
Chaussee  d*Antin,  and  so  out  of  the  gayest  city  in  tb 
world ;  hurry  him  in  the  midst  of  his  reflections  and  re- 
collections over  the  Pave  to  Calais;  and  on  the  third  da; 
from  his  quitting  the  French  metropolis,  put  him  dofi 
with  the  greatest  safety  at  Long's ;  whence  he  was  die 
next  morning  to  proceed,  according  to  the  directions ii( 
Lord  Farnborough,  to  secure  and  assume  the  office  tt 
which  he  had  been  appointed. 

The  life  of  Welsted  was  an  eventful  one,  but  this  last 
event  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  which  had  occurred. 
He  felt  cheered  and  exhilarated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
voyage  and  change ;  for  devoted  as  he  was  to  Fanny,  the 
constant  association  with  the  Lady  Maria  Rutherford  was 
a  continuous  source  of  excitement  and  trial ;  he  still  fer- 
vently and  ardently  loved  the  one  dear  object, — but  she 
was  Lady  Brashleigh,  and  he  dared  not  carry  his  hopes 
so  far  as  to  anticipate  her  release  from  what  he  was 
assured  must  be  thraldom  of  mind  and  body.  In  his 
situation  there  was  an  indelicacy,  almost  an  impiety,  ii 
looking  forward  to  the  event,  which,  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,  ought  to  emancipate  her  from  bondage,  1 
and  leave  her,  after  years  of  misery,  free  to  choose  t 
husband  for  herself,  whose  taste  and  habits  might  assi- 
milate with  her  own,  and  towards  whom  she  might  feel  a 
sentiment  with  which  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh,  it  was 
quite  clear,  never  yet  had  agitated  her  gentle  heart. 

Besides,  a  regular  domestication  widi  a  creature  like 
Lady  Maria  Rutherford  is^  under  all  circumstances,  pe- 
rilous  m  \}[ife  CTtttwnft*    N^\v»  <»si.  \^\^v  ^^  XK^iisa.^  ^ 
almost  uiicoii?^c\o\3L^  ^^N«eL^«»^^  «ijr^5»Tw\Ti^^^\M«^      ^^ 
innocent  as  a  c\.W^.  ^^^  ^^^^^1  ^  ^^"^"  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
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^^gbding  no  guile,  no  necessity  for  concealing  what  she 
ydnsidered  her  *'  likings y'  pursued  an  artless,  undisguised 
^^ine  of  conduct,  which  wounded  while  it  charmed ;  and  I 
-^  Aehf  the  most  phlegmatic  thing  that  ever  was  made  to 
r  Jook  like  man,  to  be  constantly  **  paired  off"  with  such  a 
-.^leing  as  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Farnborough, 
"Z^admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  brother,  and  not  being 
^  ^Bubued  with  the  natural  and  instinctive  feelings  of  fra- 
""  ::^teniity,  without  becoming  more  deeply  interested  in  her 
^,^.^fate  Uian  any  individual  ought  to  feel  for  a  girl,  in  whose 
ii^^^power  it  was  not,  to  put  the  only  period  to  such  an  ac- 
II~^  quaintance  which  could  possibly  justify  its  existence. 
I^'  I  have  no  time  to  moralize  upon  all  this — the  ship  was 
"■J~,  waiting  to  sail,  which  was  to  bear  Welsted  to  his  des- 
J"  '  tination — the  different  departments  were  all  on  the  alert 
"  to  give  fresh  impetus  to  his  flight ;  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks  from  the  present  period  of  my  narrative,  Francis 
Welsted  was  ploughing  the  salt  sea  on  his  way  to  Ceylon. 


<f 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Which  ends  this  strange  eventfal  history. 

Shakspeare. 

The  description  of  a  pleasant  voyage,  through  fine 
weather  and  smooth  water,  is  as  devoid  of  interest  as  the 
details  of  an  every-day  life,or  the  journal  of  a  man  confined 
to  his  room ;  an  uniformity  and  regularity  characterize  its 
course  unbroken  and  unvaried,  save  by  accidental  diffe- 
rences in  the  quality  of  dinner  or  the  quantity  of  wine  con- 
sumed. Every  thing  goes  on  with  the  precision  of 
clock-work,  and  one  day  is  only  the  shadow  and  echo  of 
another;  suffice  it  then  to  say— and  I  hope  I  may  escape  the 
imputation  of  abruptness,  for  I  am  warned  by  my  printer 
that  I  have  already  exceeded  the  prescribed  lengdi  of  a 
volume — that  Francis  luckily  e&ca^ed  %X\.  \5afc  ^«c\^  ^ 
wind  and  weather,  and  at  the  close  oi  i^e  ^fe^^^\  \aL^\s^ 
from  the  day  of  his  departure,  «aw  c\e;a  ^sA  ^%>tosX^sa 
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the  horizon,  the  Table  Land  of  the  Cmpe  of  Good  Hopi,  ^. 
at  which  place  the  master  of  the  merchant  ship  in  ibickhe  |  y 
had  secured  his  passage,  had  enga^ned  to  tondu  ^ 

Like  enjoyment  from  the  sanguine  expectant,  the  hii  I  „ 
•eemed  to  fly  from  pursuit,  and  nig^t  closed  upon  tka '  ^ 
while  still  it  was  far  distant ;  bat  when  the  following  dq  |  \ 
dawned,  they  found  themselves  close  to  True  Cape  (foe  j  ^ 
their  destination  was  Symond's  Bay) ;  and  before  book  j  ^ 
they  were  within  False  Bay ;  by  ahip  dinner-time  doaeto  , 
Seal  Island,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  let  go  dK  ^ 
anchor  in  sixteen  fathom  water.  The  Block  Houie  beir- 
ing  one  mile  and  three  quarters  south-east. 

The  sun  was  just  casting  its  parting  light  behind  tbe 
abrupt  and  lofty  hills,  at  the  back  of  Uie  picturesque  Til- 
lage, called  Symond's  Town ;  and  the  waving  fliaigi  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  the  signal  mountain,  upon  which  the . 
reddened  rays  still  played,  announced  to  Cape  Town,  the  I 
arrival  of  a  ship  from  England.    Francis  gazed  on  the ' 
new  and  interesting  scene  before  him,  with  perfect  delight.  > 

The  snow-white  houses,  with  their  spiral  chimneys,  con-  ^ 
trasted  with  the  deep  tint  of  the  high  ground  inunediately  1 
behind  them,  appeared  neat  and  comfortable ;  groups  of  I 
soldiers  leaning  on  the  steps  of  the  elevated  barracks^ 
watching  the  progress  of  the  vessel  to  her  anchorage,  varied 
the  scene  upon  what  might  be  called  the  second  ground  of  ■ 
the  picture  ;  while  others,  either  on  the  lengthened  wharf  ; 
of  the  dock  yard,  or  on  the  road  which  runs  along  the  cliff, 
some  vrith  glasses,  and  others  trusting  to  their  eyes,  aides* 
Youring  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  returning  resident,  or 
some  expected  friend,  gave  to  the  whole  an  airof  joyoos- 
ness  and  snugness,  not  exactly  in  unison  with  Frank's  pie* 
conceived  ideas  of  the  allurements  of  a  small  town  in 
Southern  Africa. 

The  natural  anxiety  of  passengers  to  get  on  shore,  ivis 
speedily  gratified :  the  necesssiry  forms  having  been  com* 
plied  with,  the  master  of  the  ship,  accompanied  by  Welstei 
and  the  only  other  passenger  (a  returning  Indian),  pio- 
<:eeded  to  the  landing  place,  and  thence  to  Baumann'f 
Hotel,  at  which  they  were  accommodated  with  sitting  and 
sleeprng-TOOTfikS)  «slOl\^  Y^"^^^  ^  ^^>x%^^  the  bil- 
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;iard  table,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room  below. 

aliiVelsted,  who  had  been  provided  with  a  letter  to  the  resi- 

Ciient  clergyman,  having  thus  secured  a  pied  d  terre,  next 

^estioned  the  master  of  his  vessel,  as  to  how  long  he  pro- 

jposed  remaining  at  the  Cape,  and  having  ascertained  that 

lithree  or  four  days  would  be  the  extent  of  his  stay,  resolved 

-'to  visit  Cape  Town  during  that  period,  and  then  proceeded 

<to  deliver  his  note  of  introduction  to  the  reverend  gentle- 

^man  before  mentioned. 

5:      He  was  kindly  and  warmly  received  by  the  person  in 
i  question ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  he  came  upon  him  at  a 
moment  of  distress  and  affliction ;  his  infant  child,  who 
;  had  accompanied  his  wife  to  Cape  Town,  had  there  been 
f  taken  dangerously  ill :   his  duty  for  the  following  day 
I  ^Sunday),  would  prevent  his  proceeding  immediately  to 
visit  his  infant ;  and  the  agitation  and  irritation,  conse- 
quent upon  such  affliction,  prevented  the  full  display  of 
Ibat  hospitality  which  the  English  resident  in  distant  colo* 
nies  loves  to  exercise  towards  his  countrymen,  whenever 
they  chance  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  him ;  but,  as  if 
Frank  had  been  doomed  always  to  benefit  those  with 
whom  he  was  ever  so  slightly  connected,  his  arrival  relieved 
the  anxiety  of  the  fond  parent,  and  enabled  him  to  start 
instantly  to  his  afflicted  wife  and  sick  child.     Welsted, 
upon  hearing  the  circumstances,  volunteered  to  take  bis 
new  acquaintance's  duty  for  the  next  day ;  and,  although 
not  perhaps  extremely  well  prepared,  was  delighted  to  set 
the  mind  of  a  father  and  husband  at  rest,  by  inconveni- 
encing himself  in  so  trifling  a  degree. 

It  will  be  needless  to  describe  the  gratitude  which  the 
clergyman  endeavoured,  indeed  vainly,  to  express,  and  the 
arrangement  was  made,  that  since  Welsted  wished  to 
visit  Cape  Town  as  speedily  as  possible,  his  host  should 
proceed  forthwith  to  that  place ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
conveyances  in  Symond's  Town,  send  down  from  Dix(Hi*8 
livery  Stables,  at  Cape  Town,  a  light  curricle-wa^on, 
'  to  bring  him  up  on  the  Monday  morning,  where  Frampton 
(such  was  the  resident  clergyman's  name)  might,  should 
his  child  be  convalescent,  show  the  lions  to  the  stranger. 
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and  endeavour,  bv  bis   attentions,  to  repay  the  civilh}!    ^^ 
whicb  be  so  warmly  felt  and  gpratefuily  acknowledged,    j    ^ 

Acconiingly,  baviug  given  the  necessary  directions, be i 
burried  his  departure  for  Cape   Town,  whither  alsoWj    ^ 
gone  direct,  on  horseback,  the  master  of  the  ship, auxiottl    j 
to  have  a  speedy  conference  with  some  of  the  Winkk-I   j 
keepers  at  Capstadt,  to  whom  he  might  probably  dispose  rfr 
part  of  his  present  investment.     Thus  was  Frank  abandon- j 
ed,  as  it  were,  to  the  alternative  of  a  solitary  second  din- 
ner, for  which  he  felt  a  wholesome  appetite ;  or  the  so- 
ciety of  the  returning  Indian  before  named,  with  whom  he 
had  quarrelled  three  times  every  day  for  the  last  seren 
weeks :  he  preferred  the  former,  and  at  nine  o'clock  sat 
down,  in  the  dexter-parlour  of  M.  Bauman's  British  Hotel, 
to  a  Roman  fish,  a  boiled  fowl,  part  of  a  porcupine,  and  as 
good  a  beef- steak  as  ever  was  dished  at  Dolly's,  with  a  re- 
gular half-quartern  loaf  of  Cockney-looking  bread,  which 
one  would  have  sworn  could  not  possibly  have  been  made 
out  of  **  the  bills  of  mortality." 

To  claret  he  was  driven  at  once,  by  a  threat  of  native 
wine.  Having  tasted  the  superior  sorts  of  Cape  physic  at 
Miss  Wilkinson's  rural  routs  in  his  younger  days,  he  most 
carefully  eschewed  that  unpleasant  exhibition  of  grape 
juice,  and,  as  Port  in  Africa  is  at  once  rare,  dear,  and  dis- 
agreeable, he  had  no  choice ;  besides  he  had  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  morning's  service,  and  select  from  his 
trunk  (which  luckily  was  ashore)  one  of  some  half  dozea 
sermons,  which  he  had  brought  with  him ;  and  read,  and 
re-read,  so  as  to  give  himself  courage  to  address  a  congre- 
gation of  course  wholly  new  and  utterly  strange  to  him. 

This  reading,  however,  was  speedily  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  several  midshipmen,  and  masters*  mates,  and 
eke  lieutenants  of  his  Majesty's  ships  in  the  Bay,  who 
summoned  the  markers  and  lamp-lighters,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  illuminate  and  occupy  the  billiard-table^ 
refreshing  themselves  periodically  with  cigars,  and  glasses 
of  grog,  punch,  or  negus,  according  to  their  sereral  tastes 
and  propensities. 

It  ^as  a  mooTvU^Vvl^vemw^^  and  after  Frank  had  finished 
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is  repast,  and  discovered  that  any  attempt  at  study  would 
:^e  unavailing,  either  in  his  sitting-room,  or  bed-room, 
"^s-'Ultil  the  hotel  should  be  closed  for  the  night  (for  the 
-rf-rfadi^^ond  of  the  apartments  was  merely  planked,  so  that 
-mihe  ascending  noise  of  the  mirthful  party  below,  was  even 
-^  i:ouder  above  stairs  than  in  the  next  room),  he  left  the 
-  :2iou$e,  strolled  along  towards  the  turnpike  on  the  Cape- 
T  ^own  road,  and  saw  by  the  bright  beams  of  the  orb  of 
^-^.ti^ht,  the  hospitable  mansion  of  King  Osmond  (as  he  is 
>.z:J7alled),  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  successful 
^-Qtindustry  perhaps  on  record.  This  excellent  man,  from  an 
:2T:«bumble  station  in  the  British  navy,  has  become  the  founder 
-'  _:and  proprietor  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  town  which 
jiie  inhabits,  and  whose  doors  would  have  flown  open  to 
:^:]receive  Welsted,  could  their  master  have  instinctively 
_-::a^uiown  that  an  English  traveller  was  so  near  them. 
_^i  In  a  remote  part  of  the  world  like  that  which  I  am  now 
^,^)iattempting  to  describe,  the  settlement  of  our  countrymen 
produces  the  strangest  possible  anomalies ; — for  instance, 
the  man  at  the  turnpike-gate  seeing  a  stranger,  warned 
Welsted  not  to  turn  into  the  orange-gtove,  opposite  the 
commissioner's  street-door,  for  fear  oi  snakes — this  struck 
^  the  unaccustomed  ear  of  Welsted  as  particularly  odd,  and 
i!  he  felt  deeply  interested  in  his  exploration  of  the  town, 
;  and  took  the  whole  range  of  it,  from  the  toll-gate  at  the 
'  j:  one  end,  to  the  naval  hospital  at  the  other,  and  was  per- 
X  i  fectly  astonished  at  the  neatness,  regularity,  and  comfort- 
m  able  appearance  of  every  thing  he  saw. 
20  -  When  he  returned,  or  shortly  after,  the  youngsters  were 
mi  dispersing,  and  although  they  were  succeeded  by  some 
mi  young  Dutchmen,  the  games  were  concluded  by  eleven 
If  o'clock,  and  Welsted  was  at  his  table,  "  reading  up,"  for 
to   the  morning's  exhibition. 

y  The  clerk,  who  was  moreover  post-master,  and  ci-devant 
m  beater  of  the  long-drum,  in  the  Cape  corps,  was  at  his 
4  door  betimes,  although  Frank  was  up  before  his  arrival : 
f  even  the  school-mistress,  resembling  much  in  shape  a  fillet 
H  of  veal  on  castors,  thought  it  right  to  pay  her  devoirs  to 
the  new  minister,  and  inform  his  reverence  how  it  was 
I 
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CQiloauaT  to  plaoe  lier  tender  duurges  atdnpd,» 

ny  bero  btd  a  sort  of  dericml  levee  at  hk  bceakfasUi 

It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  see  the  neatness  mil 

laiity  with  which  the  lower  orders  repaired  at  thep 

tine lo divine  service;  thedock-yaid  menyandtheid 

boys  and  the  girls,  and  the  troops  from  the  barradES, 

their  best  array,  associated  with  the  (dicers  and  lei 

able  inhabitants,  and  under  the  mild,  yet  {uous  #sf 

teietf  of  the  gallant  Baronet,  who  has  disdngoished 

sdf  not  more  by  intrepidity  in  his  qplendid  naval  0 

than  by  excellence  in  private  life,  mingled  in  one  * 

mudistmgaished  body,  to  raise  the  Toice  of  snpplic 

and  of  gratitude,  to  Him  iHio  made  and  who  sap{ 

them. 

The  boor  of  service  at  length  arrived,  and  Welsted 
had  but  seldom  appeared  in  a  reading-desk,  and  not 
oftener  in  a  pulpit,  experienced  that  nervons  trepic 
which  was  perfectly  natural,  on  nresenting  himself  i 
midst  of  strangers ;  he  was  cold,  and  almost  trem 
and  diurch  oratory,  from  its  nature,  not  admitting  ( 
of  those  marks  of  approbation  which  dieer  and  enco 
the  senator,  the  pleader,  or  the  player,  he  felt, 
almost  unconsciously  ascended  the  steps  of  the  d^ 
most  sensitive  dread  of  hearing  his  own  yoice  sou 
alone  through  the  silence  of  the  chapel — for  one 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  as  the  old  women  say,*-eo  sti 
ordeiiy  were  the  congr^ation. 

Feeding,  however,  that  retreat  was  impossible,  am 
it  was  imperative  upon  him  to  fulfil  the  duty  he  had  i 
taken,  he  arranged  his  books,  and  commenced  the  b 
ful  service  of  our  church  :^-hi8  voice  was  tremulc 
first,  but  deep  and  melodious;  and  though  the  g 
silence  was  unbroken,  except  when  the  people  mm 
responses ;  as  he  proceeded  he  gained  fresh  confidenc 
felt  himself  warm  with  energy  and  pleased  and  supi 
by  the  attention  which  at  first  he  had  so  much  dread 

At  length  he  dared  to  look  around  him :  it  was 
was  about  to  commence  the  first  lesson  for  the  dai 
his  eyes  naturally  fell  upon  those  nearest  to 
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juncture,  a  female  in  a  pew  immediately  under  him^ 

^  £K)nt  of  the  reading-desk,  raised  her  head  from  the  in« 
~  ^Jfaied  posture  in  which  she  had  devoutly  kept  it  during 
Z^^^he  prayers :  her  cheek  was  pale  as  death,  and  her  eyes 

^me  filled  with  tears ; — her  look  met  his — it  was  Lady 
._^^teshleigh. 
^r.   Those  who  know  what  treasured  love  is — ^those  who 

.niow  the  pangs,  unseen,  unmarked,  which  hearts  are 

jJoomed  to  feel  when  sorrow  must  he  mute ;  those  who 
^~)Biowwhat  the  sight  of  a  loved  object,  after  years  of  bitter 
^^jqparatioD,  can  effect ;  those  who  know,  in  short,  what 
^^nunan  nature  is,  when  excited  to  the  last  stretch  of  feel- 
^flg  I  may,  if  they  can,  imagine  the  horrors  of  Welsted's 

situation  at  this  moment. 

1^  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  pious  ofiBce,  he  suddenly  be- 
^  Jield,  as  it  were  in  a  vision,  her,  to  love  whom  was  sin. 
I^,  Conscious  of  his  own  fallibility,  words  damnatory  of 
^worldly  weakness  quivered  on  his  lips,  while  his  heart 

,  Hunlled  with  a  fervent  and  unholy  passion ;  he  read,  but 
^  the  lines  seemed  to  dance  before  his  eyes ;  his  thoughts 
^f  were  not  on  the  Divine  Being,  whose  minister  he  was, 
^  I  and  to  whom  he  was  addressing  himself.  He  felt  all  this, 
^  mnd  dared  not  trust  himself  to  look  again  upon  the  object 
^  ef  his  agitation,  even  hoping,  as  he  did,  that  he  might  yet 
^  undeceive  himself,  and  that  after  all  it  was  but  a  likeness 
^  cf  his  Fanny. 

At  length  a  pause  in  the  service  allowed  him  again  to 
g  cast  a  glance  towards  her ;  again  did  she  raise  her  pale 
g  countenance.  It  was  all  too  true— he  saw  her  tremble— > 
^  she  was  in  mourning — ^what  were  his  thoughts  ? — ^what,  in 
g  that  holy  place,  and  in  that  reverend  garb  his  hopes  F— 
g  must  I  say  it  ? — no— they  must  be  guessed.  The  agonies 
I  be  felt,  the  self-conviction  of  his  fault,  were  enough  to 
g  weigh  him  down,  without  the  accusing  voice  of  his  his* 
g    torian. 

I  The  sermon  commenced — ^it  had  been  written  by  him, 
I  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  the  warmth  of  personal  feeling, 
I  against  ambition  and  the  love  of  worldly  gain.  Every 
I     Ime  seemed  as  he  read  it,  to  apply  pointedly  to  his  own 

circttmstancesy  and  those  of  Fanny ;  to  his  aelf-dex<^tiQB.x^ 
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and  her  fatber^s  thirst  for  wealth  and  title,  as  if  h 
deavoared  expressly  to  wound  her,  and  harrow  if  I 
recollection  of  her  parents'  weaknesses  and  follies.  A|i 
tare  eren  of  a  contented  home  in  humble  life,  dnivi( 
it  naturally  would  be)  from  that  in  which  he  had  hai 
eoioved  her  society,  illustrated  his  doctrines ;  what  m 
all  this  appear,  but  pointed  cruelty  to  wound  the  heart  A 
loredhim. 

His  doubts  (for  Fanny  was  so  much  altered,  thii 
did  doubt  the  identity)  were  cleared  up  by  the  de 
when  he  retired  to  change  his  Testments — it  was  h 
BrasUeigh,  who  had  come  with  Sir  Frederick  for 
benefit  of  his  health  from  Bombay,  and  who  now,  be 
restored,  was  on  the  eve  of  returnng  to  India. 

When  the  sermon  was  concluded,  there  appearei 
wilful  delay  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  until  Well 
should  leave  the  pulpit  and  come  amongst  them, 
felt  that  he  would  give  the  world  to  quit  his  place! 
join  the  g^up  below,  in  which  stood  Lady  Brashk 
herself:  he  even  thought  she  cast  a  wistful  look  towi 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  but  he  felt  convinced  tha 
ought  not — that  he  could  not  approach  her.  The  ( 
gr^:ation  moved  onwards,  and  the  chapel  was  cleai 
he  then  felt  he  would  have  given  the  world  that  he 
spoken  to  her,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  and  he  procee 
to  the  hotel,  half  mad  with  contending  miseries,  convin 
that  Fanny  was  dearer  to  him  than  ever ;  and  consci 
that  in  tlie  execution  of  his  holy  functions  that  day, 
lips  had  belied  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  even  in  the 
sence  of  his  Maker. 

His  first  inquiries  at  Bauman  s  were  relative  to 
Brashleighs ;  and  he  found  the  account  which  he  had 
ceived  from  the  clerk  to  be  perfectly  true :  he  found  a 
that  His  Excellency  had  been  for  some  time  residin 
an  extremely  pretty  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of. 
mond*s  Town;  and  that  his  health  was  so  wonderf 
restored,  thai  Vve  was  '*  <\iiite  another  man."  He  inqa 
of  the  w«A\£x  \}Bk!&  i\\»aXlv(yGL  ^^  ^^oi^vc  \^\^^\is:^  Vc^tS^ac^ 
described  to  \iOTi  ^\)fc\siig,m\^-Ni^^>QfcV««s^  sia&  \ss« 
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.^  pad  his  steps  that  way;  for  though  worlds  would  not 
■^^Ave  tempted  him  to  an  interview,   still  he  thought  he 
"o^ht  gaze  on  the  house  where  she  dwelt,   the  casket 
^J'rhich  contained  the  jewel ;  and  accordingly,  after  he  had 
l^pne  through  the  forms  of  another  dinner  (for  with  all 
■*'>is  anxiety  to  meet  Lady  Brashleigh,  he  was  confined  to 
"ie  house  during  the  day  by  an  inexplicable  dread  of  a 
'-'^'encontre  with  her) ,  he  prepared  himself  for  his  evening's 
stroll,  it  having  been  first  announced  to  him  that  one  of 
■~  '^Dixon's  curricle- waggons  had  arrived  from  Cape  Town  in 
[^Veadiness  for  the  following  morning,  and  that  the  mes- 
-^senger  had  brought  a  note  from  his  new  friend  Frampton, 
^^nforming  him  that  his  child  was  out  of  danger,  and  that 
^"'lie  should  be  delighted  to  introduce  him  to  his  wife,  and 
^  show  him  every  civility  in  his  power  during  his  stay. 
^^     Welsted  felt  greatly  relieved  by  the  anticipation  of  a 
^journey  and  a  visit  to  Cape  Town ;  in  short,  by  any  ex- 
^^  citement  which  could  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  object 
^/  upon  which  they  were  ri vetted,  and  which  could  now  rest 
^'  no  where  else,  at  all  events,  while  he  remained  in  that 
^  neighbourhood.     Following  the  directions  of  the  waiter, 
^  he  proceeded  in  his  ramble,  and  very  soon  came  in  sight 
'  of  the  house  so  accurately  described  by  his  informant. 
' '  He  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  lights  which  glittered  in  the 
^  apartments;  he  saw  figures  moving  to  and  fro;  in  his 
^   imagination  distinguished  that  of  Fanny  from  the  others, 
■    at  a  distance^  whence  any  difference  in  persons  was  wholly 
'    undiscernible.     But  tired  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
^    gazing,  he  crossed  the  road,  and  lighted  by  the  bright 
moon,  proceeded  down  the  heath-studded  cliff  towards 
the  spot  where  the  strange  rock,  called  Noah's  Ark,  seems 
floating  on  the  waves,  and  as  he  stepped  from  point  to 
point  down  the  precipitous  path,  a  huge  eagle,  pale  as  the 
orb  which  beamed  upon  her  broad  wings,  roused  from  her 
nest,  rose  swiftly  and  loudly  as  it  were  from  under  his 
feet ;  he  was  startled  at  the  unexpected  sight ;  in  a  mo- 
ment he  heard  voices  near  him — they  were  of  females  :  in 
another  moment  they  were  close  tx>  \i\ia\  V$^  NJsNfc  ^^wat 
moon's  light  he  saw  Fanny  and  anoOcwct  ^tv^cl  >i5^ft»w«^ 
to  him,  followed  at  a  few  pacea  d\aXAXv<(:^  Vi  ^^Y^^'^^'*'* 
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( vithout  vhom  Sir  Ficderick  oonld  doc  lm)«  cairoi  icc 
liQge  bncdle  cf  heatbs  uxl  water>lilies,  which  ^\M  cu. 
b^  been  co'.lectinr.  Welsted  saw  her  as  pUialril  th 
fee  this  psper.  and  #Ae  saw  Aim  ;  but  ther  spake n  sa 
She  feenied  to  hurry  past  him ;  aixl  he  felt'speiUNM 
IS  tbej  »y  rcen  are  who  see  spectres.  Thev  ptseif  ^^ 
their  different  ways:  the  Major,  half  enreloped  byil  ^ 
botanical  burdeD,  cirilly  made  way  for  the  descoil  ^' 
fttranser.  and  eTen  faTOured  bim  with  half  a  bov,cf  ^ 
dentjy  reco^isins:  him  as  the  preacher  of  the  noniq  '^ 
and  ihmi  was  all  that  passed ;  Indnr  it  was,  that  km  ^ 
so.  '  I    ^ 

"Hie  mornin?  came,  and  with  it,  at  least  to  the  dMif    ^ 

the  hotel,  Dixon's  canicle-waggon,  and  a  pair  of  aiil    P 

hoFEes  as  ever  trotted  imder  a  baa-.     Welsted  steppediM    ^• 

the  snug  ^-ehicle.  and  was  whisked  alon^  at  an  extnM 

pretty  psM^,  the  driver  bein^  wholly  imafiected  bv  the  M 

stones  which  had  rolled  into  the  ruts  of  the  road,  aii4 

little  mindful  of  the  heaviness  of  the  sands,  while  foUoiiq 

the  curratures  of  the  different  bays,  in  which  the  «| 

rolled  over  the  naves  of  the  wheels,  and  threatoiedH 

footing  of  the  steeds — this  precantion  of  keeping  so  an 

the  water's  edge  being  taken  to  avoid  the  more'  pc^^^ 

depths  of  sand  farther  in-shore.     Along,  however,  vitfl 

the  waggon,  thumping  and  bumping  op  this  hill  and  donl 

that,  till  sundry  indications  were  given  of  their  api»OHi| 

to  the  whde-fish^.  the  whole  of  which  sport  I  waS] 

stop  to  describe,  as  Welsted  stopped  to  see  it.  but  thatl 

am  ciirumscribed  for  room.     The  pass  of  Miiss»ib«|J 

the  Tbennopylse  of  the  Cape,  next  presented  itself,  aid 

the  road  by  degrees  grew  better,  imtil  at  length  the  €v- 

spreading  valley  of  Constantia  gave  to  the  eve  of  the  tia- 

Teller,  not  only  a  beautiful  and  extensive  proaiect,  bat  a 

toad  as  excellent  as  Mr.  Macadam  himself  could  makeii 

a  moment  of  enthusiasm. 

At  this  period  of  the  journey,  the  driver  soggested  t 
abort  halt  at  the  half-way  house;  and  upon  receiving  m 
affirmative  to  his  application,  from  Welsted,  bedadied  oit 
of  the  high  road,  across  a  sort  of  diteb,  waggon  and  il, 
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.^jconung  the  beaten  paths  of  fonner  travellers,  and,  mira- 
~2*.ulous  as  it  seemed,  to  the  uninitiated  passenger,  reached 
~  he  court-yard  of  Mr.  Green's  caravansary  in  perfect 
~..afety. 

Here  again  some  colonial  anomalies  startled  the  travel- 
■  -  er :  a  CafFre  was  paid  with  three  penny  pieces  for  carry- 
__*Dg  a  bundle,  and  a  Hottentot  driver  was  regaling  himself 
with  ale  out  of  a  pewter  pot,  while  mine  host  of  the  half- 
^  way  house  was  telling  the  driver  of  a  glass  coach,  that 
*  #Ac  wolves  had  been  down  into  the  inn-yard  the  night 
^."before,  and  carried  off  one  of  his  pigs,  "  nolus  bolus"  (so 
"  Mr.  Green  expressed  himself).  This,  and  the  centrast 
efibrded  by  the  neat  English-looking  house,  with  fire- 
'  places  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  pipes  and  punch-bowls  in 
^^  the  bar,  lo  the  wild  scenery  of  the  valley  bounded  by  the 
'*  stupendous  Table  Land,  the  farms  of  great  and  little  Con- 
'  f  tantia  in  the  distance  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,  by 
J  the  mountains  in  Hottentot's  Holland,  or  that  inaccessible 
*  range  known  as  the  "  back-bone  of  the  earth,"  excited 
'  the  strangest  sensation  in  Welsted's  mind ;  but  as  he  pro- 
^  ceeded  towards  the  colonial  metropolis,  the  houses  on 
either  side  the  road  presented  the  appearance  of  comfort 
and  civilization;  and  when  Newlands,  the  country-seat 
of  the  governor,  and  Van  Rienen's  beautiful  place,  the 
"  Brewery,"  with  the  residences  of  many  wealthy  official 
and  mercantile  persons  developed  themselves,  the  surprise 
and  strangeness  of  the  first  approach  wore  off;  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  castle  of  Cape  Town,  he  fancied  him- 
self again  in  England. 

He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  see  such  a  town  as 
that  which  he  then  entered,  nor  do  I  think  that  any  of  my 
readers  who  have  not  visited  it,  have  formed  a  clearer  idea 
of  it  than  Welsted.  The  streets,  which  are  broad  and 
magnificent  in  their  appearances  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  occasionally  diversified  by  large  open  squares,  give  a 
bold  and  splendid  appearance  to  the  South-African  capi- 
tal, which  no  writer,  I  think,  has  led  one  to  expect. 

The  parade,  which  separates  the  town  from  the  castle, 
planted  with  trees,  and  laid  out  in  walks,  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  perhaps  extant:  in  the  castle  ace  the  ai^%stsDfts&Sb 

ftp  ^ 
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of  the  military  commandant  and  other  officers ;  to 
north,  is  a  range  of  fine  private  houses  ;  and  the  bamdo,' 
which  are  vastly  extensive,  form   one  side  of  a  squan, 
called  Caledon-sqiiare,  in  which  stands  the  custom-house, 
an  elegant  and  convenient  huildin^. 

1  have  no  space  to  describe  the  localities,  but  it  is  only' 
justice  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  one  of  our  most  interest* 
ing  possessions:  and  it  may  therefore  be  right  toendea-| 
vour  10  express  ^Velsted*s  surprise,  when  he  found  Lang- 
street,  a  mile,  in  length — stretching  from  Strand-street  w 
the  Tuinwick;  Brae-street,  of  equal  length,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width ;  and  Loop  Street  and 
Berg-street  of  equal  pretension,  replete  with  every  attri- 
bute of  cv>mfort  and  occupation ;  the  Heer-Graat  boastin* 
its  club-houses,  and  loungers ;  the  Company's  Gardens 
(in  which  stands  the  Government  House),  beautifully  laid 
out,  and  ornamented,  and  the  environs  reminding  \m 
strongly  of  Bath,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  remove  that 
picturesque  city  from  the  sink  of  vapour  and  steam  in  which 
It  stands,  to  the  edge  bf  a  magnificent  bay,  whose  shores 
are  studded  with  farms,  and  villas,  and  villages,  skirted  by 
cloud-clapped  mountains,  and  splendidly  characterized  by 
the  stupendous  Table  Land,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

Welsted  was  speedily  set  down  at  the  door  of  Framp- 
ton's  residence,  where  he  found  that  worthy  personage  so 
changed  in  manner  and  conduct,  by  the  favourable  altera- 
tion in  the  health  of  his  child,  that  he  would  hardly  have 
recognised  him ;  he  completely  succeeded  with  my  hero  in 
doing  away  every  doubt  of  his  cordiality,  by  the  earnest 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  his  kindness,  and  the  most 
assiduous  attentions  during  his  stay  in  the  capital ;  at  the 
close  of  which,  he  joined  Frank  in  returning  to  Symond*s 
Town,  leaving  his  lady  there,  until  the  infant  should  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  undertake  the  journey. 

When  Welsted  reached  Bauman's  hotel,  the  waiter  tdd 
him  that  his  Excellency  Sir  Frederick  Brashleigh  had 
called  ui^tk  Vativ  Vnvc^  during  his  absence,  and  the  last 
tiine\iad\^tt^\^3C«t,  ^\^\^i!%*%^s:»sSB)iB«s^^^c^^<Q^  I 

this    aiwnoxmc^xafeiiX^  \wX  "Va^  %xs:^i6af^  -«^^  'vo^^ftswaSs^^au  \ 
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-f  "Dear  Sir, 

"I  almost  scolded  Lady  Brashleigh  when  she  told  me, 
'-  -on  my  return  hither  from  Newlands,  that  you  had  arrived 

-  in  this  colony,  and  even  preached  at  Symond*s  Town  on 
Sunday,  because  she  had  not  immediately  invited  you  to 

-  our  bungalow,  where  she  ought  to  have  known  I  should  be 

-  most  happy  to  see  you.     Indeed,  your  conduct  towards 

-  Lady  B*s  unfortunate  parents  has  given  me  the  greatest 

-  satisfaction ;  and  I  confess  that  her  Ladyship's  conduct 
■"-  towards  you  evinces  a  coldness  of  which  I  did  not  suspect 
■"-  her ;  and  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  her.  I 
-•  trust  she  will  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  herself,  which 
"'-  may  be  satisfactory  to  yoiiy  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
-^    seeing  you  here. 

r  «  The  people  at  the  inn  do  not  seem  to  know  exactly 
>  when  you  return,  but  I  leave  this  to  request  you  will  dine 
y    with  us,  whatever  day  you  come  back,  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  Meanwhile  believe  me  yours  obediently, 

"  Fred.  Brashleigh" 

This  letter,  so  contrary  in  spirit  to  the  general  conduct 
of  Sir  Frederick,  so  widely  different  in  its  character  from 
the  manner  he  assumed  when  speaking  to  Welsted,  at  the 
Opera-house, t  staggered  my  hero,  who  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive, that  although  a  basilisk  would  have  been  almost  as 
welcome  to  his  Excellency  as  himself,  his  Excellency  felt 
it  politic  to  play  the  "  Liberal,"  and  by  soothing  and 
pleasing  the  friend  and  protege  of  his  late  father-in-] aw, 
obtain  his  good  opinion,  and  consequently  good  report,  in 
order  that  he  might  not,  under  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment or  neglect,  be  induced  to  give  circulation  to  anec- 
dotes of  Lady  Brashleigh*s  early  days,  or  conjure  up  the 
ghost  of  her  departed  sire,  to  mar  the  splendour  of  his 
Excellency's  reign. 

To  refuse  the  invitation,  was  of  course  impossible — to 
accept  it,  terrible — and  yet  was  Frank  not  prepared  for  the 
importance  of  the  trial  to  which  \ve  ^x^d  "S^sdsc^  ^^\fe  ^^^s*- 
tined  to  be  exposed.     1  have  no  s^^e.^  \J^  ^^^"^^  ^$^ 
-ceedings  of  this  important  da.N,  uox  ^ivoX.  xiw^.  ^ii^'^'^s^^' 
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agitating  embanassment  of  both  parties ;  ereiT  iStoak 

G.  erentSy  e^ftrj  remark  of  Us  SxceUency  upoi 
Tship*s  coldness.  OTerwfaelmed  Welsted;  everr 
word  or  ang:ry  look  of  his  £xceUeDcj*s,  went  to  hisli 
and  while  his  Excellency  seemed  orer  anxious  to  kw 
with  civilities  and  attention,  he  shrank  £rom  him,  a 
being  who  had  marred  his  earthly  kap|Mness,  and  red 
bj  continual  irritation  andorerbearing  tyranny,  the  bl 
ing,  k>Tely  Fanny  Rodney,  to  the  pale,'  melanchok, 
b^^one  creatore,  who  now  stood  before  bis  eves,  the  i 
rision  of  her  former  self. 

But  imagine  what  must  have  been  Frank*s  sensa 
when,  alter  due  preparation,  his  Exc^ency  annov 
the  fact  that  he  had  secured  a  passage  for  himself, 
Brashleigh  and  his  family,  in  the  ship  in  which  he  ( 
sted)  was  a  passenger,  and  which,  after  landin<^  h 
Ceylon,  was  to  cany  them  on  to  Bombay. 

WhaX  was  to  be  done  ?  Had  Frank  preViousIy  knoi 
this  plan,  he  would  have  made  some  excuse  to  qui 
▼esse! ;  but  now  his  doing  so  would  be  so  marked,  ai 
evidently  a  measure  founded  on  the  intelligence  he  hac 
received,  that  it  would  be  impossible.  And  vet  he  fel 
wildeied  by  the  prospect  before  him :  to  be'  domesti< 
dav  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  with  the  being  nearest  and  dc 
to  his  heart,  the  witness  of  her  sorrows,  perhaps  the  de 
tary  of  her  confidoice. — What  then  ? — They  might  sti 
friends — was  it  not  natural  ? — ^They  had  been  playm 
brought  vp  together ;  might  not  their  intimate  assocK 
continue  with  equal  security  and  innocence?  We 
boped  it  m^ty  yet  trembled  at  the  consid^ation  ol 
subject.  Strong  and  inflexible  as  was  his  principle,  e 
lent  and  pure  as  was  his  Fanny's  heart,  the  trial  so 
almost  too  much  for  human  fallibility. 

It  was  no  common  case;  the  lover  who  had  reUnqu 
her  to  secure  h»hiq>niness  at  the  expense  of  his  own, 
to  be  brou^t,  not  only  into  constant  contact  widi  her 
only  waft«b!e\Dm^^3u^«w£veX:^^^i\]M^«3M^l(^      In 

the  WoAd,  WA.  fMrwt5»^QBfcT«dft«eQijtt&^  ^^Baaa^- 

to  be  trfreiboi  \rfV»  ^p«sa«aw»,\s«x -iJfiL 
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_ ,  strength,  by  taking  place  in  tte  actual  presence  of  him 
^  irhom,  had  she  never  known,  she  would  in  all  human  pro- 
^  hability  have  never  been  unhappy.     And  then  for  her  to 
'^]  endure  the  constant  dread  of  that  ferocious  jealousy  which 
J"  characterized  Sir  Frederick's  conduct ;  and  which,  smooth 
^   and  smiling  as  was  the  expression  of  countenance  which 
'  be  had  chosen  to  assume  towards  Frank,  she  knew  would 
^'  burst  into  a  flame  on  the  first  appearance  of  even  common 
■-;    cordiality  between  them :  was  it  not  altogether  fearful  ? 
^  it  was  a  dreadful  struggle  for  the  unhappy  creature,  to 
''   maintain  the  dignified  demeanour,  the  cold  and  placid  in- 
difference of  manner  towards  Francis,  which  she  knew  it 
^     was  expected  she  should  exhibit,  even  during  the  four 
'''    hours  of  his  first  visit ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
^    continued  effort  during  weeks,  perhaps  months,  of  a  voyage 
--     in  his  society ;  and  what  the  effect  upon  her  own  conscious 
^     mind,  of  the  reflection,  that  even  if  she  succeeded,  it  was 
after  all  an  effort.     For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  their 
lives,  Francis  and  Fanny  wished  that  they  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  together ;  a  wish  which,  like  many  others,  they 
had  sympathetically  felt,  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled ;  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  went  on  rapidly,  to  suit  the 
arrangements  of  the  master  of  the  ship  ;  and  in  ten  days 
(during  which  the  long  disunited  pair  had  never  been  alone 
together,  nor  exchanged  one  syllable  upon  their  almost 
marvellous  meeting),  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  sail- 
ing. 

Sir  Frederick  and  her  Ladyship  proceeded*  the  day 
previous  to  their  departure,  to  Newlands,  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  Governor  and  his  family,  whence  they  were  to  return 
and  embark  direct ;  all  the  persons  of  his  Excellency's 
suite,  except  Major  Mims,  being  on  board,  as  well  as  die 
other  two  passengers.  On  that  day  it  occurred  at  one  time 
to  Welsted  to  absent  himself,  and  allow  his  passage  to  be 
lost ;  such  was  the  dread  with^  which  he  anticipated  the 
eventful  voyage  with  Fanny.  But,  finding  from  the  mas- 
ter, that  his  disappearance  would  only  delay  the  ship  until 
he  appeared  again,  he  TeUn(\yu&\i^  Ua  v:j[^xsb&^^sANR«& 
CO  board  ready  to  recdye  the  ip«ix\:^  «a  ^^ssfc  V5^tfs«>»^ 
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Tlie  dmy  came,  and  a  little  after  noon ,  the  corikge  of  thil  h< 
Gofvernor  was  teen  trayersing  the  various  bays,  on  its  itf  I  b 
to  Symond's  Town;  and  Welsted,  with  his  glass  tncei|  t 
the  party  in  their  progress ; — he  saw  but  Fanny— she  a 
pale  and  motionless  as  ever ;  no  word  moved  her  lips— &• 
object  seemed  to  attract  her  eyes :  no— she  was  consider|  1 
ing  in  her  mind  the  importance  of  the  duty  she  had  to  per 
form,  the  overwhelming  conflict  she  had  to  sustain. 

At  length,  the  carriages  were  hidden  from  the  sight ;  do: 
did  they  reappear  until  they  drew  up)  at  the  gates  of  tk 
dock-yard,  at  the  stairs  of  which,  one  or  two  boats  belong 
ing  to  the  men-of-war  in  the  bay,  and  the  Commissione*'( 
barge,  were  ready  to  convey  the  important  passengers  x 
board  the  vessel  destined  to  transport  them  to  their  splendl 
exile.     A  gay  crowd  hovered  round  the  steps,  and  ii  i 
few  minutes  the  guns  from  the  block«house  announced  thu 
dignity  was  afloat.      The  bai^,  howeyer,  instead  of  pi^ 
ceding  direct  to  the  merchantman,  steered  a  course  to- 
wards the  frigate  which  was  at  anchor,  led  by  the  captaii 
in  his  gig,  who  ^*  gave  way,''  and  was  at  the  gangwa* 
ready  to  receive  the  party,  who  by  pre-arrangement  wen 
to  go  "  all  over  the  ship,"  and  partake  of  a  cold  collatioi 
on  board. 

When  there  are  two  great  men  afloat  together,  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  properly  to  apportion  the  salutet 
and  other  honours.     The  governor  at  the  Cape  wished  U. 
compliment  his  visiter,  and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  wishec 
to  compliment  the  governor  at  the  Cape ;  and  although  bis 
Excellency  gave  precedence  to  the  other  Excellency,  the 
moment  bis  Excellency  the  Governor  Regnant  stepped  on 
board,  the  salute  was  begun,  and  his  Excellency's  Vice- 
Admiral's  red  flag    run  up  to  the  foretopgallant-mast- 
head ;  poor  Fanny  was  whipped  up  smartly,  and  landed 
safely,  but  more  dead  than  alive,  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  guns  and  the  smoke  which 
gracefully  darted  from  their  muzzles,  her  Ladyship  was  con- 
ducted by  the  gallant  captain  to  his  cabin,  where  a  superb 
dejeuner  d  la  fourchettCy  graced  the  board. 

During  this  im^^in^  ceremony,  Welsted  was  watchine 
the  ptoceedm^  V\\5a.  ^  -aLVw^^  ^  voXssxssx^'wql^'^ss,^  ^Seariy 
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lier  Ladyship  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  captain  as  they  stood 
l>y  the  tafferil,  where  the  gallant  officer  was  pointing  out 
to  her  Ladyship  the  singular  and  colossal  natural  likeness 
of  the  late  king,  formed  by  a  mountain  at  the  back  of 
one  of  the  smaller  bays,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
lions  of  those  parts.     Welsted  saw  the  attentive  manner  of 
the  captain,  and  saw  her  Ladyship  smile  at  some  remark 
"he  made,  and  his  heart  palpitated  more  rapidly  than  usual ; 
but  the  moment  afterwards  he  observed  Sir  Frederick  ap- 
proach and  invite  her  Ladyship,  in  action  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, to  change  her  position  ;  for  although  courtesy  de- 
manded that  the  captain  should  take  charge  of  the  lady  on 
board  his  own  frigate,  his  Excellency  saw  no  necessity  for 
the  geological  discussion  into  which  he  appeared  to  be  en- 
tering, and  which  seemed  to  his  Excellency  to  have  been 
already  sufficiently  protracted. 

The  master  of  the  merchant-ship,  who  was  anxious  to 
get  away,  bestowed,  as  persons  of  that  class  under  similar 
circumstances  are  not  unapt  to  do,  divers  and  sundry  im- 
precations upon  the  heads  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  breakfasting  affair,  and  proceeded  to  make  ready  for 
starting  as  far  as  he  was  able  ;  he  therefore  "  upped  with 
his  anchor,"  and  "  out  topsails,"  and  began  clumsily  to 
disport  about,  tacking  and  wearing,  and  laying-to  by 
turns,  until  six  bells,  when,  just  as  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, another  salute  from  the  frigate  announced  his 
Excellency  again  afloat,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Com- 
missioner's barge  was  seen  shooting  from  under  the  lee  of 
his  Majesty's  ship,  and  the  well-trained  crew  pulling 
steadily  towards  the  trader. 

Lady  Brashleigh  was  doomed  to  be  yet  more  annoyed 
and  alarmed ;  for  the  schipper,  determined  not  to  be  out- 
done by  a  frigate,  had  all  his  guns  ready ;  and  no  sooner 
Tiad  his  Excellency  ascended  the  side,  than  away  went  his 
ricketty  carronades  and  long  sixes  promiscuously,  helter- 
skelter,  both  sides,  at  once, — the  great  beauty  of  the  per- 
formance being  its  graceful  irregularity. 

The  moment  the  party  were  on  board,  the  topgallant 
sails  were  shaken  out,  down  went  the  foresail,  and  the 
heavy  trader  was  under  way ;  at  which  ymlcXjwa  '«5b«:jJssrx 
salute,  intended  to  perform  tVie  Ao\Ma  ^\>Jc^  ^^  '^  v^sooa:^ 
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to  that  of  the  tchipper  and  a  oompliment  to  the  Cape  Ge- 
▼ernor  at  the  same  time,  was  fired ;  his  Excellency  ni 
seen  returning  to  the  dock-yard»  his  Honorary  buntiBi 
having  been  duly  dowsed  from  the  mast-head  of  His  Ml* 
jesty's  ship. 

To  Fanny,  the  morning  had  been  miserably  oppresare; 
forced  to  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  minutest  ^ 
tails  of  naviil  rc<julations,  poking  about,  half  double,  into ' 
dark  holes  to  look  at  three  links  of  a  chain  cable,  fitted 
upon  the  last  new  principle  !  indulged  with  a  dissertatin 
upon  the  merits  of  a  double  capstan  :  and  gratified  befoft 
luncheon  with  the  slight  of  soup  for  five  hundred,  in  t 
sort  of  tank,  and  the  smell  of  rum  served  out  to  thecRf 
in  vratcring-pots  ;  suffocated  >vith  the  closeness  of  the  i:  I 
mosphere,  invited  into  the  gun-room^  where  twoUeutet-' 
ants  were  playing  drafts,  the  purser  reading  Paul  and  Vt-I 
ginia,  and  the  surgeon  and  master,  arguing  in  a  loud  toot  I 
on  the  merits  of  a  captain  with  whom  they  both  had  saiU  i 
(all  the  said  personages  wishing  the  party  at  old  Scratcb,' 
who  were  thus  brought  to  their  quarters);  and  sabse* 
quently  placed  at  table,  sick  witli  sorrow  and  fatigue,  nex}  I 
the  gallant  captain,  afraid  of  receiving  coldly  the  marked  I 
attentions  which  he  paid  her,  indifferent  to  them  herselfJ 
and  conscious  that  every  civil  word  he  uttered,  would  cosi 
her  an  hour  of  scolding  from  her  magnificent  spouse ;  ha 
thoughts  being  at  the  moment  precisely  as  far  from  the 
scene  of  action,  as  the  merchant-ship  chanced  to  be  £rooi 
the  frigate. 

When  she  reached  the  former,  there  was  a  soothmg 
quietude  in  her  own  cabin,  which  pleased  her ;  and  bav* 
ing,  by  pleading  a  violent  headach  (which  his  Excellency, 
considering  the  travelling,  and  boating,  and  breakfasting, 
and  saluting,  considered  only  natural),  excluded  the  part- 
ner of  her  existence  from  her  sanctum,  she  found  relief 
from  her  agitation  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  inconvenience  which  ladies  inevitably  feel  on  their 
first  embarkation,  the  many  absolutely  essential  arran^ 
ments  to  be  made,  superadded  to  a  secret  dread  of  eo- 
couaXieiia^  ¥tuieMk^  kft^t  ooor  Fanny  in  her  cabin»  imd 
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^.quall)  the  Anvil  and  Bellows ;  the  wind  whistled  through 
'ae  shrouds  and  rigging,  and  a  dense  fog  came  over  her, 
:a  that  the  latter  rock  was  hardly  seen  before  the  whirl  of 
f/aters  announced  it  near,  and  they  passed  it  within  half- 
Vmile's  distance  to  the  N.N.W.  of  them.  It  now  blew 
.  jretty  fresh,  the  topsails  were  close-reefed,  the  jib  and 
'Iriver  stowed,  and  just  before  dusk  they  saw  True  Cape 
'  Point,  N.£.  and  by  N.  about  three  miles ;  wind  still  fresh 
:u  N.W.  and  by  W.        . 

At  the  usual  hour  of  supper  on  board,  Sir  Frederick 
.made  his  appearance  and  conversed  with  Welsted  with 
jmtich  afiabiiity  and  complacency,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
'ment  of  Major  Mims,  who  stood  peering  his  small  face 
over  the  windward  bulwarks,  lost  in    wonder.      The 
'l>reeze  almost  stopping  his  breath,  and  the  spray  which 
Ibroke  about  her  quarter,  sousing  him,  every  6ve  minutes. 
'  He  was  evidently  lost  in  a^  revery,  and  chilled  not  more 
l>y  wonder  and  the  water,  than  by  the  absence  of  Lady 
"Brashleigh :  for  although  her  Ladyship  had  been  properly 
drilled  into  silence  and  obedience,  still,  having  a  fellow- 
sufferer  in  slavery  was  something ;  and  the  Major,  who 
was  as  affectionate  as  a  poodle,  had  got  such  a  habit  of 
trotting  about  after  her  Ladyship,  that  he  felt  quite  un- 
happy that  on  board  her  Ladyship  wanted  none  of  his  as- 
sistance and  care,  and  felt  even  jealous  of  the  waiting- 
women,  whose  services  she  actually  required. 

One  thing  tended  amazingly  to  improve  his  Excellency's 
temper ;  the  small  yellow  personage,  with  the  patent  coun- 
tenance of  invalid  Indians,  who  was  now  returning  with 
Tery  little  of  his  liver  left  (quite  satisfied  that  he  was  en- 
tirely cured  of  any  complaint  in  that  region),  to  work  his 
way  into  council ;  turned  out  to  be  a  very  old  friend  erf 
Sir  Frederick,  and  it  was  quite  edifying  to  hear  the  wor- 
thies comparing  the  merits  of  the  presidencies  (for  the  ci- 
vilian was  a  Bengalee),  and  infinitely  amusing  to  listen  to 
the  details  of  tours,  travelling  by  dawk  through  the  jow 
jungle,  wetting  their  whiskers  in  nullahs,  tiffing  in  topes, 

Snkah'd  by  Ranees  and  salamed  by  Shaws ;  and  then 
t  aqueous  delights  in  which  they  had  both  indulged  ; 
the  hadgMowiag  and  piniiaciii|;>  tfaA  vahaug^Mk 
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iiaar*8,  the  goleahs  and  the  dandies,  and  the  stoiiesl 
the  Howah  acted  upon  the  Paul  and  the  Lungur  oil 
pankah,  and  the  minute  and  elaborate  calculations  of li 
many  koss  it  actually  vras,  from  Ochra  to  Dalmow,  li 
a  history  of  all  the  quicksands  and  pullings  and  pushii| 
till  it  was  time  to  legow  somewhere  about  Kutterah. 
such  stories  as  these  did  the  time  of  these  compaoi 
pass,  and  Sir  Frederick  smoked  his  chilum,  his  hod 
elected  to  the  deck,  and  whiffed  and  *•  wobbled," 
wore  away  the  evening,  until  six  bells  proclaimed  it; 
proper  hour  to  turn  in. 

The  wind  blew  fresh,  and  the  bulk -heads  creaked; 
besides  the  usual  quantum  of  disturbance  in  a  merd 
man,  the  guos,  two  of  which  had  long  been  used  as] 
to  the  filtering-stones  (two  more  having  served  to  k( 
scuttle-butt  in  its  place),  got  adrift  upon  the  quartern 
and  produced  a  most  awful  disturbance.  A  bulk- 
only  divided  the  round-house  (Lady  Brashleigh*s  a 
from  the  cabin  of  Welsted  ;  and  in  the  momentary  h 
the  tremendous  noise,  he  could  hear  her  sobs  of  ala] 
what  really  sounded  very  frightful,  replied  to  by  the 
and  angry  scoldings  of  her  irritable  husband,  who,  ( 
by  the  pleasures  of  a  friend  and  chilum,  if  not  by  ih 
quent  libations  of  grog,  in  which  his  Excellency  ha 
dulged,  was  actively  alive  to  carry  on  a  discussion,  v 
if  it  partook  not  of  the  character  of  civil  war,  sound 
all  events,  very  like  domestic  contention. 

The  morrow  came,  but  the  weather  mended  not 
deed,  tbe  wind  had  freshened  considerably  in  the  i 
and  its  effects,  conspired  with  the  positive  dread  I 
felt  of  recommencing  her  intimacy  with  Welsted,  tc 
fine  her  to  her  cabin  ;  nor  did  she  regret  the  inconver 
which  she  suffered,  as  it  afforded  a  plausible  prete: 
absenting  herself  from  the  cuddy  ;  and  would,  she  h 
afford  her  time  to  compose  her  spirits  and  subdu 
feelings,  so  as  to  meet  and  converse  more  calmly  wit 
beloved  object  of  her  affections. 

During  the  day,  the  breeze  freshened  to  a  gale 
there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  sea  on  ;  the  master  of  thi 
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ng  in  the  N.W.,  and  gave  practical  proof  of  his  appre- 

•jnsions,  by  getting  down  his  topgallant  masts  and  yards, 

-id  in  his  jib-boom.     After   a  considerable  delay  and 

'larch,  the  dead-lights  were  gradually  found  and  fitted, 

ad  darkness  in  the  after-cabin  was  added  to  the  comforts 

-hich  it  already  afforded.     The  unsoundness  of  the  dead- 

-  ghts,  however,  permitted  a  certain  degree  of  light  to 

'•enetrate  through  sundry  cracks  and  fissures  which  most 

-ertainly  should  not  have  appeared  in  them,  but  which  it 

vas  equally  certain  could  not  now  be  repaired. 

At  midnight  it  blew  tremendously,  and  the  ship  was 
under  two  close-reefed  topsails,  straining  and  labouring 
Jreadfully ;  about  one  a.  m.  she  shipped  a  heavy  sea, 
i^hich  washed  away  all  the  starboard  bulwarks  and  wash- 
boards, and  deluged  the  cabins,  which  were  near  the  com- 
panion ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
elements,  the  rattling  of  chairs  and  tables  adrift,  which 
swept  the  cuddy  from  right  to  left,  as  the  huge  helpless 
ship  rolled  about  in  the  mountainous  sea,  Welsted  could 
still  hear  the  sobbing  of  Lady  Brashleigh,  and  the  inces- 
sant reproaches  of  her  husband,  for  absurd  timidity,  wheD 
there  was  not  the  smallest  danger. 

At  daylight,  the  gale  blew,  if  possible,  still  harder ; 
the  men  were  constantly  at  the  pumps;  at  eight  a.  m. 
another  tremendous  sea  struck  her,  and  stove  in  the  lar- 
board quarter-boat,  the  davits  were  unshipped,  and  the 
boat  cut  away ;  in  a  moment  after,  the  iron-work  of  the 
dead  of  the  main  rigging  went,  and  three  following  seas 
swept  her  fore  and  aft;  before  noon,  another  sea,  equally 
awful  with  the  former,  struck  her  on  the  starboard  quar- 
ter, and  stove  the  quarter-boat,  which  was  cut  away, 
as  that  on  the  larboard  side  had  been  before,  and  the 
night  closed  in,  with  awful  presages  of  even  yet  worse 
weather. 

All  these  prognostics  were  verified ;  a  little  after  mid- 
night (the  darkness  unmitigated,  except  by  a  faint,  un- 
frequent,  distant  flash  of  forked  lightning,  which  seemed 
itself  baffled  and  driven  about  by  the  wind),  a  huge  sea 
rolling  onwards,  like  a  black  mountain  topped  by  snow, 
broke  directly  on  board,  to  windward,  and  swept  away  the 
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lanncby  the  lire  stock,  and  the  cabooce ;  the  8taiiiiclu«l  y^^x 
and  ring-bolts,  tearing  up  the  decks  along  with  them,  aw  |^^ 
leaving  them  open  to  the  rolling  waves,  which  made  rem  ^^^^ 
lar  way  over  her.  I  ^\^\ 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  all  the  starboard  maiM  y^^  < 
chain-plates  gave  way ;  the  forerunners  and  tackle  went  ^^^.^ 
got  to  secure  Uie  mast,  but  the  worst  misfortune  was  yet  W  ^^.^ 
occur ;  a  leak  was  discovered  under  her  stempost,  throogU  {^\i 
which,  as  she  rose  to  meet  the  coming  waves,  rushed  in  A  ^] 
every  pitch  an  awful  quantity  of  water.  1  ^^ 

All  hands  were  at  the  pumps,  and  it  was  clear,  thati  ^^ 
unless  the  ship  were  lightened,  the  leak  would  gain  upnl  ^ 
them ;  before  daylight  die  men  were  fainting  from  fatigiife||  p, 
and  cold,  and  wet;  and  sank  from  their  latour ;  the  shifl  pi 
seemed  rapidly  settling,  and  the  waist  was  ankle  deep  ill  ^ 
water,  yet  no  one  dar^  to  sound  the  well,  lest  those  wbol 
already  had  begun  to  despair,  should,  if  the  report  werej  ^ 
bad,  give  themselves  up  for  lost,  and,  by  abandomogl 
themselves  to  their  fate,  involve  the  fate  of  others.  I 

In  the  midst  of  this  tremendous  storm,  there  gleamed  I 
a  pale  flickering  light  upon  the  topmast  head  :  it  seemed  I 
to  bum  unmoved  by  the  contending  gusts  around  it, — in  I 
a  moment  it  shifted  to  the  fore-topmast — ^then  darted  back  I 
to  its  old  position,  having  in  its  rapid  flight  touched  the  I 
iron  ring  at  the  mainyard-arm ;  the  undisturbed  serenity  I 
of  the  flame,  the  striking  contrast  it  afforded  to  the  sur- 1 
rounding  darkness,  coupled  with  the  sad  time  at  which  I 
they  beheld  it,  rendered  this  natural  phenomenon  deeply  I 
interesting,  if  not  positively  awful.  ' 

Out  of  her  cabin,  and  out  of  her  bed,  was  dragged  the  I 
half  lifeless  Fanny,  by  her  husband,  contrary  to  hSc  incli-  : 
nation,  and  in  opposition  to  her  earnest  prayers,  to  look  ' 
on  this ;  his  Excellency  carried  his  point,  as  he  was  wont  1 
to  do— and  called  to  Welsted  to  support  her  Ladyship  ai  ' 
she  stood  on  the  companion  ladder,  in  obedience  to  his 
Excellency's  command. 

In  the  horrors  of  this  night,  in  the  midst  of  harricanes 
and  tempests,  now  Ufted  to  the  mountain's  top,  now  boned 
in  the  faUiomless  valley  of  waters  betew,  the  ill-fated  Fanny 
leaned  once  mot6iQ»\vK^c^Ksi\.^\a^^^^j^  of  her 
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;by  the  beloved  of  her  heart ;  again  did  she  experience 

e  gentle  solicitude  which  ever  marked  his  conduct  to- 

s  her;  again  did  she  feel  the  pressure  of  that  hand 

*hich  she  had  so  often  clasped  in  friendship  and  affection ; 

^  spoke  soothingly  to  her,  and  though  the  words  he  ut- 

red  were  lost  to  her  ear  in  the  general  din,  she  felt  his 

reath  upon  her  cheek — ^her  feelings  overcame  her — she 

^nted  in  his  arms — in  the  arms  of  Welsted,  who  thus  was 

iven,  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  to  carry  her  into 

r  cabin.    The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  pro- 

ing  in  such  a  time,  trifling  as  they  may  seem  to  lands- 

,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  ever  been 

^Jpartakers  of  them. — She  was  at  length,  however,  safely 

^^placed  on  her  couch,  although  insensible  to  every  thing 

-around  her. 

<^  She  is  a  bad  passenger  in  a  storm,  Mr.  Welsted,"  said 
Tiis  Excellency. 

A  storm,  indeed ! — not  the  wild  roarings  of  the  mighty 
waters,  not  the  rude  elemental  strife,  at  whose  mercy  she 
was,  not  the  forked  lightning  that  glared,  nor  the  pealing 
thunder  that  roared  over  their  heads,  was  half  so  potent  as 
the  storm  that  agitated  her  own  mind — there  raged  the 
dreadful  conflict  of  passion  with  principle. 

As  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the 
ship,  then  almost  a  wreck,  was  evident,  the  master  gave 
orders  to  commence  lightening  her ;  all  hands  were  turned 
up;  the  bulk-heads  forward  were  knocked  down,  and 
every  one  set  to  work  to  heave  cargo  overboard ;  the  diffi* 
culty  of  getting  at  it,  as  she  was  then  rolling  and  pitching, 
was  great ;  but,  after  half  an  hour,  a  chain  of  hands  was 
formed  aft ;  and  bales,  and  chests,  and  barrels,  and  cases, 
were  promiscuously  hoisted  upon  deck,  where  the  foam- 
ing waves  took  them,  and  swept  them  into  the  bosom  of 
the  deep. 

AH  exertions,  however,  appeared  unavailing,  and  though 
the  day  had  been  expended  in  alternately  heaving  over* 
board  and  pumping,  the  ship  laboured  just  as  much,  the 
leaks  continued  to  gain,  the  men  grew  fainter,,  and  the 
storm,  if  possible^  increased  ;-*Bir<k  flocked  for  shelter  to 
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the  ri^ng,  and  the  bravest  sailor  there,  held  on,  nil  ^i 
trembled.  .  I  Jacr 

At  eight  at  night,  without  consulting  or  commuius^l  ^^ 
with  a  human  being,  the  master  resolved,  if  possible,  tDl  ]^^ 
wear  ship,  conscious  as  he  was,  that  the  experiment  vasl  i^^, 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  I  the 
fatal ;  having  made  all  ready,  he  gave  the  word,  and  in  a 
momentary  lull,  she  went  about,  without  straining  a  rope- 
yarn.     Hope  beamed  on  his  mind  then  ;  those  whokneV|  ^ 
not  his  thoughts  felt  increased  apprehensions;  for,  alter |  ^r 
wearing,  she  lay  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  rolling  gunnel 
under ;  no  sail  set,  for  none  could  stand  the  weather ;  tbel  tl 
small  one,  used  to  bring  her  round,  was  blown  into  ribanfbl  ^j 
from  the  stay ;  till  just  at  midnight,  a  crash  on  deck  an- 1  \ 
nounced  the  main-mast  gone;    at  one  blow,    like  tbej   ] 
stricken  deer,  she  fell  toppling  with  her  yards  and  top- 
mast over  the  starboard  side ;  she  went  about  ten  feet 
above  the  deck,  just  above  the  mizen-stay ;  and  the  mizen- 
mast  itself  trembled  like  a  reed,  as  Welsted  clung  to  it,  to 
watch  the  work  of  havoc  going  on  above. 

It  was  a  scene  for  a  painter  :  the  noise  was  inconceiv- 
able, the  night  inky  black,  the  waves  were  dashing  over 
everv  part  of  the  vessel ;  the  women  battened  down  for- 
ward,  were  screaming  for  mercy ;  their  cries  were  teingled 
with  the  clashing  of  axes  cutting  away  the  rigging,  by  tbe 
gleaming  light  of  lanterns,  disposed  m  the  most  advan- 
tageous points ;  the  stern  bawling  of  those  in  command 
were  heiurd  through  the  tumult,  with  the  faint  replies  of 
others  who  were  in  the  main-chains,  in  the  midst  of  the 
stupendous  waves, endeavouring  to  clear  the  ship  of  wreck; 
for  the  mast  clung  as  it  were  to  the  quarter,  and  the 
counter  beat  so  heavily  upon  the  main- top,  which  lay  close 
beneath  it,  that  every  moment  they  expected  she  would  be 
stove  in. 

At  this  instant,  three  following  seas  again  swept  her  fore 
and  aft,  and  a  shriek  of  horror,  which  overtopped  the 
bowlings  of  the  tempest  itself,  announced  some  dreadful 
calamity.  All  those  who  were  forward  were  washed  at 
one  **  UX\  u^Qoi^"  (torn  off  the  bows,  and  plunged  into  in- 
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^  Htoftble  destruction.  Eyen  Fanny  was  conscious  of  the 
.<nrease  of  noise,  and  of  a  change  of  motion  in  the  ship  ; 
^e  rushed  from  her  cabin,  and  caught  the  arm  of  her  hus* 
And,  who  was  holding  on  by  the  top  of  the  companion* 

-  %dder,  encouraging  by  his  presence  the  hardy  sailors  ut 
r^eir  duty. 

^*  Sir  Frederick,"  said  she,  "  what  is  it? — ^let  me—*' 

^      *^  Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing !"  said  the  General,  harshly 

-  %nd  angrily ;  ^'go  to  bed,  I^dy  Brashleigh;  there  is  no 

-  danger,  ma'am — all  will  be  well  soon." 

_  Another  following  sea  struck  her — and  another — it  was 
iL'^he  last ! — the  dead  lights  were  shivered  into  splinters— 
rtihe  stern-frame  itself  yielded  to  the  shock — the  water  de- 
luged the  decks  below,  and  carrying  every  thing  before  it, 
l>urst  upwards  through  the  deck  itself,  driving  those  who 
.    -were  on  the  companion  forward. 

Fanny  was  caught,  as  she  was  whirled  forward,  by  Wel- 
sted,  who  seized  firmly  hold  of  the  binnacle,  which  broke 
away  from  its  elects ;  Sir  Frederick  was  hurried  onward  in 
the  mass  of  waters,  and  the  master  of  the  ship,  havipg  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  too  clearly  indicative  that  all  was 
over,  was  seen  endeavouring  for  a  moment  to  "  hold  on" 
by  the  foremast,  but  in  another  instant  the  overwhelmed 
ungovernable  ship  met  a  tremendous  coming  wave,  and 
rose  not  to  meet  it — unresisted  and  unopposed  the  huge 
mountain  burst  directly  upon  her;  the  contending  sea 
rushing  forward  from  the  stern,  met  the  advancing  torrent; 
the  ship  plunged  forward  for  a  moment,  as  if  struggling 
with  destruction,  but  the  effort  was  vain,  and  forging 
ahead,  she  sank  at  once  into  the  fathomless  deep. 

Welsted,  who  had  never  let  go  his  precious  charge,  dur- 
ing the  important  period  in  which  all  this  was  transacting, 
had  lashed  his  beloved  to  the  bianacle;  himself  holding  oa 
firmly,  and  when  the  whirl  of  waters,  in  which  the  ship 
seemed  to  suck  down  every  thing  around  it,  had  a  little 
subsided,  he  awoke  to  a  coni^ciousness  of  his  situation  ;  the 
binnacle  floated  beyond  the  confines  of  the  horrid  abyss, 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  mountainous  waves  still  floated 
the  fond  devoted  pair. 

The  power  of  endurance  with  which  himianlt.^  \&  SS^iQUad 
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i»  b'ardly  credible  to  those  who  haye  not  suflfered;teel  We 
mras  the  delicate  Lady  Brashleigh,  nurtured  with  lei  ^^^ 
fondest  care,  and  couched  on  downy  1>eds,  the  eveniii||  ^oi 
breeze  itself  too  rude  to  blow  upon  her,  exposed  to  tkl  ^^I 
tempestuous  wind  and  constant  drenching  of  a  raging  hA  ^^1 
through  a  night  of  awful  misery.  She  was  unconsciousA  ^d 
her  situation  ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  care  and  toil  "^^ 
that  Welsted  could  sustain  her  in  a  position  which  aloatl  ^^g 
secured  her  from  almost  entire  immersion  in  the  waTdt  ^ 
The  sickening  and  dreadful  sameness  of  mounting  rapidhl  ^^ 
on  one  high  billow,  followed  by  the  dreadful  and  impetuool 
fall  from  it,  only  to  rise  upon  another,  and  that  perhafil  ^^ 
the  last,  had  worn  her  out,  and  it  is  doubtful  whetheritl  i^ 
the  time,  she  was  even  conscious  whose  arm  it  was,  thAL  <^' 
held  her  in  safety,  or  upon  whose  bosom  her  aching  head  I  ^ 
reclined.  I  ^ 

The  day  had  just  begun  to  dawn,  when  the  sound  of  al  ^ 
gun,  deadened  by  the  storm,  as  if  it  were  muffled,  hrokel  ^ 
upon  Welsted's  ear.   He  raised  himself  to  look,  but  could  I 
see  nothing  except  water — water— water  !  He  thought  be  I 
had  been  deceived — he  spoke  to  Fanny — she  answered,  I 
but  evidently  unconscious  of  her  situation.     Again  the  I 
sound  struck  him;  and  the  day  brightening  for  a  mo-  I 
ment,  as  he  mounted  on  the  edge  of  a  high-rolling  waYe,  1 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  vessel  near  them.  I 

It  was  a  sloop  of  war  returning  to  the  Cape  from  India.  I 

The  doubt,  the  danger,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  situa-  1 
tion  now  arose  from  the  minuteness  of  the  object  upon  I 
which  they  floated,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  ren-  I 
dering  them  aid  even  if  they  were  discovered,  in  so  tem-   I 
pestuous  a  sea ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  be  otherwise.    The   I 
man-of-war  had  been  the  distressed    merchantman  on    I 
the  preceding  night,  and  missing  her  in  the  morning,  when    I 
it  was  evident  she  could  not  have  outsailed  her,  the  guns    ' 
were  fired  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  those  who  might 
be  (as  indeed  Fanny  and  Welsted  were)  still  survivors  of 
the  fatal  catastrophe  which  the  captain  of  the  brig  con- 
cluded had  occurred. 

It  was  cetlwi,  b'^  \lci^  mct^-asAd  loudness  of  the  report 
of  the  next  guiv  \L^«t^>  ^^^.  ^X^^  N^%A€v^"M^\v«a«\vv'^>CssNsa3ss^^ 
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e^^^elsted  waved,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  shawl  in  which 
>nny  had  been   enveloped,  and  which  he  diseng^aged 

.)m  her  for  the  purpose :  but  it  was  almost  hopeless  to 

. ^pect  so  small  an  object  to  attract  the  eye  through  such 

""I^jpace  or  at  such  a  distance.     It  was  not  seen  ;  yet  Pro- 

IHrience  guided  the  brig  towards  the  place  where  the  un- 

^J^ippy  creatures  still  existed  ;  they  were  actually  caught 

ir~2:ht  of — the  weather  was  somewhat  more  moderate — the 

^~illant  bark  ploughed  the  foaming  waves,  and  neared  the 

tLifferers. 

;;]  Now  was  the  difficult  part  of  the  task  to  do ;  no  boat 

"^Duld  live ;  and  even  if  a  rope  could  be  thrown  to  Welsted, 

.  'i  all  probability  the  moment  the  floating  wreck  came  in 

'^ontact  with  the  larger  object,  it  would  be  dashed  to 

toms  along  with  those  upon  it.     The  brig  got  to  wind- 

■^irard,  and  after  many  fruitless  efforts,  at  length  the  rope 

vas  hove  towards  Francis — ^he  caught  it— every  eye  now 

teamed — every  heart  beat.     "  Stand  by !"  was  the  word. 

— "  Fend    off!— Fend    off!*'—"  easy!"—"  now  !"— 

-*  now!"— "now!" 

The  moment  came  ;  the  wreck  touched  the  quarter  of 
ihebrig; — four  or  five  good  men,  and  true  boatswain's 
knates  and  captains  of  tops,  were  ready  in  the  main  chains 
tx>  seize  it — the  grasp  was  firm — the  hold  was  certain — 
— -the  rope  was  aboard — all  was  right, — "  Ease  off!" — 
<*  Ease  off!"  was  the  cry.  "  Avast!" — "  avast  there!" 
sounded  at  the  gangway.  Fanny  was  safe  on  deck — the 
"brig  gave  a  sudden  heel  to  windward — the  wreck  rose 
sharply  under  the  chains,  and  Welsted  received  a  mortal 
blow  on  his  head  at  the  instant  of  Fanny's  preservation. 

She  was  senseless.  She  heard  not  his  death-scream — 
it  was  momentary — lost  in  the  gush  and  rush  of  waters — 
he  was  seen  but  for  an  instant.  In  his  agony  he  raised  his 
hands,  and  a  huge  wave  bursting  over  him,  buried  him  in 
its  black  and  relentless  bosom- 


It  is  now  some  time  since  I  saw  the  widowed  Lady 
Brashleigh;  she  resides  in  a  small  picturesque  cottage  in 
Devonshire ;  her  life  is  one  conlmued.  loxxxA  q>1  ^\%^n«.- 
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ing  piety  and  charity :  the  poor  of  the  Tillage  in  wlodi 
lives  blett  her  name  ;  and  the  aged  and  the  sick  Mi 
her^  the  prop  of  their  declining  years,  the  ministeimg 
forter  of  their  afflictions ! 

In  the  excellent  family  of  Lord  Famborough  she 
much  of  her  time  during  their  residence  in  the  west 
England.     Her  sole  consolation  is  derived  firom  conv 
tions  of  which  her  lost  Welsted  is  the  subject;  and 
a£fection  which  his  Lordship's  family  so  unequivoc 
express  for  him,  and  the  erateful  recollection,  which  1 
cherish  of  his  merits  and  his  virtues,  sooth  her  voc 
spirit. 

I  confess,  after  having  heard  the  story  of  her  sononl 
felt  surprised  that  she  should  survive  them ;  but  thefoi' 
faithful  servant  who  knew  her  as  a  child,  and  who  bad! 
her  native  village  (that  in  which .  Fanny  first  saw  ^ 
at  her  young  mistress's  desire,  to  live  with  and  serve  toj 
told  me  that  her  Lady  seldom  wept ;  at  least  before 
nesses :  much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  solitude  and  pra^ 
for  she  was  a  Christian,  and  looked  forward  to  a  world! 
come,  as  the  certain  resting-place  from  all  earthly 
tions.     "  And,  Sir,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  my  Lady 
right ;  we  should  all  have  faith,  and  bear  up  against  mil 
fortune ;  for  the  proverb  says  "  That  which  cannot 
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CAVALIERS    AND    ROUNDHEADS. 
BY  HORACE  SMITH,  ESQ. 

*'The  best  of  all  the  Novels  of  Horace  Smith.**— il/ZoJ. 

"  A  work  which  may  jiistlv  claim  to  rank  with  the  choicest  produc- 
tions of  the  great  literary  *  Wizard  of  the  North.'"— ^u//  Packet. 

"The  characters  (like  Sir  Walter  Scott's)  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  have  individuality.  Their  qualities,  manners,  and  forms,  are 
distinctive  and  real.  Constantia  Beverning  may  be  placed  in  com> 
petition  with  the  Rebecca  of  *  Ivanhoe.'  ^^—Scotsman, 
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BY  T.  H.  LISTER,  ESQ. 
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'  Granby^  will  always  be  read  with  pleasora  Ito  pictures  of  life  are 
interesting  without  being  forced  j  and,  as  a  narrative,  it  is  replete 
with  incident.'*->ii//aj. 

'*  This  tale  of  fashionable  life  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
of  its  kind.  It  is  deservedly  admired  for  the  unexaggerated  vivacity 
of  its  portraits  and  the  spirit  of  its  descriptions."— •Vun. 

**  The  great  success  of  this  novel  is  owing  chiefly  to  its  very  easy 
and  natural  pictures  of  manners,  as  they  really  exist  among  the  upper 
classes ;  to  the  doAcription  of  new  characters.  Judiciously  drawn  and 
faithfully  preserved,  and  to  the  introduction  of  striking  and  weil- 
managed  incidents."— JEt/inftafrgA  Review, 
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